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THE 

CHKISTIAi^^ TEACHEE. 



Aet. I.— the history Oi CHRISTLVNITY FROM 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE ABOLITION OF 
PAGANISM IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Be^. 
H. H. Miuf AK. 8 Tols* 8to« Londan : John Muzmy. 

This is a work tliat claims our highest praise^ both for the 
learning and ability with whicli it is executed, and for the 
elevated spirit in wliich the Author has raised himself ahove the 
strifes and party pul'I)()^ea of the times. Mr. Milman writes 
not for his own day; nor to please any party in his own Church. 
He ignores the controversies, the contentions, the reUgious 
pasdons that are raging around him. He writes as if such 
things were not; as if his book was to eneounter no narrow and 
hostue criticism : as if there was no bigotry in the world, no 
dogmatic theology, whose pretensions he is destroying and ex- 
posing at every page. He has evidently lifted himself into 
higher, purer, calmer regions ; and makes his appeal not to the 
pa^ssinp: fermentations, but to the abiding reason^ the enlight- 
ened philosophy of instructed man. 

The M'ork is of great compass, and we can only glance at its 
contents. For the first tiruc m tins cuuutry Ecclesiastical His- 
tory has been made acceptable to general readers, and we con- 
fess that no work has appeared in England for many years from 
which we expect so much benefit indirectly to accrue to Chris- 
tian Ti nth. 

The History opens with a rapid but very able review of the 

state and various forms of Rellprion and Philosophy, both Pagan 
and JcAvisb, in the times of oiu* iSaviour. This statement of 
what Judaism and Heathenism had effected for mankind is the 
best introduction to the History of Christianity ; the best proof 
that a new instruineut was needed to place the souls of men in 
right relations to God j the best demonstration that the ful- 
ness of time" was come. Judaism had lost its soul, and only 
Vol. III. No. Ih-^New Series, b 
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flamed up like a dying lauip in the person of Jolin the Baptist. 
Paeinnism was any thing and was n(jtiiing; a philosophy; a 
fable ; an allegory ; a mystery ; stripped of its outward form by 
Sdencc; robbed of its inward spirit by Sensualism : it had no 
integrity^ no unity in itself, and could impart none to the life of 
man. " The time, though fitted to receive, could not by any 
combination of prevalent opinions, or by any conceivable course 
of moral improvement, have produced Christianity. The con- 
ception of the luiman character of Jesus, anfl tlie simple prin- 
ciples of the new Religion, as tliey were in direct opposition to 
the piedominant opinioTis mu\ temper of his own conntnTiicn, 
80 tliey stood completely iildiic in the history of our race; and 
as imagiuiuy, no less tlian i\& real, aituj^cther transcend the 
powers of man's moral conception. Suppoi^ing the gospels purely 
fictitious, or that^ like the ' Cyropaedia' of Xenophon, th^ em- 
body on a groundwork of fact the highest moral and religious 
notions to which man had attained, and show the utmost ideal 
perfection of the divine and human natnre, they can be ac- 
counted for, according to my judgment, on none of the ordinary 
prinn]>les of human nature. AVlion we behold Christ standing 
in the midst of the wreck of old religious institutions, and build- 
ing, or rather at one word commanding to arise, the simple and 
harmonious structure of the uew fiiith, which seems equally 
adapted for all ages — ^a temple to which nations in the highest 
degree of civilization may Imng their offerings of pure h^urts, 
virtuous dispositions, nniversal eharity,— -our natural emotion is 
the reoogninon of the Divine goodness, in the promulgation of 
this bcneficeut code of religion ; and adoration of that Being in 
whom the Di^nnc goodness is thus embodied and made compre- 
hensible to the faculties of man. In the languag( of the 
Apostle, ' God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.' " 

Mr. Milmau justly considers that a Life of Christ is indis- 
pensable to a Histoiy of Christianity. To explain the Christian 
movement, we must penetrate to the interior life of him who 
originated it. Haa the life criF Christ been more generally 
considered as intimately and inseparably connected with the pro- 
gress and development of human affairs, with the events and 
opinions of his time, works would not have been required to 
prove his exi'^tence, scareelv, perliaps, the authenticity of his 
history. The real historical endence of Christianity is the ab- 
solute necessity of his hfe to fill up the void in the annals of 
maakuiil, to account for the effects of his religion in tlie subse- 
quent history of man.'' And here we must say that this is just 
the respeet in which we are least satisfied with tha work of Mr. 
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Milman. His " Life of Christ" would not, we think " account 
for tlio effects of his religion in tlie subsequent liistory of man." 
He writes like an intcrpiL'ter, a ci itir, one wlio has to point out 
the external links and coniicrtioD8 that bind together events and 
speeches, one wlio has to shuw how Cliristianity was modified in 
its outward developments by the powers and philosophies of the 
world that beat upon it, — bat nowbexe does be penetrate to tbe 
living soul of ibis gieat movementy — nowbere does be show ns 
tbe spiritual energy that gave birtb to and that still sustains this 
mighfy religious revolution, this development of the divine nature 
of man ; and in vain in bis cold, formal, exegetical Life of Christ 
phonld M e look for tlie inspiration of Christianity, the deep and 
suthcmj^ springs of the spiritual life of the world. We confess we 
do not see how, in ]Mr. INIilman's relation of Christianity, this 
could be otherwise. A\ e deprecate the petty and rude criticism 
which rejoices to bring into contrast the views and the position 
of a writer ; but at tbe same time it is evident that Mr. Milman 
bas neither tbe freedom and spontaneity of tbe libml school, nor 
tbe nnetioni and if we may so speak, in all questions philosophy, 
the unstopped facilities, the unlicsitating explanations, of the or- 
thodox school. His orthodoxy hangs loose about him. It does not 
colour his inmost soul. He explains nothing by it. He does not 
fiTifl in it his pliilosophy of religion. Neither has he entire sym- 
patliy witli what we deem the higher view of the connections of 
Christ with the spirit of God, as a divine manifestation of the 
union that la possible between the will of man and the parent 
mind of -onr Heavenly Father. Mr. Milman holds a position 
betwem these two schools, between Rationalism and Ortbodozy; 
and therefore we deem bim better qualified to comment upon 
the outward History and de\ elopments of Christianity than to 
reveal its sources. Mr. Milman is mudi more suocessfnl in 
tracing how tlie stream of Jewish opinion became tinctured by 
the ideas of the various climes through which its tribes were dis- 
persed ; and liow the language, at least, of Christianity, if not its 
conceptions, holds affinities with all the religious philosophies 
then existing in the world. We cspecialiy recommend, with this 
view, to those not familiar with such knowledge, the repeated 
study of tbe second chapter of bis first volume. 

The exj^ectation of a Messiab, and the nature ctf the Mes- 
sianic anticipations, form one of the most important and mys- 
terious questions in the history of Christianity ; important as 
it affected the early language, determined the earliest forms, 
and obstructed the genuine spirit of Christianity, — mysterious, 
as having it^ sources almost undiscoverable. " Their sacred 
books, the Law and the Prophets, were not tbe clear and ua- 
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mingled source of tlie Jewish opinions on this all-absorbing 
subject. Over this as over the vvliole system of the Law, tra* 
dition had thruwu u veil ; aud it is this traditionary notion of 
the Messiah which it necessary to develop : but from whence 
tniditioii had deriTcd its apparently extraneous and independent 
notions, becomes a much more deep and embamssing ques* 
tion. It is manifest from the Evangelic history, that althongli 
there was no settled or established creed upon the subject, yet 
there was a certain conventional language : particular texts of 
the Sacred Writings were nniversally recognised as bearing re- 
ference to the Messiah; aud there were some few characteristic 
credentials of his title and office, which would have commanded 
universal assent." Wc must not trace the manner in which 
the East and the West, Persia, Egjpt, aud Greece, contributed 
to colour and confuse the national dream of a Messiah, — but 
we may state the result in the words of our Author. *' Each 
region, each rank, each sect ; the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
the Palestinian, the Samaritan; the Pharisee, the lawyer, the 
zealot, arrayed the Messiah in those attributes which suited his 
own temperament. Of that which was more methodically 
taught in the synagogue or the adjacent school, the populace 
caught 11]) whatever made the deeper impression. The enthu- 
siasm took an active or contemplative, an ambitious or a reli- 
gious, an earthly or a heavenly tone, according to the educa- 
tion, habits, or station of the believer; and to different men 
the Messiah was man or angel, or more than angel ; he was 
king, conqueror, or moral reformer : a more victorious Joshua, 
a more magnificent Herod, a widcr>ruling Ca^ar, a wiser Moses, 
a holier Abraham ; an angel, the angel of the Covenant, the 
">retatron, the Mediator between God and man ; l^fichacl, the 
great tutelar archangel of the nation, who appc;irs by some to 
have been identified with the mysterious Beiu'' who led thora 
forth from Egypt; he wiis the Word ot Uod; an cmamitioii 
from the Deity; himself partaking of the divine nature. 
While this was the religious belief, some there were, no doubt, 
of the Sadducaic party, or the half-Qrecised adherents of the 
Hero^an family, who treated the whole as a popular delusion; 
or as Josephus to Vespasian, would not scruple to employ it as 
a politic means for the advancement of their own fortunes. 
While the robber chieftain looked out from his hill tower to see 
the blood-red banner of him whom he literally expected to come 
' from ]'>lom, with dyed jj;arments from Bozrali,' aud ' treading 
the wine-press in his wrath,' the Es8cnc in Iiis solitar\' her- 
mitage, or monastic fraternity of husbandmen, looked to tlie 
reign of the Messiah, when the more peaceflil image of the 
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tame prophet would be accomplished^ and the Prince of Peace 
estabbBh nis^quiet and uninterrapted reign/' 

Christianity, though it might adopt the language of these 
systems, was yet in'its scope and purposes entirely mdependent 
of them. It was a moral revelation; with no porpose but to 
establish spiritual relations between man and the Creator. It 
must find therefore its trno pxplnnations not iti systems but in 
the moral nature of man; and in consistency with this its 
moral character, the only deviation from the course of nature, 
in our Author's view, was the birth of the Saviour from a pure 
Virgin. How much such an admission implies, we will not im- 
cnieionsly inquire. Mr. Mflman seems to us rather to 8ym> 
DoUze the Virgin Mother with the softer and gentler idea of 
Christianity, than to state it as a theological fact, essential to 
the news of dogmatic divines. He even brings into friendly 
parallelism the martial Roman tracing his origin to the nursling 
of the wolf, and the gentleness and purity (»f Clirist taking its 
rise in the bosom of the Virgin Mother. His whole view of 
this subject seems sentimental and mythical, not dogmatical or 
historical, and merges in the poetry and tenderness of Words- 
worth : 

" Mother ! who? c virgin boj^om wn? uncrost 
With the lca?t sliade or tliDug-ht to sin aUiedj 
Woman, above ail women glorified, 
O^sr-tihited Nstm's solitary boast ; 
Purer than foam on central ocean toet. 
Brighter than Eastern skies at day-break strewn 
With forced ro»es, than th' unblemished moon 
Before her wjmc ht LMns on heaven's blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet sure, I ween. 
Not nnforgiven, the suppliant here might beod. 
As to a visible power, in whom did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 
Of mother's love, and maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene." 

We cannot sufficiently express our admiratioii of the calm 
and noble fidelibr to Trath in which Mr. Milman deids ho- 
nestly^ righteoasl7, vith whatever subject comes before him^ 
without the thought ever crossing his mind^ certainly never 
staining his page^ as to what parties or systems of opinion the 
Truth might serve, or tlie Truth might injure. We select the 
following as one out of many instances : 

" Even the expression, ' the remiaeion of aans,' which to a Chris- 
tian ear may bear a different sense, to the Jsw would convey a modi 
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narrower meaning. AH calamity, bang a mark of the divine displea- 

van, was an evidence of sin ; eveiy mark of divine favour therefore an 
evidence of divine forgiveness. The expression is frequently used in 
its Jewish i>ense in the book of Maccnhees. 1 Mace. iii. 8 ; 2 Alacc. 
Tiii. 5, 27 ; vii. 38. Le Clerc has made a similar observation, but 
18 opposed by Whitby, who however doea not appear to have been 
▼ery profoundly aei^aainted with Jewiah phiiaeokigy.''— (VbL L 
p. 108.) 

Wc have sometimes to regret the want of coucentration, the 
absence of the best and closest attention of liis niiud^ in Mr. 
Milraau's History. Tins is iiiaiiifcsted not only in carelessness 
&nd feebleness of stylc^ but in mca^e and slurred interpreta- 
HaoM, in not taking time to gi^ther and reveal tihe finer con- 
nectiona of a passage. The beautiAil conelnaion of the deventli 
chapter of the Goi^ of St. Matthew, where our Saviour de- 
fends the consistency and fidelity of John the Baptist^ even 
after he had received from him a messnpre of impatience and of- 
fence, is thus slenderly and unsatisfactorily disposed of by Mr. 
Milman. He would make it appear as if Christ was justifnng 
the jieoplc for considering the Baptist as a prophet, instead 
of jubtityiug the Baptist, notwithstanding his seeming defec- 
tion ; — 

'* It was no idle object vrhich led them into the wilderoeaa, to aee aa 

it were, * a reed shaken by the wind/ nor to behold any rich or luxu- 
rious object — for such they would have gone to the conrt.i of their po- 
vereignp. Still he declares the meanest of his own disciples to have 
attained some moral superiority, some knowledge, probably, of the real 
nature of the new Rehgion, and the diaracter and deaigna of the Mea- 
aiah, which had never bem poasened by John. With hie nanal ra- 
pidity of transition, Jesus passes at once to his moral instruction, and 
vividly shows, that whether severe or gentle, whether more ascetic or 
more popular, the teachers of a holier faith had been equally unac- 
ceptable. The general multitude of the Jews had rejected both the 
austerer Baptiat, and himaeif. tiliough of lo mndb more benign and en- 
gaging demeanour. The whole discourse ends with tiie aignificairt 
words, ' My yoke is easy, axid my burden is hght.' *' 

Now this^ we must think, is in the coldest and most slovenly 
style of .spuitlcss and slurred interpretation ; and it is this that 
so often renders Mr. Milman's life of Christ ol jao value, ex- 
cept for the mere inibnoation it contains, which is always con* 
siderable. To make omr objection deaTi we will endeavom* to 
supply at some length, the fullness of meaning, and the finer 
connections in this passage, whidi Mr. Miitnaii hM taken no 
pains to collect* 
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We are told in the commencement of this chapter, that in. 
Atf prium the Baptist heard of the works of Christ. The yetj 
word, priflon, in eonnection with that child of the wihlemesa who 
fifed beneath the open sky, and held converse only with Ka* 

ture^ suggests to ns the physical irritations that must have tor- 
tured and clouded his faculties, and the morbid thoughts that 
must Tjnve cnt into his smiK What misery greater to nn impns- 
siom (1 r( former, whose spirit burns to do its work, than to have 
his hands tied, and plucked from the livinpr uorld to whom his 
mission was, to be cast into the objectless solitudes of a dun- 
geon ! What mmd could bear that heavy arrest upon its im- 
petuous moyementaiy that turning into oontemptnomi mockeiy 
of its nursed and mueh-loT^l schemes^ widioat a bitter re-action f 
In this melancholy of spirit stray edioes are wafted to his dun- 
geon of the preaching of Jesus. His heart grows darker and 
more perplexed as this contrast breaks upon him^ of his own 
condition with that of Him whose way he prepared. Why 
should it be so? AVhy should he, one nf thn prime agents in the 
coming lleformation, thus be laid aside hke a broken tool ? 

vvc were the signs of the Messiah's kingdom ? "Was tliere not 
uiiiieccssary delay ? Was Clirist acting in the spirit of his un^- 
sion ? Why not take upon him, at once, his great office, and 
restoring the sceptre to Israel^ set up at once that revival ot the 
best days of Judaism, which was the Kingdom of God, in Jito's 
conception of it, that the Messiah was to establish ? We do not 
believe that these brooding thoughts generated in the Baptist's 
mind suspicion or unbelief, for that is inconsistent with the 
character of the man, and with all the rest of his histor}' ; but 
we believe that owin^ to his Jewish apprehensions of what was 
the Christ's true Kini^dom, they product perplexity, disap- 
pointment, and impatience, ;nid tluit this impatience found vent 
in his message to Jesus, *' lut thou he that should come, or 
must we look for another a message not oonve^dng, we think, 
the language of unbelief, but the language of admonition and 
advice, a prompting of Jesus to use speed and despatch ; an ex- 
cited, impatient, perhaps querulous remonstrance against delay. 
How calm is the answer of Jesus ! He asserts nothing of him- 
self. He appeals to facts: let them speak for him. He does 
not declare himself to be the Messiah in answer to John's mes- 
sasre, for with their misconceptions, he was more anxious to 
introduce new views of the Messiah's purpose, than to challenge 
attention to himself .as the Christ, whilst they were yet unpre- 
pared to learn the true character which the Christ should bear. 
He cited his wcnrka, as vouchers for himself'— they not only proved, 
—they did something to unfold the true scope and nature of Ins 
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mission. They were explanatory of its spirit and purpose, as 
well as demonstrative of its authority. They would do some- 
thing to open John's mind to the tnie character of God's king- 
dom ou the earth. They would unfold aims that looked farther 
tiiaD any reraacitation of Judakm : — Go and sbow John again 
the things that ye do hear and see f the blind receive their sight ; 
the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed; the deaf hear ; the dead 
aire raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them;" 
— and the answer is closed with that pointed admonition ad- 
dressed rntltrr to the ft chngs in John's mind that su^<r^^^«te(l liis 
message than to any thing that the mossagc itself contauied, an 
admonition not of dii'ect reproof, hut sufficient to awaken John 
to new patience, thought, and faith, " and blessed is he whoso- 
ever shall not he oilendcd in me." 

When tiie measoigera departed, Jesns tamed to the mtdtitude, 
and addressed them upon John's character, deeming it, perhaps, 
neoessaiy to vindicate his consistency. John was not inconsis- 
tent but impatient, and his impatience Arose out of his Jewish 
views of the kingdom of God, which, supposing to be in a great 
measure temporal and outward, he tliouglit might be hurried mi 
and precipitated. These two characteristics of John, Jesus brings 
into notice, his firmness and his unenlightened impetuosity. He 
' appeals to tlie people for their sense of John's character. He 
• wjis no undecided man, infirm of purpose, and wavering in his 
testimony that preached in the wilderness, — shaken like its own 
reeds, and yielding to every influence like the tall grass of the 
desert that bends and shivers in the blast. He wbo abode in the 
wilderness, because it was a type of himself, was not likely to 
go back from his faith. He was no courtier clothed in fine rai* 
mcnt, soft and silken, neither in mind nor body, to be open to 
seductive influences, or liable to caprice. The passed word of 
that lofty and rugged spirit would be, Uke the past itself, irre- 
vocable. Such a man would be more liable to be obstinate 
and impetuous in an error than apt to change. The sterner 
class of minds are always the most uniform, and the reason is 
that th^ are not open to awide range of influences. Sternness 
of temper accompanies contracted sympathies ; it is connected 
with narrowness of thought, and John was narrow. He was 
thus by nature likely to be inflexible in his once delivered testi- 
mony that Jesus was the Christ ; but narrow in his conceptions 
of the objects and purpose of the Clirist, and therefore impatient 
and ini]>etTin!is under his disappointed expectations. The source 
of this impatience Jesus plainly declares was in John's ignorance 
of the true aims of the Messiah's mission. He deemed that the 
kingdom ui heaven might be gotten by vioicuce, — that the violent 
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niight take it by force, — that the Christ might long since have 
taken unto kim kia great power and reigned. He did not know 
tkat tke kingdom of keaven nifferetk no violence, and oometk 
not by observation, for tke kingdom of heaven ia witkin tke soul. 
Tkougk tke last and greatest of Jewisk propkets, yet in tke 
scope and vision of his spirit he was only a Jew ; and in the 
knowledtrc of God and of Providence, the very lonst m the true 
kinpdoiii of heaven would be more enlightened than he. This 
is Joliu s mind laid open : and tlms did Christ jrenerously defend 
his consistency while he traced his querulous message to its 
source. 

Tkat Jokn waa offended in kim, suggested to Jem' mind tke 
melancholy recollections of past failures, and tkat. tke Jews 
were offended both in Jokn and in kirn. Tkey rejected alike 
the austerities of tke one, and the human sympatliies of tke 
other. The one was insane and a fanatic : the other was too 
like them Helves to he the g^rcat prophet of Ood. " But Wisdom 
is justilied of all her children/' .Tolin had his mission ; and 
Chri>r had his. The world did not understand them ; but they 
have conquered and cljaiisred the world. Each in his place was 
the instrument that Providence required. God fits the workman 
to tke work ; and tke result has proved that his wiadom is jus- 
tified. 

We cannot read tke record of aorrowfcd and depreaaing re- 
membrances which this train of thought summoned oefinre Jeaos 
without a keen feeling of the painful trials and disappointments 

of that tender and sympathetic mind. There flitted before his 
quick thought the scenes where he hnd spent his strength for 
nought, — the cities on whose homes und people his spirit had 
aked its best energies and love,^ — and shed them only to be like 
water spilt on the ground, and that cannot be gathered. De- 
voted to them, life and mind, there comes back to him no re< 
turn bnt tkia recurring experience, tkat tke^ were offended in 
kim. Tken began ke to aonrow over tke cities wkerein most 
of hia mighty works were done, becauae tkey repented not/^ 
Nasareth, Chorazin, Betksaida, Capernaum, are all before kim, 
pressing their bitter memories on his fainting heart ; all sought 
and lost ; toiled for but not won; sought by works tliat might 
have avi rti (I heathen Tyre and Sidon from tlicir desperate 
courses ; auti ministered unto by one, who if he had preached 
unto Sodom might have awakened even it to repentance, and 
stayed the fiery mdignatiun of Heaven. But mark how Jesus 
calma and reaaaurea this depression of a moment. " I thank 
tkee, Father, Lord of Heaven and Eartk, tkat tkougk Tbou 
hast kid tkese tkinga from tke w^nrldly wise and prudent^ Thovi 
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hast revealed tlicm inito babes. Even so }>e it, Father, since so 
it sccmctb ^ooA in Thy si^^ht/' That retreat of tlie spirit to its 
God turns the whole currtnts of the Saviour's mind. They are 
no longer " sicklied over h\ pale" experience, bnt strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His grace. Ue is again the Saviour, 
with OTertures of peace from Heaven; tiie lent in Icnre; the 
■eeker of the loat, Depmrion aigltt cms hiiDi but he knew 
Idi FMher in Hearen too well not to beer his heart oat of these 
diadow>| and place it beneath the brightness that ever beameth 
from Him. It was enongh. To think of God was again to be 
revived, again to be His Christ, strong in hope. " The Son 
knoweth tlie Father.'^ Once more goes forth the thriUing ap- 
peal of uiuiesponding love ; *' Come unto me ye that labour and 
are licavy laden, and I will give you rest. My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light." 

Of Mr. Milman's tendency to a rationalistic interpretation, 
we give the following indication : 

" Now the dresidfbl earthquake whidi followed, seemed to pass away 
witiioat appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the veil of the 
Temple from tlic top to the bottom, so strikingly significant of the ap- 
proaching abohtion of the local worship, would either be concealed by 
the priesthood, or attributed as a natural effect to the convulsion of the 
earth. The same convuIsioD would displace the stones which covered 
the ancient tombs, and lay open many of the innumerable rock-hewn 
aqtnlcbres -which perforated the hills on every side of the city, and ex- 
pose the dead to public view. To the awe- struck and depressed minds 
of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary ap- 
pearances of the spirits of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely 
mtimated in the rapid narratives of the Evangelists." 

The design with which Mr. Milman pursncs the Histoiy 
after the death of Jesus, we must exhibit in his own words, — 

and in addition wp can do little more than assure our readers 
that they will find him a most impartial and instructive guide : 

" As a universal Religion, aspiring to the complete moral conquest 
of the werld, Ghnstiaiuly had to enoounter tbiee aniago&ists, Jndidia, 

FSganism, and Orientalism. It is our design successively to exhibit the 

conflict with tbe«e opposing; forces, its final triumph not without detri- 
ment to its own native purity, and its divine simplicity from the inter- 
•working of the yet unsubdued elements of the former systems into the 
Christian mind ; until each, at successive periods, and at differeat parts 
of the world, formed a modification of Christianity equally removed 
from its unmingled and unsuUied original : the Judeo-Cfariatianity of 
Palestine, of which the Ebinnite? appear to have been the last represen- 
tatives; the riatonic Christianity of Alezandris» as, at least at ihiM 
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early period, the new religion could coalesce only with the eublimer and 
more philosophical principles of Paganism ; and, lastly, tlie Gooilie 
CbristiMiity of the Eaat." 

Til ere is often great ingenuity, combined with a most lively 
realization of the fleeting opinions and phases of a period, in 
the skill with which Mr. MiJman discovers the causes of myste- 
rious impressions and events in the ciiaracters and liabits of 
thinking among those concerned. To account for the imputa- 
tion to the Christians of the burning of BQme, under Nero, 
with the dreadful hatred and penecution of the ChristiaiiB it 
excited^ there ii the following clever, if fancifiily niggeetion : 

" We hsTc Bometmies thought it possible that incautious or misinter- 
preted expressions of the Christians themselves might have attracted 
the blind resentment of the people. The miads of the Christians were 

constantly occupied with the terrific images of the final coming of tiie 
Lord to judgment in lire ; the cortfla^ration of the world was the ex- 
pected consummation, which they dcvoutiy supposed to be instantly at 
hand. When therefore they saw the great metropolis of the world, the 
city of pride, of sensuality, of idolatrjr, of bloodshed, Uazing like a 
fiery furnace befoie then* eyes— ^ Babylon of the West wrapped in 
one vast sheet of deatroying fiame, — the more ^matical — ^the JwwiA 
part of the community — mny hnve looked on with something of fierce 
hope and eager anticipation ; expressions almost triumphant may have 
burst from unguarded lips. They may have attributed the ruin to the 
righteous vengeance of the liord ; it may have aeemed the opening of 
that kingdom which waa to commence with the discomfiture, the deso- 
lation of heathenism, and to conclude with the establishment of the 
millennial Vingtlom of Christ. Some of these, in the first instance, 
apprehended and examined, may have made nrknowlc dirnu nts before a 
paMionate and astonished tribunal which would lead to the conclusion 
that, in the hoar of general deatrootion, they had some trost, some 
security, denied to the rest of mankind ; and this exemption from com^ 
mon misery, if it would not mark them out in some dark manner, as 
fte authors of tVic conflagration, at all events would convict them of 
that hatrt(i r f the human race so often advanced against the Jews." — 
(Vol. ii. p. a?.) 

Eoeleeiaalical History is generally considered a dark record of 
crime^ and passion, and hlood. The influences of religioa 
on individual feelings are matters of which history takes no 

■note. It is the daring crime, the oiitmprronf^ extravagance, the 
startling heresy, that summons the attention of the world. The 
kingdom of God, at all times comet li not with observation, — 
for the king(l(jni of God is ivithin us. " The most divine fruits 
of Christianity," say s Tiiolock, " like those of the private 
Chriatian, blossom in sepret. As Nature is noisy only when she 
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rends asuDder, but is silent when she brings forth ; so it is the 
nhiise of divine power which is more narrated in liistory ; ^vlnlc 
none know its blessed influences, except only tlie sufferer wlio 
is refreshed, and the angel who numbers his dried tears. And 
who is there that has ever sat Ijy, as a curious spectator, at that 
exhibition which of all others is the greatest in the kingdom of 
Qod, when the heart fulls into rebellion against it^lf^ and 
flanung desire, and smouldering i*ancour, amid infinite contests, 
are extinguished by the tears of a humility which lies low before 
God V* Whenever, therefore, " a gUmpse is afforded of lowlier 
and of more common life, it is perhaps best fulfilling its office 
of presenting a li^'ely picture of the times, if it allows itself oc- 
casionally some HKjre minute detail, and illustrates the manner 
in which the leading events of particular periods affected indivi- 
duals not in the highest station." 

" Of sll the histories of m ar tyr d om, none is so nnexaggeratsd in its 
tone aud huBgiMge. so eatirely anencambered with miracle; none 
abounds in such exqubite touches of nature, or on the whole, from its 

minuteness and circumstantiality, breathes such an air of truth and 
reality, as that of Purpetua and Felicitas, two i^rican females. Their 
death is ascribed to the year of the accessiuu uf Geta (a. d. 202), the 
son of Sevenis, Though there was no general persecotion at that pe- 
riod, yet, as the Christians held their lives at all times liable to the out- 
burst of popular resentment or the caprice of an srbitraiy proconsul, 
there is much probal)ility that a time of genernl rejoicing might be that 
in which the Christians, who were always accused of a disloval reluctance 
to mingle in the popular festivities, and who kept aloof Iruni tiiu pubUc 
BBcrifioes on such anniversaries, would be most exposed to persecution. 
The youthM Galediumens, Revocatus and Fehcita8.jS8tunuDas and Sc^- 
cvndulus were apprehraded, aud with them Vivia Perpetua, a woman of 
good family, liberal education, and honourably married. Perpetua was 
about twenty-two years old ; her father and motlier were living ; she 
had two brothers — one oi thciu, like hersell, a Cutcckumen — and an iu- 
fiuit at hsr breast. The history of the martprrdom is related by Perpe- 
tua herself, and is said to have been written by her own hand : — 
' When we were in the hands of the persecutors, my Either, in his 
tender affection, persevered in his endeavours to pervert mc from the 
faith. " My father, this vessel, be it a pitcher or any thing else, can we 
call It by auy other name ? " " Certainly not," he replied. ' ' Nor can 1 call 
myself by any name but that of Christian." My father looked as if he 
could have plucked my eyes out ; but he only harassed me and departed. 
Then after being a few days without seeing my father. I was enabled to 
give thanks to God, and his absence was tempered to my spirit. After a 
few davs wc were baptized, and the waters of baptism seemed to give power 
uf endurance tu my body. Again a few days, and we were cast into prison. 
I was terrified: for I had neverbefore eeen such totsldarknees. O auseraUe 
day !)— from the dreadful heat of the prisoners crowded together^ and the 
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Insults of the solifiers. But I was wrung with soficHnde for my mfioit* 
Two of our desoons, however, by the payment of money, obtamed our 

removal for some hours in the day to a more open part of the prison. 
Each of the captive'* then pursued his usual occupation ; but I sat, and 
suckled my infant, who was wasting away with hunger. lu my anxiety, 
I addrened and ocmeol^ my mother, and commended my child to my 
brother ; and I began to pine away at seeing them pine away on my 
account. And for many days I snflered this anxiety, and accostomed 
my child to T-emain in the prison with me ; and I immediately recovered 
my strength, and was relieved from my toil and trouble for my infant, 
and the prison became to me like a palace ; and I was happier there 
than I tlrould have been any where else. 

'< ' My brother then said to me, " Fdrpetna, yon are exalted to 
such dignity, that you may pray for a Yiston, and it shall be shown 
to you whether our doom ia martvrdom or release.** * This i? the 
language of Montanism ; but the Msion is exactly that which might 
haunt the slumbers of the Christian in a high state of religious enthu- 
, siasm ; it showed merdy the famifiar images erf the fiiiu, arranging 
themselTes in form. She saw a lofty ladder of gold, ascending to 
heaven ; uound it were swords, lances, hooks ; and a great dragon lay 
at its foot, to seize those who would ascend. Saturus, a disting^uished 
Christian, went up first; beckoned her to follow ; and controlled the 
dragon by the name ol Jesus Christ. She ascended and found herself m 
a spacioos garden* in which sate a man with white hair, in the gaib of a 
shepherd, milking his sheep, with many myriads u-ound him. He wel- 
comed her, and g-avc her a morsel of cheese; and ' I received it with 
folded hands, and ate it, and all the saints around exclaimed, *' amen." I 
awoke at the sound, with the sweet taste in my mouth, and I related it 
to my brother : and we knew that our martyrdom was at hand, and we 
began to have no hope in this world.' 

" ' After a few days there was a rumour that we were to be heard. 
And my father came from the city, wasted away with anrietv to pervert 
me; and he said, " Have compassion, O my daughter! on my grey 
hairs ; have compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of the name of 
&ther. If I have thus brought thee up to tiie flower of thine age ; if X 
have preferred thee to all thy brothers; do not expose me to this dis- 
grace. Look on thy brother; look on thy mother and thy aunt ; look 
on thy child who cannot live without thee. Do not destroy us nl]." 
Thus spake my father, kissing my hands in his fondness, and throwing" 
himself at my feet ; and in his tears, he called me not his daughter, but 
his mistress (domina). And I was grieved for the grey h&B cit my 
fother, because he alone, of all our family, did not rejoice in my martyr- 
dom : and I consoled him, saying, " In this trial, what God wills, will 
take place. Know that we are not in our own power, but in that of 
God ! " And he went away sorrowing. 

■ Another day, while we were at ditmer, we were suddenly seized and 
carried off to tnal; and we came to the town. The report spread 
rapidly, and an immense ronltitude was assembled. We were placed at 
the bar ; the rest were interrogated, and made their confession. And it 
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cme to my tumi and my fttber inftantly appeared with my ehiU, and 

he drew me down the step, and said in a beaeechii^ toner " Have com- 

passion on your infant," — nnd HUarianus, the procurator, who exercised 
the power of life and death far the proconsul Trinianus, who had died, 
said, " Spare the grey hairs of your parent ; spare your infant ; offer 
sacrifice for the welfare of the Emperor." And I answered, " I will not 
aacrifice." '* Art thou a Christian V* said Hilarianns ; I answered ; " I 
am a Qiristian." And while my father stood there to persuade me. Hi* 
larianus ordered him to be thrust down and beaten with rods. And the 
misfortune of my father prieved me ; and 1 was as much grieved for his 
old age as if I had been scourgped myself. He then passed sentence on 
us all, and condemned us to the wild beasts ; and we went back in cheer* 
fnfaiess to the prisoii. And becanse I was accustomed to snclde my 
in&nt, and to keep it with me m tlie prison, I sent Pomponius the dea- 
con to seek it from mv father. But my father -^'ould not send it ; but, 
by the will of God, the child no longer desired the breast, and I suffered 
no uneasiness ; lest at such a time I should be afflicted by the sufferings 
of mychild, or by pains in my breast.' 

" The narrative then proceeds to another instance of the trinmph of 
faith over the strongest of human feelings* the love of a yonng mother 
for her offspring. Felicitas was in the eighth month of her preg-naiicy. 
She feared, and her friends shared iu her apprehension, that on that 
account, her martyrdom might be delayed. They prayed together, and 
her traVaO came on. In htt agon^ at that most painful period of de* 
livery, she gave way to her soffenngs. ' How then,' said one of the 
servants of ue prison, ' if you cannot endure these pains, will yoa oDp 
dure exposure to the wild beasts ? ' She replied, ' I bear now my own 
sufferings ; then, there will be one within me who will bear my suf- 
ferings for me, because I shall suffer for his bake.' She brought forth 
a girl, of whom a Christian sister took the charge. 

" Perpetua maintained her cahnness to the end. Wliile they were 
treated with severity by a tribune, who feared lest they should be deli- 
vered from the prison by enchantment, Perpetua remonstrated with a 
kind of mournful pleasantr>', nnd Baid that, if ill-used, thev \voiild do 
no credit to the birth-day of CdL^&ar : the victims ought to be fattcued 
&r the sacriiioe. Bnt their knguage and demeanoor was not always so 
calm and gentle ; the words of some became those of defianc e a lmost 
of insult ; and this is related with as much admiration as the more tran* 
quil subHmity of the foimer incidents. To the people who gazed on 
them, in their importunate curiosity, at their agape, tliey said, * Is not 
to-morrow's spectacle enough to satiate your hate ? To-day you look 
on na with fiiendly faces, to-monow you will be oor deadly enemiea. 
Mark well our countenances, that yoa may know them again on the day 
of judgment !* And to Hilarianus, on his tribunal, they said, ' Thou 
judgest us, but God %vill judge thee.' At this language the exasperated 
people demanded that they should be scourged. When taken out to 
execution, th^ declined, and were permitted to decline, the profane 
dress in which they were to be dad ; the men, that of the pi&sts of 
Satwn s the women, that of the prieeteaiea of Cerea. Iliey came ftr* 
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xrard in their simple attire, Perpetua sioging psalms. T!ie mcTi were 
exposed to leopards iind bears ; the women were hung up naked in nvt.^, 
to be gored by a lurious cow. Bat even the excited populace shrunk 
with hornir at tbe spectacle of two joung and ddkate women, one re- 
cently recovered from ehfldbirfh, in this state. They were recaUed hf 
acdamation, and in mercy brought forward agam« dad in looae robes. 
Feipetaa was tosaed, her ^rment waa rent ; but more conscious of her 
wounded modesty than of pain, she drew the robe over the part of her 
person that was exposed. She then calmly clasped up her iioir, be- 
canae it did not become a martyr to sofler with diihev«Ued loek8« the 
signs of'Corrow. She then raised up her fainting and mortaUy woimded 
Falicttaa» and the cruelty of the populace beiog for a tine appeased, 
they were permitted to retire. Perpetna seemed wrapt in ec^tacy, and 
as if awaking from sleep, inquired when she was to be exposed to the 
beast. She could scarcely be made to believe wkat had taken place ; 
her last words tenderly admmiiahad her brother to be stedftst hi the 
&ith. We may dose the scene by intimating, that all were qiea£ly 
rdeased firom tlieir aiifferings, and entered into their glory. Perpetua 
guitlof! with her own hnnd the merciful sword of the g*!vmtCT which 
relieved lier from her agony." — (Vol. ii. p. 225.) 

We OQoe thon^t it wiglit be intemfcniff if we selected firom 
these Tolames th^ most important of Mt, Milman's oonoessions 
to a liberal and rational Theolog} . But wc abstain from what 
might appear an nngracious and iUibenl work, — and which, if 
pursued in reference to all writers, trammelled by their exter- 
nal position, would only have the effect of keeping: them within 
their narrowest lines, and of repressing at once the free work- 
ings and expression of their thoughts. Oucc more we recom- 
mend our readers to accompany Mr. Milman over the first three 
centuries of the developments of Christianity, — the history of 
its conflteto nitli Jodaunu, Paganism^ Orientalism^— of its final 
trinmphy bnt not without wonnds, flmd disfignzations, that re- 
main to this dmrf^-of its conquest over rudeness and polytheism, 
not always ^tnont sinking down both in spirit and external 
form to some assimilation with these it^ foes, — of its influences 
on Civilization, on Literature, on Art, on the softer, purer, and 
more catholic Witiies of Humanity. All excuse for ignorance 
of the History of our lieligion is now, for the first time in Bri- 
tain, removed from the most indolent, or the most fastidious. 
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AaT. n.— ON THE GOLLBOBS OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CAMBBIDGE. 

Thb clergy of the Cliurdi of England form^ at the present day, 
a large and powerful oorpofation^ in which the external appear- 
ance of uniformitj is attempted to bepresenred both before and 

after ordination. 

When testimonials for orders are presented to tlie bishop of 
the diocese in wliich the curacy conferriug the title to ordina- 
tion is situsitetl, the three clergymen who sign the tcstiiiiouitUs 
ai-e required to testify^ that as far as they know or beUeve^ the 
candidbtoj whom they recommendj has not at any time^ held, 
mritten, cv taught anytiung contnay to the doctrine or discipline 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

At the same time, testimonialB are required from the college 
in which the candidate ha-s been educated, and few candidates 
are allowed to be ordained at the present day, by any bishop, 
unless they hare actually taken tlip de^ee of Bachelor of Arts, 
in the university to which they belong : this degree is in fact, at 
Caml^ridge, merely a proof of the possession of a certain 
amount of literary and scientific knowledge, but by the inge- 
nuity of the intenssted partiesj an eceleBiaitical test has been 
impoeed as a part of the ceremony of graduation, and the can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelors of Arts are required to sob- 
scribe themselves ** bond fide'' members of the Church of "Rn^ 
gland, as by law established^ before they are allowed to take 
this secular degree. 

Previous to ordination, the candidate for orders is further re- 
quired to sign the toiiuwmg declaration in the presence of the 
bishop 

"I, A. R., do willingly, nnd from my heart, subscribe to the thirty- 
nine articles of religion of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
aod to the three articles in the thirty-sisih canon ; and to all things 
therein contained/' 

J^rom a comparison of these two tests for the dopref" of Ba- 
chelor of Axi» at Cambridge, nnd for the mure important dis- 
tinction of ordination, it is nianifcst that to the di\-inity student, 
who intends to subscribe aii the tinrLy-mne articles' and the 
three articles of the thirty-sixth canon of the Church oi En- 
gland, the declaration of membership with tiie Church <k En- 
ghmd must be a mere form^ and that there cannot he much 
practical use in the continuance of such a form for the degree^ 
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as a test of the doctriaal opinions of the clergy of the Church 

Pc^ttcal power is prohablv tlie main caoae of the mainte- 
nance of any religious teste mr Uteraiy end acientifio honors at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The two ancient universities of England are close boroughs 

imdcr the manajrement of a large infijority of inflnentiul cler- 
gymen belonging to the Church of England, unci tiiese two 
educational corporations are considered as bulwarks of the 
church, and citadels of the churcli, and they seem to be sup- 
posed to be mainly supported by the divinity students, who are 
afterwards to be ordained as clergymen of the Church. 

Bat whatever may be the case on this sa1:rject with respect to 
^ke smaller colleges of the Unirersity of Cambridge, proolSi are 
qtdte accessible, to show that die dinnity stndente only con- 
stitnte a minority of the total nnmber of students in the 
largest college of that university. 

"Ronri??tcrs are prpsen'Cfl, from ^InVli a very nefu* approTima- 
tion to the precise nunihcrs required m^ay be deduced, and the 
numerical superiority of the lay students over the divinity stu- 
dents in Trinity College, Cambridge, is thus proved. 





Number of admissions 


Number of College Tetti< 


Tcm. 


•f Stttdmti, 


iiioni«b flu Otden* 


1831 


159 


41 


1832 


149 


52 


1833 


144 


67 


1834 


156 


30 


1835 


144 


38 


1836 


165 


47 


1837 


123 


38 


1838 


154 


37 


1839 


124 


40 


1840 


121 


48 




1489 


488 




Deduct fot\ e/\ 


extra I 
ttstimo- f 
niak 1 



1389 473 

Two corrections have been introduced into the forefroing 
tabic, first a deduction of five names per annum, from the list 
of adiaissions, as a loss of about five names is said to be gene- 
rally found between the number of admissions, and the number 
of stodooAs admitted, who sctnally come up to reside at Cam- 
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bridge; and aecoudly, au addition of about four niinies per an- 
num is i't'([nired for a small number of testimonials for orders 
varying iVoui three to five, whicli are granted at the time of gra- 
duation, aad are not included in the general list, wbii£ is 
formed from the testimoniab granted at other times. 

A few ten year men, amounting to four alt(^ether, might be 
added to the hat of admiBsionSj but as these students are idready 
in orders, and merely come up to qualify themselves for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, they are nanally out of the ordi- 
nary line of college instruction, and their number is so excced- 
iufj:iy small in Trinity Colleije, that they have hardly any influ- 
ence in the support of tlic coUepre. 

The average proportion of the admissions to the testimonials 
for each year, from 1831 to 1840, will consequently be as 138 
to 47 nearly, or, in other words, the proportion of the total num- 
ber of students to the number of diviuity students is as three 
to one nearly, ou an average of ten years. Many of the stu- 
dents who are admitted as members of Trinity Ck>ijiego> do not 
remain to take any degree in the university : some leave the 
n!iivpr>ity during the first year of residence, or at the conclu- 
sion ot their first years : others remain two years, others three, 
and a considerable number are alwavs found to remain durinj; 
the wliole period of three years and a (piarter, to €iuahty them- 
selves for the degree of a Bachelor of Arts. 

An interval of about three years and a half is required from 
all students who are untitled commoners, between the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and the higher degree of Master of Arts : 
a second visit to Cambridge is also requisite in order to take 
the degree of Master of Arts, and various fees are expected at 
that period, as well as a subscription to the three articles of the 
thirty-sixth canon of the Church of England. 

When the degree of Master of Arts is once taken, the gra- 
duate thereby becomes a member of the senate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and it is reuiarkabie, that the proportion of 
the laity to the clergy among the members of tlu) senate, who 
are registered as members of Trinity College, is fiu- greater than 
the same proportion among the total number of the members of 
the senate in the whole university, where the clergy predomi- 
nate, by a large majority, over the laity. 

Trinity College consists partly of members on the foimdation, 
and partly of independent members, who are not in the receipt 
of money from the endowments of the college : both classes of 
members have an equal right to vote in the senate house of the 
university, and the proportion of the hu men to the clergymen 
among the registered electors is very nearly etjualj with a slight 
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preponderance of about two in fBtvour of the clergymen^ from a 
total number of more than 900 voters. 

On the occasion ctf tbe recent contested election for tiie 
bonorary office of the high steward of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the total number of voters^ belonging to Trinity CoUeg^ 
Avho gave their votes in Cambridge, was 469, and of these, a 
large proportion were certainly laymo^v, ^^ut in the n^grcirfite 
of 1 161 votes, which were given by the memljcrs of the (iiiier- 
ciit (*(>]] ct^'cs in the university, including Trinity College, it 
IS said tliat 900 or 1000 were the votes of cler^'-meri, and it is 
highly probable that Lord Lyndhui'st would liuvc obtained a 
majority from the rotes of clergymen entirely independent (tf tbe 
snm^rt of any laymen. 

There can be no donbt at all, but that the clergy of the chnrch 
of England do actually hold a predominant political power in 
botb the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and as both 
these universities are represented in parliament, it becomes a 
legitimate subject of pubhe interest to inquire into the origin of 
their ])arliamentaiy influence. 

Royal clmrters were granted to the IJuivcrsities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in the first year of the reign of King James the First, 
(a. d. 1603,) for the election of Members of Parliament, of which 
two were allowed to each nniversity. 

Soon after these privileges bad been conferred, fiean were en- 
tertained lest the universities might thus lose a portion of the 
aristocratic patronage;, which they had before enjoyed, as the 
duty of watching over their interests, and of protecting their 
rights anrl rxrlnsivp privileges was specially confided to their own 
representatives in ]);uliament. 

At the present time it is certain, that as populsir jtuu er in- 
creases, and as the universities become gradually secularized, 
their pcculiiu" position and their advantages will form the sub- 
ject of frequent debate, and even of legislation in parliament, 
and the representation of their supposed interests will naturally 
be considered as a poHtical advantage, while the actual posses* 
sion of a majority of votes by the clergy of the Chiurch of Eng- 
land will cnsmre, for a long time, a decidedly ecclesiastical bias 
to all the political proceedings of the governing body in each 
university. 

Among the resident member^ of the University of Cambridge, 
nearly all the graduates, who arc memljers of the senate, are 
also clergymen, and fellows of colleges. Indeed, the pccuharity 
of college statutes generally requires the taking of orders, under 
the penalty of expiusion mm the college, which is interpreted 
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to mean a retiremexit from the foundation or endowed portion of 
the college. 

Such an extraordinary statute was probably at first intended 
to induce talented and highly educated men to enter the cleri- 
oil profemion in the Church of England, in order to obtain the 
advantage of a fellowship, or to retain that emolumeut when 
once acquired. Laymen, however, contrive to obtain admit- 
tance among the college fellows in Trinity College, by an in* 
genious interpretation of tlie laws, wliich is worthy of notice. 

Those persons only are to be ciiosen as the fellows of Tnmty 
College, {iccording to the statutes, who propose to themselves, 
as tlieir final objeet, the study of sacrecl scripture, and within 
seven years after their admissiou to the degree of Masters of Arts, 
they are to take priests' orders, or to be for ever excluded from 
the college, and they are to take the following oath, among 
others: 

" I» N. N., swear and take God to witness, that I will make Theology 
the end of my studies ; and that when the time prescribed in these slatntes 
shaU arrive, I will ^ther take Holy Orders, or qoittbe College." 

These two clauses nve ititerpretcd as if they only formed one 
cUiise, and as if \\\v idtcrnative of ([nittin^ tlie collej::e included 
the study of Thcoiog}-, as well as the taking of Holy Orders. 

Owin^ to this interpretation, or to indifference about the oath, 
there are usually about au e^ual number of lu} uieii and clergy- 
men to be found among the junior fellows of the college, though 
the senior fellows, who are all of long standing in the university^ 
are necessarily clergymen of the Church of England^ and the 
principal coUege tutors are generally of the same clerical pro- 
fession. 

It may, however, be seriously questioned, whether Trinity 
College, Cambridge, be, at the present day, a college of dirines, 
when the majoritv of the students appear to go into lay pro- 
fessions, and when laynieu actually hold a cousiderable number 
of the college fellowships. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, Trinity 
College, and many other colleges at Cambridge, were, probably^ 
colleges of divines, but it is their interest^ at the present day, to 
become secularized, and the addition of talented lawyers to 
the body of the clergy is by no means a shght advantage, nor 
one which is undervalued by the clergy themselves. 

A general account of the state of the university in 1603. is 
contained in the preamble to the charter of King James the 
First to the university, for the election of two representatives in 
parhamenti aud all the colleges certainly appear, from tlua 
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document, to have beeu an especial object of the royal interest, 
and were obiionsly intended to be represented in parliement^ 
witb respect to their indhidnal interests, as well as the more 
general interests of the university. 
The charter commences in the following words : 

"James, by the grace oi Gud, kiog of England, Scotland, France, atid 
Irdand. defender (MT the fiuth, &e., to all whom the present letter ma/ 
reach, gre^mg. 

'* Whereas oar academy and University of Cambridge, in our county of 
CambridtifP, i<i nn ancient University, consisting of sixtet-n colleges, halls, 
and hofcteis ot good learning, founded partlv by our most illustrious and 
mighty ancestors, the kings uud queens of this kingdom, and partly l>y 
archbishops, lords, grandees, nobles, bishops, and other distingou^ed, 
pious, and devoot men ; snd moreover endowed and augmented with 
noble and ample rents, revenaes, possessions, privileges, and other pro- 
perty, to the honor of God, and to the support and promotion of piety, 
vii tue, erudition and learninET. In which colleges, halls, and liostcls, 
mau)' local statutes, cunslitutiuus, ordinances, laws, and enactments have 
been made, published and ordained, both for the good administration 
and government of the said colleges, halls, and hostels, and of their 
members, and of the students in the same, and of other persons residing 
there; and for the lease, discharge, disposition, and preservation of the 
rents, revenues, possessions, and other ])roperty given, granted, assigned, 
or confirmed to the aforesaid colleges, halls, or hostels by their founders, 
or otherwise. For the observaace and maintenanoe of which statutes, 
oonstitotions, ordinances, laws, enactments, and privileges, all those 
persons, or the majority of them, take ooipoial oaths apoa the sacred 
gospels of God. 

" And whereas in times pa«t, and especially lately, many statutes and 
acts of FarUanient have beeu made and proclaimed, both for and con* 
ceming the lease, discharge, disposition, and preservation of the rents, 
revenues, and possessions ot the said colleges, haOs, and hostels, and of 
their members, who are students, and residents therein : — It seems, 
therefore, to be worth while and necessary, that the said University, 
(w'hich abounds in a multitude of men eiKl nved with piety, wisdom, learn- 
ing, aud mtegnty,) and in winch all branches of science, both divine 
and human, and likewise all the liberal arts have been cnltivated and 
professed, shall, for the common advantage of the whole ^te, as well 
as of the University aforesaid, and of each of the colleges, halls, and 
hostels aforesaid, have burgesses in Parliament, from araonc?; tlieir own 
members, who shall make known to the high court of Parliament from 
time to time the true state of the &aid University, and ol each college, 
hall, and hostd therein, so that no statute or general act may tend to the^ 
prejudice or injury of those institntioins, or of any one of them in par- 
ticular, through want of just and proper knowledge and information." 

From tliia preamble to the charter, it seems that all the cor- 
porations of the colleges and of the muTersity are legally re- 
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presented in parliament, under the title oi the imiTeraityi and 

that each separate college must be in some degree a public in- 
stitution, entitled to its own sluirc of power and influence m tlic 
return of the representatives of the associated body of ail the 
colleges. 

But it is not onlv with reference to the House of Commons 

» 

that the Colleges possess politiciil power : the two honorary 
offices of the Chancellor and the High Steward ctf the Univer- 
sityi are now iiiTariably bestowed on members of the House of 
Loids; and, in fact, the two noblemen selected for these offices 

are the representatives, in the House of Lords, of the interests 
of the majority of the senate of the university : and the Duke 
of Korthumberland and Lord Lyndhurst would, in all proba- 
bility, be expected, by their constitnent**^ to nfivnrntc thr privi- 
leges and the exclusiveness of the university ;ind the colleges, 
in the case of any further change being proposed in parliament 
with respect to any of those ancient bodies. 

From this double advantage of being specially represented in 
both houses €i parliament, the constitution of the nniTersity 
itself and of its colleges becomes interesting in a public point 
of view, and their goreming principles may thus be closely 
examined as in the case of all other public institutions. 

The present state of the predominant ecclesiastical feeling 
among the college authorities in the University of Cambridge, 
is well expressed in the foilo^viii'jr words from an address deh- 
vcred to the Cambridge Camden Society, on the 28th March 
1810, by it^ president, the Venerable Archdeacon Thorp, MA.j 
Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity College. 

*' There wss a time« indeed* and it is not even yet quite gone by, 
when the Universities were consido:^ worthy of no higher office or 
honour, than as an arena, where men were to contend in the generous 
conthcts uf the intellect, to strive for scholarships and fellowships, to 
will medals and degreea." 

** But we trost that a sounder notion of our duties and our privi- 
leges is beginning to prevail ; and that it is not considered here to be 
bigotry, to maintain, that though their doors sre open with a liberal in* 
tcrprctation to all, who have on their part no conpcientioiis ?rro\ind8 for 
refnsinrr to conform to usages in which the Church's doctrine and dis- 
cipline are recognized without coinprumise, etill they are properly nur- 
series of Chnnimen wad for the Cunroh/' 

It must not be supposed, however, from these remarks, that 
the students are now compelled to attend at the 8ai!rament in 
Cambridge, Tlie ancient law of compulsion on this subject 
still remains a disgrace to the university statute book, but mo* 
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deni practioe pennits the attendance of the students at the 
Eocharist to be voluntary, and this change of system is thus 
deserredly praised by the Rev. Professor Sed^ck^ M.A., and 
Senior Fellow of Trinily College : — 

'* There are no forced £uchari8ta at Cambridge. At Trinity College, 
(aod I believe I may imdude in the remark every College Id the Uni* 

versity,) there has not, for many years, been the semblance of a pu- 
nishment for absence from the sucmment. Within my recollection of 
Cambridge there whs u uominttl j unishment for absence, but it was 
never intended tu have the force uf u coiupukive law : auil among the 
earliest leMOQs the students of my own year received from the poblic 
tator, was an exhortation to attend the Eacharist, accompanied at the 
same time with a solemn caution, that those who could not go with a 
clear conscience should keep away. I^t me add, (and I i*peuk from 
the experience of a thirty vears' residence,) tliat on no occa^-ion, eitlier 
public or private, have 1 seeu this iioly rite of our Church pcrlunncd 
with more solemnity and devotion than it is at the altar of a College 
Chapel. A hypocrite may sometimes have knelt down amongst as ; bat 
who can dare to look into the mazes of a man's heart 

Attendance at the reading of the morning or evening prayers 
of the Chnrch of England is still insisted upon from all the 
students^ witli hardly any exception, at Cambridge^ bat their 
attention to the service is not required^ and it is seldom giveni 
unless on Sundays, or occasionaUjr on week-days ; bat they are 
always cnreful tu maintain decorum^ and a mechanical unifor* 
mity during the sen ico. 

In this respect, too, ancient laws ?trr now obsolete ; for all the 
students of Trinity College were ordered to be severely repri- 
manded, according to the statutes of Elizabeth, if they took no 
part in the Common Prayer, or if they did not attend to the 
Lessons, At the present day, the repetition of responses is en- 
tirely vdontary, and most remain sOj unless it shoiud be wuihed 
to exclude dissenters from the chapel, which they are now com- 
pelled to attend. 

It would indeed be most nnreasouable to expect that the 
Unitarian members of any college in Caml)ri{lge sliould be ob- 
liged to repeat aloud tlic respojsses to the invocation to the 
Trinity, at the conunciicetnent of tlic Litany; and especially, as 
at present, dissenting students are only expected to remain 
quiet, and their thoughts may, consequently, be directed far 
away from the service, in which they cannot thoroughly and 
oonsdentiaasly join. 

Many of the ancient laws, both of the University and of the 

* Letters to the Editors of ihc Leeds Mercury, in reply to K. M. Beverley, £s<}., 
pages M tnd 31 1 priotcd io 1886. 
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Colleges at CjimbridgC; were obWously intended to confer ex- 
clusive privileges on the cierg>' of tlie Kstublishcd Church of this 
country; but as Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews, are 
now iulmittcd to reside in the colleges, and as laymen obtain 
fellowships ni the society which was once the piiucipal college 
of divines, the eedeiiMtical spirit of eschtriTeiieti is manifestiy 
in some degree modified, and there is gronnd to hope for ftirther 
conoessionB to the spirit of the times, and to the pecnniaiy in- 
terests of the university and the college corporations. 

It is quite possible, for instance, that without the aholition of 
any test, the senate of the University of Cambridge may per- 
}m{)s be induced to suspend tlic ecclesiastical subscription re- 
uuii'cd for the degree of Bachelor of .Vrts, until the creation of 
the Master of Arts, thereby preserving to the senate of the 
university its ancient ecclesiastical character, while the degree 
of Bachelor of iVrts may thus be conferred on Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics, as wdl as on membefi of the Chnxch of 
land. 

If, with this hoon, the suffirage should also be extended to 

Bachelors of Arts, so that Totes may be given for the members 
of Parliament, without any ecclesiastical restriction on the fran- 
chise. Dissenters and Uoman Catholics should be contented to 
sign a moderate declaration, that they will not exercise any 
power, authority, or inflnencM', by virtue of their otfice of Ba- 
chelors of Arts, to injure or weaken the Protestant Church, as 
it is by law established in England, or to distiirb the said 
church, or the bishops and clergy of the said church, in the pos- 
session of any rights or pririlc^ to which sncii draich, or tiie 
said bishops and clergy, are or may be bv law entitled. 

Snch a dedantion is already required from tiie cheers of all 
Enghsh corporations, in the place of the sacramental tests, by 
the 9th George IV. chap. 17, and uniformity and expediency 
appear to demand it as a substitute for the present declaration 
of decided membership with the Church of Kngland, for the 
degree ot Bachelor of Arts, in tlie University of Cambridge. 

The predomiuaat fears of change which inliuencc some of the 
leading resident members of that uni\ crsity, are not connected 
with the security of the universities, but with the security of the 
Church of Englaud, and on this account, the suspension of an 
ecclesiastical test would be preferred to its abolition, as the for- 
mer laws of ecclesisistical ezclusiveness might thus remain <m the 
statute-book for the degree of Master of while the exercise 
of them would be suspended for the degree of Bachelor, and the 
senate of the Tiniversit}' would stili meet in its ancient form of 
an ecclesiastical corporation. J. U. 
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Aat. III.— PRACTICAL IlEMARKS ON POPULAR JiDU- 
CATION. By A Scuoolmastee. No. 3* 

Things tvanted. 

Towards the terniiiiatioii of my last paper I ventured to make 
tiie tiuggestiou, that in teaching the young in our popular 
schools to know themselves^ it was of consequence that we should 
oommunicate to tbem some first notions st leasts of the qualities 
of the human mind, of its healthful and unhealthftd states^ and 
the conditions on which its sound action is known to dc^send. 
I conside r such instruction to be of so much importance^ uiat I 
wish distinctly to mark the opinion, by placing it in the prefront 
of my present communication. It is not, however, impossil^le 
that this opinion, and others which I have advanced, may have 
led some to consider me as somewhat of an educational vision- 
tirv. I have certainly no vnsh to be so deemed. At the same 
time I do not profess to feel any great auxicty about the results 
which may ensue to myself from the temperate enunciation of 
my delibmte convictions. How dear soever I may regard the 
fimrarable estimate of my fellow m^9 trnthj and finsnkness of 
speech must be held by me dearer still. Nor would I knowingly 
p;iye utterance to any (pinion, especially on so important a sub- 
ject as that which occupies our thoughts from any other consi- 
deration than an assured con\iction of its truth, and a hip:h esti- 
mate of its value. There is already but too much affectation of 
educational novelty in society. I know not whether there is any 
thing in the subject itself which invites and favoxu's such affec- 
tation, but every great educational reform has been attended by 
a larger share cdT pretension than fidls to the lot of other social 
transitions. In Athens these empty and showy dedaimers^ the 
sophists, who would prove for you almost any thing from any 
premises, make the worse appear the better reason, and upturn 
the grounds and pervert the practice of morality itself, appear 
from the keen exposures which we have of them from the lips of 
Socrates and the pens of liis disciples, to have availed themselves 
of the educational excitement of their day, to trade in large pro- 
mises and extravagant pretensions, wliich tlicy liail scarcely the 
will, even if they had the ability to perform. The revival of 
letters throughout Europe^ was another great educational crisis, 
which presented similar empirical displays. Public disputation 
became a prevailing passion. Men undertook to teadi every 
thing by short cuts, as if by patent inventions — to adopt the 
words of the great satirist as well as moral painter of his day^ 
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words which he puts into the mouth of Biauca^a music-master 
in his " Taming of the Slircw," 

" I moat begin with radiments of art ; 
To teach yon gamiit m a briefer sort. 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual, 
Th&a hath beeu taught by any of my trade." 

And how splendid soever may have been the talents — how ex- 
tensive soever the attamments of the Admirable Crichton, we at 
this time of day cannot but think there was no small degree of 
empiricism in a man, who, tliou^^li he died at the early age of 
twenty-two, " professed himself before the most learned bodies 
of Europe ready to dispute in all the sciences, to answer any 
qnostions, and to repel any objections either l)y Initio or a hun- 
dred kinds of verse, or by analytical invest? t inus and mathe- 
matical figures and who, iu addition to skill m corporeal ex- 
ercises, held himself out as a proficient in music, and in no fewer 
than ten luaguagcs, which, says a biographer, " were as fami* 
liar to him as his mother-tongne/' 

Not dissimilar grandeur of profession hare we at the present 
day. Bead the csSc^b of terms and the advertisements which are 

Sut forth. Persons who are unable to write grammaticaHyj nn- 
ertske to teach grammar, — who cannot follow out on paper a 
correct sequence of ideas, offer themselves as instructors in 
logic ; per*^(>ns who know scarcely more of the sciences than 
their names, tlie very pronunciation of which some arc not mas- 
ters of, profess to expound for the edification of the yonn^, the 
mysteries of " the Globes/' i\s it is phnused, Astronuiny, Algebra, 
Mensuration, Book-keeping, Stenogi iiphy, and as many other 
branches as you choose^ each and all by methods no less expe- 
ditions than infallible. Surely there must be men with whom 
knowledge comes by intuition, and skill in teaching is an in- 
stinct ; with whom the old Platonic doctrine, that we bring into 
the world with us ideas gained in onr previous state of existence, 
is estahlished by happy experience, and the obvious facts of the 
crise ; for ais to tlie orthodox and nigged way of learning before 
you teach, their genius is of too transcendent a natnre for snch 
antiquated drudgery. No matter what their former calling, nor 
what their former failures, they are now expert at every science, 
and deeply read in every tongue, or, as Sly describes himself iu 
the same drama^~ 

*' I, Christopher Sly, old Sly's son of Burton-heath, by birth a ped- 
lar, hy education a card-maker, by trsDsmutation a bear-herd, and now 
by present profession a tinker—" 
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they hnvc passed tliroiigli as many transmutations as PytT>nfi:o- 
ras liinisclt' could have imagined, and improving at every turn, 
have at last " jumped Jim Crow," tlic schoolmaster, and keep 
each a " mathematical, chiiisical, and commerciul academy/* 
where proficient scholars in every hranch are produced with the 
productiveness of steam, and the velocity of railroads. 

It is not least among the services which that inimitable sa- 
tiristy the author of Nicholas Nickleby/' has rendered to 
the cause of true knowledge and unsophisticated feeling, that 
in his unsparing anatomy of schools of the Greta Bridge class, 
he lays open Mr. SqueeiV '* new practical method'' of teaching 
the sciences 

•* * We go upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby ; the regu- 
lar educBtiMial system. C-l-e-a-n, dean, verb active, to make bright, 
to scour : w-i-n, win, d-e«r, der, winder, a casement. When the boy 
knows this out of book, he goes and does it. I^s jiut the same prin^ 
ciplc a« the use of the glohe«. — Where's the second boy ?' — ' Please, sir, 
he's weeding the garden,' replied a small voice. — ' To be sure,' said 
Squeers, by no means disconcerted ; ' so he is. B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, 
bottio, n-e-y, ney, bottiney, noon substantive, a knowledge of plants. 
When he has learned that bottiney is a knowledge of plants, he goes 
and knows 'em. That's ou* system, Nickleby ; what do you think of 
it?"' 

It is an indication of a return to a sounder state of things, 
that people hesin to entertain educational novelties with suspi- 
cion ; and though all such terms as \isionar)', t^uiiutic, and lu- 
novatioD, are two-edged tools, and may be made to discounte- 
nance the good as well as the bad, yet sociely is in a hopeful 
state when it becomes sensible of the impositions whicb are at- 
tempted to be practised upon it, and the pioneers of its way, its 
satinsts, cover existing fudge with merited contempt. 

To persons whose minds have been chiefly engaged in noting 
the contrast, the huniilinting contrast, Mhich exists between 
what is often i)rofesscd, and what is i tVcctcd by even the more 
costly of our present educational est;L])lishment8, the outline I 
have given of a course of popular tram iug, may well appear im- 
practicable ; and certainly I too thiuk it imuracticablc with uur 
actual instrumentality. I therefore proceed to point out what 
appear to me some indispensable pie-requisites. A thorough 
educational reform must <^ necessity be slow in comings and it 
can never come till certain existing influences undergo an entire 
diange. 

And frsf, the mind of the public at large must be more en- 
lightened than it is at present. Education is for the most part 
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an internal work and an iuteruul result. Its greatest achieve- 
ments are not in tlie dexterity of the fingers^ but in the ioond, 
Tigoroufl and weU-balanced action of the mind itsdf— not so 
much in anj actual acqniranent of knowledge — as the pos- 
session of internal power, of a well disciplined and a well-rega- 
lated mind — in habits of steady and sustained application, in 
activity aud precision of thought, in the ability to investigate, 
acquire, to turn knowledge to account: in the language of 
Milton on another subjeci , to know and hence to do." Now 
these are educational results lor Avhich an uninformed, or n su- 
perficially-informed public can have little or no cstinuite, and 
little or no appreciation. They are too much internal for them 
to see or value. They are therefore results for which there is 
no effectual demand. It is that which is palpable to sense 
which they admirei and what they admire they natiu-ally seek 
for. Display in consequence imposes upon the public mind. 
Large pretensions are taken at even more than their full value. 
I am just old enough to remember, that at the termination of 
the last war, eight and twenty shillinf^s ^vcre sccretiy given for 
a guinea. The public have often doue worse in rrn:ard to edu- 
cation; they have paid in gohl more than its current ])rice for 
paper-money. Ilcuce educational speculators swarm over the 
land. Imposing manners are preferred to solid acquirements, 
and kmd professions to aptness to teadi. The wider the range 
of knowledge offered to their aeceptancei and the shorter the 
time required for its communication, the greater the popularity, 
especially if to a scorn of established methods there is added a 
bold claim of novelty, and around the whole is thrown a veil of 
GerTnan mysticism. Tlie remedy for these current evils cnn he 
found only in an improvement of the puhbV intelligence. Edu- 
cation is lu its nature one of those things ol which the ordinary 
purclnisers are, in actual circumstances, least able to judge. 
The great patrons of education are to be found in the middle 
classes^, among our shopkeepers, merchants^persons who for 
the most part nossess money and good feeling— the means of 
usefulness whiim industry affordsj and a wish to turn tiietr 
means to a good account — hut who are too generally unable to 
appreciate the quality of the article they desire to possess them- 
selves and to communicate to others. Can we wonder then 
that the supply co!Te«:ponds with the demand ? and liow can we 
improve the article brought to market, except we improve the 
taste and enlarge the intelligence of the customers ? I do not 
of course mean that superior minds may not influence for the 
better the course of school education — but I do mean that this 
process of improtement is tardy and not altogether seen — while 
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there can be no doubt that if parents and patrons become dufy 
sensible of the kind of education that the young ought to re- 
ceive, our educaton will not fail to fit themselves for the duties 
of their office, or gp^ e way to less incompetent men. In medi- 
cine we have a case hi point. What has become of the solemn 
air of pretension lUKk-r which ignorance not very long since 
veiled its iiisiuliiciency ? The bag-wig, the ^old-heuded cane^ 
the important and myatcriuus air of the old-iiishioned physi- 
cian, has descended' into that limbo of social follies into which 
educational quackery is, I trust, destined to hasten* What in- 
telligence has done m one ease it will not in time fidl to effect 
in the other. But this leads me to 

A ucmi requisite ; Medical practice owes no small part of 
the reformation it has undergone to the prevalence of improved 
modes of education, and the establishment of snitnble tests of 
ability, in the profession itself. It has done much by its own 
efforts to redeem its character, to raise the practice into the 
dignity of a profession. And so — one of our first duties will 
be to educate our educators, and to adopt the necessary means 
for ascertaining that those who aspire to the office are compe- 
tent to discharge its duties. It appears from the evidence of 
Dr. Kay before the Educational Committee of the House of 
Commons, that out of 1376 teachers engaged in the towns of 
Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, Bury, and York, in the educa- 
tion of the young of the poorer classes, only 130 — 130 out of 
1375 — one-tenth, had received any education for tlicir employ- 
ment. And of the comparatively few teachers that the normal 
school connected with the British School Society trains for the 
work of education, the average of time which they remain under 
instruction, we learn from ]S£r. Dunn's evidence before the same 
Committee, does not extend beyond three, or at tJie utmost 
four months. With great propriety might Mr. Dunn assert 
that such a period was quite insufficient. " The question/' he 
goes on to say, *' the question often is, shall we send out a man 
with four months' traming, or shall we let them have a man 
with no training at all." Up to this time or nearly so, the 
education of our educators has been left almost exclusivclv to 
chance. It is true that a large share of the work of education 
— especially of the higher education, is in the hands of mi- 
nisters of religiou who are generally men of mure or less know- 
ledge and cultivation. But the cases are rare indeed in wUch 
any person is able to discharge adequately the duties of two pro- 
fessions; and the ministers of religion, now much soever they 
may labour to turn their knowledge to account in the work of 
education, have not received a trauiing specifically for the pur* 
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pose, and fully am I satisfied that a spedfie traiiiiiig is reqid* 
site for the oflBce of an educator. There is scarcely an office— 
not even the ministry of religion itself — wliich requires more 
pecnliiir aptitudes ; there is scarcely an office which involves 
hi^:her or more sacred obligations ; and it is indeed to be re- 
gretted, that even in the least insufficient class of instructors, 
the business of education should have been made a mere ap- 
pendage to another profession — a means to eke out the le- 
Bonroes which a certain position in society requires* Nor am I 
a believer in the doctrine that a less compeUnit set of instmc- 
tors will suffice for our popular schools. I do not indeed si^ 
that they demand the same extent and v:u*iety of knowledge as 
is needed in the Grammar-school. Yet in this very difficult and 
very important work, it is not easy to mention the branch of 
knowledge which may not be made serviceable even in a parish 
school ; — but the great want is of persons who have studied, 
carefully studied, education as a science, who have therefore 
made themselves well acquainted with the human mind — the 
material^ so to say, with which they have to work — who hare 
had what may be a natural aptitude for communicating know- 
ledge, and training the mental and moral powers^ well diwi- 
plined and deyeloped ; who have acquired that first great lesson, 
in the art of commanding, the habit of rational obedience, and 
have been led to govern themselves as an essential preliminary 
to governing and improving others. Now if these high results, 
these superior accouiplishnicnts are essential requisites in a 
good educator, how arc they to be ac([uired if the work of edu- 
cation is still left to those who have failed in other pursuits — ^to 
those who have other and most absorbing duties, — ^how, in 
abort, except by the adoption of a suitable plan for edueaiing 
our educators ? Something may be done by indirect means. 
If you establish good schools here and there up and down the 
country, and place in them the best masters you can find, you 
will not fail to exert a beneficial influence in the respective 
neighbourhoods. But all who have made the attempt are fully 
aware that the great difficulty is to find teachers competent to 
work out the ideas they have formed, and the plans they set in 
action. In no one tiling more than in a school does success 
depend on the principal who is employed in its duties. The 
best devised system wul prove of litUe avail and wiU soon de- 
generate into mediocrity or worse, unless you place over it a 
competent head; and even a bad system in good hands shall 
produce better results ; for in a school it is emphatically true 
that the government which " is best administered is best/' We 
have then no adequate resource— we have no sure warrant for 
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able iii8tnictors> but in an instnunentaHty wbich shall seciire a 
good education for onr educaton. 

One immediate consequence of such a pieparatory discipline 
would supply ANOTHER REQUISITE — it would tend to create a 

rational confidence f>n tlio part of parents and patrons. One 
eHcct of the cxcitCTucut which hm now for some time prevailed 
on the subject of education, is lu the existence of a restlessness 
and proncncss to dissatisfaction on the part of parents towards 
the teachers ui the young. So much, and fur the most part 
so justly, have existing modes of tuition been impeached, that 
parents, whether able to fonn a oonreet judgment or not, and 
even to some extent children themsehes, have become imbued 
with a disposition to find ftnlt, to doubt, distmst, and perhaps sub- 
vert the plans which in any case may be pursued. This is an un- 
happy state of things. I do not mean that I wish it had never 
existed. It is a necessary part of the transition thronp:h which 
we are going, fiom what was vcr}' had to what I believe will 
prove something better ; and I would fjir ratlier that the un- 
easiness and discontent were universal as well as intense, than 
tiiut society should continue to suifer under its educational 
wrongs* At the same time it is an eviL It doubles the diffi- 
culties of the teacher, interferes with his plans, his disdplme, 
his peace, and general efiBciency. However enlightened he may 
be, however zealous in the discharge of his duties, the educator, 
if liable to anxious, distrustful, and perhaps unwise interfe- 
rence from the parent, will find in that influence his greatest 
impedinicnt, and cannot fail to have no small part of his la- 
bours and h(i|)( s li'ustruted. Many illustrations of this remark 
have conic witliin my own knowledge. I know a teacher who 
received charge of a boy that liad been subjected to habitual 
flogging, in order to secure his progress in the Latin language. 
He was but a child, and the result, as might have been antici- 
pated, was, a thorough dislike of the study, and an entire inap' 
titude for its prosecution. Acting on the judicious plan that 
abstinenoe is the best remedy for a diseased appetite, the new 
teacher did not allow the boy to proceed with the language, but 
told hun that he should do so when he had made pro^ss in 
other pursuits. The plan was proceeding; witii every promise 
of a good result, when the parent interfered, intimated that he 
" paitl for a classical education, and wished his son to have it." 
Explanation was tendered by the instructor — but in vain. The 
Latin was resumed, every effort was made — ^but no progress. 
Abstinence was again ventured on — again set aside by the pa- 
rent; and the final lesidt was, that the boy acquired littie more 
good than a slight abatement of his inveterate distaste for the 
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flttidy. I know of another case in which a boy who Inul con- 
tracted in low company the habit of using grosa and u^icnsive 
language^ waa removed firom an institiitioii because only moral 
means were tried for bii conrection^ his parent stating that he 
thought it better his son should go where flogging was cos* 
tomary, as if even his actual master would depart from his prac- 
tice and inflict corporal punishment on him, he should object 
to its being done, for then the discredit and the pain would be 
too markerl and severe ; and so the boy was sent to a school 
where the cane, by being in constant requisition, lost the only 
vahie it c an liavc, in being used very seldom and but for special 
delinqueucies. 

If, however^ teachers had in general received a competent 
education before they entered on the duties of their office, and 
if some outward sign and seal were adopted by whidi the in« 
structed educator diould be known, the confidence of parents 
would be at least so far conciliated, that they would be ready 
to think favourably of teachers till experience had proved their 
incompetency : and thus the intelli^^ent nmoTiij them wonlfl Tiot 
have their efforts nhstructed, but enjoy full opportunity for 
earn-in g out their ideas into practice, and of proving their suf- 
ficiency for their important engagements. And such confidence 
would also not only increase theu' mUuence with their pupils, 
enabling them to realise their plans and wishes, and to dispense 
with severity of discipline^ but also raise the prcMfession gen^^y 
in public esteem, secure it a less incompetent remuneration^ 
and call into its walks persons of superior endowments. Next 
to the ministers of religion, there is no body of functionaries in 
whose character the public has so great an interest as in the in- 
ptrnetors of the young. With them lies no small portion of the 
influence which (Irtcriniues the happmcss of each successive 
age ; tnie, they make not the laws, but theirs it is to form the 
chaiacter ot the age which gives its bearing to legislation ; they 
do not dispense justice, but they make our judges, and deter- 
mine the complexion of our calendars; and if, of any dass, em- 
phatically of the most numerous, the moat exposed to tempta- 
tion, the least prosperous, and the least restrained by general 
reflnement and prescriptive observances, emphaticalfy of the 
working myriads, the educators demand our most careml atten- 
tion. Once raise them, raise them to a sense of the importance 
and dignity of their office — to no nig^rr^^rf^ sufficiency for its 
duties : espeeially raise them to a high moral tone, to a self-re- 
spect, to geuuiiie Christian benevolence, and you have by this one 
act done much to elevate and refiue the tone, and enlarge the 
happiness of the great mass of the nation. The instructors of 
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the yoath of the labouring population^ arc a body of men vho 
associate moce in our Fko&stant country with the adult portion^ 
of them, than any other educated class. At prea^t these in^ 

stnictors nre too little elevated above tlic people and too de- 
pendent on them, to exert a very bencfirin? infltience; indeed it 
is to be feared that, as they are sometimes chosen by them for 
qualities which are more imposing tlian estimable, so do tlity 
even (inadvertently it may be,) encourage in their patrons the 
very habits of thought, feeling and action, which they ought 
gently hut faithfuUy to resist and wear away. But if the in- 
structors were thenuelyes duly instructed, and especially if th^ 
were men of a high but not severe moral tone, of kind and cour- 
teous deportment, yet possessed of firmness of character, they 
could not iail to make their indirect influence highly advanta- 
geous to the people at large. A salutary stream of moral pu- 
rity, as well as of intellectual light, would go ibrlh from each 
seiiool-establishment, and whikj we only aimed to educate the 
young, we should, in reality, be securing the inipiuvcmeut of 
the mature — an improvement which in its turn would act bene- 
ficially on the schoolmaster as well as the school, refining his 
own character whOe tt increased the efficiency of his direct in- 
stnictions. 

This traiu of thought brings me to n fourth requinie ; one of not 
less consequence than any I have yet noticed. There must be a 
change for the better in the character, feelings, and conduct, f>f 
not a few of the parents, before wc can realise our >\ishes for tiu) 
children. Whatever time may be occupied in '^r]u)ol duties, how 
many hours ilocs a child spend during ^\lllch the professed 
instructor has no influence over him; spend under influences 
for whieh the parent only is and can be answerable \ And these 
are the Tcry periods when the young are most susc^tihle of im- 
pressions; when the moral and intellectual life opens sponta- 
neously to surrounding influences, and receives them therefore 
most readily and most deej)l\-. If in the actual state of things I 
am asked, who and whnt t du ;>trs our young — I answer, their 
mother and their fatlur, their brothers and sibters, their play- 
mates, tlieir casual eouvpauions. As it is, school is very much 
what the French term, " a false position," a state of uniiatiu'al 
and irksome restraint — a sort of intellectual piisou, whence the 
young escape as soon as they can, and escape with that gladness 
and impetuosity which give a xest and an impulse to every other 
influence in winch they may be engaged. Thus e?en a factitious 
power is given to influences which are in themselves sufficiently 
strong ; and whatever, therefore, presents itself to their accept- 
ance out of the boundaries of the school, is eagerly accepted and 
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wmaly cheriahed. It is true that this mtf rendor the good <if 

home ft grater j^ood than it would otherwise prove ; but it also 
magTiifics any evil wliieli in any mse may attach to it, while it 
makes the seflnctioiis uf evil coinpauionship irresistible. And 
only think iiow muck danger there is that the evil, both within 
and without the precincts of home, shoiild preponderate, when 
so many of tlie parents are either engaged in the factory, or 
otiier OQt-of-door employments, early and latOy or oflbr to their 
children, in temper or in conduct, examples which it would be 
fiur better iot them they should never behold. I can never 
regard it as any thing but a most unnatural and banefol state of 
things for the mother of a family to be found any where habitu- 
allv^ but in the mMl-^t (»f her domrstic coTiceniH. TTors is the in- 
llucuce whicli Nature designed to be the creator oi iier cluidrcn's 
character. There is no influence equal to thnt which she sheds 
fortli ; no teacher of morality comparable for cUuct with the kind- 
ness of her eve and lip, the warmth of her heart, the gentleness, 
sincerity, and simpUcity of her bearing. Unhappy the child that is 
severed from these fostering and gnaraian powers ; more, infinite* 
1y more unhappy he or she m whose case these ministers of puri^ 
and love are replaced by the harsh tone, the tongue of viok nco 
and deceit, the oft uplifi»d hand, the brow of anger, and a life of 
intemperance. Even under the worst domestic traininor, and 
the greatest (loincstic neglect, a ^ond school education ^vill do 
something ; hut how much of its good will be frustrated^ liow 
much of iU best influence will be overpowered in such a ctisej 
nay, there is a iviw tliat the very knowledge which this school 
imparts, may be converted into power for evil, by the perverting 
influence of an immoral home. Tea I we must look to the parents 
as wdl as the instructors of the young. We must cleanse and 
enlighten the hearths of our cottages | we must strive to weaK 
the father from guilty pleasure, and to take the mother out of 
the factory, and train her to love and pursue her domestic duties, 
ere we can reasonably expect to reap the naturnl rewards of a 
good system of popular education. And here let me bear my 
humble but earnest testimony to the need, the urgent need 
there is, for a good system of female education, especially in our 
manufacturing districts. The general remarks, indeed, which I 
made in the two previous papers, are designed to apply as much 
to the education of girls as to that of boys ; but so lon^ aa 
first are to continue to be drafted off at an early age into our 
&ctories, special efforts for their improvement, both during their 
school time and subsequently, are imperatively required, Aa it 
is — wliat, let rac ask — ^vhat training does a girl engaged in 
factozy labour iGcoive, of a nature to prepare her for those mftt^rmvl 
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duties which in all piobability will devolve upcm her ? It is true 
that during the two or three years which intcn'cno between her 
childhood and tlio time of her cntcrino; the factory, she may be 
employed in some domestic engagement, yet in vcrj^ little that 
is better than nursing a younger child, and that ala^i ! nut seldom 
under eircnmstances trying to her temper and contaminating to 
her morals. I know, indeed, there are exceptions : I rejoice to 
know it. Him are parents wlio» tium^h loft without aehixil 
odneatum^ are jet pnie in their oonyenaAion and kindly in their 
intercouaes; whose homes are the abode of cleanliness, order^ 
propriety, perhaps of the light and comfort of religion. The virtue 
of such pmons is of the high^t kind, practised and preserved as 
it is iiTif^ermost adverse circumstances. But I should speak from 
my wis! ins rather than my knowledge, did I ailirm that they 
presented any thing more than rare and most lionourable excep- 
tions. TIic rule is more or less the reverse, and by ^ncral facta 
must niy ubserviitiuiiij be governed. \\ eil, then, aiter nursing for 
some two or three years a youi^r, perhaps a neglected, child, the 
girl ii sent into tlie factory. Those who know how fiur the ediip 
cationalcbHises in the last Factory Act are evaded, and how kmc 
and hard the labour still is, and what tlic moral atmosphere (x 
a &ctory, will not look for any iufluenoe of a decidedly beneficial 
character either during or nfter the hour^ of occupation, still less 
for any training which shall prepare the j^irl for the duties of 
maternity. Soon, however, she earns by iier own exertions a 
weekly sum, which she is aware would suffice for her own main- 
tenance. She has in consequence a premature sense of inde- 
pendence, and either becomes exacting at home, if not refractonr, 
wqutiits predncta for a residence wnere she can be oompletdgr 
bar own nustms. Left tkns nneontroUed by others, and naving 
Uttle or no selfi^ontrola she eoqiends what she can spare fiem 
food, in finery and unimpnyving pleasures, well if they are not 
degrading ; and as, perhaps, the least injurious result, contracts 
an early marriage, enters upon relations f)f whose nature and 
importance she lias scarcely any conception, and for whose 
duties she is almost whoUy imprcpared. If tlierc is trutii in this 
sketch, what can be expected ? of tlie inoiit ordinary domestic 
engagements, slic i.^ nearly ignorant; domestic habits she 
haanot been trained to; personal and domestic neatness, pro* 
piiety and comfort, die understands scarcely at all; her nund is 
oninfoimed; her character undisciplined, her temper unregulated. 
In consequeuee, home is not made pleasing and cheerful to her 
husband, he soon begins to seek out>door gratifications ; she, per- 
haps, returns to the factor}^; a family comes on, but tlie parents 
are unable topiove a ikther and a mother to the mind and heart of 
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their children ; imtliriftiness prevails, then waste, then want, 
want sometimes in the midst of plenty j want creates dissatis- 
faction, mutual reproaches ; quarrels lead to blows, blows bring 
on a aqparation; and thus a couple who at first may have enter- 
tained kindly feeling one to another, and have entered on liib 
with bright fancies and fairy hopes, are involved in broils and 
other cakimities which, with occasional alternations and abate- 
ments, may, alas ! endure for life. A^'lint a waste have we here 
of the means of ]i;ip])inc-ss ; what a blighting of good feeling-, 
what moral and social dcvustatioji. The enuso of this? It is not 
in nnv defect of nature, nor in anv iniforeseeu misfortune — it is 
ignorance— iguoraiu c, that groat bane of the poor man, that 
direful curse on his domestic happiness, that irreparable— yes ! 
too often irreparable domestic calamity I Well^ then, may I ask^ 
nay I wonld beg and entreat that the females of onr working 
popidation may receive such a training as may rescue them from 
moral ruin, from the sad necessity under which too many of 
them now lie — a necessity not of nature but of circumstances, 
that sad, that bitter necessity of entailing moral mid social dis- 
tress on those httle ones whom at first, at least, they clicrisli as 
they do their own life. Nay, did the mother duly feel the bit- 
terness of tliis necessity, a remedy would not be hopeless. The 
evil is, tliat lur aut of having their miuds opened, they allow 
themselves to be drawn on by outward influences — ^unthinking 
whither they are hurrying themj tiU retreat is almost impossible* 
Otherwise that holy instinct — a mother's love — would exert its 
mighty power for the moral preservation of the young. And 
after all, even in the worst condition, did parents feel that their 
lot is still in their own hands, — their lot, and in that, tlic lot of 
their family, — were tlicy led to look rather at Avhat they could 
do for themselves and for their offspring, tliau at what tlicy 
expect — but often in vain, others n ill do for them ; — I say almost 
even at the worst, the mother and f ather might and would ex- 
ert some restraining; and salutary influence. As it is, however, 
existing evils of the social system are aggravated by their own 
fiiilures in duty. It should never be forgotten that a child could 
not enter a factory but by the act of the parents. It ia 
thcy^ in realit}% who send children there; and I weep to say it, 
parents are found who thinking exclusively of the addition which 
may hence accrue to their own pecuniar}- means, thinking, per- 
haps exclusively, how they mny work less or work not at all, or 
have more to spend in vitiating pleasures, — parents iue found 
who, with no higher feeling than this, with no reo:flrdto a child's 
education, a child's welfare, or the welfare of that child's future 
family, will adopt even dishonest and unlawfol means to pro* 
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core for the cMd premature admission to those places of toil 

where it can, as a child, get no good» and must be fortonate, 

indeed, if it does not get much harm alike to its body, mind, and 
soul. Tliere is no remedy for this afflicting evil, but in education. 
Laws will prove, ns laws have proved, but sorry preventives, and, 
it may be, even stimiblin*;: blocks to ])arental virtue. We must 
cnliglitc'u our working population — above we must educate 
the future mothers of the industrious classes. I am fully aware 
that nothing can make up for the want ut a domestic training. 
The mother is the hest teacher of the daughter in all that oon^ 
corns the future duties of that daughter in her ovn home. And 
I must declare it a most unnatural condition of society, when 
an influence is wanting which was designed of Providence to 
prepare females for the offices of domestic life ; when a mother, 
instead of diselmrpng the most sacred oblij^'ations in forming 
her jiirTs mind, heart, and character, in training her gently by 
liei 11 example to skill in the several operations which family 
cuiiiluri recpiires — is either ignorant or scarcely half taught her- 
self, or away from her home, engaged in making money, which 
rarely under the curcumstances, very rarely conduces to happiness. 
Stilli though we cannot replace, we may do something to sup- 
ply a mother's care. It is the duty of the girl's schooL And 
lu re too the principles should he studiously kept in view which 
I laid down respecting general popular educationj and the ques- 
tions must be — what does it most concern a girl to know? — 
what will she have to do? what will open out and expnnd with 
the increase of her duties, interests, and wants ? lu addition to 
the requirements I have already made — T say in addition, for 
certainly the education of the female ought in no wise to be 
inferior to that of the male — in addition, then, our girls' school 
must teach, and that not hy rote but by practice and experience^ 
the practical arts of domestic life — sewing, knitting, making and 
mending, baking, brewing, together with cooking; nor only 
this, it must triun its inmates to personal neatness and pro- 
priety, to command their temper, to regulate their passions, to 
know and feel the importance of their actual and their coming 
duties; besides traininp^ theni to habits of thrift, industry, and 
gentleness. And since it is obvious that the mind of a cliild 
does not ami cannot open to many of the duties of the woman, 
there should be institutions to receive the children when th^ 
leave the school. — ^Institutions so ordered that their hours and 
discipline may be suited to young women engaged in manual 
labour, and presided over by matrons whose character would be 
a guarantee that all should be done which could be done, to 
))ring up the pupils for a wise and efficient discharge of their 
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most important fiiturc ohliprationg. This matter is one of vital 
interest to the working' in an. it is of small consequence what 
!iis earnings are, what Ins own habits at the first, what his own. 
intcUiprcncc, if he has not a well-disposed, tlirifty, and clever 
partner; without this, other advantages fail of much of their 
effect ; his resources are squandevedi iiis own liabite vitialed ; tluit 
intelligence wlddi ought to hare been the light of his home, 
as weU as of his own mind, shows him only too strikingly the 
deficiencies of his wife and the extent of n0§^ect which his 
children suffer ; and beyond question^ in the ordinary course of 
things^ the last state of tliat man, and of that family, is worse, 
incomparably worse, than the first. No one, then, hn?^ so deep 
an interest in the proper education and training of the female 
portion of our industrious population, as the working man liim- 
self j and could the privations and atilictiona which domestic 
ignorance inflicts upon him but too often^ make him feel the 
impulses of a tine benevolence towards the ooming genentioiit 
he would think notiung of any smsH sacrifice he might have 
to make, in order to save his own sons and daughters from a 
heritage so monmfiil as his own. Most fbrrentiy do I wish we 
could see these generous impulses in active operation. It is not 
a smfiU misfortimc for the workinf^r classe?^ that they have had 
their characters undermined by charity, and having thus lost no 
smrdi portion of genuine independence, have been led to look to 
a stranger's liand for a ^iu»}>ly of some of their highest wants, 
nor least of the ineuna of education for their children. Would 
that there was no need of charity amongst tibem I Charity has, 
I know, its advanta^, bnt the advanti^^es of a msady indepen- 
dence are far superior. I want to "See the woridng man stand 
erect in the full consciousness of his own earthly self-sufficiency, 
stand erect modestly, bnt firmly in his own bright hearth, with 
his partner nnd liis Httle ones around liim; and beholding their 
comfort and happiness, be able to say — " they cnt not the bread 
of idleness or charity, they are not children of the charity-school, 
they wear the degrading badge of no party ; their bodies I have 
fed aiid clothed ; their minds I have Inid mstmcted out of the 
sweat of my brow j their hearts I will strive to luriii to the love 
of God and man, and then I trust in their torn, they wOl be 
able to pioride fat themselves and theirs in their own homes tend 
owe no one any thing bnt good will I" And I must be sUowed 
to think, that an education provided by the parents themselves 
would, in time, under wise and benevolent advice and aid, prove 
the best education our youthful poor could receive. It is a good 
general principle that cjxcli class can best make provision for 
its own wants. They best know what those wants are, cm in 
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general devise the best means for nipplying thcm^ and certainly 
will be most faithful in the operations Avhicli result. And my 
first wish is, that the education of their children should be taken 
in hand by the workinir classes themselves — or at least that tins 
sliuuld be steudily aimed at in whatever plans may be adopted; 
at all events uiav it be the final result of the ctibrts uf the friends 
of education. That it is the duty of the parent to provide for 
the education of his child cannot be questioned. It is a duty 
wliidi nmki aeoond only to thftt of providing them with sus- 
tenance and dothing. It is a most sacred obtigation. His own 
happiness, the happiness of his own flesh and blood, and the 
wel£u*e of his country, are involved in it« It is a duty from 
which nothing but absolute want can exonerate him ; and well 
may tliose who neglect it, who prefer selfish pleasnrfs, public 
amusements, the agitations of politics, schemes of general use- 
fuluess — any phantom, or even any secoud-ratc reality — who 
prefer these to the educ itiou of their children, well may they, 
at least they uu^Ut to, feci bitter cuiupuuction. And that they 
p o ss ess some ability for the purpose cannot be dented — periuips 
a greater amoont of ability than they themselves can imagine. 
At any rate, is it impossible for a parent to devote some hours 
on the Sunday, as well to the improvement of Ms children, as 
his own improvement ? Gould not one half hour be given each 
evcTiin;::: to tlic work ? Even in cases where the parent can neither 
read nor write, he or she—both indeed — can inform the minds 
and train the hcurts of their young ones as to their duties, inte- 
rests, and hopes ; whnt they should seek, what they should 
eliUii, and what frame of mind will best promote their weliare. 
Moreover, few, comparativelY, are the families where a sufficient 
portion of the income might not be spared and set aside as 
Bchool-monfly ; and thus 1^ individual enrtion much might be 
done for the edncation of the youthful poor. But I am now 
brought to ANOTHER REQUISITE, Rud to thc suggcstiou of the in- 
troduction into education of a principle which has been found 
efficacious in many other things — I mean the principle of jis- 
sociation. T w;uit the people in the main to rely on their uwu 
resources. 11 eileetual aid come from other quarters, tliey 
not be the worse off for making the effort; but should foreign 
assistance be withheld, they will have placed their hopes on a 
good fimndatbn. Now it is not by any means the least valu- 
able part of the information which the educational oonmiittee 
lunre supplied, that for the very sums of money which the 
people now expend in procnring a bad education — an education 
which is really no education — ^they might under judicious ar- 
rangements, secure a truly useful and permanently valuable sys- 
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tem of training for their children. The total cost of educating 
11,634 children of both sexes in the dame and common schools 
of Manclirstcr has been ealciilatcd by Dr. Kay to amount to 
iBl 7,398. 28., whereas the total outlay which lie contemplates 
for all the 25,000 cliildren in Manchester, who require a ^uud 
cdncatiuu, would bo €lB,r»00; that is to say, a good system 
would educate 25,000 cliikhea for £1,202. \>is. more than is 
now expended in a most defectiye and unworthy education for 
11,624 ; the number of children is more than doubled* tiie ex- 
pense increased by only one-seventeenth. I must, however, in fair- 
ness say, that I think Dr. K.ay has underrated the expeoBe which 
would attend on a good and efficient system of education. In a 
matter of this sort frugality may prove waste. Tt is enough to know 
that n Inrpre sum of money is expended by the ^vo^king classes 
for which they have at present no adequate return, and that the 
same sum, if well laid out, would etl'ect very much, if not all 
that they require. Let those whose children do not frequent 
school, and who therefore contribute nothing to the sums which 
Br. Kay has taken into his calculatious, let those parents pay 
their portion, and thus take steps for securing an education fiar 
their children, and Httle will reiuai)! for government to do, at 
least in our towns and cities. I'rom these remarks it will be 
gathered that 1 am of opinion that parents have the ability to 
provide the pmiinnry means for the pro] n r education of their 
chihhcn. Such, imdoubtedly, is my opinion. There may be 
exceptions. The hand-loom weavers arc, I am afraid, too poor 
to be able iu piu't with any of their most scanty resources. And 
bad times will aiiect others— but speaking in general terms, the 
people possess the means, I hope they idso have the will, and 
require but to be aided in the way. 

Self-supporting dispensaries are beginning to prevail; and 
with my views of the evils which a system of charity engenders, 
I cannot do other\vise than wish tliem God's speed. The plan 
is for a number of families to unite toprcthcr, and contribute tlie 
means by which they and theiis may be funnslHul with medical 
aid in time of need. Why cannot the same phui be adopted in 
education ? The workinj^ classes have already in existence many 
associated bodies, wliieh miyht easily mid most beneficially un- 
dertake the needfiil arrangements. Nor is it a disparagement of 
any of their existing objects to say, that to concern themselves 
in their societies, unions, and clubs, about the education of their 
children, would be more useful, and more conducive to the ex- 
tension of thor liberties, and the furtherance of their welfare, 
as a class, tlmn many a plan which may now engage their affec- 
tions. Or if it is useless to look to these quarters for the iutroduc- 
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ticm of the efficiency of Association iuto popular education, then 
where can be the difficulty of forming local unioiu for the pur- 
pose ? Few localities are without some person of superior en- 
lightenment, from whom the fjjerm miii;ht g-o forth — who by a 
little exertion might {issociate togctlirr a buliicient number of 
families tor the purpose of providin«i; out of their own resources 
means for the education of their ehildren. Indeed the very 
principle exists already, thougli in no very satisfactory state, in 
tick and bnrial dnbs/' Now, how painful is the thought, that 
a provision is made on the plan of mutual help, for replacmg a 
child's earnings, and consigning its body to tlie earth, in case of 
sickness or death — but none for its life, its mind, its character — 
for that, in short, which, should the child live, that and that only 
which will make life worth having?. The reader will already 
Imvc become aware that I am not a friend to hu-ge schools. One 
Inuidred hoys are too many for a master and an assistant. Let us, 
ho^ve^•cr, say one liuudred. Now, on an average, perhaps, every 
family would supply at least two children requiring education. 
Fifty famiUcs, then, would form a school union. Let -alnienoea 
week be paid for each child ; that is, one shilling a week by each 
head of a family. Let it be compulsory that this should be 
paid during the year ; and a certain income of fifty shillinga a 
week, or one hundred and thirty pounds a year, would be secmred. 
Let this not he thou2:ht too much. It is had thrift indeed to 
pay y(?iir educators ill. But for the gnarantcc d sahirj' of one 
iiundred and thirty pounds a year, a coin] u tent master would in 
time be secured, who should make his own ai raneccmcnts for 
procuring au assistant, which iu all cases should be considered 
indispensable. But whence, I may be asked, are school-rooms, 
play-grounds, and school apparatus to come? I should like to 
naTe the experiment made^ for I am of opinion that the salaiy 
I have named would do mudi to bring every needfU auxiliary. 
Few localities, at least in our towns, are without some large 
rooms which might be turned to account ; and then, are there 
not the rooms in which Sunday schools are taught — the greater 
part left unoccupied duruig at h^a^t one hundred and sixty hours 
of the one hundred and sixty-eight of which every week consists. 
Nor can I think it impossible for the working classes themselves, 
by proper organization, to have school-rooms erected where none 
already exist. Sure I am, if funds could be advanced under 
suitable regulations, the people would soon be able to repay them 
out of the savings which might ensue, from transacting in these 
rooms the business of their clubs and unions, instead of resorting, 
as they now generally do, to the public-house, where all have to 
pay a rent, not the less extravagant because it is indirect, and 
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where miiiy bart^ away their resources and their character for 
pleasnres which arc coY^tempiiUe in themaelvesi and banefiU to 

the working man's family. 

lu agricultural districts, thvsv s\i^';j:c st ions would not, perhaps, 
prove practicable without iDipoi taiit modifications ; but I am 
concerned with the educatiou more piirticularly of our towns 
and manufacturing viUages^ and I cannot but think that the 
nlaal have menticHied is eMy of adoption, and would work moil* 
heDeflflially. CSerfadnlj it wow avoid many goiim of the jedo^ 
that some working men may entertain against plans of education 
whifih pmt a new infinence into the hands of the wealthy or 
aristocratic chisses of society. Nor is it its least recommendation 
tlmt it would evfido nltotj^etlier that eccle^^iastical strife and dis- 
trust by which the churclmian and dissenter have, in this kingdom, 
prevented the establishment of a general national system of 
popular education. 

It may indeed be a fond conceit, but I must say that I am 
venr demraB that this suggestion should be known, canvassed, 
and tried: and so anxions am I that the people shoold be led Iq 
look exclusively to themselves for the snpply of their own want8| 
•ad be no ftirther weakened in the very vitals of their strength, 
indspendence, and happiness, by the extension of the chanty 
system, that I am somewhat unwillin*^ to divert the mind of my 
reader from this to any other resouj cc. 

It may, however, be pleaded, that some i)ecuniary assistance 
would be ijidispcMisiible. If so, let the operation of the chanty 
system be kept away, and let tlie resources which shall be found 
df absolute neoessity, be sought for in quarters where the plea 
of right mi^ be^ nrefened and soslained on the part of Iho 
people. Nov mllluNis of property exist in this kingdom de- 
cigned by the donors f<Mr the fiirtherance of education, but 
which is either useless, or less useful than it might be made, — 
who has so good a claim to this as the bulk of the nation ? 
Here are resources ample enoiiirh for nil onr wants. There is 
perhaps even more, more in amount, and more in annual in- 
come, than wit) I my views of the value of indepencience, and of 
the people's furiiisslanfi^ the supply of their oath wants, I should 
like them to make use of. However, there is enough to provide 
sdhool booses and school apparatus, to establish normal or model 
sdioolsy and to establish seminaries for the edneation and tiain- 
ing of pedlar eduoatm. More than this I do not ask* Let 
the people furnish the teacher's salary out of their own earn- 
ings. It is an effort which they ought to make, which it will 
do them good to make, which it will be for their children's ad- 
vantage they should make. I may add, they will eslimato move 
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a My the edncatiofn tlicy pay for, and they will in time take 
eetoal COM that* that for whidi they expend their 
the best of its kind. At least, if this supervision — ^the sape^• 
vision of the parent, is not all that could be wished, it is net 

likely to be improrcd under a system of charity, or if our po- 
pular schools were subjected to the many defects of committee- 
management. Should it, however, be recjuired that a part 
of the master's salary should come from some other source thau 
the means of the parents — the whole of it 1 can by no means 
allow to proceed irum any other source — should, however, a part 
be demanded, and should it be maintained that thus the inde^ 
pendenee of tiie master woold be best upheld, and a iodieioitB 
choice of masters be most efibctnally secnred when there is a 
joint action of the richer and the poorer, the more and the less 
instnicti^ classes, in woriding the means of popular education, 
then let the required resonrees be ftmiishod ny n local tnx, a 
tax assessed, aiul its expenditure directed, imdi r populfu* control 
— a tax on ail the members of each community, inasnuich as 
all are more or less, but all deeply, interested in the results of 
popular education. 

I must mention one more reqituUe^^ is time. Without time 
nothing can be done. As the custom la d sending dukben 
into onr ihctorifls^ there is not scope even for their physical edn^ 
cation, nraeh less their inteileetnal and moral culture. Thef are 
occupied too early, far too early in life, and too long each day, 
to allow of the requisite discipline. I cannot think without 
pain, of young children bein^ enslaved to any severe bodily em- 
ployment. It is a part of a system of intense and exhausting 
toil which prevails in this country, and which, un diversified as 
it is by 8uita1)ic recreations, amusements, and refinements, 
threatens to uudcrmine the strength, as it has already done 
something to imdemune the nrtne of our working popnlatioii. 
And if the physical efects on the existing generation of adnlte 
have been less injurions than might be expeicted, it is probably 
attribntable to the fact, that many of those who are engaged in 
these oppressive bodily pursuits, brought with them out of 
the countr}' situations in which they were reared, the Imie 
mid robust constitutions which such situation is, nor kjist, the 
outdoor labour incident to them, are calculated to form. May 
we not, however, be justified in looking with apprehension to 
the rising race, and to their offspring, wlu n our children are 
brought up not in the pure air of heaven, bat in the narrow 
fimits, elevated temperature, andinnrareair ofthe&ctonr and 
workshop? I text tor the result I do not indeed profess te 
give impiidt credit to the tales that are ctinent as to the bane* 
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ful effects of factories on the health of their iuiiuitc s. I have 
no doubt but that party politics have chosen the iactories as au 
ad\ antageoua field of battle. With eflbrts of this nature I 
have no fellow-feeling; but on general principlcsi principles 
.which are based on the laws of human well-being, I am fovoed 
to beliere that this early labour in these comparalivelj confined 
precinctsy must be injurious to the body, dwarfing to the mind, 
and detrimental to the morals. 

It is with me an unquestionable fact, that Katnre designed 
110 small period of ea?'ly life to be spent in hor.Ithful play — in 
that exercise of the frame, that invi.froratni^ ;nid joyous exer- 
cise which children so well know how to give tliemselves, when 
left to indulge their own impulses in the free breath and under 
the uncovered eye of day. Look at the child who enjoys what 
I may term natural air and exerdse — ^who wanden at wSl oyer 
the earth— Hdimbs its hills or its mountains, bathes in its livers 
or seas, plueks its flowers, inhales its breeaes— look at his ruddy 
cheeks, his bright glad eye, hear bis hearty laugh, and notice 
his strong and well-proportioned frame : — then tuni to the fac- 
tory child, on a summer's morn, wlion ovoiy tiling within and 
without him, conspires to call him uinoa l into the green fields, 
sauntering heavily on to his labonr : — or in the depth of winter, 
chilled or wet with rain hurrWng through the inelerncnt wea- 
ther, to the gas-lighted morning task, at winch he will luive to 
keep as long as nature fiumishes her overolied energies — look at 
these two children, mark the contrast—the contrast of their cir- 
cumstances, the contrast in their spirits and their prospects, 
and then say which of the two is likely to prove the more suc- 
cessful scholar ; nay, whether there is any hope that he whose 
bodily frame is laden as hea%ily as its physical powers can bear, 
offers any j)rospect of satisfactory mental or moral improvement. 
Little can be done till the educator has the yoimg under his 
charge, at lca^t nearly all the time that can be spared from play 
and recreation. If we would have a robust and happy pea- 
santry — ^a people possessed of both the ability and the wiU to 
fvdfil the duties of mature life, we must take dSTectnal measures 
to shield the young from the exhaustion consequent on prema- 
ture bodily labour. Indeed, up to the age of twelve, if not 
fourteen, the time of a child should mainly be spent in educa- 
tion — in play the education of the body, and study the educa- 
tion of the mind. And here again I would remind the parent, 
that with him lies the determination of the question, with him 
almost exelusively, certainly far more than with the legislature. 
If only parents were made sensible of what the welfare of their 
children requires, and weie so eulightcucd and self-denying aa 
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to resolye to make that welfare a conndfiratioti paramoimt to 

eTeiy other, I should have good hope^ nay an assurance, Uiat 
the time which is indispensc'ibly necessary for the education of 

their oftspriTif]r, Avoiild he kept frre from entrenchment. Either 
by their own act or by their influence on letrislation, their chil- 
dren would be preserved from severe labour until tlieir bodie^^ 
were in some ^ood measure prepared, and their miud informed, 
discipUued and 8trene:thcncd. 




J. R. B, 
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Art. TV.— an INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INNATE CORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE; 

- iiElMi AN EXAMINATION OF THOSE PARTS OF 
SCEIFTUKE ON WHICH IT HAS BEEN FOUNDED. 

Ik the present times, it requires no small amount of moral 
couca^B to attempt op(;nIy to inquire into the truth of any doc- 
trine, announced as infallible by those who hnxe obtained the 
privilege of directing; the rclipnoiis concerns of Cliristians. So- 
ciety in so deeply impressed by tlic belief timt inquiry is not 
only unnecessary, but siiiful, aa to make it imperative on every 
one who dares to tliink for himself, and to make known opi- 
nions difFcriug from such jus have been prumuigatcd, to recon- 
dlc himself to a kind of moral banishment from among his 
acqnaintanoBSi and sometimes even from among his oonnectiona 
and relations. It is kmentable to think th^ a man daie not 
attach his name to any discussion calling in qnestion the doc- 
trines of men, lest he should offend and estrange those with 
whom he is connected by the tics of fneudship, or bonds 
yet more deai*. Jesus Christ said truly, he came not to bring 
peace, but a sword; and dcscrilicd correctly what the condition 
of families would be. The accuracy of his judgment of human 
nature, unenlightened and misdirected, is proved abundantly by 
the present state of the Christian world. The contemplation of 
this IS painfbl ; but the cause of justice and tniUi must not be 
forsaken. 

Whatever degree of confidence may be given to men, who 
make Christianity their especial study, when we find such men 
differing widely among themselves in reference to points of be- 
lief, it is certain thrre mnst ])c something in the object of their 
study that is not ciciu'ly deiincd, and consequently not suited to 
the comprehension of all. ^\ < re this not the case, there could 
be no difference of opiniou. I'hc fact, however, being that there 
is, it is surely more beconung the dignity of man^s intellectual 
nature that eadi indmdnal shcnild inquire for himself than to 
prostrate his reason, which God has given to him^ before other 
men, without inquiry, or having any rational foundation for 
lielief. As the Psalmist says, " It is better to tmst in the Xiocd 
than to put confidence in man." 

There is no command more frequently issued from the pulpit 
than this,' — Scarcli the Scriptures, ^^1l;^t is the meaning of 
til is coi niaand ? is it tliat we should open the Bible, read it 
without reflectiou, aud again shut it ? Or does it mean that 
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wc sliould read, cxanninc %vhctl»er wliat wn read be tnic or false, 
and satisfy our niiiids in rct'erencc to what is ^yort]ly of belief, and 
what is unworthy ? No person of suue iinnd and sound judg- 
ment, can licsitate to pronounce the latter to be the true mean- 
ing of the command. But it is nevertheless certain, tliat those 
who bid us search the Scriptures, if we come to any conclusiua 
different from their own^^ and leading ns to doubt the accuracjf 
of thar mterpretationsi instantly doom ns to everlasting perdi- 
tion. This is rather a summary mode of rectifying error ; and 
it has its effect on all persons who dislike the trouble of reflec- 
tive research, or who are incapable of it, or whose ignorance, 
arising from dogmatic or imperfect education, may have ren- 
dered them tiiuid and superstitious. It is not calcuhitcd to raise 
those wlio ern[)loy sucli means to establish doctrines, in the es- 
timation of the wise and prudent ; because it indicates not only 
pride, and the absence of Christian chaiity, but a conspiracy 
against freedom of thought and Hberty of conscience. Ana more 
tiian thaty it indicates fisar, lest obedienoe to their own com- 
mand to aearcih the Scriptures should lead to their own oohf 
denmatbn. 

It is eieeedingly unfortonate, that while the human mind la 
rapidly improving its powers, its efforts in a study so impor- 
tant as that of religion, shouhl be disturbed by the notion, 
that certain ancient doctrines are unimpeachable, and the 
human aathorities wlio framed them infallible. It is equally 
unfortunate that mankind should imt^iue tliose who have lived 
and are no more, to have possessed tslents of superior power to 
fJiose with which their posterity has been blessed; that tiicy 
were more learned and able translators and commentators than 
any who might f^pear in after times. The disputes which were 
carried on in former times, when volumes were written of al* 
most incredilde number and bulk, about points of doctrine, as 
well as the differences that subsist at the present day, seem to 
be very inconsistent with the name given to that which containa 
the matter of <lispute — ret^elation. That word strictly mcuisan 
explanation, or a manifestation, of something not before under- 
stood. But a^i \ery different meanings are given to various 
parts of the Bible, and as the book speoally caUed the book of 
revelation is the most dark and incomprehimsible of aDy it eer* 
tainly appears very strange that the word should be applied to 
any thing doubtful, or iminteUigible. 

There is yet another thing that depresses inquiry, the kingly 
and legal sanction given to what is emphatically styled, the ow- 
tharized version of the Bible. Kini^s and councils are no wiser 
than other men; and why the strong arm of power should 
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oommand that no meaning shall })e given to the original Ian* 

g:«agc than that wliich power dictates, or that such command 
shoultl ])c obcvcf], is not easily perceived. Yet uhat is called 
established aiith(jnf\^ ijocs a great way with understandings 
that arc darkt ncfl , ;uul wliich blindly receive as true and faithful 
that which may be full of error. No inspired writer has given 
us the Bible in our language. We possess it on hnman autho- 
rity alone. 

!!?eiy one knowa that the Roman Churchy with the view to 
preserve uniformity of Greedy and consequently its power, not 
only withheld the Bible from the people altogether, but performed 
worship in a language uliicii tlie people did not understand. 
Numbers of the pricsthoofl were kept in ij^nurance, and many of 
them coTdd in it Ik r write nor read. When, however, the Bible 
came to be Ivuown, disputei* about its meaning arose, and varjons 
doctrines were founded upon the various interpretations and 
constructions which men chose to put upon its contents. Those 
points are not yet settled, and ChnstianB are divided into 
nnmerooB bodies, each giving particular interpretations, and 
condemning those of others as false. 

In treating of the supposed innate corruption of human nature^ 
it is proposed to assume the authorized translation of the Bible 
as correet, anfl to take its expressions as eonvcying no other 
meaning than tlint Avhicli the words are understood to convey in 
their ordinary and general acceptation. There is another autho- 
rized work to which it is necessary to refer, because it is the creed 
of the chui'chcs established in Great Britain, and which has for 
its title 'The Westminster confession of Faith/ because the 
doctrines it contains were agreed upon by a conYOcafeion of 
IMrines which assembled at Westmmster for the pnxpose of 
settling a creed. In this we have tlic texts of Scripture quoted, 
on which these divines aflirm the doctrines of the confession to 
be foundefl, sn tlnit every one has the means of satisfving himself 
whether the doctrines adopted rest on just premises and just 
conclusions, or otherwise. 

In order to understand clearly what is meant by the doetrine 
which declai'es man's nature to be corrupted aiid depraved, ii is 
necessary that we should know what his condition was before he 
became coimpted. We surely ought to find means for ascer- 
taining this in the same source whence the doctrine has been 
derived, and therefore let us examine it. 

It is there said that God created man in his own image or 
likeness : as it is al^o there that no man liath seen God at 
any time, it may appeal* ddlicult to imagine on what authority 
the historian of creation and of the earher ages of the world 
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makes the affinnstion. Many suppoeitioiis have been made 
respecting this matter ; and as God is represented as a Spirit 
a condition of being about which we can form no conception, 

divines have affirmed the likeness to be a spiritual likeness. 
But unless we can conceive what Spirit really means, and which 
we cannot, it is impossible to have any idea of a spiritual like- 
ness. Though divines hiive announced that God has no body, nor 
parts, they continually speak of Ilim as having parts. There 
aie passiigos iu the Bible which seem to justify the historiau in 
affirming that man was created in the ima^e of Qod. Moses^ 
in the histoxy attributed to him, narrates that he had expressed 
to God a great anxiety that He should manifest himself to 
him. We read in the thirty-third Chapter of Exodus, at the 
twentieth verse, " And He said, thou csnst not see my face ; 
for there shall no man see me and live. And the Lord said. 
Behold there is a plaee by mr-, n!\d thou shalt stand upon a rock; 
and it shall come to pass wMlc my trlorv ])asscth by, that I wiU 
put tiice iu a cleft of the joek, and will cover thee with my 
hand while I pass by, and 1 will take away mine hand, and thou 
shalt see my back parts ; but my face shsil not be seen." It is 
said in the third ehapt^ of Genesis, at the eighth yerse, 
''And they (Adam and Eye) heard the Toice of the Lord, 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day/' From these and 
other passages ire are led to perceive that, granting the history 
to have divine authority stamped upon it, God has a face, and 
hands, and feet. Therefore it was correct to sav tlmt mnn was 
created in tlie nnage of God, after His hk( nr ss. Tlu i c is uothuig 
so common in rehgious feeling and worship as giving Form 
to God.* The same divines who, before they are admitted to the 
sacred ofiice, arc under the obligation to subscribe the Confes- 
sion of Faith as their belief, never hesitate to preach that Christ 
sitteth or standeth at the ri(/ht hand of Gk»d. Nor do the^ ever 
think of denying the aflfirmation of Stephen, and to which he 
owed his martyrdom, that he actually saw Christ so standing. 
To labour, therefore, in any attempt to give any othrr than a 
literal meaning to any portion of the Bible, is nothing less tlian 
to cast an air of doubt over the whole of it. Because if we 
admit the le<;irnnacy of any attempt to explain, and to give 
other than a literal meaning to one portion, it must be admitted 
in refereuce to every other portion, and thus the whole might be 

[* It is only as an " argumetitiim ad hominem" \\c can aiiniit the truth of the state- 
ments Mid reaHot)ing!> in the text : at applictbleto the iiicoiuwtendc* of Divines thej 
are pertinent and forcible. — Ed.] 
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Mttered awiqr, and oompletdy altered and disguised so as to 
suit any particular purpose. The difficulty in oar way here is, 
that we hare no definition of a ^lit. One notion of it is, that a 
spirit has not flesh and bones; a notion imbibed from what 
Christ uttered after his resurrection. But it inay be remarked 
that lie did not scout the idea of a spirit iiaviiig Form; he only 
said it liad not flesh and bones. It is our absolute ignorance of 
what we call spiritual existence that occasions ourbeing^ puzzled ; 
for we cannot imagine any thing having form that doeji not 
occupy spaccj and is not material. We ought^ however, to con- 
sider that we haye no authority whatever for imagining that a 
spirit is immaterial. One vulgar notion of spirits Is, that tiiey 
have power to become invisible, or visible at pleasure. Now, if 
a spirit become visible, it is evident that it is so far material aa 
to affect th at Icind of matter called Light, otherwise we cotdd not 
see it. There arc material things so subtile m to be invisible. 
The cause which attracts a smdUi body to a |j;rc;itcr is in\isible. 
The elective fluid is invisible until it comes into ;i condition to 
emit light, with wbich it is either itself coni pounded, or in its 
passage it causes Hght to be emitted from the medium which it 
traverses. Erom l&ese considerations we may draw the inftnaioe 
that spirit does not ficcesMiri/y mean any thing that cannot he 
seen and has no form. We can conceiTe what no existence is ; 
of empfy space; but we cannot conceive an existence without 
the occupation of space. Now^ if we admit the credibihty of the 
Mosaic history" of Creation, we must believe that if man be in 
the likeness of God, if God walked in the Garden, if He placed 
His hand upon Moses, and if Clxrist sits at the right hand of God, 
the Creator must be of a nature that admits the occupation of 
space, ami consequently must have form. Nor is it inconsistent 
with the notion of form that Grod should possess all the attributes 
ascribed to Him. His intelligence may be infinite^ His ears may 
receive sounds however remote^ and distinguish each^ howevw 
great the multitude and confusion. Hiseye may penetratethiough 
space; and even hght may not be necessary for Him to see. If 
He has given to light the property to move with a velocity scarce^ 
within our oomprelien'^ion, His omnipresence may be conceived; 
for every power and pioperty conferred must be possessed by 
the Being conferring tiiem, in a degree immcasureably higher 
than the one receiving them. As we know that other created 
beings have senses and powers which we do not possess, the 
Intelligence which gave existence to all things^ however beyond 
our powers to estimate, may be conceived not to be incompatible 
with form, and to be embodied, though in a very dmerent 
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uamier^ fiom our IntelUgence. The idea of fonb, aa a jiroperty 

necessary to every tiling that exists, is so natural to ns, that 
when the idea of God is present to the mind, form ia present at 

the same time. 

From the foregoing considerations, as well as from the cir- 
cumstance of form being ascribed to God througliout tlie Bible, 
we are justified in forming such notions, and in viudicatiug the 
historian. Yet so anxious were the Divines assembled at AVest- 
minster to contradict him and other Bible writers in this and 
other points, that in the Confession of Faith God la described 
aa a Being without Body; Parts, or Passions/' With reqiect 
to body, tney may be oorroct if it be meant that God's body is 
not composed of the same materials as our bodies : but in refer- 
ence to parts, it is inconceivable to us that God Himself should 
he believed to have spoken without parts for speech, and to 
have Himself named His face and His hands, having neither. 
With respect to passions, it is most surjmsini^ we should he told 
that Grod has none, by Divines, wiio aie, as Divines have always 
been, in the constant practice of attempting to terrify us by 
threatening God's wrath and His yengeance, or of soothing us by 
speaking of Hia compassion and stowness to anger. The same 
mvines believe the tmth of the histories which represent God 
as cruel and vindictive, and bringing judgments on men, and 
yet insist on our believing that He is a being without passions. 
If the whole Bible is to be believed, we cannot believe the 
mIioIo Confession t)f Faitli. This part of the condition of Man 
as oi i^^maiiy created need not detain us longer. We need not 
dispute that he was created in the image of God. 

The next inquiry is of greater importance, inasmtich as it 
relates to the moral condition ui man ; and w e aie untitled to 
expect that we shall find this dearly laid down in the Bible. 
It is necessary, however, before entering on this most inte* 
resting and indispensable inqniiy, to state the admitted moral 
atMbutea of God, and to keep them constantly in view. We 
will state them in the form of postulates, because no one pro- 
fessing Christianity doubts them, and because no Deist who ac- 
knowledges there is snch a thing as Morality can deny them* 
I. God is a Being perfectly and infinitely Intelligent. 
II. God is a Being perfectly Just. 

III. God is a Being perfectly Benevolent, tempering His Jus- 
tice with Mercy. 

IV. God is a Bemg who cannot act in contradiction to His 
Jnstioe and Mercy and Intelligence ; nor to His own words or 
acts. 

These propositions being admitted, ought to regulate^ 

^% 
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1. Oar consideration of the evidences offered in support of 
any religion, and of the Christian religion in partUmkr, w mo- 
dified bv liiiman aiithoritv. 

2. Our consideration of tlic correctness of any Doctrine or 
Creed offered to our acccptauce. 

3. Our motives for obedience to religious liodips, or clmrclies 
incorporated by the laws of auy country; ur fur juimu^ tiiiv re- 
ligious bodies voluntarily associated, and receiving no protection 
tnm human law j or Ibr remaining independent of all religuras 
asflodatiimB* 

ETery one ought to exercise reason before adopting any teli* 
gion whatever J and before the process of reasoning is com- 
menced, the propositions that have been stated must be ad- 
mitted by ovory one endowed with moral feeling ; becaus(» if 
they be not admitted, the Deity being, in that case, placed m 
respect to character on a level witli ourselves, could not be 
worthy of adoration and love, and would necessarilv be an ob- 
ject of hatred and iear. Unfortunately for the bulk of man- 
kind, religious impressions are made on the mind before the 
reasoning powers aniye at maturity; and the consequence is, 
that tlie ruigion of multitudes, hming no sure foundation, be- 
comes either neglected, or entirely superstitious. 

In all religions, Zealots, Bigots, and Fanatics exist; and while 
every one of sound mind, and constituted with a proper share 
of moral feeling, can have compassion on sncli ]iersons on ac- 
count of tlic ir mental aberrations, and evcii forgive them for 
the mis( hid which they operate on human natiue, we cannot 
80 eiL'^ily forgive those who, for the sake of power, and the good 
things of this world, tlireaten with eternal perdition every man 
who dam to use bis reason, as God intendea it should be used, 
in separating truth from fidsehood, and who refuses to trample 
it under loot, and to believe whatever they please to dictate. 

Such, then, being the situation in wmch we are placed, we 
ought, in ereiy reUgious inquiry, to set aside all impiessiona 
made upon ns in childliood, when the mental powers are unfit 
to weigh truth and falsehood against each otlicr ; and to present 
on^scl^•cs bcl'orc the God who gave us reason, accepting with 
perfect humility tlie means He has bestowed niiuu us for disco- 
vering truth, and using them honestly and calmly : so that to 
whatever conclusion we come, we may throw ourselves on His 
unbounded Benevolence, in the perfect confidence that^ having 
employed our talents diligently and faithfully, we shall be ac- 
cepted by Him, although our reasoning be imperfect, and our 
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maj now procoed to search for such particulars relating to the 
moral condition of man at his creation^ as are faraished by the 
Mosaic histoiy. 

In the second chapter of Genesis^ beginning at the sixteenth 
▼ene, we find the following passage : ''And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying. Of even' tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely cat ; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt nut cat of it ; for in the day thou eatcst thereof 
thou shalt surely die." These words demand the most serious 
attention, because they are the groundwork of the doctrine into 
the truth of which wc are to inquire^ and which takes it for 
granted that man at his creation was a perfect being. Mui 
eonld not, at his creationj have been a perfect being, because it 
was necessary to impose a oommand upon him. He must have 
been liable to yield to temptation, because if he had not been 
liable, it would not have been necessary to threaten him with 
punishment. The nature of the temptation had a direct refer- 
ence to man^s moral ronflitioii. That condition was, partly, 
that he was ignorant of good and evil, and, ron.sc qucntly, of the 
distiju t Kill between them. That man was su, is clearly proved 
by auulhcr passage of the history, which narrates the conse- 
quences of his having yielded to the temptation placed in his 
way* We find it writtiBn at the twenty-second verse of the third 
chapter, ''And the Lord God said. Behold the man has become 
as one of us, to know good and evil." If man had, previously 
to his eating of the forbidden froit, known good and evilf God 
could not have expressed the consequence in this manner. 
NothiTi^ can be -more clear and distinct. Man, therefore, having 
been i^niorant of good and cx\\, the question uaturnUy occurs, 
what IS go(Kl and what is evil ? On the proper niulerstiuidmg 
of these words a vast deal more depends than a supcrhciai reader 
may imagine. 

These terms ma^ be defined thus : ffood means evei^ thing 

S' whidi our faculties are agreeably affected ; and evU every 
ing by which they are disa^eeablv affected. 
We now ask, in what mom conation could a human being 
be considered, whose faculties could not be affected either agree- 
ably or disaf^recahly ? The Confession of Faith tells us that man, 
at Ills creation, " had the law of God written in In's heart, and 
power to fulfil it." According to this statement, man must liave 
known that which Man riff ht, and that whieh was wrong; such 



thatwhidi was right, Acuity which takes cognisance of right 
and wrong must have been capable of being agreeably affected 
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by every thing rights and baTe esteemed every thing tliat was 
right to be good ; and must bave been cap&ble of being dis- 
agmably affected by every thing wrong, and nave esteemed every 

thinj]^ wroiij? to be e^il. But we nre expressly informed in the 
S( i ipturcs, tliat mrin was created ignorant of good and evil, and 
consequently he could have had no law written in his heart ; and 
he could not have sinued against a law which he could not com- 
prehend. 

Another difficulty besets us here, of a magnitude that is very 
leriooB. We bave seen that man was ignorant of good and evil, 
and oonaequently of right and wrong. A being so constituted 
ifl not bold by human law to be responsible for his actions. The 
consciousness of what is right and of what is wrong, is held by 
the law of man to be necessary to constitute responsibiUty ; and 
all persons void of sncli coii«eiousness, who may have committed 
actions which would have rendered other persons haviug that 
consciousness amenable to the law, iire acquitted. 

Now, if, as we ha\ e seen, man was actually ignorant of prood 
and evil at his creation, he must have been incapable of under- 
standing a threat of pnnisbment. Punisbment is evil; and aU 
evil connected with onr present state is ponisbment on account 
of our disobeying the laws impressed on the great system of na^ 
tnre of which man forms a part. To a being ignorant of evil— 
if punishment be an evil — a threat of punishment can be of no 
avail, because he knows not whtit it is that constitutes the threat 
— he cannot regard a threat ; and consequent fear of punish- 
ment as an evil, cannot exist, as an inducement to obey a com- 
mand. Privation of life is an cvW, and esteemed one of great 
magnitude. A lineal oi suiieriug such a privation to a being 
who could not percdve the evil of it, must go for nothing. 
The difficulty therefore is, that if we bc^eve Ood to possess the 
attributes ascribed to Him, we cannot bdieve Him to be capable 
of uttering a threat to a being who bad not power to compre- 
hend it. 

We must now look into the view of the history taken by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster. We find that from the 
same premises they draw very different conclusions, and we 
shall presently see the grounds on which they deemed them- 
selves justified. They tell us that the consequence of man 
ha\ing eaten of the forbidden fruit was, that he became " wholly 

DiriLXD IN ALL THE FACITLTIBS AND PABT8 OP SOUL ANH 
BODY.*' 

How this can be reconciled to a fact, which by all divines 
must be r^rded as undeniable, vis., that aeeor^Sng to Go(P$ 
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oMi dedmraikm, man became as Hunsel^ and those whom He 

addressed, to know good and enl^ it is not easy to comprehends 
God said, " Man is become as one of u$ and therefore if the 
conclusion of the divines be just, they must haTc conceived that 
God and those whom He addressed were " wholly defiled." 
t So far from exciting the idea that tlie moral condition of man 
became worse, the above declaration leads us to the direct con- 
clusion that it was greatly improved. The change was evidently 
from a lower to a liigher state of liitcUigence ; from a state of 
unconsciousness of right and wrong, to a perfect knowledge of 
both; firom a state of inresponsibilitv to one of responsibiiity. 

There is a matter connected with corruption, and on which 
divines insist, viz., that man at his creation was not subject to 
death. This opinion we may shortly examine. God said to the 
man, in reference to the forbidden fruit, " In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surelv die." It may he asked, if man 
was not previously subject to death, how could lie die '( As the 
history tells us that, notwithstanding the threat, he did not 
die, the contradictiuii isi attempted to be got rid of by supposing 
it was meant the luaii should become subject to death. There 
appears nothing in the history to justify this supposition, but 
the oontranr. Let ns read the whole of the twenty-second verse 
of the third chapter, part of which has been already referred to. 
" And the Lord Gk>d said, And behold, the man has become as one 
of us, to know good and evil, and now, lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of tlie tree of life, and eat, and live for ever; there- 
fore," This appears to draw a clear distinction between 
what the condition of man was, and what it would have been 
had he eaten of both fruits. The one chauged his mental state, 
and the other wo aid have changed his corporeal state. Death 
was the punishmeut threatened; but is not announced to 
have been the eonseqfnence of the disobedience. The conae* 
quence is dearly announced in the words, Behold, the man is 
become as one of ns, to know good and evil." And lest he 
should have approach^ still nearer to the divine nature, he 
was removed firom the tree of life, and made to continue 
mortal. 

There are other reasons for denying the supposition that man 
was not subject to death at his creation. Following the Mosaic 
history as our guide to matters of fact, we find it written in the 
twenty-eighth verse of the first chapter of Geueais, " And God 
blessed them ; and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth/' This was said before the for- 
bidden frmt was eaten. Now supposing that man had not been 
sofageet to death, the ffoestion arises, what time would elapse in 
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the progress of nmltij^ying, beforo the earth was replenished ? 
It ia obnoas that, man being anpposed immortai^ a time would 
soon come when there would not ne standing room for liim on 

the earth. To get rid of tliis dillieulty another hypothesis be- 
came necessary, but for wliich there is no waiTant, viz., that 
after man had multiplied to a certain extent, a proportion would 
hv t:ik( 11 ;L\\'ay, and transferred to another reirion, to heaven, 
lliiit this .supposition is unwairauted, appeaiM iVoui what wc 
learn from the twenty-ninth yerse of the first chapter^ " Behold^ 
I haye given yon eveiy herb bearing teed which ia upon the fiice 
of all the earth, and every tree in which there ia the fruit of a 
tree yielding aeeda, to you it ahall be for meat/' Why were 
these given for meat ? The natural answer is, to support life. 
But is a being not subject to death under any necessity to sup- 
port life? Those who advocate the notion , that man was not 
subject to death, must show that an imm(jrtnl being ret^uircs 
sustenance, else the hypothesis appears absurd. 

From what has been advanced, appealing to the record itself, 
there docs not appear to be any rational iuuudatiou for the iu- 
Tendon of the doctrine of the corruption of man'a nature^ in 
oonaeqnenoe of his having eaten the forbidden fruit. On the 
oontnuy, there ia good reason, supposing the history true, and 
not fabulous, for believing that man passed into a higher scale 
of beiiig, becoming a moral beinp:. The inventors, however, 
have quoted, in the Confession of Faith, all the detached texts 
they could find as Hkely to corroborate the doctrine, and some 
of these it is but justice to examine, lest in any of them wc 
should find reasons more powerful in favour of it than those 
we have advanced against it. W e find thcise texts appended as 
notes to the second article of chapter sixth. We shall take some 
of them in the order in which they are set down. 

Ctenesis iii. 6. — And when the woman saw the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one ^visc, she took of the fVuit thereof 
and did cat, and gave unto her husband and he did eat." 

Here the faets are simply stated, and with perfect distinctness. 
That the first pair did eat of the fruit, is one simple fact. But 
one of the reasons why the woman ate of it, because " she saw 
the tree was to be desired to make one wise," is too important to 
be slightly passed over. If she had been wise in her origuuii 
condition, she could have had no desire to become so. Her de- 
sire to eat of the fruit was excited on account of her anxiety to 
become, what she was noi btfwt, wise. This, then, adduced as a 
proof of the doetrine, which assumes that man was in a more 
perfect state before, than after the fruit was eaten, flatly con* 
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tradida that asmunpticm. It confirms, in a remarkable maimer, 
vbat we bare endeavonred to sbow must bare been the original 
moral condition of man, if the Maude bistoiy be credited by the 

supporters of the doctrine. 

iii. 7. — " And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked, and they sewed fiir-leaves together, 
and made themselves aprons." As already remarked, God had 
named the tree that of the knowledge of good and evil. Uod is 
likewise stated to have said, that the consequence of the man 
and woman having eaten of the fruit, was no other thing but 
their ** becoming as one of us, knowing good and evilL'* In the 
Yerse just quoted as one of the grounds for the doctrine of cor- 
ruption, the effect is confined to the discovery of their being desti- 
tute of clothing. What then was tlieir state of intelligence be- 
fore they knew tliis ? It most have been that they had no sense 
of motlcsty. If to have acquired a sense of modesty be to be 
" wholly defiled," it is a kind of corruption in our nature of 
which few theologians, if moral men, would wish man to be de- 
void. 

iii. 8. — " And they heiu-d the voice of the Lord walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day ; and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord, amongst the trees of 
the garden/' This is quoted as a proof of total defilement. It 
would have been but fair to have added the leascm why they hid 
themselves, which is stated in a subsequent verse. I was afraid, 
because I was naked." So it appears tliat the acquirement of 
a sense of inodcsty was defilement in the rvrs of tlic divines. 

These are all the facts that could ha lound in tlic history of 
the hrst pair, on which the doctrine is founded. We shall now 
consider others. 

Kcclesiastes vii. 29. — " So, this only have I found, that God 
made man upright ; but they have sought out many inventions.'' 
There are two distinct statements in this verse. The first, God 
hath made man upright. This is given as an accurate trans- 
lation, not of the language of the historian of creation, but of 
another writer who appeared long after Moses. Tlie words make 
no allusion to the state of man on'f^inally, as connected with a 
second state. Had the writer said, God made tlie first man 
ori'^inally upright, there mif^ht have been a defniite meaning, 
to Avhich the supporters of the doctrine might kavu appealed. 
The e.\pression, however, refers to the idea of the writer respect- 
ing the condition of man, as it was when he was created — as 
naturally u^j right ; but as swerving afterwards firom uprightness, 
on account of having sought out many inventions ; not on ac- 
count of ins having eaten of the forbidden fruit. — ^We may hcone 
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introduce from anoiherpartof ieriptiire,wliat appears concluahre 
of this beiog the proper meaiimg of the words of Ecclesiastee^ 
■nd of the enoneoiisness of the doctrine. It was laid by Jesus 
Christ, " tliat joy shall be in hcfwcii over one sinner that rc- 
penteth, more than over ninety and mne just pcrsfnis that need 
no repentuiit c . ' Wc infer from these words, that persons deno- 
minated just, did exist in the world. If this had not been the 
case, the comparison could nut have been made ; or if made^ 
could not have been comprehended. Admitting the fact on 
raidi autliority, it contradicts the doctrine; because, if all the 
deaoendants of Adam were, " wholly defiled in all the fiumltiea, 
and parts of soul and body/' it is impoaaible to conceive that 
any of them could be just, and need no repentance. The 
Apostle Paul says, " for when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the thin^ contained in the law, tliese hanng 
not the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show t lie work 
of the law written in their hearts." Here tlin Apo^tlt ^\lio is 
chiefly appealed to in the concoctiou ut thu doctniH', roiihrms 
what Christ said, in a most remarkable manner. lie tells us 
that, by nature, some men fulfil the law ; that is, that they are 
just persons. The divines who composed the collection of doc- 
trines in the Confession of Faith, tell us that at his creation, 

man had the law written in his heart, and power to fulfil it,'' as 
tiie grand distinction between his perfect first state, and his cor* 
rupted second state. But St. Paul tells us plainly that, in his 
time, men existed who also " had the law writton m their 
hejirts/' and who fultilled it. The conclusion from these state* 
ments is most decidedly agtiinst the doctrine. 

Ecclesiastes, as quoted above, is right in declaring that God 
made man upright ; and we consider him also correct in his 
theory of man having beoome otherwise, — but he has sought 
out man^ inventions." He has been led away into tiie abuse 
of ^^'hat IS intrinsicaUy and orieinally good, not in consequence 
of having acquired a knowlei^ of good and evil, (which has 
been given him to keep him from the latter,) but of having neg* 
lected the fact of his havings been made part of a system, con- 
formable to It, and bound to obey its laws as soon as he dis- 
covers them, and equally bound to search for them. 

Now let us return to the supposed proofs of the doctrine in 
question. 

Bomans iii. 128. — ** For aU have rinned and oome short of 
the glory of God." We have no disposition to deny this. For 
even just persons, such as the aposue describes, can scarcely 
affirm that they have not in some respect or other sinned. But 
ire affirm, that if St. Paul, in the above sentence, alludes to 
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man'* nature luKVini^ beoomd defiled^ In the lenie of tlie doe* 
trine of eorruption^ he flatly contradicts what he himself had 
pirenotulj irritten, and what Christ said. If all had sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, in oonseqnence of the first pair 
having eaten of the forbidden frnit, no one could be blamed for 
this, since it was an unavoidable consequence, to ronmve which 
Christians believe Christ to have appeiircd. But timt sin waa 
not the conse(iueiice, and that man had the power to walk up- 
rightly, aud was liable to punishment, if he did not so walk^ 
is clear from the denunciations ajjainst wickedness, which "we 
find dispersed through the histories in the Bible. God never 
could have spoken by His prophets, threatening judgments for 
that which He Himself had hronght about^ and which He, ac- 
cording toanotlier Christian doctrine^ was anxions to undo, and 
after reflecting during some thousands of years, at length de- 
vised the plan, to satisfy His own conscientious scruples, of 
sendin;:: Jesus Chrint into the world. Tlio mission of Christ, 
however, does not appear to have undone the curse, for man 
continues to sin, certainly iu no less a degree, though it may be 
in a manner more refined. It would be well if Christian 
teachers, aud those who are taught^ were to keep before them 
the attributes they ascribe to Goid, and avoid holding Him forth 
as acting in oppositicm to them. Men, it is to he feared, are 
too apt to imagine themselves the pattern, and that God would 
act just as they would do. But if they would keep in mind a 
saying by which churchmen often try to evade argument, that 
God's ways are not as our ways ; if they would first Iny down a 
rule of morality which could not be departed from by a wise 
and good man ; if they would but Uike the guidance of com- 
mon sense, when they set about the invention ut doctrine, it ia 
probable tliut the great bulk of mankind would agree in mat- 
ters of religion, come to see their true interests resting on jus- 
tice, truth, and moderation of desire, and that the religion 
taught by Jesus Christ, when divested of the &hle, the mys- 
teiy, and the doctrine, that the cunning of men has wrapt 
around it, was the true religion of the One God, whom he called 
his Father, and who is our Father also. Even over this pure and 
simple rrligion, which the Jews had the great merit of preser- 
ving amidst the ^^rossest idolatries and superstitions, much un- 
necessary' obscuiity has been thrown , even by the Jews themselves, 
who, like the rest of maukuul, thiough igiiuraiicc of the consti- 
tution of man in relation to external things, and the laws which 
hind him to all nature, have fidlen into error. Among the Jews, 
knowledge has been increasing ; and while they have differed 
among themselves in reference to the light in which some of the 
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oontenti of tfaeir aacred books are to be viewed, th^ are, 

nevertheless, aa one.l' 

Theforc^aniig quotations in the Confesnou of Faith were made 
l)y its authors to confirm the proposition that the first pair 
"fell firom their original rij^htpnnsiioss and communion \rith 
God." The next proponitiou attempted to be proved is, that 
they ''becmne dead m sin." 

(kiicsis ii. 17. — " But of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou bhalt not cat of it ; for in the day thou cutest there- 
of thou ahalt surely die." As the man and woman did not die 
in eonsequence of eating of the tree, it became necessary for the 
divines, in order to (»cape the contradiction in the history, to 
suppose that the word die" meant *' becoming dead in sin." 
But we are not to assume the meaning to be what is supposed by 
them; we must take the word as the first pair nndcrstoocl it. That 
they nndrrstood it in its lite ral sense, appears from its liaving 
been neecssary for the serpent to assure the wcjman, when she 
deseribcd the penalty which she dreaded, that she would not die. 
Shu did not fear becoming dead in siUf but simply dying Uke 
the creatures around her. 

We do not find it recorded that our first parents were guilty 
of any second offence. The punishment of the first is dis- 
tinctly narrated ; but there is not the sHghtest bint of thdr 
original nature having been changed, nor of any such thing as 
their posterity being doomed to partake in their change. There 
is nothing certainly in the above qnotntion to justify any such 
conclusion. The only other text (luoted in support of it is. 
Epistle to the Kphcsians, v. 1 . " And you hathj he quickened 
who were dead iii trespasses and siiis." This was addressed to 
the people of Ephcsus ; and the sense in which any unbiassed 
person would understand the matter is, that before they were 
mformed of the preaching of Christ, they had been great 
sinners, bat had become better men. If the doctrine be cor- 
rect, they could not have got rid of the defilement; because 
all men, according to it, are defiled in consequence of a 

* It U a rcumrkable sign of the times, that the churches established by the arm of 
the law should be totally regardless of what h« whom they regard aa their maiter 
siihl, " A luHisc (liviikd agiiiist it^flf rannot stand." Of fliis the Roman caflmlics 
are aware, and they have no doctrinal dissensions. The protesunts alone are divided; 
and it ta impoiuble ^t each dlvMoo of them can be right. From our piesent die- 
tMi<;sion it mny appeir that the Honians are in error as well as the protetitantj, and 
that the religion given by Gud to the Jews is not to be changed; that Christ, as he 
Mmeelf said, did not come to dettroy the law, hut to Ailfll it He would have rc- 
fornied it — he would have restored religion to its piimitivc purity ami simplirity. 
But man did not understand him ; and a more mii;hty Mi|H i stiiiuu than that which 
he strove to correct, was attached by desigiuug men tu purit> itself, and MNm Involred 
It in dariiweee. 
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clinng:c in the nature of man, and must continnc to be so 
Were the doctrinr jnst, tlicrc could be no repentance, because, 
repentance im})lies not that man is ^/('«(/ in sin, but capable of 
getting rid of it, which he could not do, unless liis nature 
be now as it has always beeuj much better than the divines 
would liave it to be. 

We now come to the cream of the doctrine ; the proofs, as 
the^ are called, of the proposition that our first parents and 
their posterity became^ in consequence of the forbidden finiit 
having been eaten, " wholly defiled in all the fiiculties and parts 
of soul and Ijody." 

Epistle to Titus i. 15. — " Unto the pure all thinjirs are pure, 
but unto them that arc detiled and uidjclicving is nothin<r pure ; 
but even their mind and conscience are defiled." Against what 
is contained in this verse we have nothing to urge. As it con- 
tains simple and distinct propositions which we believe to be 
strictly true, we fiilly and <mtirely assent to it. To its appli- 
cation, as confirming the doctrine of defilement, we cannot 
assent. 

** Unto the pure, all things are pure.'' Who are referred to 
here as the pure ? They are the men whom the apostle referred 
to in another epistle, as liavinp^ the law written in their hearts; 
to whom Christ referred as just persons who need no repent- 
ance; those of whom he said, Blessed are the pure in heart." 
The words of Christ entitle us to affirm that such persons have 
existed, and do exist, however rare they may have been and 
still are. Bat if man be wholly and innately defiled and cor- 
rupt, their esustence would be impossible. Aerefore^ this pre- 
tended Chnstian doctrine appears to ns to contradict Christ 
and his apostles, who are more worthy of credit than divines, 
who, by their own confession, >vere wholly defiled in all the fa- 
culties and parts of soul and body. That there are defiled and 
unbelicnng persons is a truth, and to them nothing is pure; 
and it is equally true tliat their minds and consciences are de- 
filed. It is undeniable, tliat, at this day, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred professiuf? Christians are, in practice, heathens. But 
while beiugs of an opposite description are found, and their 
existence, even among the Oentilcs, acknowledged by Christ 
and his apostles, we cannot admit the doctrine to be true, or 
calculated to serve any purj)ose, except that of degrading man 
in his own eves, and rendering him careless of improvement, 
and of the will of God. 

Genesis vi. 5. — " And God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of his henit 
was only evil coutinuaily." This refers to a period long subse- 
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qucnt to the crcatiuu of uian. Now, il" the ductime in ques- 
tion be true, God, from the first, knew that wlist u affinned in 
the above text^ would be the conseouenoe of the first man and 
woman having eaten of the forbidden fimit. Therefore God 
could not have been angry at what He saw of the wickedness 
of man; nor have prepared to pfunish that which the doctrine 
assumes to have been itself a punishment inflicted by himself. 

It appears to iis a very stnin*:o idea, that God should first 
punish man by changing las nature, and then destroy hmi by a 
deluge, on account of the effects of that change. Hence we 
affirm, that the nature of niau lias not been clianiz:ed since his 
creation ; that his original nature made him prune to sin, that 
he did sin accordingly, and so haa hia posterity sinned^ and will 
be punished, as heretofore punished, unless he aets himself to 
discover and obey the law of Gh>d. 

Jeremiah xviii. 9. — The heart is deceitful above all things^ 
and desperately wicked; who can know it?" This is Jere- 
miah's opinion, and he is not far wrong. Our inclinations are 
not always in the path of rectitude, if wc may be permitted so 
to interpret tlie word heart. But what reference this opunun 
has to the ctlccts of eating of the forbidden fruit we do not 
perceive. It is merely a general remark, occasioned by the low 
state of morality which seems to have obtained among the Jcw^i 
at the time. The question ia iiol are men wicked, but are they 
wicked in consequence of having eaten of the forbidden 
fruit? 

Then follows the quotation from PauPs £pistle to the Ro- 
mans, from the tenth to the eighteenth verse of chapter third, 

beginning, " As it is written, there is none righteous, no not 
one." These v(;rses describe the degraded state of morals in 
St. Paul's time, and the description is correct. He makes no 
reference to the cause of that state, directly or indirectly. Such 
a cause as that assigned by the doctrine of corruption is too re- 
markable not to have been pointedly referred to, if it were true. 
It would not have been left to future divines to invent such a 
doctrine. Another sentence of St, Paul, the twenly-seoond 
verse of the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the Gorin- 
thians, has been advanced in favour of the doctrine, " For as 
in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.'' As one 
interpretation is as good as another, as soon as it is admitted 
there is need of interpretation, the meauing of these words 
seems to be, that as Adam and all his posterity have sinned, 
aud do not deserve salvation on account of then sms, and have 
died in their sins, so shall all those who listen to the preaching 
of Christ, and act as he has prescribed, forsaking the indulgence 
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of their senses, and inferior faculties, and permitting themselves 
to be guided by their moral powers, live as the children of God^ 
and be admitted into llis |ii c sciice. 

In reference to the ellcct oi Christ's appearance on tlie con- 
dition of mail }us a defiled and corrupted being, the Confession 
of Faith thus mysteriously and dogmatically speaks : The cor- 
rnption of nature during this life dofh remain in those that are 
regenerated : and although it be, through Christ, iiaidonedand 
mortified, yet both itself, and all the motions theieof, are troly 
and properly sin." Here we are told that the corruption of 
nature is pardoned. We would ask, how can a state of bewg be 
pardoned ? Pnrdon implies an act VQi\\\\nn'^ to be forgiven. 
It is said that corruption is sin, a proposition liable to a similar 
objection ; because while sin implies an act, corruption is not 
an act. " The motions thereof," that is, evil desires, arc doubt- 
less Jsiiii'ui, when they lead us to act in a manner euiilraiy to 
the dictates of moral sentiment ; but there is no indication of 
the doctrine in the abuse of any of our faculties, which are dl 
in themselTes good when not abused. It would be foreign to 
our present purpose to enter into the consideration of the doc- 
trine of regeneration. It is sufficieiit to have shown that tiie 
connection formed in the above quotation, between it and oor* 
rnption, is utterly unintelligible. 

It \s needless to go further into the examination of the sup- 
posed proofs of this doctrine at present. \Vc believe it to be 
verj' injurious to the best interests of man. Its tendency is to 
degrade him in his own eyes, and to retard his improvement 
and progress towards fitness for a Ibture state of existence. It 
is in direct contradiction to the established laws of nature, if we 
believe man to have been created in conformity to the systm 
in which he was placed. It is in contradiction to the attributes 
of God I and this we will now proceed to demonstrate, believing 
the arguments we arc about to employ to bo eo^icbisive. 

We are told that riod rrent( d man, and placrcl liim in a gar- 
den in w hich were planted two trt es, of thefmit ot one of which 
the mail and his 'wife were forbidden to eat, under the penalty 
of death, which pcnaiiy is conceived by those who subscribe to 
the doctrine, to haTe been an entire change of nature. If the 
attributes of Gk>d be such as we assume them to be. He must 
have known that the prohibition would be neglected, and the 
penalty incurred. His omniscience and foreknowledge must 
have made him aware that such would be the event. God is an 
infinitely intelligent being, and infinitely just and merciful. 
"Rut there is not only manifest iuju«?tice in ginng a command, 
with the knowledge that it was to be disobeyed, and that unar 
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voidably; but nl)>;olatc aiTcl wfinton cruelty, in determinin«^ be- 
forehand to punish the man and woman for having acted as 
they were destined to act, and who could not be free agents un- 
der tlie circumstances in which they were placed, by rendering 
them corrupt and uniit to i'uliil tlie hiw of their maker. If God 
did not know that they would disobey tlie command, then the 
attribute of omnisdenoe u incorrect. We must therefore diiooie 
whether to believe in the attributes ascribed to God, or in a doc- 
trine which ascribes to Him actions inconsistent with them. 

We are told that " the serpent was more subtile than any beast 
of the field which God had made." This implies that among 
other beasts God created serpents, and made it the most subtile 
of them. Tlmt scrj)euts were created is true ; but that they are 
more subtile than other creatures is not true. To get rid of 
this difficulty, it Inis been .supposed, in defence of the doctrine, 
that the serpent here spoken of was the devil in disguise. Had 
this been meant by the writer of the history, it is probable he 
would have been more explicit. But we shall take the supposi- 
tion, and consider whether it be consistent with the attributes of 
God. 

It is admitted that God is the great lirst cause of Ahh exist- 
ence. It is admitted that the devil is a dependent being, over 
whom God can exercise power. Tt is impossible to conceive that 
he <»uld admit any rival in iuteUitrence or power, or suffer him- 
self to be overreiicluul, and his designs to be thwarted by such 
rival intelligence. It him been said by some, that in the pre- 
sent case, God permitted the rival power to act, so as to de- 
ceiye the woman, and thus bring about her disobedience. If 
this be the case, the Creator cannot be a dignified and moral 
beings but one governed by selfish cunning and deceit. 

If the devil be not a dependent being, but one opposed to the 
Creator; and if tliis same devil assumed tlie form of a serpent, 
with the design of counteracting God's |)lans ; and if, in the 
present ease, he did succeed, as is supposed, in rendering abor- 
tive the primitive intentions of the Creator in forming man, 
how is it possible that (jod can have the attributes of ubiquity, 
omniscience, or infinite intelligence ? If God possessed those 
attributes. He must have been aware of the serpent's design, 
and have counteracted it. At any rate His benevolence and 
justice would have given the first pair warning to be on their 
guard. But the doctrine in question will not admit of this, 
and therefore impugns the attributes of God. It is quite evident, 
according to the history, that, but for the interference of the 
serpent, the first pair had no thouglit of disobeying the command 
they had received. But it is also evident they could not have 
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been perfect beiugs, because tbey were liable to be deoeiYed* 
If, then, God permitted them to be deceived^ and knew that they 
would be deceived, we must be very much mistaken indeed, in re- 
gard to Hia Moral Perfection. To say that it was God's inten- 
tion to create a perfect being, knowing that he would almost im- 
mediatolv become corrupted in his nature, rnidthat alibis jioste- 
rity were t o act in opposition to His^vill in couseqnence ot corrup- 
tion, and so as to render it necessary that God slioiild devise and 
execute a plan to satisfy scruples of hia own, and to relieve man 
from the coiisequcnces of what lie foresaw and might easily have 
preyented, is to exhibit the Creator as a weak and capricious 
being. Snch is the effect of the doctrine of comiption. 

Further j we are told that God, after man had multiplied on 
the earth, was dissatisfied with his conduct, that he destroyed 
the whole race, excepting one £unily. If God did not foresee 
that His own work was to becomo m bad as to provoke him to de- 
stroy it, this also reduces His attributes to a low level. But liuAnng 
destroyed His work, it is natural to suppose that He would have 
improved that small portion of it that remained, so as to be satis- 
fied with ii, aud not have left it to retnrn to the same state of 
imperfection a second time. But the doctrine of comiption will 
have us to believe that God destroyed mankind, all but one 
ikmily, knowing that tl^s conld have no good effect, bnt would 
leave man in a state f^ain to provoke him by wickedness, and 
to force Him, as dinnes speak, to devise a new plan to satisfy 
himself. TIk! wickedness of man has been as great since the 
flood, and since the appearance of Christ, as it could ever by possi- 
bility have been before it, although God has not scon fit to 
punish mankind again in a summary manner. We thus lind, on 
slight examination of the ciicu instances, that there is no fuumla- 
tiou in scripture for the doctrine of corruption, whether we test 
it^ moral considenttions, or by matter of fact. 

But we have yet a further assurance in Holy Writ, that the doc- 
trine is false, because it is opposed to God^s own word, the law 
He laid down for the government of His own people. It is ut- 
terly impossible that God could have rendered Adam^s posterity 
liable to puinshment for the sins of Adam, and yet free nil parents 
from liahiliiy for the sins of their children, and all ciuldren from 
punishment on account of the sins of their parents. If God 
acknowledged this principle at any time lie must have regarded 
it at all times. It is written in the book of Deuteronomy, xxiv. 
16, '* The fathers shall not be put to death for the children ; 
neidier shall the children be put to death for their Withers ; 
every man shall be put to death for his own ran/' This princi- 
ple was clearly approved bv God, when Abraham interceded for 
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Sodom and Gomorrha tbat the innocent ihoald not be deitragfed 

with the giiilty. Nothing can be more expheit in reference to 
this principle than the contents of the 18th clmpter of tlir [)ro- 
phet Ezekiel. In all these enactments God i \labited His jus- 
tice ; in the doctrine of Corruption there is hoik* of it. 

It ought, perhaps, to be a sutficient reaisou for rej^ting the 
doctrine of corruption, that the Jews, who understand their own 
booki lietter thm we, lepttdiate thii doctrine. 
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Aet, v.— PBAGMENTARY NOTICES OF 

CIVILIZATIONS 



** Is there anjf thing whereof it ouiy be saidj See« thie i« new I it hath been akeadj 

oToId tiiiw, trbidi wai btlm «■." 



If we vieir the human spedesi aa a whole, — aa one great 
complex indiTidual, govern^ in all its parts and movementa 
hy a pervading and continuous organization, — and if we 
regard the different forms of civilization, through which it 

h:\s pfisse<l, as the s!icco'<sive stages of its growtli, each of 
whicli or.curs in its proper season, and prepares the way for 
those which arc to follow ; — it is obvious, we cannot com- 
prehend, in any enlarged sense, the history of muiikiiid, — we 
cannot even understand the present conditiuu uf our race iu 
the vast theatre of Qod's universal Providence — a position, into 
which we have been brought by a teiiea of ehangcs, woven to- 
gether in indissoluble connection, firom the commencement of 
the world, — ^without going back to the contemplation of those 
primitive forma of social life, into which humanity shaped itself, 
on first emerging from barbarisni, and which sheltered and 
cherished its latent germs of intelUgence and refinement, till 
capable of being transplanted to a more fniitful soil and g(nn*ul sky. 
It is, therefore, a fortunate circumstance for the philosopliical 
enquirer, tliat the manners and institutions oi iWm, uherc civi- 
lisation unquestiouably had its source, should have been, through 
thousands of years, so fixed and permanent in their diaracter> 
aa almost to supply the place of historical records, by setting 
before our eyes at the present day, the very image of that form 
of society, which grew up with the infimcy of our race and haa 
prolonged its continuance. 

Hence the recitJils of modern trnvellers into the East con- 
vey t() us as distinct ;in iin|)iessiou of what mankind once uni- 
versally were, as the accounts of ancient writers, and serve by 
the mmute details which they furnish, to complete the frag- 
mentary notices which the laLtei have bequeathed to us. A 
great diiierenoe exista in this reqiect between Oriental aatiqiii* 

• These notices arc extracted from a MS. Course of Lectures on the Early History 
ni AtiiXie CivUiutioQ. Some apology is due for preftenting them in this form to 
pvblie. The writer bfamelf wm nnwHttng to l«t tnero appear, till he had had an op- 
portunity of reducing thetn to a more cunnected and finished state. But the editor 
was of opinion, that at the present time they might excite some interest, and exhibil 
in one view Information respecting China that might not be w> easily aeeealble to 
every iwder fton amther Muree.i^^. I. T. 
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ties and those of the Greeks and Romans. We possess^ indeed, 

the precions literature of the liist ; hut when we traverse the 
beautiful regions which they once occupied, wc tiud no In lag 
Tcstige of the miinners, rehgion and civil pohty, which flourish- 
ed under their institutions ; — these have long^ vanished from the 
earth; — man^a woikiuauship, but not man himself, survives, to 
tell us what they were : and the fractured altar, the mouldering 
temple, the broken aqueduct, the fiir-atretching highway faintly 
traced acroaa the green^sward and the oom-fields of modem 
cultiTationy and the vast cirenit of the silent amphitheatre^ alone 
present themselves to the eye of the observer, as the soli* 
tary witnesses of the wide diffusion of their ancient ci^nlization. 
But it is far othen^'ise in the East. Tlierc even the ideas, the 
habit 11(1 es, and the pursuits of men, seem to partake of the 
immobiiity of the nature, which encircles them, and to re- 
peat, generation after generation, the same unvarying cycle of 
childlike dociUty, and of unenquii ing submission to authority. 

The term hj which the Chinese designate thdr country, sig- 
nifies t?ie centre fif the world, — an idea aUied to that, which led 
the Indians to describe their sacred hill Mem, as the pistil of 
the lotns, under which they symbohzed the universe. Sin or 

Tchin was the appellation given to China by the people of west- 
em Asia, and has evidently an affinity witli the name Sinae, 
which seems to have been apphed in a vague way by the Ro- 
mans to all the nations east of the Ganges.* The Chinoso were 
first known, as a distinct nation, to the western wuiid, in the 
period of the lower Boman empire. The Seres, who are earher 
mentioned as the peoplef from whom silk was imported into 
Eozope, and who are considered by the authors { of the Ancient 
Universal History, after Prideaux, as the Chinese, — ^appear to 
Lave dwelt considerably to the west of China proper. Arrian^ 
who flourished in the age of the Antonines, a. d. 140, speaks 
of the SinjB or Thinn*, who exported raw and mannf^rtured 
silk through Bactria into the regions of the "\Vest.§ Kiaprotli,|| 
who has studied the native records of the Cliiuese themselves, 
says, that they became acquainted with the Romans, through 
the medium of the Parthians, who occupied for several centuries 
the boundary between the Boman Empire and the rich coim- 

• Malte Bran, Oeogr. Univ. Liv. xlii. The Chinese : A General Description ol" 
China and Its InliabitaQts, by J. F. Davis, Esq. F.R.S. London, 1836. 
f Their name occurs in Homre and Virgil. Silk u m railed fram them, Sericutm* 
X Vol. V. fol. p. 300. n. B. Pridcaux's ConQectioii, vol. lii. 
f Davit. 

H Tsblcittx Uiitoriquca d« I'Aaie, p. 68 seqq. 
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tries of tlie far Bast, and that ererytliing great or wonderful out 
of their own territoiy the Chinese were in tiie habit of at- 
tributing to the Romans. 

In A.D. 166, Marcus Antoninus dispatched an embassy to them« 

with commercial views, ^vhirh landed in Tonquin ; and the in- 
tercourse thus oponed njipcars to have lasted for a considerable 
time, but was at hust bt ukcn olT by tlic jealousy of the Parthians, 
who were anxious to prevent all direct communication between 
the Ciiinese and the Romans. The Parthians received raw silk 
ftom China, which they manufiictured themselves, before it was 
transmitted to the West j and the monopoly of this IncratiTe 
basiness they were naturally desirous not to lose. The Roman 
0eets engaged in this eastern trade set sail from the ports of 
Egypt or from the Persian Gulph» From this time, though at 
intervals of various lenirtlij tlio connexion of the western world 
with the Chinese seems never to have been entirely interrupted. 

Between a.d. 859 and 880, China was visited by two Arabian 
merchants, whose itineraries have been translated and published 
by Kcnaudot. lu tiie latter hali of the thirteenth century, a.d. 
1260 — 95, the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, spent many years 
in the country, and baring been invested by the reigning Empc< 
ror, Kublai Khau, with an office of some trust in the southern 
provinces, had an excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with its singular institutions, and with the manners and occu- 
patiou"^ of its inhabitants. Rubruquis and our own country- 
man, ISir John Maundeville,* also visited China, before the East 
was laid generally open by navigation round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Since that time, travellers acconipanyinj*' embassies, and 
above all the missiuuancs of the Christian religion, especially 
the Jesuits, have contributed to increase our knowledge of thie 
Chinese. At one period the Jesuits seemed to have a fiiir pros- 
pect of effecting a permanent establishment in the country, bad 
not the news of the more rational and moderate among them 
been firustrated by the fanatical indiscretion of their companions. 
They enjoyed favour and encouragement at court; and it is 
to them that we nrc indebted for the trigonometrical snncy of 
the country, on which tlie present maps of China arc founded. 
It appears, from an aiipi( nt monument, which was ducr up more 
than a century ago, and is now generally iulmitted to be authen- 
tic, that theNcstorian Christians had made a settlement in China 
as early as the middle of the seventh century .f In Marco 
Polo's timci their worship was tolerated^ md they had churches 
in thB principal cities of the empire. Protestant missionaries 

• A.D. mS. t A. a 640. 
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hasft carried on the researches begiui by the Catholics. Everjr 
one who has attended to these subjects, is acquainted with the 
labours of the late Dr. Morrison, who bequeathed bis valuable 
collection of Cliuu sc books to the library of University Colli p-c, 
London ; and tliere is every reason to believe, that the language 
and literature of China will henceforth cnpi^ a larger share of 
the attention uf Orientalists. The French have led the 

way in this new path of learned enquiry. In tiie earlkr part of 
the last eentnxy, Chinese were frequently sent into Europe by 
the Jesuits^ to reoeire their education, that they might promote 
the objects of the mission on their return. It was from a 
Chinese, resident in Paris, that the learned Freret, drew the 
materials of the instnirtive disquisitions which have been pre- 
served in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and lU lles 
Lettres. Two others, when they went back to their native coun- 
tr\% were fuj nished by the learned men of France with a uum- 
ber of questions, the replies to which were the first occasion of 
the Memoires caneematU le$ Ckinms, which have since been ex- 
tended to fourteen m fifteen ijuarto Tolumes. In the last Tolume 
of the series is a Chronologies! Abstract of ChineBe History, 
drawn from native sources by Pere Gaubil.* Among recent 
tehdkuB, Klaprothy Abel Bemusat, and Silvestre de Sacr, may 
be mentionen as those who have largely contributed, by their 
labours, to throw light on the language and antiquities of the 
Chinese. 

As in India, two different races seem to have successively in- 
habitedChina* Belicsof the primitive barbarians still subsist imder 
the name of Miao,un8abdued, and speaking a dialect of tikeir own, 
in the western highlands, to which they have retreated before tiie 

progress of eiv-iHsation. They are admitted to be a distinct race 
mm the Chinese^ and are probably allied to the Thibetians. 

Various suppositions have been entertained as to the origin of 
the Chinese. Sir W. Jones t regards them n?? n colony from 
India, whose national riiaraeteristics were gradually effaced 
by intermarrying with abongnies and the Tai'tars, and in this 
view Mr. Davis X participates. De Guignes traces them from 
£gypt ; and De Pauw considers them as a tribe of Tartars or 
S^hians. Many considerationa militate powerfolly against 
the supposition of their connection with Hindostan or with 



* Traits de la Chronologie Chinoise par le Pere Oanbil ; public par M. Silvestre.de 
Sary. I'aris, I81-(. The ori^^iiial niamtscript Wtt ttttt firom Pekfal tO FttXtet in 1794k 

t Dbrour:»cs before the Asiatic S(M.'iety. 

X Mcmoira concerning the Chioeie* Ttan n icti en e of the Reyel Adatic Sodelv. 
Vol i. Part I. ' 
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Egypt. Though the Indians and the Chinese both employ a cyde 
of sixty years in their cliroiiology, yet with the former it is a 
cycle of Jupiter^ witli the latter a solar csyde. Though both 
divide the moon's path through the heavens, into twenty eight 
mansions, yot the princi]ile of division adoptpd by the two 
nntioiis is perfectly distinct, and cannot therefore have been 
bcjiTo\v<^ cl by uuc from tlie other.* Had the Chinese been a colony 
fi'um K^}^t, they must ha\ e landed at the south of the country, 
but to this supposition all their earliest traditions are strongly 
opposed. The most probable view is tiiat espoused by Slap- 
loth^t that the Chinese took possession of tluBir present seats 
from the noftb west, desoending into them ftom the moun- 
tainous district, which was anciently called Kuenkm, near the 
lake Koko Nor. Here was their holy hill, and the scene of their 
ancient mythology; the West beiii*]:: the sacred rcp:ion to them, 
as the North to the Hindoos. The tirat historical notices of China 
prove its civiii2atiou to have commenced in the northern pro- 
vmccs. 



m 
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tang nnder the dynasty of the Tcheon. After having filled a 

great number of public sitoationSy and employed himself in 
writing history, and in arranging and illnstrating the ancient 
books called kinff, he died in his native pro\4nce of Lou, 
479 B.C. His precepts and aphorisms were collected after his 
death ))y his disciples. His mornlity is mild, pure, and rational, 
and 13 intimately connected, in his instrucUuns, with the science 
of politics. It is based on the principle of the supreme import- 
ance of submission to legitimate authority. He repeats again 
and again^ if we may Irast the eitracts whidi the Jesuits have 
given from his works^ that the happiness of a eommnnily must 
arise from the diffusion through every part of it, of a spirit <^ 
subjection and obedience. Through all the gradations of private 
life up to the general dependence of subjects on their sovereign, 
he would have the doctrine of paternal authority carried out to 
its utmost extent; and in his system, a king should be the 
father of his people, and the administration of a family furnish 
the type of the government of a kingdom. Order, subordination 
to established authority, grarity of maimers, and personal self- 
discipline are the bases on which the great Chinese legislator 
soiignt to build the civilisation of his eoimtry. In his Ta-Mo, 
or book of great sdenosj the materials of which he ooUected from 
wan ancient document^ he treats^ 1* of selfmiewal; 2. of the 
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■renewal of the people by example ; 3. of constancy in the supreme 
good. He m^kons as the three distinguishing qu^ties of a perfect 
prince — obedience to parents : respect to elder brothers ; kind- 
ness to inferiors. lu the same work, he lays down five univer- 
sal rules of action; mutual justice between a king and his 
subjects ; love between parents and children ; fidelity between 
husbauds and wives ; mutual othces of kindness and affection 
between friends. He taught that rectitude and purity of heart 
were the foundations of all morality; and recommended the 
golden mean in the following quaint terms, as they are con- 
▼eyed by the Liatin of his translators, — " Avoid defect and 
excess, and you will apprehend the mean ; the rc^putedly wise 
miss it by excess; the ignorant, by rominp; short of it." Tlicse 
doctrines were delivered by Confucius after the ancient fusliioii, 
in conversation with his disciples, lie was a strenuous uplioldcr 
of the doetrines and precepts handed down from the sages of an 
earlier day, and opposed to all innovation. His maxim was, *' I 
betieve in, and I love antiquity/' The authoritiea to which he 
constantly appealed in the course of his instruction, were the 
odes and metoical proverbs of the ancient kings and sages, and 
the examples of virtue contained in the chronicles of former 
days. These furnished the texts, with wliicli be enforced his 
teachings. He was aeeustoraed to say, that the substance of 
these ancient poems, the vehicles of traditional wisdom, was 
contained iu this one phrase ; " Let the thoughts of our minds 
be free from all wickedness." Confucius was simple in his 
msmners, and plaiu iu his dress and food. Among the particulars 
recorded of hun it is said, that, in common with many other 
l^slators of antiquify, he ascribed great importance to music in 
civilizing mankind. It has been observed of the Mandarins or 
learned sect in China, who are followers of Confucius, that they 
teach nothing respecting the immortality of the soul.* It 
appears, liowever, according to some interpreters, to li;n e been 
the doctrine of (^onfucius, that the constant habit of virtue so 
strengthens the soul as to endue it hnally with the attribute of 
immortality, t 

Education in China has been for ages completely in the hands 
of the state. The doctrines of the or ancient books, as ex- 
pounded by Conftunos, constitute the basis of public instruction ; 
and the inculcation of these doctrines is entrusted to the literary 
dass or Mandarins. There is a regular gradation of schools and 
colleges, from the most elementaiy institutions of the provincial 

* Dftvit, eh. XII. f (Euvret de Fr^ret Hiitoire. Tom. VI. p. 283. 
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towns to the central boards of tlie capital^ whicli are open in due 
Buooetnon to all of every class who ckoose to enter them. Ad- 
vancement is awarded to merit alone. Every three years an 
exurninntioTi of tlir fUfferent orders of tlie learned takes place, 
to ascertam their fitness for otlice; when only those that are 
proved competeut are re-a})puiiited. This learned class is re- 
ijlciiislied bv merit onlv from iill ranks in the state. Its mem- 
bera fill all the public uUiceii, and execute all the functions of the 
gomnment. They hare the compiling of the national annals ; 
preside at the astronomical boards which fixes the calendar and 
tlie rcligiouB ceremonies of the nation ; and on the days of the 
full and new moon they instruct the peo])lc in morali^i and 
make them acquainted with the laws, out of sixteen discourses, 
a sort of prescribed homilies, appointed to be read by authority, 
and founded on their ancient writings. The >^m]-i(Tor is re- 
garded as the father and absolute master of the state, who 
executes Ids will through the Mandarins. The prinees of the 
blood enjoy no official power and dignity. Nevertheless, au 
authority is recognised aoove that of the Emperor^ that of the 
kinff or sacred b<x>ks. This authority is embodied and expressed 
in the order of the Mandarins, as that of theVedas is inyested 
in the Brahmins. In the ^Tandarins therefore the real power 
of the empire resides. They form its aristocnw^. Ihnfted how- 
ever impartially from all ranks in thewtatc, owinj? their advance- 
ment to merit alone, and subjected to periodical tests of com- 
petency, forming no exclusive caste, and enjoying no distinctions 
or pri\ ileges to which the humblest member of the commuuity 
may not ccpuilly inspire, — they connect this aiistocracy of talent 
and knowledge, upon whose undisputed influence the tranquillity 
of the state depends, through endless ramifications with the 
great body of the people^ and thus give breadth and solidity to 
the basis of the national ciTilization. 

Hence there arc no parties^ no factions ; jarring and friction 
no Nvhere occur ; but every thing proceeds with the regularity 
of a well-adjusted machine. The mass of the nation are intensely 
iutciestcd lu preserving things as they arc. Tiu-bulencc and 
innovation are hateftil to the Chinese. They may wish a eliange 
of dynasty, but such an event would leave the general cliaracter 
of their civilization unaltered. These are the causes which have 
aecored for ages the permanence and immobili^ of the Chinese 
institutions. The Mongols formerly^ as the Mandchows now^ 
have governed China; but under these as well as under na- 
tive dynasties^ the work^ig of society and the manners of the 
nation have continued perfectly Chinese. The deep-rooted 
power of the Mandarins is proved by the inability of the most 
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despotic princes to set it aside. The ^^nntTsin-chi-lioang struck 
a deadly blow at tlic order bv commanding the destruction ol 
their classical books ; aud more effectually to break the spirit of 
the karncd, he barbarously compelled numbers ot them to 
exchange the pen for the trowel, and assist in erecting the great 
wall. Yet they rose again from the stroke that would have levelled 
them^ and in a few years we find the institutions connected with 
tiiem m greater strength and vigour than em. It was probably 
a feeling of the nane kind irhi(£ led the Bagaciooa Kublai Khan, 
at a much later period, to encourage the aetUement of Christians in 
his newly acqvured empiM^ as a counterpoise to the power of this 
native aristocracy. 

******** T 

"We have reason to congratnlate ourselves, that in the midst 
of that long lapse of ages, during which the very name of China 
was ahnust lost to the western world, and ^\ hiie Europe was still 
groaning under the weight of the feudal system, with a com- 
merce confined to a few &Tonred spots, and with arts and litera- 
ture only just awakening into life^ — a Venetian traveller should 
have penetrated into this vast and flourishing empire, imd been 
admitted without suspicion or dUficnlty into the very heart of 
its public and private life — of its manners, its institutionsi and its 
form of government. Marco Polo visited this singular country 
at an eventful and interesting period; in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, just after its first entire subjugation to 
foreign rule by the Mongol conqueror, Kubiai Khan, the grand- 
son of the celebrated Geughiz Khan. At the court of this 
prince he was received with marks of extraordinary favour, and 
was employed by him on several missions of impcnrtanoe in the 
central and southern parts of his dominions. The Venetian 
had thus an opportunity of surveying at leisure the form into 
which Chinese civilization had been gradually consolidated 
through the centuries that had passed since its first foundations 
were laid. 

When we consider the tenacity with ^vhith \\w Chinese have 
always adhered to their traditional usages and institutions, and 
that, at this day, their system of morals and policy luul the 
whole of their public instruction are based on the doctrines of 
Confucius, who is nniversally admitted to have flouridied five or 
siac centuries before Christi — do not see how we can object to 
the condurion, tiiat the picture exhibited to us in the pages of 
Marco Pdo may be regarded as a faithful exposition of the 
inherent principles of the ancient Chinese civilization, worked 
out to their natnral results, and developed in their fullest expau- 
sioa. He had many oX. the qualifications which we most desire 
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in ft tmeller ; and his acoonnt is jiut snch as we shonld wish 
to lead of such a people — shrewd, desnltory, unstudied and dr- 
cnnutaatial. Carried into these remote regions by the spirit 
of oommercial enterprise, and unbiassed by any preconceived 
theories to warp his conclusions, lie has simply recorded what he 
saw, and stated his impressions as they occurred to him. His 
narration, taken down, it is said, from his Hps by the pen of a 
friend, has all the freshness of a direct transcript from the 
memory, and combines in no ismall degree wilii the sagacity and. 
practised obsermtion of the man of the worlds the picturesque 
touches send delightful garrulity of Herodotus. 

In Marco Polo's time, northern andsontiiem CSiina were dis- 
tinguished respectively % the names of Kathay andManji ; and 
in making use of his book for illustrations ci Chinese civiliaation, 
we must observe, to which of these portions of the empire^ the 
£sct8 which he furnishes rehite. 

It was in the South thut the purely Chinese constitution of 
society was to be most distnictly seen. The North was then 
under the direct and powerful influence of the Moiigol or Tartar 
invaders, in all the pride and vigour of recent conquest, and not 
yet assimilated to the manners of thdr more ciTuaed subjects. 
The period of Marco Polo's visit to China gives, however, in- 
creased interest to his work, as it sets before us in vivid con- 
trast the characters of the Tartars and the Chinese, who from time 
immemorial have been engaged in the conflict wliich is natural 
to n wandering and a settled population, living in each others* 
immediate licinity, and are yet, after all, branches perhaps of 
one primitive stock, descending originally from the Altjiian chain, 
and exhibit only the difference of the same race, long habituated 
to civilization, or jm>t emerging from barbarism. 

There is no eviaenoe, that even in northern China the Mongok 
made any great idtaration in existing institntions ; they seen 
rather to have left the political and social organisation as they 
found it. The Venetian's descriptions harmonise fbt the most 
part with the accounts of nirtive historians. The order of ad- 
ministration and the ccremoninl of the court appear to have 
been the same. At the commencement of the ye;ir, the subjects 
of the Khan came and offered him their gifts, and his name, 
inscribed on a tablet and held up to public gaze by the chief 
priest, was adored witli pruiound reverence by the assembled 
levee. The empire was divided into thir^-two provinces, con- 
Ibrmably to tiie arrangement which bad been introduced in the 
rei^ of Ttin^chi-hoang. The business of the government was 
divided into two principal departments, the military and the 
civile each oonduoted by a ooundl of twehre nobles* Of these 
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councils or boards, tlie civil appointed the governors of the 
provinces, subject to tlie approval of flic Khan himself. In 
Kaiibalu, now Pckiii};^, the capital of northc in China, the civil 
board had a lar«;e and handsome suite ni' oilic t s, where the 
business of eacli province was trausacte(i in a separate bureau. 
Ou their departure lor their proiinces, the governors receive^ 
from the Khan a gold or silver tablet, aocorung to their rank. 
The nulitaiy boera, iu the time of Marco Polo^ oonstitnted the 
highest tribunal in the state. Here the tablets €i honour were 
distributed to the officers of the army, piroportionate to the ex- 
tent of command with which they were invested. These tablets 
of honour, both civil and military, have considerable rpf^emhlance 
to the orders, with which tlie sovereigns of Europe still decorate 
the individuals whom they wisli to distiuiruisli. 

The regidarity and rij^id spirit of subordination conspicuous 
iu these proceedings, with the direct dependanceof ail the details 
of admixiistration, even in the remotest provincesj on the central 
government, are impressed with the strongest marks of Chinese 
civilization. The same character of order and exactness distin^ 
guishes the arrangements for keeping open a ready oommunica- 
ticm with the capital. Stretching out in every direction there 
were hi^h roadjs planted on each side with trees, and kept in re- 
pair by otlicera appointed for that j)urpose by goverinnrnt. At 
certain intervals were posts, with relays of horses and accommo- 
dation for travellers. These cstahHshnients were maiutained 
with an uuiuediatc reference to tlie purposes of government, but 
they must also have greatly facilitated the internal commerce of 
the country. Foot messengers with belts attached to thdr 
girdles, were stationed every three miles on these great roads, 
ror the conveyance to and mi of letters and dispatches. The 
government messengers were also authorized to exact the use of 
horses and boats from the people of the district, who were 
entitled in cousoqucnce to a proportionate remission from their 
annual piiyment of taxes. On occasions of great emergency, 
expresses were employed, who carried with them the tablet of 
the ger-falcon, in token of the special authority they were em- 
powered to exercise. All such arrangements are convincing 
proofs of a long-established and well-organized dvifiEation. 

Some usages are mentioned by Marco Polo, which must 
clearly be considered as belonging rather to Tartar than to 
Chinese manners ; — I allude to the inordinate devotion of the 
Khan and his nobles to the pleasures of the chase, — a taste, in 
"wliich the Venetian merchant nppcars to have cntlmsinstieRlly 
participated. Tbis passion is characteristic of tribes, who have 
reached a simdar grade of social advancement with the Mou- 
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gols at the period now referred to, standing on the yerge of a 
settled civilization, and yet clinging with fondness to the pur- 
suit!^ of a more free and independent course of life. We have 
abundant examples of tlic same taste in the Normans, who 
broug^ht under their sway tlic t-ilominate inhabitants of iVanee 
and Enji;hiud, as the Mongols subjugated the Chinese; and it 
is not less curious and instructive to remark, that, in regions 
the most remote, the same causes are followed by the same 
effects. Among the Tartarian, as among the Scandinavian, 
warriors, the privileges of the chase were regarded as the 
sign of birth and the token of ascendancy; and the game 
laws of our own feudal times we meet with again, scarcely al- 
tered in any essential particular, in northern China. No 
trade'<nian, mechanic, or husbandman, was alloM cd to keep nny 
sportin*^ dog or bird. No nobleman was permitted to hunt or 
hawk within a certain distance of the im])erial residence, unless 
he had obtanied a license, by having his name inscribed on the 
list of the graud falconer, or enjoyed from the Khan a special 
privilege to that effect. The master of the chase was an impor- 
tant officer in the royal household ; and during the great 
hunting expeditions which occurred eveiy year, the whole 
court migrated from the capital, and spent many weeks in the 
wilds of Tartaiy. 

As I am speaking of the Tartars, I will briefly mention 
one or two other peculiarities in their manners. They brought 
with them fi*om their nomade state a great fondness for the 
horse, almost rcsenibliii'^ tliat of the Hindoo-s for the cow. 
Kublai Klian liad a stud of ten thousand horscij and mares, 
white as snow, whose milk was set apart for the exclusive 
use of the descendants of Genghiz Khan. With this milk 
the Emperor made an ohlation on certain days to the deities of 
his nation. The Tartar prince was also fond of artificial gar- 
dening, and no small similarity may be discerned Ix tween his 
taste in this respect, and that of some of the powerfnl monarchs 
who ancif^ntly swayed the wide plains of Meso})otamia. In the 
ncighbuurhood of Peking, the Khan liad a conntry residence, 
where he raised an artificial hill, called tlic (Jrcen Blount, which 
he planted with all kinds of trees, dug up with tlieir roots, and 
brought on the bucks of elephants from a distance. Another 
peculiarity was the religious veneration of all the princes of the 
race of Genghiz Khan for the Altaian mountains. Here they 
were buried, however distant the spot where they might chance 
to die: and all the individuals who were met on the road, in 
the course of the ftincral procession, were sacrificed to the 
shades of the departed, under the idea that they would become 
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his servants in tlie future world. This reverential feeling for cer- 
tnin raountaius, eutcrtained by manv enriv nations, iiidicatcs a 
deep traditional persuasion, that the first wanderings of their 
tribe comtnenced from those elevated &]^ois, and that i/ufre wa» 
the primitive home of tkcir tathcrs. 

Mafco Polo describes the Sonth of duna, notwithstanding it 
liad been more recently civilized than the North, as hat more 

wwlthy and liixiirious, owing probably to its greater remoteness 
from the incursions of the Tartars vad Turks. In his journey 

through the interior of the empire, in the rc«:ions watered by 
the g-rrat rivers, and tlien drained and r;i]tivatcd, he was ovcr- 
wheln^ed by the evidence of riclics and populousness, which met 
him on every side; — the roads thronged with the transit of mer- 
chandize ; handsome bridges of many arches crossing the nmne- 
rous streams, roofed over &om end to end, their sides lined with 
shops, and at their extremities a toll collected for the Emperor ; 
and many large and walled towns maintained in prosperity by 
the activity of their commerce. In Kanbala itself there were 
extensive mann&ctories of silks and gold tissues : jewels, pearls, 
drugs and spices were imported into it from India ; and Marco 
Polo affirms, that n thonsiuul carriages and pack-horses laden 
with raw silk entered tlic capital d;uly. 

Two circumstances are mentioned by this traveller, and 
coiilinaed by statements in the native anuiJists,* which deserve 
notice, as furnishing a parallehsm to corresponding usages in 
Surope, — the establishment of a legal provision for the poor, and 
the introdnction of a paper currency. — ^Food and dotbing were 
distributed to the necessitous, by officers pr^iding over that 
part of the administration. The means of affording this ex* 
tensive relief was provided in the following manner : The Em- 
peror was entitled to a tenth of the produce of wool, silk, and 
hemp. These materials were worked up into different kinds of 
cloth, in houses set apart for the purpose, by artisans, who were 
obliged to give one day's work in the week to the Emperor. 
The supply of clothing thus obtained might be considered as 
raised by a rate on the industry of the community. In like 
manner the ISmperor had large granaries always filled with com. 
It is not indeed emressly stiSed by Marco Polo, that these snp< 
plies were procured by tything the produce of the soil. But 
the analogy of a similar state oi society in ancient India> ren- 

* Marco Polo'a Travels, Marsdcn's Transl. B. ii. Mcmoircs conccrnant lis Chinois, 
tmne demiera. Traits dc U Cbroo. Chin., par 1« Pere Gaubil, public par M. Silvestre 
de Sacy . In the Chronological Table inierted hy the Jcniita id the tntrd hook of die 
Scifnlia Sinica, the antiquity of a legal provision for the poor h iinpUcd, by itt being 
veinrTed to the reign of the mythical legislator IVw. 
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ders it exceedingly probable, that the Emperor did exercise such 
a ri^ht. And at the present day, as we are intormed by Mr. 
Davis, the Emperor is undoubtedly rco:ardcd the ultimate 
owner of all the land in China^ iiom which he receives a tSLX of 
ten per cent.* It is most probable, therefore, that a lar^e 
amount of food and dothing was placed at the Emperor's dis- 
posal by a tax in kind, on the labour and produce cSt the com- 
munity, and then dispensed in boonty, according to flie neces- 
sities of the timr^ Our traveller sajs, that twenty thousand 
vessels of rice, millet, and panicum, were daily distributed to 
the poor in Kanbalu by tlie impcrmi officers. We wiU not 
press his words to the strict ietti i-^ but it is (|iutc obvious, that 
there must have been a very extensive adnuiiistration of relief, 
systematically conducted. We can hardly suppose bucii a prac- 
tice to have been introduced for the first time by the Mongol 
conquerors. The necessity for its exercise to such an extent 
must have resulted from the natural consequences of a highly 
developed state of material civilisation existing for centuries. 
The practice was not confined to the capital ; it'was adopted 
also in the other great towns of the empire ; and its general 
introduction cnn only be viewed as one of the applications of 
the governing policy of China, to prevent tumult and discon- 
tent, by securing, as far as possible^ to all classes an unfailing 
supply of the iK ce^sMiies of life. 

The issue oi punur money is considered by Mr. Marsdcn, 
the translator of M. Polo, as an artful e^ie^ent on the part of 
Kublai Khan, to draw all the gold and sdver out of circulatioii 
into his own exchequer. In i& Ariatic monarchies, the sfcat^ 
represented by tlie sovereign, interferes with every thing. The 
Icing is to this day, in many parts of the East, the principal 
merchant in his dominions. In Cliina tlie Emperor po8.sessea a 
right of ])rc-euiption, in the case of all articles brought to his 
capital by caravans of fureitrn merchants. The particuLir arti- 
cles on which be fi\cd Lis choice were tlien appraised by aboard 
of twelve indivitiuals, and pmd for in the paper currency; which 
the foreigners must of course lay out again in the purchase of 
commodities suited to their own country. It is conjectured by 
Mr. Marsden, that the articles thus obtained by the Emperor, 
being the best and choicest that had been brought to market, 
were afterwards disposed of by him in exchange for gold and 
silver. It is not probable, however, that the Mongols first in- 
troduced tliis paper currency; for "Nfarco Polo fonnd the use of 
it diffused through aU parts of the Empire. A similar expe- 
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dieat for eoonomismg the use of the precicnu metals had been 
resorted to by the Carthaginians, and some of tlie Greek com- 
mercial states, at a very early period; and in China, Klaproth* 
traces back the origin of it to 119 b.c. But to the Venetian 
merchant the device :i])|)r;iro(l so novel and wonderful, mid to 
give sucli an uubuundcd coinmand of wealth, that he thought 
his master had really dis( ()\ rrcd the philosopher's stone. This 
money was issued at Kaiib;ilii, nuidc of the inner bark of the 
mulberry tree, and stamped with the imperial seal. To coun- 
terfeit it was a capital offence. When worn ont it might be ex- 
changed at the mint on a payment of three per cent. ; or 
when gold or silver were wanted for the purposes of manniEac- 
ture, uiey might be obtained in return for it. 

Marco Polo's pursuits and habits of mind did not lead him 
to attend particularly to matters of religion and philosopliy. 
The Mongols were adhercntH of the religion of Fob, or Buddh- 
ism; and it is probable, at tlie period of their recent invasion, 
the ])riest8 of that religion eujuyed considerable influenee, par- 
ticularly in the North of China. Nevertheless, there aic several 
passages in his book which appear to include a reference to the 
literaiy sect, or disciples of Confadus. All who occupied them- 
selves with science or philosopliy, he classed under the general 
title of astrologers; but by these he evidently means the class 
that h.'td charge of the public instruction. lie says, for ex- 
ample, that in Kanbalu five thousand astrologers of various kinds 
were supported by the imperial bounty; and still more distinctly, 
that in Kiusai, the capital of southern China, there were par- 
ticular streets, in which were " the dweilings of the Jistrolo- 
ger^j and physiciaus, who al^o gave instructions in reading and 
writing, as well as in many other arts." 

The most complete picture of the proper Chinese civilization, — 
of the effects produced on manners and commerce and social 
economy, by the full development of its peculiar institutions, un- 
disturbed by foreign influences, is seen in Marco Polo's very 
minute description of the city of Kinsai. Kinsai is the modern 
Nantcheou, situated at some distance Irom the sea, with which 
it is connected by a navigable river. As our Venetian was 
provincial governor for tliree years of a district only one day^s 
journey from Kinsai, he had abundant op^orL unities of becoiuiug 
acquainted with that cit^. — ^It is curious to observe, how great 
works for draining the low lands in the neighbourhood of large 
rivers are constantly mentioned among the earliest efforts of 

* Emy «n the Origin of Fkper Money. 
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civilization, and how the greatest developmeiit of commeidal 
industry has often been found in such vicinities. Bahvlonia, 
the valley of the Nile, and, in modern times^ Holland, may be 
referred to, as obvious examples. In the neighbourhood of 
Kinsai was a great fosse, forty miles in lenj^th, to receive the 
overflowings of the nver, on the banks of which it waa built, 
executed, it was said^ by the ancient kings of the country. iUl 
the internal ammgeiBenti of thu city appear to have been 
frataed with a direct tow to the preservation of the general 
tranqnilUfy, and the encouragement of a oeaaeleBS indtutey. A 
jealous police watched over the whole economy of society, and 
Kept all its movements within the strictly defined limits the 
establislipfl institutions. Like the tovms in Holland, KiugRi was 
traversed lu all directions by innumerable canals, leaving a space 
for carriages and foot-paaseugcrs on each side, and carrying off 
the refuse of tbc city into an iuljoining lake. A spju ious quay, 
boideiuig the banks of the canal, stretched along the trout of 
the main street^in which were erected lofty warehouses of stone, 
for the aooommodation of merehanta from foreign parts. In 
the eaae of disputes between the natives and forcagnersj proper 
officers were appointed to adjust them. A similar institution 
existed among the ancient Indians^ In some respects these 
officers resembled our modem consuls, or rather perhaps the 
Proxerd of the Greek states : and the existence of them implies 
a widely -diffuspf I ami a long-estabUshed commerce. 

The harbour of Knisai, twenty-five miles below the city 
itself, was thronged with ships from Cathay, or northern China, 
and India. With the latter country a very great trade w as 
carried on. Bpioes were a principal article of import. The 
Coromandd coast was called hj the Arabs the Pepper coart^ 
from the abundance in which it furnished that produce. Of this 
article more than two thousand tons, in the time of Marco Pdo^ 
were auniudfy landed on the quays of Kinsai.f 

At the present day there arc no traces of caste in China : all 
such di^tinrtion«« have long been levelled by the despotic ascen- 
dancy ot the stiitc-worship and instruction. But as late as the 
latter half of tlie thirteen lb century, to which period our pre- 
sent observations imiuLHiiately refer, reUcs of their former exist- 
ence might still be traced in southern China. In Kinsai, twelve 
of the handicraft trades were considered superior to the rest* 

* DliMlorw SloiUiSp IL it. Hit Mtbotky la Ifegaidieiiet. 

f Travels, B. ii. Mr. Marsden shows i:i h\> note, that tUU amoant exceeds the 
annual importation of the aamc article iiuu tlie port of Lontlun, taking the average of 
the yean from 1778 to 1800; andeoneludea, thtrdbre, that the wliole of ChiDa mart 

have l)ccn supplied from Kinsai. 
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As every tlung waa fixed by rule in Cbiiuiy for each of these 
trades a thousand workshops were pronded, and in each shop 
from ten to forty hands vere employed under a master, who did 
not himself work, but merely exercised a general superintend* 

ence, and assumed the airs of a gentleman. The ancient laws 
of tlio country r^^qnircfl every citizen to foUow the ealling of liis 
father; but permitted him, when he became rieli, to discontinue 
tlic nianurd labour, provided he kept up the estabhshmeut, and 
employed persons to work at his patcrual trade. There is some 
resemblance between these incorporated trades under their re- 
spective heads, and the Indian guilds, which are deacrihed in 
the Institutes of Menu. We probably see in them the relic of 
some old sacerdotal constitution, which was relaxed in favour of 
the tradesmen, when the influence of the priesthood waa absorb- 
ed in a ])urely civil jurisdiction. Marco Polo has given us a 
very particular account of the revenues drawn by the Emperor 
from the district of Kinsai. They arose from duties on vari- 
ous articles ; on salt, which was furnished in great quantities 
by the distriet, and on nw^nr and arraek ; from the customs ; 
from a tax on the twelve companies of artisans, perhaps the 
price they paid for the possession of their corporate privileges and 
rights ; and, lastly, firom a tithe of cattle, vegetable produce, 
and siUc. Marco Polo calculates the whole annual return to 
have amounted to more than 20,000,000 ducats. 

The police of Kinsai was strict, and organized with the great- 
est regularity. Stone buildings were erected for the reception 
of goods in case of fire ; the TTiention of which circumstance in- 
directly proves, that the ordinaiy edifices were cDnstrncted of 
slighter materials. Watchmen patrolled the streets, struck the 
hours on a gong, assisted in extinguishing fire, and, on the oc- 
currence of any tumult or insurrection, were called in to act 
with the military, as a sort of gene d'armerie. At intervals of 
a mile all over the district, sounding boards were erected on 
elevated mounds, to act as telegraphs, for the speedy oommn- 
nication of intelligence, and for summoning all the police 
to bear on a partK»Uar point. Persons found lame and sick 
in the streets were conveyed bv these same watchmen to the 
hospitals, that liad been founded and endowed by the ancient 
sovereigns of the country; and when cured they were ob- 
liged to employ themselves in some trade. A similar humiuie 
method of providing for the proper treatment of sick and 
friendless strangers is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus,^ on the 
authority of Megasthenes, as prev^dling in the north of India. 

* Btu. Hitt li. 49. 
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At Kinsai, every householder was obUged to affix to €be door of 
hia dwelling the names of all its inmates^ and the number of 
horses kept. The keepers of inns and hotels were required to 
enter in a book the names of all who had taken up their quar- 
ters with them, specifyinj^ the day and hour of their arrival and 
departure ; and a copy of this record ^vas daily transmitted to 
the police magistrates. With so much wealth, the means of 
physical enjoyment abounded in the capital of soutlun-n China, 
and the manners ot its uiUabitants were unuariiivc and volup- 
tuous. The islands of an adjoining lake were studded with 
pleasore-hooaes, and its waters, on summer afternoons, corered 
with a multitude of gaily-painted barges. The nudn street in 
Kinsai was paved with stones and brick on both sides, and 
its centre filled with fine gravel, from which the water was 
artificially drained oif. Along this centre the carriages of the 
rich were continually passing to and fro. Marco Polo has de- 
scribed tliese vehicles. They were calculated to hold six per- 
stOTis, M ere covered over at top like an English tilted cart, and 
furnished witli curtains and cushions.* 

In tracing tiic history of ciMiizaUun, nothing is more inte- 
resting than to mark the perpetual recurrence of the uniTersal 
principles of human nature, under an endless yarietj of outward 
lorms. Among all nations the employment of some other mode 
of conveyance than that which nature has furnished in our own 
legs and feet, seems to have been very early regarded as a mark 
of rank, and not nnfrcquently to have given occasion to the 
title of a pnrticular class. The use of a hor'^c constituted a so- 
cial distinction, with a corresponding appelhit itm^ ;imong the 
Greeks and Ilomans, and in the feudal states oi modern Europe. 
Among some tribes of Arabs to go on foot was accounted scan- 



was tied to his grave, and there starved to death, that it might 
rise with him fi»m the dead, and enable him to appear like a 
gentleman in the other world. At the present da^r it is the 
token of gentiHty in European society to keep a carriage; and 
the case was apparently the same in China some five or six hun- 
dred years apo. In ancient India the circumstances of the 
cninitiy gave a ditlerent tuni to the same passion. There an 
elephant was the great object of ambition. It was deemed the 
proper vehicle for kings ;t &iid iVrriau^ tells us, that there was 

* Herodolttf bu described rimibr veblclet u need by die ladict ef ancaent Biiby- 

Ion : ^irl l^tvyictp iv KofiJippai iKdavurat. u 199. 
f Bartkutby ixVf^t Arrian, Hist. lud. c. 17. 

4 IM, The gradatbns of rank in India noticed by Arrian in Uii« passage indicate 
m verj laiurioua state of (ociety. Tbc next distinetioa to Uiat of keeping an elepbanl 



dalous^ so that when 




of respectability died, his camel 
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no sacrifice the ladies of that cuimlfy would not make to obtainr 

the distinction of possessing one. Some points of resemblance 
present themselves between the manners of tlip ancient Indians 
and those of the Cliint'sc, resulting, no doubt, from a siniiljur 
state of civilization, — Mldch mav be bcrc brieflv noticed. Tlie 
Chinese are fond of ^ay and decorated trarnients, rich brocades, 
and embroidered »ilk, adorned witli pearls and precious stones. 
Strabo and Arrian, both followin<i; the same authorities^ gire a 
flimilar acoount of the Indians, particnlariy the women, and 
speak of their gold ornaments^ their jewels, their ivory ear- 
rings, and their delicately textared robes of bright and variona 
hnes.* Arrian mentions a whimsical fiuhion of the Indiana 
something similar to which was in vopie in our own couTitn^ 
during the reiLnis of Elizabeth and James, that of stnitiint; tiieir 
beards of dillerent co!.oui*s. The Chinese are careful m t to ex- 
pose themselves to tlic ray^ of the snn, and wanl them off by 
large parasols and timbiclhis. The same expedient for the 
same purpose is described by Strabo iu his account of the In- 
diana. Indeed the paraaol held by one senrant, or the canopy 
by two, over the h^ of an individual, was anciently regarded 
aa a tign of rank, and aa anch is represented in the has reUei^ 
still anbsisting among the ruins of Persepolis. Strabo further 
mentions, as a peculiarity of the Indians, that they have no 
social meal;*, but sup and dine just when it pleases them. 
ll'Trro^v, in his travels, alludes to the same unamiable praetiee 
among the Chinese, and dc^?cribes nn individual retiring to a 
comer, to enjoy his bowl of soup iu sohtary selfishness. 

Chinese ciriliaatbn exhibits the realization of a system of 
gross utilitarianism. Eveiything is measured in China by its 
tendency to promote the material well-being of mankind. That 

precious truth, upon which all that is most excellent and glo- 
rious in humauity depends, and which Christianity has fir^lt un- 
folded in all the power and magnitude of its endless apjdieatious^ 
that the outward and cori)oreal life of man is but a diseiplinc — 
an instrumental process — fordevc l ojiingiu all classes of the eom- 
munity, the rich and exhaustless treasures of a moral and spiri- 
tual lile; — that truth seems uukuown to the Chinese : and with- 
out its influence, what is there iu the most perfectly well-ordered 
society, and in the amplest supply of physical condbrts mid lux- 
uries, to create true refinement of manners, genuine kindness 

was driving four hone«» tkri^fntwa; the third vra£ employing camels i but to ase 

only a single horse considprrd tjiiite disreputable, &Ti/iov, 

* Strabo, xv. p. 1UU8, Uxf. edit. x/»^o^poviri KatSiaKlStf K&afU(](fiiirrai, aiflovas tc 
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and iioblencss of heart, or comprehensive vigour of under- 
standing ? These qualities do not belong to the Chinese as a 
people, aad the reason is obTions. They do not cultivate the 
materifd^ as a condition, in the present uf^ of the eustence of 
the spiritual, element of civiluation ; but, in their system of 
education, morals, worafaip, and government, th^ just allow 
sufficient scope to the opersAion of the spiritual, to give its ut« 
most development to the material, clement. The value of the 
mind is estimated by its capacity to serve the body. That this 
is the character and object of all their institutions is frankly 
admitted by the two Chinese, who hud been edueated in Pai'is, 
in a curious memoir, preserved iu the voluminous collection of 
the Jesuits. The admirers of political centralization will find 
their principles worked out to perfection in the organisation of 
Chinese society. The individual has no existence and no acti* 
vity, apart from the sphere assigned, and the impulse given, to 
him by the state. His will, as a moral agent, is resolved into 
tliat of the state. Of course, there are limits beyond which 
human nature, even in China, will not permit itself to be 
wronged; and we learn from !Mr. Davis, that, at tlie present 
day, when abuses have proceeded to a great pitch, public 
meetings are sonieUmcs held, by advertisement, for the purpose 
of remonstrating with unjust or obnoxious magistrates. Yet 
even in this case, what caUs forth the demonstration of public 
spirit is not the impidse of improvement and reform, but an* 
noyanee at any deviation from established usage. The civil code 
of the Chinese is said to be disting;uished for its simplicity, 
deamess, and brevity; the people are made acquainted with 
its proWsions in the discourses periodically addressed to them 
by the Tnngistrates; and a snoimary of the penal law is printed 
in a cheap form for general distribution.t 

But these regulations, excellent in themselves, only gi\ c iti- 
creased ellect to the despotic spirit of the code itself. It 
fixes and orders and meddles with everything, penetrates even 
into the sanctuary of the human bosom, and subjects to its con- 
trol those higher relations and responsibilities of humanity, 
which ought to be resigned entirely to the invisible sanctions of 
conscience. Chinese civilization is based on the universal appli- 
cation of the principle of paternal authority, ascending from 
the primary elements^of domestic relationship, through all the 

• Memoires concemant les Cbinois, vol. L p. 10, 11. See an inatruoive passa^ 
quoted by Schlosser (Univer. Hist. p. 94, vol. i.), which condudea with IhefbUowing 
word* ; ** uvoir ct le talent ne sont que dei vou pour UQire minlaUK, quan I'itat 
n'en retire aucime militf' r^elle." 

f Davis, The Chinese, ch. vi. 
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intermediate grades of social dependence^ up to that general 
obedience which is due from all to the supreme head of the 
state. Thus the most purely human and natural of aU our 
duties, those duties whien a parent owes to his child, and vhich 
only the inward spirit of religion and moral feeling can enable 
him to discharge with efficiency, arc classed by the artificial in- 
stitutions of China with the prescribed functions of a citizen, 
and pnrpnts aro artnnlly rewarded or punished by the state for 
the conduct of their children. 

Extraordiimn' merit is due to Confucius, as the ci^ihzer of a 
scmi-barbaruus race. Nevertheless^ it may be conjectured, 
that the peculiar deficiencies^ which we have noticed in the in- 
stitations of the Chinese, and which appear the more stnlnng^ 
when we compare their institutions widi those of Europe, may 
have arisen from the fact of the legislation of Confucius being 
too powerful, as it were, for his age, and of his having aimed 
prematnrcl}' to realize a merely relative perfection of manners and 
society. He has permanently embodied his own conceptions of 
the true purpose of society in the institutions and through them 
in the national character of the Chinese, but ha\ing by his 
commanding genius, and the deep sagacity of his arrangcnu^nt.s, 
arrested and fixed the form of society at a particular period of 
its growth, he has made no provision for a principle of internal 
dereU>pment and indefinite progression. We learn from an 
ancient Chinese work, ascribed to Meng-tsee, or, as the name is 
latinized by the Jesuits, Mencius,^ who was a follower of Con* 
fucius and flourished about a hundred years hiter than his 
master, that the early state of society in China corresponded 
very nearly to tlmt which existed in Europf under the feu- 
dal system. Fne ranks or orders were rr( { t^nized in the state, 
mutually dependent, subordinate tlie one to the other, and 
with authority and jurisdiction corresponding. Grants of land 
were made by tlie crown to tiic j^rcat oliicera of state, resem- 
bling the fei& and benefices of middle ages. It is curious 
to remark that the organic morements societj, in the 
process of formation, should, in ages and countries so remote 
nave been distinguished by features so nearly similar. Out of 
this state of things in Europe, a number of corporate interests 
have evolved tlienisclves, mTinicipal, ecclesiastic, and lef!:islatirc, 
which, ^liere\er they have been able to t c tnin their vitality, 
have presented a check to the all-nbsorbiu;: centralization of the 
crown, and, whatever may have been their collateral evils and 
frequent abuses, and Iiowcver much they may need the hand of 

* Referred to bf Divb, vol. i. p. 179, ISO. 
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Teform with the progress of time^ must he admitted by all who 
Junre candidly traced the course of European Hiatory^ even 
ionidBt the conflicts of party and selfishness, to have kept alive a 
aeusc of human rights, and nursed a spirit of energetic and 
manly freedom. From causes which it is now perhaps impos- 
sible to detect, such a development of independent interests 
never took place in China. Tlip principle of pntonml authority 
triumphed over every other iutiueiice. The institutions of Con- 
fucius, universally established, and carried systematically into 
practice, reduced the whole mass of citizens to one uniform 
level, and admitted no moving force into any part of the social 
mtem, but that which enumated from its recognised head. The 
Emperor of China, who is worshipped with religious honours,, 
and considered as tiie supreme proprietor of all the lands in his 
dominions, may strictly apply to htmself the words wliich Louis 
the Fourteenth, even in Old Prance, could not with perfect truth 
appropriate, — UEtat c\'st inoi. It should make no material dif- 
ference in our estimate of tlic ultimately debasing influences of 
this form of society, that the people themselves furnish the aris- 
tocra( \ bv whose instrumentality it is maintained, and cheer- 
full) bind on themselves the trammels in wliich they live. 
China is in fact a great workshop of material industry, in which 
the Emperor represents the master, and all the subordinate func- 
tionaries of the state are the salaried overlookers and superin- 
tendents. 

• 

There can be little doubt, that the peculiar character of the 
Chinese written language has hindered tlie fiee development 
of the national mind. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
the written character of the Chinese docs not, like the alpha- 
betical represent the sounds of the human voice, but the 
immediate expression of ideas by correspondent symbols. 
Some fatality, like that which has attended all the institutions 
of the dunese, seems to have arrested their system of visible 
signs at this particular stage. When the old knotted corda 
which are alluded to in their ancient chronicles, were aban- 
doned, the Chinese proceeded, in the first instance, like all 
other nations, to draw the imn^^eof tlie idea tliey wished to con- 
vey. These pictures were graduidlj' altered and abbre> iated, and 
at last became merely arbitraiy symbols. The numbers of these 
had incre.ised to such an extent, and created so much con- 
fusion, thsit in the reign of Tsin-chi-hoang, his miuister Lisse 
reduced them all to one form, which was nniversaUy established 
' by royal authority. The Chinese system of written signs is ad« 
mitted by all who have studied it, to be the product of reflection 
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and metaphysical mtSMM** radical ngns repraent 

ganeric ideaa» of nUcii the purticalar modificatuma ave ezpraaaed 
Sy additions to the sign. For instance, the root of a diaracter 
would express metal in general, wliile an appended ngn 

iroiild indicate that the particular metal intended was copper. 
The peculiar structure of the written character of the Chinese is 
favourable to scientific classification ; so that of the 214 radical 
characters of the Chinese, it is observed by Mr. Davi8,t that 
160 serve at once as (X)raponent parts in the written desisjuations 
of all known objects in the animal, mineral, and vegetable, king- 
dom : hence a large portion of their literature consists in dictiona- 
ries and encyclopsedias, mere nomendatores of classification. The 
adoption of one written character, as the Tdiicle of popular instroc- 
tion, amidst all the varieties of local dialects, has given to the Chi* 
ncse civilization that unity of tone, by which it is so remark- 
ably distinguished. On the other Iiand, the total separation of 
the written and spoken lan^iages of China, has prevented both 
from attaining the natural perfection of speech. The spoken 
language lias been left in a rude and barbarous state ; wliile the 
written, cultivated as a science of symbols, exercising the pe- 
dantic industry of the learned, and shut out by its very nature 
from all immediate sympathy, with tiie free moTementa of the 
heart and imagination, exhibits in its most perfect states a mere 
juxtaposition of general ideas, incapable of conveying those 
nice distinctions of thought and shades of sentiment, of which 
the human voice, and the alphabet which paints it to the eye, 
are the only adequate expression. Mr. Dnvis+ speaks fnvfnir- 
ably of the Chinese poetr}'', which he distributes under three 
heads, — 1. Songs and odes; 2. Moral and didactic pieces; 3. 
Descriptive anrl senliuiental. It is obviously, therefore, confined 
to the lower departments of the art : and in the specimens 
whidi have found their waj^ into the lan^agcs of Europe^ we 
meet ehiefly with a descripbon of ontwaid objects and eventa, 
and of the simple emotions which thcj immediately exdte in 
the mind. 

* Frerdt, sur la langue Cbinoiaet iko lIoRkoD't DictioMty and QnaMnur «f dit 
Chinese Language, 
t Tranaactions 9t IIm Roval Aiutie SodctT, vaL il. m 38G» 
t Ibid, pw 39a. 
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Art. VI.— tracts FOR THE PEOPLE, DESIGNED 
TO VINDICATE RELIGIOUS AND CHRISTIAN LI- 
BER.TY. VoL L Loudon; Effingham Wilson. 

1 < »u ;i (n)nsi(lcrablc time past Tracts have been issued at short 
intervaia, hy au Association in Oxiotti, best known as the Pu- 
of which an account was given in a former Number of 
the Tbacber, (VoL II. p. 1.) ; and also hy a Roman Catholie 
Aaaodation. in London, which, employing some of the ablest 
writers of that body, as well as selecting their most popular 
treatises, puhli^^lies at the low price of a penny or three-half- 
pence each, (with a reduction on a quantity taken for distribu- 
tion,) a tract of n size usually sold for sixpence or more. These 
two sets of 'ri ac U have one object in cx)mmon, tliou«;h they are 
not by any means friendly to e?ic]i other, namely, the restora- 
tion of the Empire of authority ni matters of Religion. Tlicy 
both, no doubt wiili an equal desire of promoting the welfare 
of sonlsi by inculcating upon them the danger of falling into 
damnable errors, urge the readers to place themselves under the 
direction of the Churchy — ^tke infallible Chnich of the respec« 
tive parties — and to place their hopes of salvation in the due 
observance of the ordinances of religion, as prescribed by these 
churches. Both of these Societies cndentlv consider themselves 
as actings member? of an infnUihle Church, though one of them 
viu.Ht be, and both may be, involved in gross error. Besides these 
two series of publications, there are many others in extensive cir- 
cidation, in a tolerably cheap form for distribution, which, with- 
out directly recommeudiug authority in matters of faith, support 
the doctrines usually termed ortkodwc, as if thoroughly esta- 
blished, and make no scruple of thundering their anathemas 
againfft all who differ from them. Th^ hold out the Scrip- 
tures as their rule of &ith, denying the authority claimed b^ 
the Ediftcn of the two sets of Tracts above referred to, but as 
they proceed on the supposition of their own interpretation of 
them being infallibly right, and that all M'ho diflV r i'vnvn the ni uf 
course hold erroneous opinions, opinions injunous to their pre- 
sent welfare as well as contributing to their eternal damnation, 
they have an equal tendency to prevent freedom of im^uiry. 
The one party refer to a traditionary authority of the C9inrcli» 
and woula have its dictates enforced hy the civil power ; the 
otiier relies on its interpretation of Scriptuie, and would en- 
force its dictates by synods, presbyteries, churdi sessions and 
the like, punishing by exclusion firom ordinances, those who 
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e?0ii venture to listen to heretics, unless they make humble 
aabmiasioii. It is true that all these bodies have a few points in 
common, particularly the doctrine of the Trinity, but tlien the 
points of dilfcrence are alMo very numerous, so thjit anionj^st 
the number of infaUible cliurches, differing from cacli oilier, Jis 
to what is requisite for salvation, they must of necessity intiuirc 
what claims these several bodicii liave, that they may select, or 
nU^er whether any body of men can haTQ any dsim whaAaoever 
to oonnder theniaebrea as the infallible directors of othen* 
To asaaat in sacb inquiry, another series of cheap Tracts (thoogh 
from the want of sufficient aale> or sufficient contributors to 
bear the loss, less cheap,) was oommenced in October 1B39, and 
continued monthly till the present volume was completed. The 
suspension of the publication for a timo, ^for we hope it will be 
only a suspension,) was evidently occasioned by want of encou- 
rasrenu lit, and the twelve published, though they nuiy still be 
had separately, are now collected in the volume before us. The 
object of publishing them is to counteract the other Tracts, by 
aaserting and defending religimu and CMetum Ubertif, The 
editoTSj whosoever they be, have had recourse to some of the 
best Tracts of a formi r period, in doing which they follow tiie 
example of the other Editors, and like them thcr do not ex- 
clude themselves from the use of new matter when supplied 
with it. The volume published, however, only contains one ori- 
^'irud Tract, the eleventh of the series. Two of the Tracts ju-e 
from the pen of Joicv Milton, the first and the tenth, and 
certainly they arc productions which cannot be too extensively 
circulated, going, as they do, to the foimdation of religious li- 
berty, and establishing that foundation upon a sotid rock. But 
it may be objected, — ^Is not this daimiug infallibility for Milton 
or for ourselves ? No — for it is not any doctrine, or set of doe* 
trines, which is thus said to be established, but the fact, that 
there is no infallible church in existence, that nothing is infal- 
lible but wlmt God has expressly revealed, and that no tdhti or 
body of men, no pope, council, or assembly, has fmy i iLclit to 
judge or condemn the opinions of others, in undcrslaudmg that 
revelation. 

Who with anotlier's eye can rend ? 

Or worship by anuther's creed ? 

Trusting thy grace, we form our own. 

And boiw to tiay commands alone. Scoir. 

Tlic volume, and each of the Tracts separately, has this sen- 
tence of jNIilton, as a motto on the titlc-pnije : — " Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potencie of life in 
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ibem, to be as active as that soul was wboee progeny th^ are ; 
nay^ they do preserve as in a viol the purest efficacy and extrao- 
tion of that li\'ing intellect that bred them. Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth j but n ^nod book is the precious life- 

})loofl of n master-spirit imbalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a iite beyond lile/^ Such precious life-hlood is " The IVea- 
tise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, showing that it is 
not lawful for atiy ])o\\ cr on earth to compel in matters of reli- 
gion." Those who are themselves the slaves of the auiiionty of 
couneOs, assemUies^ synods^ all composed of fallible men, bring 
it as a charge against TJnitaiians, that they are fond of quoting 
and resting on the opinions of distinguished men, claiming 
Milton and Locke and Newton in favour of their opinions ; but 
when it can be fairly done, are not the opinions of each of these 
71} (iftfer- spirit X, whose g^reatness even those most adverse to them, 
cannot deny — are not, we say, the opinions of IMilton or Locke 
or Newton, if we must Itave recoimse to authority, deserving of 
more attention than those of any assembly of divines that ever 
met since the time of the Apostles, howsoever tliey may deceive 
themselves or others with notions of their infallibility? We 
wonld not take even Milton as onr guide and director, bnt we 
▼onld much rather take him than the Conndl of Nice or Trent, 
or than the Convocation of the Church of England, if we must 
renounce the Scriptures as our authority, and the Lord Jesus 
as the only licad of his church. And it is only in tin's way that 
great names are produced as authority hy UTiitarians. 

This first tract was addressed by I^Iilton to the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England, and is printed from tlie edition 
of 1659. It commences with asserting that there have been 
two things "ever foimd working much mischief to the church 
of God, and the advancement of troth, force on the one side 
restraining, and hire on the other side corrupting the teachers 
thereof.'' To the former of these he confines himself in the 
present tract, and promises that bis ai^fument " shall be drawn 
from the Scripture only, and therein from true fundamental 
principles of the Gospel to all knowing Christians undeniable." 
I'lie tnatU rs of rel'iyion, with which he arj^ucs that no civil power 
bliuuld interfere, are explained to be " such thinprs as belong 
chiefly to the know ledge and service of God, and aie cither above 
the reach and light of nature without revelation firom above, 
and therefore liable to be variously understood by human rea* 
son ; or such things as are enjoined or forbidden by divine pre- 
cept, which else by the light of reason would seem indif- 
ferent to be done tx not done; and so likewise must needs ap- 
pear to every man as the precept is understood. Whence,'' 
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aayi he> I here mean consdenoe or reli^on^ that full 
perauasion wheieby we are assured tliat our belie f and prac- 
ticOf as fiir ai wc are able to apprebcnd and probably make 
appear, is according to the ^vill of God aud his holy Spirit 
within us, which wo ou^cht to follow much rather tlian aiiv 
law of man, as not only his word every where bids us, hut 
the very dictate of reason tells lis, Acts iv. 19 : Whether it he 
right in liie biyht of God to hearken unto you, more than unto God, 
judge ye. That for belief or practice in religion according to 
tfaii consdentious persuasion^ no man ought to be punished or 
molested by any outward force on earth whatsoever, I distrust 
not, through God's implored assistance to make plain by these 
following arguments/' Having thus stated his object, lie argues 
in support of it, from the general principles of Protestantism, 
inferring that those who condemn the Papists are more guilty 
when they themselves believe only as the state believes. It is 
the general consent," says he, " of all sound Protestant >vi iU rs, 
that neither traditions, councils nor canons oi any visible church, 
much less edicts of any magistrate or civil session, but the Scrip- 
tare only, can be the final judge or role in matters of religion, 
and that only in the conscience of eyery Christian to himself/' 
In proving this by various arguments and quotations from 
Scripture, answering objections and explaining difficulties, the 
treatise is taken up, and the whole is so connected that it is not 
easy to make extracts, })nt it is hoped that many knowing the 
subject, and considcrm*; the character of the Autlior, will read 
and judge for themselves. We thu»k there are parts which 
woultl not havt! been written by Milton had he lived iu these 
days, but it would have been unwise iu auy Editor to have 
attempted to mutilate or change even a single word. There is 
annexed an extract from a later work of Milton, ^ A Treatise 
of true religion, heresy, schism, toleration, &c.," printed in the 
Tear before his death,* 1673. Part of this extract, respecting 
heresy, has been often referred to, and we shall not repeat it 
now, but we consider it as desen'ing a place in the memory of 
every Christian, as a guide for his conduct towards those who 
differ from hiui. There are al-o t^vo sonnets, bearing on the 
same subject, atkiressed to the Loiil Ucueral Cr<itriwcll and Sir 
H. Vane. Another Tract, entitled " Arcopjigitica, a speech of 
Mr. John Milton for the liberty of unlicensed printing, to the 
Parliament of England,'^ is the tenth of the Series. Chir press 
is at present so free that the republication of this may appear 
unnecessary. When it was spoken, a license had been deemed 
necessary before a work coula be printed, and we are in great 
measure indebted to it for our {uresent freedom. Still as the 
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Editors justly observe, " the only security for this and all our 
librrties consists in tlic puhlio mind being imprejjrnatcd with the 
muuiy and gctuMous .seutniients which Milton inculcated for a 
time in vain, upon our Kntrlish Areopaf^'ites.'^ True it is that 
we live in times when thcrt" arc many ^vho would gladly abridge 
our liberty, and if the churches shoidd succeed in their effort to 
get power into their handsy we shall feel thst though our liyes 
and even property might be spared, jet that some Sir Andrew 
Agnew or Sir Robert Inglis may think he is senring God, by 
introducing a law to forbid Unitarians to assemble for religious 
worship, or at least to print any work attacking the Trinity or 
any other doctrine receivod by the ruling party. A tribunal of 
justice may be influenced to take away our property. Houses of 
Parliament may be influenced to p^iss such laws, as well as 
Corporations to reject dissenters, as wc have seen in Edukburgh, 
however respectable, merely because they are not with the ruling 
party. As obsenred in the preface to this little Tolumej,^ ** the 
iMtue of rehgioQS and Christian liberty (for the liberty is two- «, 
fold) has yet to be fought,'^ and it ia only by inculcating again 
and again the doctrine of these Tracts, that it can be fought 
successfully. It is not for Unitarianism, or any other ism, but 
for the right of cvcn^ niau to form hi'^ own judcriiiont ou rvcry 
religious subject, without being injured in his property or civil 
rights ritlier by Acts of ParUament, as in former times, or by 
the iniiucnce of clerical or sectarian bigotry. 

" When did ever our Blessed Saviour, who held all power io hesTen 
nnd earth, and could comtnand legions of angels, where or when did 
lie, ia the midst of dani^c r s, opposition and abuses, ever oppress or 
puuish even his unbeUeving and implacable enemies ? When did ever 
Paul, who hsd the power aod assistance of the Holy Ghost, and the 
power and assistance of mirades, where and when did ever he show 
any reaentment to his bitterest foes among the Jews, or his most idola- 
trous gamaayers among the Gentiles 

Yet both might have done so ou the same plea of sanug souls, 
had not the spirit of the Gospel been different from the spirit of 
the high-priests and their followers in all ages. The extract pre- 
ceding the last sentence is from the second tract, '* The Crafts- 
men, a Sermon, by Thomas Gordon, Esq./' Author of the Inde- 
pendent ^^ big, Cordial for Low Spirits, &c., and also the Trans- 
lator of Salhist and Tacitus. Tbc m\mr of Gordon may uot be fa^ 
miliar, like that of Milton, but though not to be compared with 
the latter, he was well known a eentuiy ago. lit; wjus by birth 
a Scotchman, and came to Ijondon in the reign of Uuecn Anne, 
with a view of supporting liiraself by iUcrature. He was first a 
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teacher ; but liavln^ made himself conspicuous in the Hoadleyan 
controversy, in which he took the side of religions liberty, Mr. 
Trcucbard, a wealthy Whig member of Parliament, and also a 
writer, took liiifi to his house, wliere he lived till Mr. Trenchard's 
death in 1723. They published in concert Cato's letters, and 
commenced the Independent Whig, which Mr. Gordon continued 
alone. Sir R. Walpole rewarded Mr. Gordon's exertions with a 
plaoe^ which he retained during the remainder of his life^ whidi 
terminated in 1750. The Independent Whig was published 
weekly, and was so ofifcusive to some of the bishops, that a pro* 
secution was threatened to suppress it. This led to the publica- 
tion of the Scrtnon now rt-pulilished, which was written in the 
manner of Danu l Burgess, a populai' but peculiar preacher of that 
day, and weut through six editions. The jxreater part of the 19th 
chapter of tlie Acts w as paraphrased and applied. The opposite 
conduct of Paul the persecutor and Paul the Christian preacher ; 
the attempt of the sons of Seera ta cast out a demon in imitation 
of Paul and in the name of Jesus, with the words of the man 
having the evil spirit, ''Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who 
are ye ? *' and above all, thecouduet of Demetrius and ikeen^U^ 
men in his employ, — supply matter for cutting remarks on the 
high church party. Many of these remarks are just enough, and 
well deserved; but we do not admire the application of wit and 
sarcasm to such suljjects. The concluding passage will, with that 
already quoted, give a fair specimen of w hat the reader has to 
expect, though not by any means amongst the severest pas- 

SilgCS. 

" Let 08 now view Fbu], and see what terrible arms he bears* that are 

Fo frightful to the craftsmen. He "wns a ptrang-er, he was a di?scntcr, 
he had no equipage to dazzle people's eye--, no jiotnpous garment? to 
win their reverence, nor wealth to bribe their afiectious ; he sought no 
popularity by indulging men in their vices or encouraging them in 
their errors. In short, all the Domerous advantages of his adversaries, 
the priests, were so many obstacles and disadvantages to him, the 
apostle. To conclude, he had only truth on his side, which rendered him 
an overmatch for all the priests then in the w orld. All the privilege, all 
the advantage which he desired, was a fair hearing. This it seems he 
had obtained of the town, and it had its effect : here was his crime, 
and here hegan the priestly fury, the fiercest, the most bmtish of all 
others. Shameless men ! wa? it not enough that reason and religion 
were both against you, and that you would neitlu r be proselytes to 
thptn voiirselvci', nor suffer with your wills that other" «!ionld ; hut must 
you likewise be proclaiming tJieir invincible power, ami yuur own imbe- 
cility and nakedness, by virulently using direct, undisguised feree to 
stop their mouths } What impudenee 1 what folly ! what, yon that 
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boasted your conformity to the law, and y(»ur establishment by the kw ! 
you that were the possessors of a)l t^ciiolarship ! that were projiric- 
tors of the arts and sciences and of the great endow lucnts given lot 
their Bappoit I you tbat instructed the young and the old, and controlled 
the consciences of both ! you that were the sacred administrators of reli- 
gion ! you that shut and opened heaven and liell I you that were the privy 
counsellors of tlie Gods I in the name of amazement what could undermine 
you, what could annoy you ? or if you are not hurt yourselves, why do you 
oppress others ? by this method you do but show your cloven feet. 
' Jesus we know, and Paul we know, but who are jre ?* " 

The third Tract, mid the last which can be noticed at pre- 
sent, consists of " Sketches of tlio rlmmcters? of Charles I. nnd 
II. and Oliver Cromwell, contained in the introductory chap- 
ter to the history ol ilic early ])art of the reign of James the Se- 
cond, by the lutu Kight J ion. C. J. Fox.'* The work from which 
these sketches were taken was the production of one who was 
for a long period the Whig leader of parliamentar}' opposition^ 
and with scarcely any exception^ indeed we do not recollect one« 
the able and consistent advocate of liberty and peace. During 
the short period of hi.s influence as a Minister of the Crown, he 
showed that in office he was still the friend of man, and almost 
in his dying moments achieved the abolition of the slave-trade, 
T\hicli his great rival had also advocated, but failed in arconi- 
pljsliing. It was the will of the ^reat Being who directs all 
things, that iic should be removed from this scene at the time 
when short-sighted mortals thought that he was most w anted, 
and it was not till more than twenty years after that a decided 
advance was made in the attainment of civil and religious li- 
bei1y. His nephew. Lord Holland, adopted his prindnles, and 
faithfully adhered to them, and now that he too has closed hia 
mortal career, let it not be forgotten, that he was ever ready 
to advocate his princijJles both in his scene of action, the House 
of Tiords, where few have the resolution to support such 
opinions against overwhelming uiuubers, and also at public 
meetings. 

Mr. Fox's work was a fragment only of what had been pro- 
jected, but his nephew and other friends justly thought that it 
was too valuable to be suppressed, and it was accordingly pub- 
lished. Tint introductory chapter was devoted to a cursory re- 
view of preceding events, especially of the great struggle be- 
tween Cliarles the First and tlie Parliament; the civil war 
which ensued, with the terminatio!i of it in the sway of a mili- 
tary despot; and the restoration raid reign of Charles the iSe- 
coud, eldest son of the king, who had been beheaded. The se- 
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lection from it is well tnnde, aiul f]if)se who have not read the 
work itself, will do well to prrnsc it, as it will materially assist 
them m i'orraing a judo^ment respecting that important portion 
of English history-. We sliull oiUy quote the concluding para- 
graph fur tlie sake of making a few observations in explana- 
tion:— 

" W!ioovrr revici\'S the interesting period which we have been dis- 
cussing:, u]!oii the principle recommended in the outset of this chapter, 
will tiud that from the consideration of the past to prognosticate the 
future, would, at the moment of Ghaztet's (IL) demiae. be no ewy task. 
Between two penons, one of whom ihonld expect that the eonntry would 
remain sunk in slavery, the other that the cause of freedom wovld TO- 
vive and triumph, it would be difficult to decide whopc reason? were 
better supported, who^c J^pcculations the more i)robable. I sliould L^^ut as 
that be who desponded, had looked more at the state of the public ; 
while he who waa eangoine had fixed hit eyes more attentively upon tfaa 
person who waa about to mount the throne. Upon reviewmg the two 
great paitiee of the naticHi, one observation occurs very forcibly, and 
that is, that the great strength of tlic Whigs consisted in their being able 
to brand their adversaries as fnvoui rrs of Popcrv ; that of the Tories (as 
iar as tlieir strength depended upon upiiuuu, and not merely upon the 
power of the Crown) m thdr finding colour to represent the Whigs as 
republicans. From this observation we may draw a farther inference 
that in proportion to the rashness of the Crown in avowing and press- 
ing forward the cause of Popery, and to the moderation and steadiness 
of the Whij^s in adhering to the form of inonarchv, would be the 
chance of the people of England fur cliuugiug an ignominious des- 
potism for glory, liberty and happiness.** 

Now if in this description of the parties, we understand by 
popery the sect of adh(^reiits of the Pope, i. e., the Romanists, 
the parties have so far cliauf^ed; for the Tories of thr present 
day have a peculiar abhorrence of popery, whilst the modem 
Whigs arc favourable to tlie Romanists being admitted to the 
fullest parUcipation of all civil rights and privileges ; but if by 
popery we more correctly understand the spirit of popery, i. e,, 
of 9lamh mUnmmom to kuman mUhtmty in religion, then the 
Tories and Whigs will hold the same pontton now which they 
did at tlie time of the devolution; though uneducated or pre- 
judiced men may regard the Whigi ai emxmragers of Popery, 
and the Tories as its opponents, so much are we swayed by 
mere names. Tlie charge of leaning to republicanism is also 
broiip^bt against modern WIul's, and it were to be wished tbnt 
some of those opposed to Toryism did not give too much cause 
for it i however, this is a subject foreign to our purpose, which 
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is to recommend the Tracts to our readers^ and induce them, 
if possible, to promote tlie circulation of them. We do not 
rccorameiid tlicm as perfect production 3, but as able produc- 
tions of able niL'ii, calculated to promote the best interest of 
the human race. On a future occasion we may take some no- 
tice of the remaining ones^ and in the mean time would parti- 
cukrlj leeomiiiend uie derentiiy the only modem onc^ as pecu- 
liarly suited to the pieaent time. 

A. 
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Aitr. VII.— ON ilil!: CHEISTIAN HULE OF FAITH.* 

BsTWBBN all baman speculations cm tbe evili of our moral 
4S0iiclition, and the doctrines of revelation on the same subject, 
lihere is a most essential and remarkable difference. Plulosopfay 
has at all times taken two opposite course. As if it weic pos- 
sible to deceive individual consciousness, attempts have been 
made to establish the abstract perfection of man. On the other 
hand, it has been tried to reconcile him to his present state by 
forcinf^ upon the mind the folly and hopelessness of contending 
with the irresistible power of fetality. The course pursued by 
Bevelation avoids these extremes. It admowledgcs the evils ot 
our nature without dissuise or reserre: it describes them in 
their appalling magnitucte; and while it offers effectual means 
for a complete triomnh over those evils, it teaches us that the 
efficacy of the remedy may at all times be defeated by the 
freedom of the human will. 

This fact, however, has been frequently seized as the ^rmnul of 
an insidious objectiou af^ainst revealed religion. " lle^ clatioll,'' it 
is said, " boasts of discloijureij relating to the invisible world, and 
our eternal concerns in it we are told that our salvation greatly 
depends upon our acquaintance with the Scriptures; yet no 
department of knowledge is so fiill of doubt and obscurity as 
that whose exclusive object is the study of Bevelation itself. 
Christians, from the beginning of their preachings became as 
di\ided as the philosopliical sects of antiquity ; and after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries continue equally hostile to each other. 
This objection was directed with particular keeuuess against the 
Reformers, in the sixteenth century, and is still urged in dis- 
paragement of the churches wliich spi LLng from then' preaching. 
Now« it wm vain to deny the fisct uiat w wildness of specuhu 
tion, and consequent divisions which appeared as the immediate 
results of the s4>aration from Rome, not only shocked the fed* 
ings of many eminent and highly religious men who were in- 
clined to a reform, but staggered the faith of even those whom 
Providence had raised to adiieve its noblest work in these latter 
ages. 

Yet a cool and (lis]^assionate study of the Bible must produce 
the conviction thuL, though the rtasoiis of the Divine mind for 

* A Sermon preached before the rniversity uf Oxford on Palm-Sunday, April 4th, 
1830, by Rev. J. Blatiro Whifp, AM of Oriel College. " For there iTHi?t hp nUo 
ber«%ie« ftoiong you, tiut tiiey which arc approved may be made manifc&t among 
yon.' *— 1 Cof. xL 1% 
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ftUowing ihmt unquestionable evilsy remain uearl^f aa mucli 

a mystery as if there had never ensted any communication 
brt-^Tccn heaven and man, the fact of thdr existence forms a 
conspicuous part of the view which the Bible ^nves of the future 
state of things between the period of the establishment :iiid that 
of the final triumph of the Gospel, If, therefore, tlie direct and 
ponthre proo& of Revelation caimot be invalidated, it is aa im« 
pluloaopMcal aa it ia nnfidr to aaaail it with the charge of not 
accompuahing that which it never encaged to do ; and the more 
ao, because, as if to anticipate the objection, it haa with super- 
human knowledge given us a distinct and positive warning against 
indulginrr our expectations of immediate benefita finom ze]igioii» 
beyond the express promises of God. 

Far from raising th€«e expectations to an entbusiaijtic heiglit, 
as the founders of all false religions have done, the Son of God 
has declared in the most emphatic words, that the extinction of 
doabt and contention waa not intended aa one of the immediate 
benefits of hia miniatiy. Sneh^ indeed^ were the vain hopes of 
the superficial, or yet uninformed persons who attended him on 
earth. But observe the boldness of t]ie declaration by which he 
exposes the futility of those hopes. Think not (he says) that 
I am come to send peace on earth ; I come not to send peace 
but a sword. For T am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; and a man's foes shall be 
thqr of his own household/'* 

And here I cannot help xemaridng the extraordinary lesson 
which experience affbida ns on this very point, that we may learn 
to distrust our theoretical ideas of perfection when we are 
tempted to apply them to the plans of Di\ine Providence. It is 
a fact that the greatest corruption of Christianity had for its 
foundation a human attempt to remove and prevent all divisions 
among Christians, and that in proportion as that scheme suc- 
ceeded, Eo did the nioi id efficiency of Christianity decUne. The 
assumutiou of iniallibie authority by the Church of Rome, it 
mnat be confessed, was a most plausible theory to fill uj> a seem* 
ing deficiency in the GospeL Here, indeed, waa a Divine Oracle 
for the gindimce of Christians ; but as it waa couched in hnman 
langoage, it could not but be affected with respect to us, by the 
inseparable imperfection of all verbal signs. The sense of Reve- 
lation could not be plainer than that of the words in which it 
was conveyed. Here the blind pride of man was ready to sug- 
gest that this could not be consistent ^nth the wisdom of Grod, 
because it did not satisfy our own wisdom. Arguing therefore 
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firom tills assumption, it was soon settled, that since it seemed 

necessary to the complolcnoss of Revelation that there should 
be nn in frilliMe interpreter of the Bil)lc, siieli an interpreter mnst 
BoniL'where be found ; and since it was desirable that Christians 
should live in perfect unity, they must be forced into that unity 
by some siutlionty of liumaii appointment. But what were the 
results of this impious attempt to improve the plans of God in 
respect to tnmildnd ? We have only to cast a glance over Ec- 
clesiastical history, in order to answer the question. We have 
only to compare the times of Romanist supremacy with those d 
Protestant freedom. In vain was the wisdom of man employed 
to remove the evil which Clirist !md ])rcdicted. Tlie existence 
and extent of reliirious dissension under the fullest authority of 
the Popes, is attested by th(^ blood of their victims ; whilst the 
iprnorance, the gross corruptions, the [^i dflin^aey of the Christian 
world, at that period, bear witness tliat the most extensive con- 
formity may originate in the most nnchristian spirit. 

Let this, however, he ohserved by the way^ for I do not aim 
at controversy but edification. My purpose is to elicit some 
light from the Scriptures in regard to the fact asserted in my 
tOLty " that there must be also heresies in the church;'^ and to 
l^ply that li^ht to the regulation of our own conduct. 

Whatever clouds conceal the final cause of the permission of 
moral evil, there cannot exist a doubt that, in its nearest ap- 
proucli to m, it proceeds from the power of the human will to 
determine our conduct, and tlic right of our reason to the iinal 
settlement of onr opinions. Beveided religion does not under- 
take to remove that power, fatal as it often is to the canse of 
tmth, virtue, and happiness. All that Revelation offers is light 
snfficient to assist the honest heart in making his choice, and 
strength to perform what a right choice shall dictate. How then 
could the Gospel, without contradict iir^^ itself, engage so to control 
the wills of men, and to overrule their understanding, as to 
prevent their differing in views and conduct ? All tliat we have 
a reason to expect is that honesty and sincerity will extenuate 
error; tmd this exjHictation we hud encouraged by the spirit of 
the Gospel, as well as hy individiial passages in the Scriptures. 
Now, if Revelation will not deprive men of their freedom, must 
it not multiply the occasions of mistake and discord, by the very 
nature of the moral trial in which it places ns ? 

The analogy, in this respect, between every kind of progres- 
sive knowledire, find that knnwledire from above which enables 
us to see spii itiKil tilings only " as through a glass darl^ly," de- 
serves particular attention. The enlargement of our faculties, 
in both cases, by adding fresh scope, adds fresh power to our 
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^nil, Progfesflive knowledge, unless it be systematic (a dianc^ 

ter which we cannot find in revelation, according to our notions 
of system), by multiplying partial liglits, multiplies also partial 
shadows — by addinir calls on calls to flic exercise of judgment, 
makes the chances of error more numerous. It is true that as 
these chances increase in number, tlie diuif^er may be less in 
ciich of them ; but this entirely depends on the use we make 
of the fresh accei>«ions of light. In a word, our responsibility 
increases as our mtdlectual condition is exalted. From the in- 
atinctiye perceptbn of this truth it is, that low and degraded 
natures prefer total darkness to partial light, both in spiritual 
and temporal subjects. Hence the melancholy attachment of 
whole nations to the dead silence of a midnight ignorance, and 
their support of a despotic power, which equally prevents discus- 
sion on thini:s i ( lating to the temporal and to the eternal con* 
cerns of mankind. 

A true Cliristian should not thus degrade himself by shutting 
his eyes to the real circumstances of his mortal condition : he 
•honld not deodFe hixDself as to its dangers, or vainly endeavour 
by artificial means to evade them. Men may dream of a more 
perfect universe, and tax their ingenuity in forming plans to 
root out the moral evils which beset thm. But this is.like wast- 
ing the seed-time of the year in endeavouring to discover some 
powerful specific for the extirpation of every weed and noxious 
plant from the face of the earth. Let us not mistake our posi- 
tion iu the intellectual creation of God. It is as impious as it 
i:^ absurd to attempt a chauge iu the laws of that creation. The 
amall field alone committed to our care — ^the field of our mind 
and heart — ^ia the proper object of our moral industry. In vain 
should we try to dear even this^ the best portion of our inherit 
tance, from the effects of that sin which brings a curse upon 
the earth. " In sorrow must we eat of its fruit all the days of 
our life and whatever be the pains we take in its cultivation, 
" thorns aud tliistlcs shall it bring forth," which if not checked 
in their growth by daily labour, will inevitably choke the good 
seed of the Gospel. Nor can we stop tliis evil by keeping from 
our souls the light of knowledge. This desperate expeiimeut 
has often been tried by deluded Christians; but the night of 
ignorance is the appropriate season of growth for thfi most nox- 
ious weeds of the heart and intellect. What then remains for 
man but to court light, to remove every thing that can intercept 
itM rays, and gird himself to his daily task, whatever that may 
b( , nil tier his individual circumstances ? 

but how shall we ensure such success as the inhrnii ty of our 
uatore, assisted by the spirit of God, can attain ? — What are 
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the peculiar cliitie*? of men professionally devoted to learn- 
ing, and especially to that kind of scriptural studies wliich, 
though absolutely necessary to the Churcn of Clirist, have al- 
most constantly distracted it with heresy and schism ? — shall 
tiicy seek repose in servile accj[Uiescencc, or careless indifference 1 
— Miall they, for the aake of unity, set up an aracle» and hind 
themaelyea to defend its answers?— Tbia woold be to shun tbe 
trial, to avoid tbe task set before us. Our duty, on the con- 
trary, is to investigate the true nature of that trial, and, trast- 
ing in divine assistaneey boldly yet humbly to fight the good 
fight of Christians. 

For this purpose we should consider, that though revelation 
does not disclose every reason why God him allowed Christianity 
to be the occasion of heresies, yet it clearly states one use of 
this trial. There must be fdso heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made manifest among you/' I sliau 
only remind the lesmed part of my audience that the original 
of approved is EoiufiM ; a woid which derives its moral signifi- 
cation from the process by which the purity of the precious 
metals is ascertained. One, therefore, of the reasons wliy he- 
resies arc prrmitted is, that the sincere followers of revealed re- 
ligion, or, as we niip:ht say, the sierlin{f Christians, may appear^ 
and be distinguished from that baser sort of believers w ho no- 
nuiiidiy iollow the Gospel, from thoughtless habit, or mixed 
motives. 

But it wiU be asked, by what kind of touchstone shall we 
distinguish these genuine followers of Qirist Of various per- 
sonSj equally learned, equally honest, who take the most oppo- 
site sides in xehgious questions, whom shall we acknowledge as 

the approved, and whom shall we avoid as the heretic ? 

In order to answer this difficult question, we must lay it down 
as a prjijciplc, that no absolute certainty should be expected in 
that wliich is positively declared to be a matter of moral trial and 
discipline. At no period in the history' of revealed Religion are 
we aUe to discover a criterion of divine truths which doubt 
could not assail and obscure. But what is still more remarkably 
— the dcfiuiteness of the Rule of Faith, or rather what might 
be called the iechmcal means of applying it, has been gradually 
diminished in the progress of Kevelation, leaving to the under- 
standing and will of man a larger field of activity and trial, in 
proportion to the length of the previous discipline afforded by 
the course of nature and revelation. 

It is indeed a great mistake to suppose that because the Gos- 
pel is a more advanced and perfect Revelation than that which 
was made tlirough Moses, it must timEefixre bave |Rovided novo 
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means for Icadiug men as it were by the hand : that it must 
have appointed not onl^' one mti^^e, but an iiitcrmiuable series 
of infiifi^iile ondfit, who, Wud Moses, may decide efeiy idi- 
giooB qnestum, without doubt or responsibility on the piurt of 
each individual. This woald be placing Christians under a dis- 
cipline far inferior in character to that oi the earliest periods of 
the Jewish people. In a word, this supposition of the Ro- 
manists is the same in character ns if any one expected nnd de- 
manded that the strength and confiiiin^ power of the con- 
trivances by wliich an infant is made to walk, should incr cast; aa 
the infant grows to youth and perfect nianliood. The progress 
of Revelatiou, as I will endeavour to show by a few instances, 
has pooeeded upon an exactly opposite plan. 

The Israelites, vhen just called out of Egypt, in a rude semi- 
barbarous state, to wander in the desert, had a leader to guide 
tliem whose communication with Grod is represented as tib^ of 
a man talking with his friend face to face. A less plain and 
decisive rule of Faith and action would not have sufficed for the 
people whom Moses had to lead to the borders of t]ic land of 
promise : a people, indeed, who, in spite of daily niirnc les, were 
constantly ready to break out iuto rebellion. After tlicir esta- 
blishment in Canaan, we observe that the means of consulting 
the divine will became more rave, and less certain; for in that 
state the Israelites had become a settled nation, in a progressive 
state of improvement, who could be left more to themselves in 
the appUcation of the former Revelation. Lastly, the vehicle 
of divine trnth, in a Inter a^rc of the Jewish polity — the voice 
of the Prophets — demautled a great exercise of judgment and 
discrimination in those who were to choose between the decla- 
rations of the true and the false prophets. This penud had been 
foreseen by Moses, and the difficult trial to which it would put 
God's people, may be estimated by the words in which be pro- 
vided agamst its dangers. If there arise among you a pro- 

Sliet or a dreamer of ueams, and giveth thee a sign or a won- 
er, and the sign or wonder come to pass, whereof he spake 
unto thcc saying, Let us go after other gods which thou hast 
not known, and let us serve them ; thou sbalt not hearken unto 
the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams ; for the 
Lord your God proveth you, to know whether yc Icnc the Lord 
your God, with uli your heart aud with all your soul." In this 
pssage, evidenthr written with a prospective view to A more 
improved state man that in which the book of Deuteronomy 
was composed, we find that the definitive judgment of a most 
difficult question on miraculous evidence is committed to the 
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Moral sense, with the general spirit of the prcvioua llevelatiou 
for its guide. 

A moment's refleetkm on the awfiil trial wlucli this passage 
most luive brought upon ibe Jews in regard to the miracles of 
our Samur, should be enough to convince tis that the Spirit of 
God never intended to establish such an infallible external rule 
of Faith hH ihr Romanists liave always eontendod for. The 
Jews of our Saviour^s time might, and probably did apply the 
passage T have just quoted, to escape the force of Christ's mi- 
racles. And yet it pleased God to leave them in a degree of per- 
plexity which in maiiy cases must have led to the rejection of 
Ids Son. The contest, indeed, which aiose on this very ground 
is most strikingly recorded hy St. John.'i^ Therefore said 
some of the Pharisees, This man is not of God, because he 
keepeth not the Sabbath-day. Others said, How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracles ? And there was a division 
among them." Tlic division was on tbf very point to which 
Moseses rule applies — namely, the character of miracles when 
apparently in opijusition witli the former Revelation. We know, 
with certainty, that tlioac who, following the s/Jirit of the Old 
Testament, decided in favour of Christ's miracles, judged 
rightly. The others, however, had a plausible support from the 
Idker of the law. Both, however, were left to stand or fidl hy 
their own decision. The one party was ruined by " their evil 
heart of unbelief," the other, saved under the guidance of " an 
honest and good heart," assisted by diWnc grace. 

Analogous to this plan of trijd is the supernatural dispensa- 
tion which, in regard to the llule of Faith and morals, we may 
observe in the New Testament. As the infant Church of 
Israel was placed under tiic miraculous guidance of Moses, so 
the rising Church of Christ had the Apostles, and their compa- 
nions, who, endowed as they were with supernatural gifts, 
might estabUsh her Fisith, and commit it inviolate to the pri- 
mitive Christians. Bat when the Church had grown into con- 
firmed strength she was left to a sure but undefined guidance 
of the Spirit of God, with the volume of the Scriptures for its 
ordy vxteniai aid. Mii'acles ceased, supernatural gifts were 
withdrawn, and, after a fiery trial of persecution, the moral 
tnal ot dt)ubt, heresy, and infidelity began, never to cease till 
the second coming of Christ. 

From this view I bdieve we must conclude, that in proportion 
to the increase of our natural powers of discrimination, and our 
means of weighing evidence, wiU our trial in regard to lettigioua 

16. 
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truth become more diiiicult aud delicate. This, however, should 
render ub the more anxious to Mfil the object of that trial. 
Nor should we be at a loss to aaoertain the divine purpose in 
pladngns under such discipUne. As Ood permitted the ap- 
pearance of false prophets among the Israelites, that the at- 
tachment and love of his people to him might be exerciaed by 
perplexity ; so the cibsf^iuity of controversy lias been p^iven to 
Christians^ that their iove of Christ, " in whom the fulness of 
the Godhead dweUeth bodily/' may be thed as gold in the fur« 
uace. 

We, therefore, must not expect to find an infallible rule by 
which to remove all doubt in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tores. What, indeed, would be the monU advantage of truth 
elicited by a process altogether mechanical? The sure hope of 
final certainty, not in regard to every abstract religious truth, 
but to safety in spite of human error, — arises from the love of 
God in Christ, which should be the ehief guide in our decisions. 
This is in faet a rule in strict corilormity with that given by 
Moses to jutige between the true and the false Prophets. As it 
happened in the time of the beloved apostle, " many false pro- 
phets have gone out into the world/' But we cannot hope for 
a better role to preserve ourselves £rom their snares tlum that 
which the same apostle gave to the infant Chorch. Hereby 
know ye the spirit of God ; ever^' spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (». e. every spirit that con- 
fesseth tlip work of redemption, accomplished by Christ in his 
true and perfect human nature) is of God : and every spint 
thnt confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not 
of God." Whatever views or doctrines diminish our trust in 
Christ, aud dispaiage the work of our redemption, belong, we 
msy be sore, to that spirit of Anti-christ against which St. John 
cantioned the early Christians^ as bdng already in the world. 

Now the use of trial, or discipline — for sJl discipline oonp 
sists in trials — is, by frequent experience of danger, or error, 
to make men familiar with, and habitually attached to that 
which constitutes their means of safetj% In regard to the 
Christian doctrines, it is unquestionable that the sources of 
doubt and perplexity are often multiplied to inquisitive minds, 
especially to those who, with an unlimited, and unfettered love 
of truth, make theology their profession. But why should we 
regret the existence S this peculiar trial, if we Imng to it a 
pnie and disinterested love of Christ ? Let his love be onr nl- 
timate rule of Faith, and we need not fear. That such a nde 
win absolutely preseiTC us from abstract error, is what we can- 
not presume to expect ; but that it will defend us from what- 
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erer mi^t endBnger cyor eternal luppmeM^ it would be m- 
dmitiaa to doubt 

He knowB HtHe of tlie natm and difeet of reveabd religioa 
who can take oiEBnce at its want of means to produce absolute 

certainty in regard to doctrines. Had revelation disclosed tlie 
mysteries of the invisible world, niid left them without veil or 
cloudy heaven would Imve gratified aud encouraged that am- 
bitious thirst of knowledge which was the occasion of man's 
hrst uifence. Were the communication of supernatural know- 
ledge the main object of levelation^ the gospel would leave nan's 
will aa febdKona and undumged aa we Inherit it ficom our 
ainfiil parents. Supematofal B^t tiie goipel does eortainly 

E'fO; but it it such a light, as by leaving us in constant appre* 
msion of exrar, oUiges the sincere Ch^tiaa to work his own 
salvation in fear and trembling. Tt such a lijrlit as, being 
sufficient to discover the right patli to heaven, will not indulge 
our curiosity with a full \iew of the immeasurable extont t hrough 
which it winds. It is such a light as, without totally imbiuding 
oui' eyes, iu regard to our Grod and Saviour, wiU yet kindle that 
bnmiug of our hearts within us, which will urge us to keep in 
hia company on our weary pilgrimage, and not let him d^art 
from us " when it is toward evenings and the day is fiff spent.'''** 
Thus far have I endeavoured to trace the views of scripture 
in regard to the existence of heresies and di>isions in the 
Church; but I cannot conclude without touching npon the 
relative duties which result from the preceding statements. — 
The whole, however, of these duties may be summed up in one 
word — Charity. But let me not be misunderstood, as if I 
would hide under the loveliness of that name a careless in- 
differenoe to CSiristian troth. It is a moat samd duty to op* 
poee what we conoem to he wiieripharid error; hnt^ on the 
other hand, it is still a more Christian duty to oppose it under 
a humble eonviction that the infaUibility of the scripture does 
not confer a similar gift upon us. God in his wisdom has thus 
wonderfully provided the means of improving our minds, without 
injury to our hearts ; of leading us to all substantial truth, 
without destroying our sympatiiy for those whom we conceive 
to be wrong. Want of tnteUeciual sympathy is the very essence 
of bigotry, while bigotiy is the most effectual hinc&anee to 
tiie preservation of Christian Mth in the hearta of the wavering, 
aa wen as to the reooverf of those who have deserted Chrijit for 
a false philosophy. We shoidd indeed contend for " the Faith 
which was once dehvered to the saints i'^ bat we should con* 

* Luke iiiv. 29. 
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tend in the spirit of that great Apostle, who, conscious of bis 
own early errors, and having experienced the evils inflicted on 
fhe CShvrch by tiuMe wlio ▼oaul r»ther aee the Gentiles oontinne 
in their fidae and degrading worship than expose the htw of 

Moses to an imagiimiy omtempt, gave this memorable advice 
to the most eminent members of the Church of Fhilippi : " I 
press toward the mnrk for t!ie prize of the hi^h calling of God 
in Christ J(^us. Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded : and if in an}^ thing ye be otherwise minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing/'* Let us, without nrejndioe to ^ intefosts of the 
system of seriptural truth which forms the centre of omr Chorchp 
nnion, endeavour at all times to imitate the truly apostofie 
patience and forbearance which St. Paul recommends in regard 
to those whose faith is still of a low standard. " Whereto wa 
already attained" (in common) let ns wnlk (as brethren in Christ) 
by the same rule, let us mind the same thing, (and avoid con- 
tention,) while, with the apostle, we cultivate an ardent zeal 
to speed our own progress towards tlie mark of our calling, let 
us temper that zeal with a fraternal tenderness for those who 
are wiOing to enter on the same ooorBe, and yet cannot persuade 
themselves to begin it a.t the very point mm which we start. 
However dear the remote logical connection of certain pointSy 
with the " truth as it is in Jesus,'' may be to ««, let us beware 
of mnkin*:: the whole of Christianity stand or fall with our sy*;- 
teniMtic deductions. Dissent even upon what may be called 
secondary doctrine, may be a sufficient ground for refusing 
admission into a particular communion, where the points in 
question tac expressly settled iu authorized ai ticles. But tliis 
sort of exclusion tends only to thepreservation of internal peace 
within definite portions of the Chnrch of Christ ; yet without 
interfering with that hope of salvation through him, which all 
Christians cherish in common. The censures with regard to 
which (acquainted as a painful experience has made me with 
the inerednlons mind) I implore nil the tender anxiety of sin- 
cere charity — are such as leave to tlio wavering but one alter- 
native. Far be it from the minibters of the gospel to tamper 
with false riews, or lax systems of scriptural interpretation. 
But let them bear in mind that positive declarations that 
whoever maintains certain views nuut be an infidel, are Wufy 
to force that neoesaty upon many whose imperfect ftith, had it 
not hem thus severely quendied, might have grown into the 

* Ph. ilL 14. 
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fulness of Christ. I do not deny the neceadty of musk declara- 
tions in some casM, nor question the right of competent judges 
to make them : I only entreat, by the mercies of him who would 
not break the bruis^ reed^ nor quench the smoking flax, that 
when duty shall call upon to demand a certain belief as the 
indispensable condition ofCIiiibtian hope, we ma1<e r//flW/// pre- 
side over our knowledge. Cliristianity, in itself, is a i)erfect whole j 
a chain of revelation w Inch runs from beginning to end of the 
Bible ; and heavy indeed inusi be the responsibility of him wlio, 
with an irreverent spirit, tries to draw its links asunder. But 
as in the house of our Father there ate many Autnnons/' so 
we may expect that various degrees of kwwMge, added to general 
yet sincere faUh, will obtain admuuon into the heavenly in- 
heritance. I must, in conclusion, repeat what, were it not of 
vital importance, I should fear to have said too often — We must 
not compromise the tnith ; but in doint!: «ur duty we should 
constantly pray that we may so use our peculiar advantages as not 
to discourage the weak and douhtmir from approaching the 
Savioujr ul men; and that uu giving a liual account of the flock, 
we may not find to our sorrow " t£at through our knowledge a 
weak brother hath perished for whom Christ died/' 
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Ajw?. VIII.— cultivation of the pine {le Pm mari- * 
time) ON THE SUOEES Of GASCONY. 

Economy is the welfare of states as of individuiils. Bv eco- 
nomy, in its best and widest sense, is meant, that just and wise 
diBtribution of means and efforts, which oat of the given con- 
ditions produces the lurgest sum of good and happiness. 

To spend little is but one and a very meagre branch of eoo* 
nomy, in manf instances no economy at all. In states cspeci- 
nlly, to gather much is at all events equally important. AVhen 
we look around upon the world, snrvey the nnmbcrs in want al- 
most of tlieir daily bread, while the earth given to man to be 
subdued and rendered productive by the labour of his hands is 
still, in an mtinite number of cases, totally without culture, and 
never except with a few rare exceptions producing what it is capa- 
ble bv skill and industry of bdng made to produce, it is im- 
possible not to behere that our knowledge of the science of 
political economy is in its very in&ncy i its true principles little 
practised or understood. Man is seen on all aides in that most 
affectinf^ of all situations, willing to Inbour, crv'ing for the privi- 
lege ot he itig allowed to workj starving in want of the merest 
necessai H s of life, while the bounteous earth lies spread around 
him, oflering her liberal rewards for labour, and not finding 
hands. 

What inexhaustible mines of wealth yet unexplored does tibe 
snrfiuie eren of our own well-peopled and weU-cnltivated BritidL 
Islands present; what sources of riches, strength and happiness lie 
buried in the bogs of Ireland alone ! 

Soils far more ungrateful have, by a judicious and economi- 
cal cnltiire, been made the fmilful source of wealth and felicity, 
and jx rhaps there is no contemplation more useful and agree- 
able, than that of such a picture. 

The manner in Avhich sand hills, such as those which, covered 
with wiry grass, line many of our shores, have on the south- 
western coast of Franoe been rendered nsefnl and productive m 
a high degree, is a striking example of well-directed and suc- 
cessful cnVtrt-s of this nature. 

In the Departments of the Gtrmuk and of the Landei, on the 
shores of that stormy ocean which raves between the mouth of 
the Gironde and Bayonnc, the most magnificent pine forests 
are at this day waviucr, where not many years ago was nothing 
but a dreary and tlireatcning desert of sand. 

These forests cover an immense extent of land round Teste 
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and the basin of Arcachmj and miglit be exteiKlcd so as to cover 
the whole of the above-mentioned coast, au extent of sixty 
French leagues, or about one hundred ami fifty English miles. 

Teste and the basin of Arcachon will be found, on consulting 
the map, to He on the shores of the ocean, in the southern part 
of the Department of the Gizonde^ from idikih t3ie Department 
of ^e Landes eztenda aoathwards. Srery one in the least ac- 
quainted with IVench geography has heard of the Landes i of 
those immense level plains, — and has pictured to himself their 
dreary monotony — their sliepherd*', clcvntcd on stilts, and 
wrapped in grey sheep-skins, leaning upon their stuffs, and 
wutchingy motionless, the flocks scattered over the measurdess 
pasture. 

The force of the western wind has raised upon this coast, as 
iqpon many others, hiUa of sand, from thirty to sixty metres in 
height (a metre is something more than an English yard) ; the 
Prench give these sand hills the name of Dunes ; they are com- 
posed entirely of the dry sea sand, driven inwards in varioiu 
places, as upon some of our own coasts. 

These sand hills having attained a eertnin elevation fiill, are 
driven forward by the wind, and invading the plains behind 
them, menace the Landes with inevitable destruction. 

Populous towns have fallen victims to the advance of this 
slow but, as it was long thought, irresistible enemy. The Ddnea 
advanoed annually, and the gradual destmction of the prodno- 



E?en the city of Bourdeaux itself seemed doomed, sooner or 

later, to perish under this deluge of sand. 

This Rtfite of things at last excited pubUc attention, and 
towards tlie end of th? last century, the means of arresting this 
fatal progression were sought for — and, as is the usual conse- 
quence of being sought for — found. 

A man of the name of Bremontier, we do not know whether 
he is yet living or not, imagined a method of staying the plague, 
and of rendering tins element of desolation and de^air a source 
of wealth and population. He formed and executed the pro- 
ject of covering these moving hills witii forests of pine, [h 
Pin maritime f) the roots of wh^h, by congjomerating together 
these light particles, and forming tliem into heaps of solid 
earth, m'v^ht fix them permanently in their place, and arrest 
their furtiicr progress. 

About the year 1587, this experiment seems first to have 
been tried, autl the Dilties were soon covered witii an immense 
wall of mdure, which, promising to protect the plains in tlm 
interior, held out also the prospect of a considerable jseofit in 
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themselves. The revolutions which since then have agitated 
France, and which, as a sensible French author remarks, " Se 
font toujuurs en invoquant le bonheur des nations, et dont 
I'effet immediat est de suspendre ou de paralyser les entrepnses 
et lea travanx qui kiir aont utiles/' — are always made in the 
name of happiness, and which, Ibr the time hetng*, have the effect 
of interrnptmg fhoee plans and labours on which happiness de- 
pends, Ijie various revolutions which have distracted France 
nave intermpted at different times the cultivation of the Ddnes ; 
the operation hns proceeded slowl^^ and one hundred thousand 
Hectares of the Dunes are still in tlu ir primitive state. 

Fifteen thousand Hectares are now covered with the Pine ; 
those plantations which date from the time wlieii Bremontier 
hc^^ his operations, now present to the eye, in place of the 
dMlate saiui hills, magnificent forestSj waving mi^jestic above 
the testless ocean." 

" These subHme object" nre thus brought together, and the voice of 
the surge below unites with the deep breath of the winds as they wave 
these £rk pjiuiies to the ahr; this magnifioent spedade is more espe- 
cially to be adnured upon the dUnes of Moidm, planted in the days of 
Bremontier, in the neighbourhood of Teste — magnificent spectacle ! — 
the basin of Arcachon — the lighthouse — the Cape Feret* throstillg its 
sandy point into the ocean» complete the landscape." 

The Dimes extend nxty leagues, heing in hreadth fiom tluree- 
quartera of a league to three leagues : tibe hiUa aie intersected 
by valliesy called in the country I4d99* 

The trees arc raised from seeds — cast on the spot on which 

tliey are intended to grow — they are not transplanted : when 
the seed is sown, the moving? of the light sand is prevented by 
covering the ground with brambles or young pine branches, 
fifteen hundred faggots of these being necessary to cover one 
Hectare : the seeds arc sown thick, and when the young plants 
are of ^efen or eight years, the first thinning is made, u there 
were any means of dieap transport, these thinnings, sold at 
Bourdeaai, would'be extremely profitable. After this thinnings 
jthe remaining plants grow with increased vigour, and in ten 
years reach the height of fifteen to twenty feet j at the end of 
twenty-fivp yrars they produce turpontinc. 

The colleetion of the turpentme does not necessarily injure 
the tree ; in the great forest of Teste, wluch is of a date long 
fmtecedeut to the plantations of BrLinoutier, there may be seen 
trees of three hundred years standing, whidi have hcen cut for 
turpentme tiU their huge trunk presents only a hollow cylinder, 
yet their tops are still green and flourishing. 
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When these pine forests have attaiued to this growth,-* 

** Nothing can exceed the majesty of the scene — ^the ' religiOBS hoffrar 
of the woods,* celebrated by the hatin poet?, is here felt in a supreme 
dc<;Tee ; these lofty slender trunks spring upwards straight and pro- 
portioned as the thousand columns of a gothic cathedral, supporting in 
the air a roof of gloomy verdure, the wind which bends their tops 
spreads thronghoot a deep voice of aystery, and a balsamic odovrof 
incense » diffiued from these lofty bnaMhes dothed with denial green." 

V;inons sorts of plants thrive under the pine, though to se- 
veral the (lepositiuii lurmcd by its decayed leaves is destructive : 
the holly, the broom, the little white oxalis, the delicate fumftria, 
fumaria claviculata, flourish admirably. 

" The pine extends its hospitality to a whole population of charmmg 

pinnt? ; the soil is adorned with verdant hollies, broom waving its gol- 
den [ilunic-r, mountain ash with delicate foliage, ferns covennfr the 
earth with their large green beautiful leaves, (which ferns, if burnt, 
make exodlent potash,) and ivy, so darkly and brightly green." 

These plants flourish — 

'* But those tribes of lichens and parasitical plants which infest the 
forests of deciduous trees here find no shelter — the dry bark of the pine 
affords no harbour for them, and, except when surrounded by the clinging 
ivy, raises its clean brown column unobstructed to the heavens.— II oe 
demande pas tous scs sues a la terre." 

He asks not of earth her more gcnenms juices : the soil in 
which he rejoices is a dry light sand, where his roots can spread 
without difficulty — sandstone rocks are as much to his taste 
as Dunes; in cither he thrives and flourishes, drinking in the 
air tlirough his inmimprnble pipes of leaves — liis leaves affording, 
indeed, his chief Tncaus of nourishment, for stripped of them he 
invariably perishes. 

There does seem to be good husbandry in thus converting 
the impalpable air into fuel, shelter and oommodities of great 
Talue to man. When the tuiDentine is to be ooUected, whieh 
is first done when the trees reacm twenty«five years, the business 
is proceeded in with mneh care and method. A selection is 
first mndc of nil the ill-grown imprnmising trees; these are treated 
so severely, that they perish under the operation, but the rest 
arc managed with more care, and the business so conducted that 
neither their growth nor health appears to be in the least im- 
paired. 

The first class of trees, or those destined to perish, have lone 
inanona made on all thdi four aidea bjtbeise of the ^tmtam. 
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who continues to deepen and widen bis trenches, til! the tree 
perishes — they will endure under this treatment aeveu or eight 

yean. 

The more promising plants, even when they have attained their 
twenty-five years, are not touched till they attain to tnch a 

nze uiat the arms of the woodman cannot meet round them. 
When the forest has reeeived its last clearing, the trees remain 
about two hundred to the Hectarej and standing seven or aght 
yards distant from each other. 

" The first year an incision is cut, about fifteen or eighteen inches 
in length : this incisioii is made carefully and by degrees in the course of 
the first sumTTier, — in time it is carried to the summit of the tree, the 
incipioTi is hollowed out to about the depth of a crown piece : when the 
first incision is completed, another is made on the opposite aiiic ; but on 
trees thst are to he preseryed, never on the four sides." 

The turpentine flows into this channel immediately^ in dif- 
ferent degrees of abundance : a tree standing alone will yield 
from thirty to forty pounds of turpentine ^ but in the forest 
they wiU not yield more than eip:ht or ten. 

The yield of the first year is not collected, it is suffered to 
flow into a hole scuoped at the bottom of the tree, where it 
forms a sort of cup for the reception of the futiu^ produce. A 
Hectare of pines produces from twenty-five to taxty francs net 
to tiie proprietor, (that is, from £1. to £2, S», sterlmg,) accord- 
ing to the age of tiie plants. A pretty considerable profit from 
what was once an unprofitable, and worse than unprofitable, 
desert. The Resimer forms with the shepherd and the flshermani 
tho chnracteristic population of the Landes. — He lives in the 
depths of his dark pine woods, in a small cottairt festooned 
with x'ines, a few yards of open ground surround him, converted 
hy liis industry into a fruitful ^z;arden ; sonictimes he has a field 
and a cow, and then he wants for nothing ; iiis tools are few 
and simple, a small axe and a light ladder* The turpentine col- 
lected is divided with the proprietor. / 

A company established m the neighbourhood of Teste carry 
on the business of converting the raw material into the sub- 
stance dmnanded by commerce. Turpentine is, however^ pro- 
perly a simple substance, and may be used as it comes from the 
tree ; combined in various manners, it produces a variety of useful 
matters. 

The soit turpentine, " remne moUe" is the turpentine as it 
comes from tiie tree mixed with various other substances — the 
Barras is the turpentine collected in the incision : tUs is the 
best, and is exported in great quantities. 

Vox., m. ^0. IL^New Seriee. i 
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The retme wiolk'* purified Yarious procenea, gim em- 

mon turpentine, Venice turpentine, oil of turpentine, the resi- 
clno of which is common resin : such are the parts of this branch 
ol' human industry. 

The in finite teeming eartli scemis, even now, but to be begin- 
ning to opt'ii her riches ; man is yet only guessing at the powers 
of the niighty mother — only gathering the first scanty fruits of 
the wealth lying hidden in her bosom, as the reward of aeience, 
exertion, enlightened benerolence^ and peace. 

" M. Cbttftfi to the Bivdents qfthe Sorbonne. 
" If in this assembly any young man may be found who has 

raised himself by degrees above his follow-studnit^, liaving no 
resource but his own labour and abiUty, no support but his own 
conscience, no fortune but the tropliies he may this day obtain, 
let that young man not lose courage — tlie road of life hes be- 
fore lum, covered it is true with obstacles — his course obstructed 
by ten thousand rivals — ^but let him take courage and perse- 
vm. I promm him auoeen^ but on this condition akme — ^that 
with generous ardour he shall persist in the habits of exertion 
which we are here to-day to honour and reward. Impress this 
truth upon your minds— ikfaa ts ike master of his own de$tmif. 
It IB the fiat of eternal justice, that an honest and determined 
will shall attain its object — that a weak and feeble deter- 
mination shall be smitten with the curse of disappomtmcnt. 
The everlasting haimouy between merit and its rewards is the 
foundation of human society. This law, in the worst of times, 
has never been altogether destroyed ; its j^ogress is the stan- 
dard of moral advaooement — its triumph is the honour of the 
age in whidi we iiye; and we ouf^t to be grateful to dime 
Providenee for this his sublime law, which^ to bonow tiie words 
of the ancients, binding, by chains of brass, suffering to what is 
evil — blessings to what is good — disorder and despair to passion 
and vice — and the peace ^vliich pa:?seth show to virtue — bestows 
success on labour — and empire on activity and courage dirwt^ 
to a just and noble aim." 
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Art. IX.~A PRESENT FROM GERMANY; OR, THE 
CHBISXMAS.TBEB. Tranalated from tlie CUman by 
Eh iLT FsRET. London : Charles Fos. 

This is a veloome addition to our joutliful store of Christnifa 

amusement; and these elegant little translations will be grate- 
fliUy ne1\Tiowledgcfl hy many a little lover of Fairy lore. Tlioy 
are i iIIh i a misc< 11; ueous collection of allegories and fairy 
tales, ^vitli one or two papers on natural history interspersed. 
We cannot quite make out to onr satisfRotion the story of Vic- 
torinc^^' as iu the commenccmeut her transformation is repre- 
sented as the work of a veritable fBoxy, and at the end it ap- 
pears as if she had only been dreaming a very profitable dream. 
The concluding story is a genuine dairy tale, leaving all proba- 
bility far behind. We arc tempted to extract the following 
communication between " Day and Night/' which strikes us as 
veiy graceful. 

** The birds were warbhng sweetly in the liedges, the reaper with his 
sickle was joyAilIy retaming home, innamo^ble of insects ho- 

vered around the flowers, and the indastriom hees, laden with honiy, 
hastened to tbeir cells, mindfal of the command, ' Work while it is yet 
day/ 

** Then Day proudly and haughtily addressed quiet and dusky Night. 

•* ' Poor sister, how I pity you ! What have you to compare with my 
ardent sun, my blae heawn. with its fleecy white dands, snd my ac- 
tive, restless liTe ? You have indeed reason to be quiet and humble, 
and to glide away when I approach, for I awaken to a new existence 
what vou have killed, and rouse those wliom you have sent to sleep. 
Man may well say, that " the night is no man's friend," for beneath 
yonr shade the visible world grows spectre-like. Alas! how many 
dread yonr approach ! The sick, whose pain and soifering you increase 
^he carewoni, whose anguish yon strengthen,— become cheerful and 
courageoos what I appear in my rosy light, encircled with joyoos 
being.' 

• My brother,' said quiet modest Night, * I ask not your compas- 
sion.' We are both the servants of God. I refresh and strengthen 
what your breath has exhausted and parched. He who touches the 
edge of my garment forgets your iUusions, and the burden of his daily 
toi! ; gently he recline his head upon my bosom, and, like a mother, I 
fdUl mv wings nrntnid him. Are his eves red with weeping:? I fan 
him with the breath of anotlier world, and send my children, the Dreams, 
fb call up before him the loved and lost, and again he feels hunself rich 
and happy. Yon apeak of your sun, yon poor brother ! Miflions of 
sons come forth at my bidding, and glitter like stars in my boundless 
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finnameDt, and your limited Uoe heaven is the seat of eternal worUs. 

Do T dc?irc your active, restless life' Oh, no! quietly, gently, but 
never Nvcaried, I create and maintain the kingdom of life, ever leading 
it towards perfection/ 

" Hie fiery boy. Day, was prepared with many other arguments, but 
hispowerfbl nster thiew her veU over him, and, apeechtem and impotent 
he aank upon her boaum. She covered him lightly with her mafflde, and 
then ascended, as qneen, her throne of twinkling ftan, •ndtheangda 
of heaven came and obeyed her commaoda." 
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- HBHOnt OV SDOAR TATLOlt, S8Q.. V.B.A. 

All who are interested iu tiie cliaracter of the larger branch uf the 
legal profeaaoD, and its itudiii|p and potititm in •ociety, will desire to 
see a record of each eminent member of that class, as he patses off 

from tlie scene of his labours. In such an instance as the present, the 
record is of more extended vahie, as showing that ^-reat professional 
success is compatible with unusual proficiency in literature, and exten- 
sive literary productions ; and that with industry, even a short mea- 
sure of life is quite sufficient for the attainment of both. 

Mr. Edgar Taylor was the fifth son of Mr. Samuel Taylor, of New 
Buckenham, in Norfolk, and a descendant of Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, the author of the Hebrew Concordance, a very learned and 
highly distinguished Presbyterian Minister of the last century, whose 
writings have not only been held in high estimation by some of the 
most eminent divines of the Church vi England, but have in part had 
the honour, singular towards a non-conformist, of being republished 
by a bishop of that church. He was born at Bnnhnm, in Norfolk, on 
the 28th of Jmmary 1793. He received his education at Palgrave 
School, Suiibik, under Dr. Lloyd, a very eiccciient classical scholar. 

In the year 1809, he was articled to his nnde, the late Mr. Meadows 
Taylor, of Diss, a solicitor of )ar|^ prsctioe, and the socoessor to a 
bnsiness which has now been carried on by his family for upwards of 
a century He here acquired a good knowledge of law, and particularly 
of conveyancini: ; and also found time in his leisure hours to attend 
to subjects of literature, and particularly to acquaint himself with the 
Italian and Spanish languages. In the year 1 814 he came to London ; 
and in 181 he entered into partnership with Mr. Robert Bosooe, one 
of the sons of the celebrated Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, the aothor of 
the Life of Lorenzo He Medici, then also commencing the practice of 
the law, and opened chambers in King's iiench Walk, Temple, — begin- 
ning life, as he says himself in some notes left behind him, with only a 
very smsll capital, and that borrowed. 

Of the nature and particulars of his private practice it will not be re- 
quisite to say much. He continued in partnership vrith Mr. Roscoe 
until that gentlenvan retired from the profession on Account of ill-health, 
and he afterwards associated with him other gentlemen as partners, 
oue of whom, however, died bcibre him. It was two or three years 
after he began basmess that the writer of thk memoir first knew him. 
The official establishment then ooniisted of one writing clerk only : 
at the time of his death it was amongst the most extensive of the agencj 
houses in TiOndon. 

It will not be out of place to state that his business arrangements 



^mre of the most accante and eomiiiele nature. In aH matters idating 

to accounts, particalarly to those which strictly belong to ^e adenoe 

of book-keeping, he was especially skilful and accurate. He wr« pro- 
bably the first solicitor, or one of the first, who applied the Italian or 
double-entry system to solicitors' books. With the assistance of a 
friend, once his fellow clerk, but now an eminent aoeotintaat in theoity, 
he arranged his books from the first upon this plan, and daring lus 
whole life they were so j»trlctly kept, that, every bill for every business, 
finished or unfinisliccl, being first made out, he liad a balance sheet of 
the whole concern struck twice a-year. showinEr the results and state of 
the conceru at liiui^e moments, and checking, as is the uulure of the 
Italian system, every posting and die casting of every cash aooonnt. 
So part icohr was he in this matter, that even if, as occasionally hi^ 
peaed, there was an errcHr of only a single penny appearing on the 
balance sheet, he would keep clerks cng^^d, even for two or three 
months, in examining the accounts till it was found out. The follow- 
ing uute appears in one of his private books of account, and was written 
by htm two or three years ago :^*' I have had the complele series of 
my accounts with my difierentfirms copied into a small book, with a 
copy of the profit and loss accounts. This, for curiosity, showing the 
progressive snoro^s^ful operations of 20| years." 

To his protessioual talents it is not easy to do justice. He \v;i3 a 
man of a very acute mind, and remarkable for his foresight and gene- 
rabhip. Hb own personal practice was principally in the Equity 
Courts. In the early stages of the most complicated suit he delighted 
to look forward to and ])rovide for contingencies which could not 
occur till the cause had advanced to stages requiring' years to arrive at : 
his memory, or at least his method, was such, that, on the contingency 
taking place, he had the whole previous arrangements in his luind. 
Though, latterly, the suits under his charge were very mtmerous, yet 
he always bore the particulars of each in his mind,— the objects of the 
suit, tlic parties to it, and the state in which it was. He rarely had 
to give two readings to anv cause, however long its duration. Alto- 
gether, a man better fitted to the management of the most extensive 
business, even in its minutot details, can scarcely be conceived. 

We have dwelt the more on Mr. Taylor as a thorough man of busi* 
ness, engaged in an extensive and successful practice, in order tha^ 
viewed with these serious occupation?, his assiduous cultivation of juris- 
prudential and literary j)ursuits may be the more justly appreciated. 
We will now enumerate some of the subjects on which we happen to 
know that his pen was from time to time engaged. The roost impor- 
tant of his works, " Wace's Chronicle of the Norman Conquest, his 
" Book of Rights,** the '* Lays of the Minnesmgers," and his ** Trans* 
fetion of Grimm's Oermnn Stories," are referred to in a notice in the 
Morning Chroniele of the 22nd of August last (from which an extract 
is subjoined) ;* a notice ui which we feel pretty sure we can trace the pea 

• *' Notwithst.indiiiK the occupation arisiiip out of an extensive professional prac- 
tice, >nd an active participation in public measures, he found leisnre f»r literary pur- 
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of an eminent German scholar, and an old and valuable Mend of Mr. Taylor 
— ft gentleman formtrif leader on the Norfolk Cnmut, but now retired 

from the bar. His " German Stories" were first published at an ear* 
lier date than that n'^^ic'nrd by the writer in the Chronicle, and when 
Mr. Taylor was in the full cTijoyment of his health. — we thhik in 1 823 or 
1824. We well remember his showing us, on the first pubhcation of 
those stories, the long and most interesting letter of praise and con- . 
e^tnlatioD Irom the late Sir Walter Scott, pobliihed in the eecond e^- 
tion of his Stories, from which we extract the foDowtng poarage : 
— " T hnve to return nn* hv^t thanl:=; for tlie very acceptable pre- 
sent your goodness has made me in your interesting vohimc of German 
Tales and Traditions. I have often wished to see such a work undcr- 
taken by a gentleman of tarte sufficient to adapt the simplicity of the 
German namtives to our own, ivhieh yoo hsve done so saccessAiny/'* 
To begin with his fugitive Legal productiolM : — He contributed many 
articles to the (Quartcrlv) *• Jurist,** then, we think, edited by his 
fnend, the late Mr. ilcnry Roscoe. The following we beheve to be 
from his pen : On " the New Chancery Orders of 1828 ;" on " Parochial 
Rcfistratian" (two vtides in 1828 and 1832) ; and on "the History 
of profscted Law Reforms in 1830, 1831, and 1833" (a most admirahle 
artide). He also was a frequent contrtbutor to this journal. He wrote 
in it on all the subjects in^t named, and also on "the T.ncal Courts 
Bill." This latter project he powerfully assisted in defeating. With 
respect to it, he wrote, at the request of several inflnential members of 
the profeniOD, a moat able pamphlet, under the assnmed name of H, B. 
Denton, Esq.* entitled, " Lord Brougham's Loeal Courts Bill estamined." 
He had a few years before published another pamphlet on n previously 
pending bill, entitled, " An Estimate of the Brougham Local Coort BiU, 
by an Observer." 

It must not be supposed, however, that be was an opposer of legal re- 

•uHs. He was a frequent contrfbutor to the penddical preH, and our readers had 
not unfrequenfly the benefit of h'lM Ifibours. He generally published anonymously, 
but in 183.1 he ^rive to the world a ' Book of Rights' with his name, a valuable digest 
of constituliunal ads from Magna Charta downwards, with able and original com 
ments. He was attached to antiquarian and historical studies, as well as to the lighter 
literature which combines poetry with history. He was the author of an admiri'd 
translation of the famous French metrical chronicle by Wace, entitled the ' Roman 
dr Rou.' He eeroposed « hnlery of the Ginnnn Minnesingers, with traiMlMed 
»!ppctmcn!«, and was nble, notwithstandiiij; the siitTerii)f;,s of his l itter year?, to re- 
create h'lA iuiiigiimlioa by preparing a vt rsion of sdme uf ihi- adinirahic Marchen le- 
gends of the distinguished br<>t!iL'i -< (irinnn, the l)at)i>hed Hanoverian profeii^ort. The 
Kcrnnd < dition, under the title of ' Gammer Gretbel/ «nu the last of hit wridngs that 
icl1t thepreiA 

"Bat tbeee lifhter oeeupatkms never interfered with the discharge of sterner du- 

ti( !s, nor with the more crtrnrst stinlii M foimded on religious opiniutui. He su.ftained 
his severe bodily trials with furtitudeand patience, and died full of the assurance of 
a Christian** hope, though he rejected many of the dugnwia which constitute (be 
faith of the more numerous Christian srct.a. He has left a nnmc nnassailed by re- 
proach or iniputatioa, and left the world without an ac<^aintance tvbo does not I*- 
meathfi departure." 
« See Gammer Grediel, ed. of 1889, pu 343. 
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form. Where real and ezteiif ive and nol patchwork reform could be 
brought about, he was most anxious to assist in the work ; but lie objected 
to the svFtem adopted by too many of our Equity Judges of alt t ring; tor the 
sake of being uble to say that alterations hud been made, and of deluding 
the public into a notion that these alterations were reaUy the estensi've 
improvements which the public voice required. An extract from the 
preface to his second Local Court pamphlet wiU best show the viewa be 
always entertained on these subjects : — 

" The following observations come from oiio who is as ardent a re- 
former of the principles aud practice of our law as any one engaged in the 
work, and who on that aooooot feels the more deeply the discredit 
broQgrht on the cause by projects involving useless expense and unne* 
cessaiy violence to the established order of business, — needlessly injurious 
to the interests of large bodies of respectable individuaJi^, — ^cbanri'inf^ Hnv- 
thing and everything as if it was only for chanLriug sak.e,- -und ^.vvelling 
enormously that legal patronage which already hii^ so great a tendency 
to convert into timid sohservients a body of men to whom popular inte- 
rests must look for their most efficient defenders. 

** When it is manifest that the whole good which can be accomplished 
bv nn enormous mEu:hine. — tbe extent of tlie effects of which on society 
no one can measure, and which involves an expenditure exceeding the 
whole cost of the administration of justice in the Upper Courts, — could 
he efieeted with the smallest disturbance of the present syatem. at little 
or no cost, and yet with the most extensive effect, and so guarded as to 
protect society to the utmost against any mischievous consequences; 
and when we nevertheless see that the wildest and crudest scheme, no- 
tDriously contrary to the opinion of the leadings members of the profes- 
sion, as well as of the Judges, is urged on by the eager wilfulness of 
two or three specolative individuals, and will most likely he supported 
by a House of Commons laudably anxious for reform of abuses, hut neoet* 
NUCi^y ignorant of tbe details of such subjects, and naturally prone to be 
dazzled by the mn^t showy scheme ; it becomes hig^h time to consider 
what all this is to iead to, aud to ask whether, if free scope be given to 
this school of regenerators, the institutions which they are professing to 
reform will long exist elsewhere than in the page of history f" 

Besides the productions already mentioned, Mr. Taylor also wrote se- 
veral articles in tbe Westminster Review and other periodicals, on other 
subjects connected with the state of the law, — particularly with reference 
to dissenters, and to that body of dissenters to which he belonged, and 
of which he was the legal organ for m- long period of years. 

Tlfe following were, .we believe, among the general legal subjects he 
wrote upon : — "Parochial Registration ;" " the Registration of Voters;" 

Admission, &c. of Attorneys and " the Regulations of the Inner 
y' Temple." His articles and pamphlets on matters affecting dissenters 
were very numerous. We find some letters of his as early as 1SL7 and 
again as late as 1 834, on ** Religious Offences indictable at Common 
I^w," on ** the Lawa afiecting Non*oonformists,'* and on " the Sense 
in which Christianity is part and pared o( the Law of the Land." An 
article in the Westminster Review of 1835, " on Sir Robert Peer* Dis- 
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senters' Marriage Bill," was, we believe, written by Mr. Taylor, and we 
know that lie frequently wrote on the subject of the Marriage and Re« 
gwtration hum* Id 1828 he wrote an article in the Westminster Re* 
view on the Repeal of the Test and Corporatiou I^ws, and also pablished 

on the «Hmo subject, as a pamphlet, a very strikin;:^ and arg^umentative 
letter to Sir T. Ackland, which, we think, went throug-ii several edition?. 
A general statement of the legal position of dissenters, and of the grounds 
for their rdirf, was pohlnhed hy the depaties of the three denominations 
of dissenters, and rapidly passed through many editions. This, we he- 
lieve, was drawn up by him. He wrote also on " the Title of Unitarian 
Dissenters to Endowments/' and on " the Admission of Dissenters to the 
EInglisb Universities." 

His articles on antiquarian and literary subjects were too numerous to 
allow of any foil enameratton. He was deeply read in the literature of 
the middle ages, and communicated many articles to the Retrospective 
Review on sahjects of that nature. We know that there are articles of 
his there, or in the Monthly Repo?itory. or elsewhere, on " Conybeare's 
Anglo-Saxon Poeti7 ;" on the " Epistolae Obscurorum Vironim on 
"Physiopbilis Specimen Monachi)iogise," (an old German naturalist's sa- 
tire <Hi die monks of his time) ; on ** Las Caws and tiie Slave TVade 
' on Sir J. MandeviUe's Travels ;" on " Burton's Diary." (two articles) ; 
on " Sale's Koran, and the Sects and Tolerations of the Mahometans/* 
(several articles) and on '* Yonn^ and ChampoUon'a Discoveries in 
Hieroglyphic?/' 

Ue was greatly attached to Biblical literature and church history, and 
we find articles on "The Reformation in Spain ;** on "The State of 
Catholicism in Germany and Silesia :" on " Wetstcin/' the celebrated 
author of the Prolegomena ;" on " Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia on 
"The Tiifc and Times of Archbishop Laud," (two articles) ; on "Cave's 
History of the Primitive Church;" on " A newly recovered Work of 
Eusebius (the Chronicon) on " The Culdees of lona."(an old sect of 
the Scotch Chnrch) ; and also on the " History of the Thtnsmissions of 
Ancient Books to ifodem Times/' and several Papers of Observations 
on the Controversy as to the Original X^goage of the New Testa* 
ment. 

He wasi au excellent lingfuibt, and paid much attention to the structure 
of the moderit tongues. Wes hould have mentioned, amongst his contri- 
butions to the periodical press» an article on " The Hamiltonian System 
of Teadking LAnguages/' We believe he acqnired his knowledge of the 

German after he was in practice as a solicitor. We know that several 
year«5 nfter he commenced buj^iness, he was in the habit of taking French 
lessons, and well remember more than once finding his French master 
waiting for him late in the evening, while he was finishing the heavy bu- 
suiess of the day. He most have had a pretty good knowledge of Spa- 
nish, as we recollect his once reading, off-hand, a legal document of con- 
siderable length written in that Innfrunfje. His knowledg-e of Italian was 
so good as to induce that accurate jjuhlisher Mr. Pickering, to request 
his assistance in revising the beautiful miniature editions of Italian poets. 
>Iuch of Mr. Taylor's time* in the last few years of his life, was vfjtat in 
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jmim% tb« Greek daadcB ; wd be hat left a half printed work* tfae en* 

tire or tmar\y the entire manuscript of which, we believe, is finiihed, be- 
ing a translation by himself of the New Tcs>tanient from Griesbach's edi- 
tion. He had, iu an early period of hi« life, hccn ciijraged on an £ng> 
lish re-publication of Griesbach — an uudertaicing which required great 
editorial labour. He has, we believe, left several other, and some of 
tkea very oowiderable. BaB«acri|iCs, bat wbaft ara their eutjecta^ and 
whctber any of tbem will be heredfter given to Itkut world, we are unable 
to state. Wc understand that among' the rest, n hicrhly characteristic 
Diary commenced in his 21st year— earned on tilJ witlun a short period 
of his death, and, in the course of its progress, receiving from his hand 
the valuable edition of recollections of bis earliest years — of all these we 
triMfc tone aoaoont will be peUi^ed, as we bave raaaon to bope tbat a 
mone e»t en ded biograpby than can be ooptaiiied in a periodieal jootnal 
will some day appear. 

Mr. Taylor's style was rcmnrknble for ter?enepf, vigour, clearness, 
and onginahty of expresmon ; his mode of reasoning a subject quite 
uaaterly. Tbe pampLlefe oft Local Goorta, to wbicb we Inve already re- 
fene«l, iaaniodel for a work of tbat kind-^natead of being one of the de» 
coctiona oltbe comiBOi^place of the day* it ia foil of original thought. 
There is not a sentence in the whole sizty-foor pages which has not a 
gDod idea and point in it ; scarcely a word that could be touched without 
injury. Did our liiniU allow, we would gladly have made some extracts, 
more especially as, though caused by a wild scbeoie now we hope set at 
rest,* it is apo» a subject which, in some i^ape or otber, wiU iMt as 
long as the science of jurisprudence itself. Nothing can be better than 
the full, fair, and spirited statement of the real point at isisup, viz. the com- 
jmrativc advantages of tlio "rmtral" system, with its unity of principle and 
practice.aud ita extenbive burand highly endowed bench, exercising nuitual 
Btopervision, and the " itpttnmimtmt' systesa. with ito alleged saving in 
speed and cheapness. The diffiookiea which must alwaya beset Utoal 
Courts, and the ill-will and Utigation engendered by than, are next 
poiuted out, in a manner rapid, but most lively and convincing. The 
remainder of the pamphlet is occupied in cxaniitnu'r tJ^e details of the 
bill, lliis is done with a facility of handling and a ireshncss and vivacity 
of dkstion quite delightful. It iaiull of wit and sareaam; but every 
aally is weighted with some sound reason endosed in it; and there is no 
personality, unless, indeed, we condemn as personality the laugbatthe 
restlegf Chancellor' irnpntience to be talki?)? rthoiit n favourite scheme, 
instanced in his inahilii) lo wait the j)riniing of the i vidence on which 
the bill was founded ; and seeing that this went tu the whole and sole 
truth of the nmtler. it would hawe been difficult to have kept it in the 
bade ground. 

To retnm to our subject : — We ought not to conclude our remarks on 

Mr. Taylor's Btyle without Hlhiding to it lis exemplified in those less im- 
portant and more transitory productions of tiie pen. hy which he was^ 

• The new practice ofcreafingn prcat vnru ty of Boroni^h and other Tourt , without 
uniformity of nystero or of jurwdirtion— some eschisive, some not- is, in « ii}e»«ur«| 
howevw, a mw fiirm of iL 
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after all, muob better known* to his friends and in his profeseioa — we 
■mn hit InuiiieM correfposdtnee. He w«s by far the beet writer e£ % 
businese letter we ever knew. Rapid beyioiid oonoeption, yet accurate 
and complete; clear and pithy to a marvel; unless, indeed, where the 
interests of his client required him to conceal rather than fuUv set out 
Jiis ideas. lu bis letters mure than in anything else, he was the wonder 
of the mnneroui deihe end pupib with whooit after the first lew years, 
hie dBoe wee elwaje filed. He was in all tlUngs a eonetant eobject of 
their observation and adikiirati(Mi ; bat weU does the writer (who long 
studied under him) reuttembcr the surprise excited by his letters, evnd- 
iug, with cun<-ummate ?kill, the cliilu ultic"^ which could not l)c met, or 
meeting witii tiie utmost boldness Uiat whicli could not be evuiied. And, 
while a&iiding to tboee who had the advantage of being in Ida oflfoe. and 
aaadoN toonremnneratieii oflnsintelleetttRl i|ualitiee» the writer bmuI 
add, as he is sure he well can, for all of tbcoi, that there never was one 
who did not, without hesitation, rate him ae the firat ia aH pointa of ta* 
lent and business they had ever known. 

Of Mr. Taylor's political and religious opinioiks it would not become 
m to aay mach hera— ell ooentioo camiot be omitted. In both* be fol* 
lowed tlie alepe of many geoeratiooa of hta ancealoia ; and though he 
differed widdy in both from the balk of his numerous pcnonal frienda in 
the profession, and hom mfmy of those out of the profession, we feel sure 
he was not the less esteemed by either the one class or xhv i tlu r, for 
quietly and consistently following those views, which uU who knew ium, 
knew hSm to entertain with entire serioosaeea and conviction. In hia 
politics he waa a whig t at least, what soaie time ago wee so called ; in 
his religious opinions a Unitarian, — thinking always, however, much 
more of general liberty of conscienoe anddisaent, than of sectarian diie- 
rences. 

He was. iur many ycurs, as we have stated, the i<olicitor 0/ the Unita- 
rian Aaaociation, and a very leading man in all matters affecting the dvfl 
peeition of diseenters. He conducted the various iqiplicationa lor leave to 

perform marriages made by tiic Unitarians between the years 1825 or 
thereabout?, uud the pnssinp; of the late Marriage Bill; and in this and 
other pul he matters, beeamewell aequainted with many of thelcadmgpub- 
lic characters of the day. He was not only nominated one of the commis- 
aiooere foreoUecting togetherandezaminiag the old dissenting rcgistersw 
but was, we believe» depnted by the government to eeleet twi» of the 
other commissioners, one from among the Independents, and one from 
among^ the Rp]>t'i«t«, on whom the reliance of their rc^pc ctive boches could 
be placed. In the bu^incfs of this commission lie took great interest ; 
and. as of everything eUe he ever undertook, he made himself thoroughly 
aeqoainted with its details. He was attending to them almost to the day 
of his death. 

Notwithstanding bis political and religious opinions, he whs sent for by 
Sir Robert Peel, on. we believe, the day after that statcn an c.aue into 
office in 1S.3'). to give his opinion respectiug a bill bir iiolicrt proposed 
to introduce rcfpectiug the marriages and births of disemters ; and en 
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his stating that he was surprised that, with \xv& kpown pohtical and reli- 
gioiiB opiaioDS, he thoiiM he seat for. Sir Rohert replied that it me on 
that aoooimt especially he had sent for him ; and that having made up 
hia mind to carry such a measui e through, and to forego his own scruples, 
he immediately looked nbout for one who would comraand the confidence 
of the dissenters. We must mention another anecdote very honourable 
to Mr. Taylor, though exactly what all who knew him would have pre- 
dicted. It ia« that he refaced an offer made, and afterwards pressed opon 
him, hy a late Lord Chancellor, of an important and lucrative office or 
secretaryship connected with the patronage of the Eatahliahed Chordi* 
merely becau?»e it was so connected. 

One of the last matters of importance in which he was engaged, was 
the appeal to the House of Lords, htdy argued and still waiting judg« 
ment in the Lady Hewley case. He was sdected to manage this matter 
jointly with the former solidtors of the trustee by a large body of gentle- 
men in Lancashire; and was added to the business, not out of the 
slightest distrust or disrespect to the able gentlemen before k ngaged, but 
merely for the great reliance placed in his talents and abihties by the 
numerous body of Unitarians in the north of Eng^d. Ilioagh confined 
entirely to his room for the last eight or ten months, he devoted great 
attention to this matter ; and partly to his exertions made in his sick 
room Hre to be attrilmted the able printed instructions and historical 
illustrations given to counsel on this important argument. 

Though very decided in his political views, he meddled but little with 
many of the nnmerons legal contests so often springing ont of political 
offnices. In the year 1821 or 1823, however, under Unrd Oastlereagh's 
ministry, feeling strongly the dangor to public liberty of a private society 
for instituting political prosecutions, he came forward to conduct the 
defence of several parties indicted by the constitutional association ; and 
in conjuticiiun with a most acute and learned member of the bar, now 
filling a judidal situation, so baffled the prosecutors by objectioDa to juries 
summoned by a sheriff who was a member of the association, end by 
other legal obstacles, as to prevent, we believe, the oonvtction of any oif 

the individuals he defended. 

The origin of tlir illiio'««' wliich brouglit this remarkable man to an 
euriy grave, at the age of turty-six, is not known. He considered him- 
self, we believe, as having no serious complaint until the year I8S2 ; and 
after a violent attock he had in diat year, he so far recovoed as to be, 
or at least to appear in the enjoyment, for a considerable time, of tolerable 
health. Though symptoms of weaVness luul shown themselves earlier, 
they were not thought of much con-^rcjueiicc bv medical men. Tliecom- 
pkmt, however, of which he died, had taken root in 1832. if nut earlier ; 
and, with occasional intervals, he was finom that time suffering until hia 
deaUi. The agonies he endured were most acute ; and when the disease 
was not slumbering, of frequent recurrence — and certainly never was 
pain more stoically hnnie. The chief part of his writings above enumer- 
ated were composed during tlic hi^t years of his life, ami m his sick room. 
The *' lkK>k of Rights" was one of these. He rarely spoke of his sufier- 

iogs, but in the prefooe to that book he diodes to them, and to the 
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diversion of thoughts derived from his occupation in the work. For two 
or three of hm last years he was uimble, from his complaint, to pass a 
whole night ia sleep, aud he made a constant practice of iiiretting up at 
one or two in the morning for m hoar or two, and of lighting his candle, 
and attendini; to his studies. 

At the end of June he had a most serious and violent attack, whidi 
lasted some days. After this attack he felt clear that his life would not 
be much prolonged ; and on recovering a little, he drew instructions for 
a fuller will, and set about making more complete arrangements than be 
had before made. He wrote to one of his p artne r a to get the wiB 
eompleted without 1<^8 of time, " as he was then more fit for such mat- 
ter? thnn he should he an^iiin : " nnd he spent his time between intervals 
of pain, in going over, and tying up, and endorsing and setting down 
foil particulars about all his papers and afiairs, and in writing a variety 
of letters, to be opened after bis death, to di6brent permns, on matters 
he wiihed attended to, or explaining views he thoogbt important to he 
nnderstood. The coolness and composure with which all this was done 
was mRr\-ellou9. He settled the dmft of n lon^ will as if it had been a 
client's — had parts re-copied and altered after it was engrossed ; and, 
after it was signed, wrote two codicils with his own band, to supply little 
matters he thought it best to leave enieased. His hnt codicu was a 
bequest of the printed copy and of the manoflcrtpt of his translation 
of the New Testament to hte wife. When this was finished, he meddled 
no further with business, nor vrith those more laborious pursuits which 
to him were always as part of the business to be done. But, preparation 
having been the work ul ius whole previous life, he waited in quitt ex- 
pectation, for the moat mysterioas passage totlMSonl'shistor)-. spending 
his time in cheerfbl conversation with his family and near rdations, aU 
of whom be bad requested thenceforward to stay about him. An opera- 
tion was thought of and nearly determined upon ; and though he bad a 
stroni* secret conviction that it was impojisible he should survive it, no- 
thing could be more cheerful than his readiness to undergo it. When 
it was at last' abandoned at Sir Astley Cooper's instance, he then tint 
stated be was quite sore they had decided rightly. 

For the last three weeks he was slowly sinking, and upon the morning 
of the 19th of August ceased to hrenthc — '<o trnnqnillv that the precise 
moment of his death is not known, though it was watched for by his 
brother and attendants. He was buried at tbe New Cemetery, High- 
gate. Though he left no kind of direction, or expressed the slightest 
wish on the sabject. the ceremony was arranged with as macb of modesty 
and quietness as possible, in accordance with what most certainly would 
have been his desire ; for, if he had an unpopular point of character, it 
was his reserve, and this reserve arose from a disgust and loathing, 
almost morbid, of any thing approaching to show or ostentation. Wide 
as his aopialnlanoe and even inflnence was, it is to this point in his cha- 
racter we attribute hn not being much more publicly and eztensiT^ 

known. 

His great [rcncrn^ity should be mentioned. Though careful in his 
habits, and iuUy aware of the value of money, yet in matters of charity 
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which he approved* partleiilitlf thAte cammsA with eduqition, hft wm 
mostlibtnl. The writtr has beeo hunidf a party to nway appliciitkw 
to him for aid of thia kind, and never remerobers hi» not giving at leaat 

double what was asked ; and many requests for a guinea, he remembers 
met bv g-ifts of five. Yet «o unostentatious were these, that he is very 
sure Mr. Taylor s loimciiuitu iamiiy were never aware of them. 

Hia ftmily and Munerooa idatiooa, SMny of Ifaein themsdvcs diatiii- 
gniahed Ibr literature or scieoce, were greatly attached to bim, and proud 
of their coaoection with him; and thia attatbment was if possible in- 
crea-=cd by important professional exertions (not necessary to be further 
alluded to) which he made for one of them duriAg the last veara of hia 
hfe. 

Mr. Tuylor married in the year 1828, Ann, daughtar of J. Cliritti^ 

Esq., of Hackney. He has left a widow and an only daughter aurvivia^ 
His father also is still Uving, though at a very advanced age. Ho had 

realiged a handsome, though not excessive fortune. His executors are, 
one (if his brother.-, a pleader of eminence of the Im^ Temple, (formerly 
a pupil of his own,) and two of his partuers. 

He, early in life, entered bineelf of the Inner Temple, and kept Ue 
terma. It was, we believe, a few )>cars ago, hia intention, had hiahealtb 
been tolerably good, but not altogether re-establislied, to have been 
called to the bar by way of retirinjj from practice ; but he contirtued tiH 
his death a member of that chis-s of the profession whicli he iiad first en- 
tered, uiid for the honour, reputation, and iuterei>ts of which he felt always 
tbe deepest regard. — (JPrmm tie Lfgttt Otetrver.) 



TUa hkT& MRS. BARBAULU. NBWINGTON-ORSKN CHAPEL. 

Oar readers wQl, no doubt, be pleased to bear, that a monument has 
been recently erected in this chapel, to tbe memoiy of this very talented 
aathores?. and tmly estimable woman. It is an elegant mural tablet, 
thus inscribed : — 

In memory of 
Anna Lj^titia Barbauld, 
Daughter of John AOcin, D.D. 
and Wifc of the Rev.Rochemont Barbanld, 

fonncrlv the respected Minister of this Congregation 
She was born at Kihworth in F etrostershire, 20th June 1743, 
and died at Stoke Newmgton, 9th March 1825. 
Endowed by the Giver of All Good 
with wit, genius, poetic talent, and a vigorous understanding, 
she employed those hi^ gifts 
in ^omoting the cause of humanity, peace, and justice, 
of civil and rehsjious libertv, 
of pure, ardent, and aflectionatc devotion. 
Let the young, nurtured by her writings in Uie pure spirit 

of Christlsn Morality, 
let tiioae of mature years, capable of appreciating 
lbs neuAeneas, the brilliant fancy, and eound reasonii^ 
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of her literary compositions, 
let the surviving few who shared 
her ddightfnl and inBtmctive coovenatioii, 
bear witness that this monument reoords 
no exaggerated praiae. 

The literary and religious world are indebted, for this appropriate 
Testimonial, to Charles RcK^hemont Aikin, Esq., of filoomabury Square, 
SargeoD, Nephew to Mrs. Barbaold, and the adopted son of tbe worthy 
minister and his celebrated lady. The inscription was furnished hy an 
elder nephew, Arthur Aikin, £sq., late (Secretary to the Society of Arte. 
Adelphi. 

We hail the erection of tins monument as unuihcr symptom of the 
progress tiiat has been of late made by the congregation meeting at tibe 
antique Presbyterian chapel on Newingtoa«Green. With the sasist- 
ance of the Unitarian public, they have placed their dupel in n stite 

of handsome rf jmir : they have considerably enlarged their Ubrarv, nnd 
by the introduction of a department of ycfwrai literature, much en- 
hanced its value and usefulness ; and they have commenced a Sun- 
day SdtooL which b already nnmeraosly attended, and promises com- 
plete soooess. The doctrinal lectares of their minister, the Rev. Thomas 
CromweU, have also been the means of drawing unosual attention to 
Unitariani^m in the neighbouihood ; and nttrncted on every occasion 
fuM auditories. To all such " revivals?" we unfcisiiu dly bid God «peed ! 
espeaally when, as we understand is the ca&c here. uuUed clforts are 
made in the eanse, notso mnchof n sectt as of the broad CSnatianity «f 
Christ, consisting of two great elements, derotion to God, and Haman 
Brotherhood. 
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Postscript to the Article in this Number, 07i the Colleges of ike 

UmversUy of Cambrid(fe. 

To ensure a p;reater degree of accuracy iii the calculation of the 
proportion between the total number of students admitted 
ammaUy into Trinil^ CoUegej Cambridge^ and the numbor of 
stodento who obtam testimonials for ordinatioii from that 
College, (see pp. 17 and 18 in this number of the Christian 
Teacher,) the follow arlditiminl rorrectionB aio requisite:^ 

1. In p. 17, line 27, /or ()7 read 47. 

2. In p. 17, line 35, /or 433 read 413; and line 37, for 473 
read 453. 

3. In p. 17, line 36, /or 50 read 100 ; and line 37, /or 1389 
read 1339. 

The year 1840 in the table, p. 17, includes only the period 
from the beginning of January to the middle of November^ at 
which time the numbers were collected; but in the nine prece- 
ding years, the whole of the twelve months in each year is 
included. 

There were one hundred and twenty-one admissions into 

Trim't}^ Colleg-o in ten months and a half of the year 1840, and 
at the end of October 1840, there were one hundred and thir- 
teen first year students or freshmen in the same college. 

Hence the number of absentees from the nuuiber of admis- 
sions in ten months was only eight, and therefore ten absentees 
must be amply sufficient for the whole year. 

If an allowance of ten absentees be assumed for each year iu 
the table, the number of admissions will be reduced to 1889 Ibr 
the ten years ; and the average number in each year will con- 
sequently be 134 nearly. With these additional corrections, 
the proportion of the total number of the students to the num- 
ber of t!ic di\-inity students, (p. 18, line 15,) will consequently 
be as 133U to 453, in ten years, from 1831 to 1840, or as 134 to 
45 nearly, or as tlirce to one nearly, for the precise proportion 
of 3 to 1 would be the same as 135 to 45. 

In general terms, it has been stated by an experienced officer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, that about one-third fji the stu- 
dents go into the church, one*third into the law, and one-third 
into other profesdons and occupations; and, indeed, at the 
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present day, it can hardly be disputed, but that the ky students 
are decidedly more numeroos than the divinity students, in 
IVinity College, Cambridge. 

Even among the most nitmeroas class of graduates^ the Bache* 
lors of Arts, the numbers of degrees taken exhibit nearly always 
a majority of the lay students over the diviinty students in 
Trinity Colloj;(!, jis will be seen from the following table of the 
numbers of tlic Bachelors of Arts, who graduated in the last five 
years, m members of Trinity College, in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Number of the degrcei 
of Bachelor of Arti| 
taken by the Meniberi 
of Trinity College. 

94 

89 



1835 
1886 

1837 

183U 



87 
76 
79 



425 



Yearly uvcragc ... 85 

The educational importance of the various colleges in the 
T'nivorsity of Camhrid{j^c may be estimated from thn numbers 
oi students who usually give a preference to those coUcges from 
whicli they expect to derive the f^rcatcst advantage. All the 
names of the students avIio came up in October 1840, to com- 
mence their first academical year, and who are termed freshmen, 
were published in the Cambridge University Magazine^ for 
November 1840, and their numbers are bs follows 



Preihmen. 

1. Trinity College . . 113 

2. St. John's College . . 80 

3. Corpus Christ! College . 27 

4. Cains College , . 25 

5. Catharine Hall • . 22 

6. Queen's College . . 21 

7. St. Peter's College . . 16 

8. Chnst's College 14 

9. Clare Hall 14 

10. Emmanuel College . . 11 

11. Magdalen College . . 11 

12. Pembroke College . . 10 

13. Jesus College . . 8 
Voju III. No. 11.— iVew; ^>erks, k 
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14. Sidney College . . 6 

16. Trimly HaU . 3 

16. King's Ck>ilege . . 2 

17. Downing College • . 1 

Total number of new students at the coaunenoepocnt of the 1 ftOA 
prcscDl academical year in Cambridge . . j 
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Aet. L — ^TU£OLOGY. From the German Conversations- 

Lexicon. 

This word is derived from the laiigiui'^c of the Greeks, among 
whom it denoted di.scoui"se« on tlie Gods, and their relations to 
the world; and was considered as having three divisions — Vhy- 

^nad. Political, and Mythical, Theology : the first, — as treated of 
hy the Philosophers, who included Metaphysics nnder the term 

. Physics; the second, — the Public Belief, as recognised by the 
State ; &e thirds—as delivered by the Poets from the ancient 
traditions. 

Among those Christians who spoke Greek, the learned, or 
scientific kuo^vledge of religion was not at first called TlieoloGry, 
bnt Gnosis, (knowledge,) from which the Pistis (Jiehef, i. e. 
the common instruction in religion necessarily delivered to the 
people,) was distiugid^hed. 

In what ihU consisted, during the first centuries, is shown 
by the Apostolic Ck>nfession of Faith (called the Credo) ; which 
at the present time forms the text of the three principal articles 
of Christian fiuth in Luther's Catechism* 

The expression Theology was first used among the Christian 
Fathers of tlic third and fourth centuries, by those who de- 
fcndcfl the Godhead of the Logos, — (the Word of .Tf)lm, i. 1, 
winch hernme flesh in Claistj) — and the dogma, coined in tlie 
fourth ft lit ury, of the Trinity. A])ehird (who died iu ll i2,) 
first applied the term to knowledge of lleligion in general, and 
wrote a Theologia Christiana." It was then, and still is, 
used to signify Knowledge of Religion, t. e, a learned acquaint- 
ance with religion, or a learned exposition of its theoretical and 
practical doctrines. 

To this science belongs ; — the systematic arrangement of the 
whole subject, and the application of the philosophical, phy- 
sical, liistorical, and, — when Theology rests on aucieut writings. 

Vol. hi. No. 12.— A'etr Series, L 
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— ^the exegetical evidences and facts^ which tend to illustrate it. 
Since all belief, if it bo not hlmd, must arise from personal 
knowledge, or at least be subject to it, ever}' religions man is, 
personally, a tlieoloorian. But, since all men are not in circum- 
stances which will admit of their procuring for theraselves the 
knowledge requisite for cstabliahing scientific belief, the un- 
learned muit in tbia respect rest their bdief on the testimony 
of the learned, just as in mathematics, physics^ or history ; and 
ihtAr belidT, therefore, rests on authority ; — bat that of the 
learned must be based on personal knowledge. An exposition 
of the truths of Religion, furnished with as much learning as 
the knowledge and comprehension of the laymen, or rather, of 
the unlearned, can reach, is called Popular Theology. Since 
Religion is composed, partly of Belief, founded on either 
Knowledge or Authority, and partly of feelings and actions 
consonant with that belief, viz. the feeling of the existence of 
God, and our dependence on Him, and as a conseqnenoe, 
prayer to Him, and obedience to His known will, — Theology 
divides itsdf, like Keligion, into THSO&mcAX^ and Pbactical: 
{*' Dogmatic, and Moral.") 

If the Theology be formed by reason, if it be merely a de- 
velopment of the religious irloRs in the miiul, with their rela- 
tions to the aspect of the wurki, then it is called Philosophical 
Theology, as also Rational, or Natural. 

In as fai' us it is ackiiuwledged that Reason lias received the 
laws by which she gains and comprehends religious ideas, just 
as Nature has received hers from God, the Creator of the 
world; and that Beason and Nature, or Creation in its com- 
plet^ess, are an expression of the designs of Providence smd 
an ^ect of His will, — so far is this Rational, or Natural The- 
ology, a Revelation from God, by which He has spread the 
knowledge of Himself nmong His rational rroatures. 

It is a unimrsal Revelation, for it has reached all men, and 
a primary Revelation, for it began with the creatiou of the 
world. 

It has been called Natuial, however, because it was believed 
that the contemplatioii of Nature awakened it in the human 
mind. But if the expression relates to its origin, it is just as 
«ttj9er-natural as is the origin, preservation, and government of 
the world. Since God, as Creator of the world, is the source 
of all that is Real, and True, this universal revelation can con- 
tain no errors, save snch as have crept in by the fallible deci- 
sions of reason, and have been committed by Man in his ob- 
servation of Nature. 

From this is distinguished the particular, or s\idsequerU reve- 
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lation, or that khowlcdfi^ of religion which God has imparted, 
ijx later times, to individual men, as tcaclierii of others. It 
has been eallad ImmeiUate lerdatioii, became it haa been attri- 
buted to tJie direct ageuojr of God upon particular men, wltbont 
the mediation of the laws of nature. For the fame reason it 
has been called also Supernatural, in contradistinction to iVb- 
#tcra/, though the latter also, since it has God for its author, 
may be culled supemntiiral. 

This is the most marked distinction between Supernatural] sm 
and Knt ionalismf both of which, however, admit of many mo- 
dificatiuns. 

There is hence also a Revealed Theology, which has been 
sometimes called Posititx Theology, because it rests on his- 
torieal anfthority, and haa becm given in distinct and esipnm 
words and Ibimnlas^ vhieh are to be aoo^t for either m a 
Holy Scripture alone, (as in the Evangelical Theology,) or at 
the same time in orallf *transmitted tnditions, and written de- 
clarations of a succession of inspired priests^ (like the Soman- 
Catholic Theoloiry.) 

The appUcatiou of philosophical knowledge of Religion to 
Positive Theology, is called the Pliilosophy of Religion. Since 
every particular revelatiou, a t^iugic circumstance in the train 
of events, is an historical fact, which most be beBeved upon 
certain gnmnds, — each requires eritieal examination and piooib : 
the rather, that many positiTe Beligioua, -give themaehes out aa 
BeveaM. 

The proof of a revelation must reat^ then, not on the mere 

fact, that it was, at a certain time, and by certain men, de- 
clared to be a positive Religion ; — but on the fact, that God, 
as the author of the Religion, exercised an immediate influence 
on these men, for their enlightenment ; — in otlicr words — that 
He itupired them. This proof is founded, next to the declina- 
tions of the inspired persons themselv^ on miracles, and pro- 
phecies. But, sanoe these again are historical fiicts, which re- 
quire the same proob; to 9ie effect, via* that they torn im- 
mediate influences fipom God, and since, on the in^ ( stigation of 
them, our judgment of the anthentidly and credibility of the 
Holy Scriptures, and of the competency and disinterestedness 
of the witnesses adduced, so much doprnds,— the process of 
demonstration becomes so complicated, tliat it has lately been 
almost given up. The Critique which has recently appeared by 
Strauss, on the evangelical accounts of the Life of Jesus, haa 
displayed this diihculty still more fully, although the hiatorical 
fact, that Christ did actually live, teach, and hiy the foundation 
of a religion for the vorld on hia being an extraordinary man, 
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and inspired from Heaven, is placed beyond all doubt^ by the 
present existence of the Christian Church. 

In reference to each subsequent and particular revelation, 
the followiug principles are certain; — First; Since nil truths, 
M'lietlipr transcendental, (belonj^in^ to j)^>re Reason^) or re- 
ceived through tlie senses,* come from God, and are thereloro 
as firm and immutublc jl*^ (iod liinisclf, — the particular revela- 
tions can contain nothing which is in opposition to the Uni- 
versal Revelation^ or to reUgious ideas, and especially, to ge- 
nml troths, whether belonging to Beaaon or Nature : at all 
events, nothing of the kind, if it be found in the testimonials 
of the particular revelation, can be admitted as essential to it. 
ScconcUyj Since it would be inconsistent witli our ideas of the 
wisdom and jz:oodness of God, to suppose that lie kept back 
from Mankind truths which they retpiired to know for their 
salvation, for thousands of yeai^, and then only imparted them 
to iudividnals, — the particular revelation can only have for its 
aim, to awaken, develop, guide, and expand the religious ideas 
contained in the universal and primary revelation. Thirdly; 
Since the revelation is given for Man, and for human reason, 
it can contain nothing which is either incomprehensible by the 
human mind, contrary to the laws of thought, or inapplicable 
to human life. Fourthly ; Since all truths are closely bound by 
mutual dependence, and therefore Tlieology is necessarily de- 
pendent on tlio >iew of the world of the time being, — the par- 
ticular revelation cannot go beyond the view of the world, (as 
in relation to Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, Greography, 
&c.) which the human race at that time entertained, but must 
be contained within the limits of that \'icw, or it could neither 
be received nor understood. Hence these limits will be per* 
ceived, in the relations of the religious ideas to the world ; or, 
in other words, in the religious views of the world, which the 
revelation takes ; and these ^iews therefore will bdong*, not to 
the essence of the revelation, but only to the temporaiy, and 
gradually disappearing fomi of the particular revelation. 

When these fundamental nmxinis were applied to the par- 
ticuh.ir revelation contained in tiie Holy Scriptui-es, there arose 
CiuTicAL Theology, generally called Ratioivalism, but im- 
properly so, for supernatural ism is not opposed to it; since 
Critical Theology still acknowledges a particular and immediate 
revelation, or at least may acknowledge one, and therefore may 
admit Supernatural agency ; while un-criiicai, or lAteral Theo- 
logy, which considers every thing written in the Soiptuics, aa 

• «' Die Tcrnunftige, wie die sinntiche;*— Tr. 
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it is written therein, and became it is written theitsin, to be di- 
vine Truth, completely disowns the apphcatiofn theae four 

principles. 

The Christian religion annomicos itself only as a particular 
revelation, and Christian Theolo^^ is also a Revealed^ aiul (so 
far as it is based on the Holy Scriptures,) a Positive Theology. 
The founder ot* it did not aim at g:ivin^ forth a system of Belief. 
The ackuowledgmciit of the one True God, and Jesus as his 
ambaaaador, was sufficient for him, according to John zriL 3. 
Just as little did any of his apostles give mrth a system of 
beUef, or wish to do so. Whoever acknowledged the one true 
God, and Jesus as His Messiah, or Sent, was baptized and con- 
sidered a Christian. The nature of the human mind, which is 
ever struggling to connect all truths, and find a firm foundation 
for them, necessarily led to the formation of a Christian Theo- 
log\% and the more so that amons: the Greeks and Eastern 
nations there already existed a philosophical theory of Religion, 
which the converts to Christianity brought with them. 

Even so early as in the writmgs A John, Paul, and the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, the beginning of a 
Theolo^ may be traced ; not, however, consisting of precepts, 
but their own personal opinions^ their own deductions from 
particular circumstances. So it remained until the close of the 
third centun^ The Fathers, Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Origen, 
distinguish throughout their works, Beliefs (under which term 
they include only that which the Apostolic confession-of-faith 
contains,) from the Speculations upon that Belief, or, from Theo- 
logy ; and declare this Belief alone to be binding and necessary 
to all, but Theology to be free and unconstrained, from which 
any one may select what appears to him most correct. And 
there it had better have been left. But, when tlie Emperors 
became Christian, they too mingled in Theological contro- 
versies, decided them, and made their dedsions the Standard of 
Belief. 

Hence arose Positive, or Church Theolog}", which has brought 
80 much evil on the world. This first happened in the year 325, 
at the hrst gcncrtil assembly of the Church at Nicea, where a 
purely spciculative dogma, that of the nature of the Son of God, 
was decided, and the decision declared the standard of Belii^. 

But however bewildering this commencement of converting 
Theology into articles of Belief became for the Church, the as- 
semblies persisted in the once trodden path, and held up their 
decisions over other theoloj^ieal controversialists, as hinding 
Christian Belief; without perceiving how widely they were 
divergmg from the path of Christ and the primitive Church, 
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and what seeds of discord th^were sowing for futuiity. Thus 
theological formulas on the connexion of tlic di\inc and human 
natures in Christ ; on the Deity of the Holy Ghost ; on the 
T^mtv; on Original &m; on image of God ; on the mode 
of aehon of dhine grace ; and at last on ritea, such aa Baptism, 
the Encharist, Maas^ &c. ; — ^were all made articles of Chnstian 
Belief. The views entertained of the sources of Christian Belief 
and theological speculation were also p^dually changing. 

Tlie apostles nnd their imracrliate disciples had only the Old 
Testfiment, and tiic or;vl instruction of Jesus, wliich they trans- 
mitted. At the close uf the third century, the writings of the 
New Testameut, which had meantime become known, were 
added to the Old ; and tho oral traditions were still connected 
with them, though they ought to have been laid asLde^ as baring 
lost all antiiority, by the siae of the New Testament^ and become 
more and more imcertain, aa the Apostles^ their ibtmtain head, 
in the course of time, withdrew. Endeavours were so eagerly 
made to fill up the vacancies thus caused, that at length the 
successive in«?pirntion of a continuous line of priesthood was 
admitted, and thcnee the decisions of councils, and stUl later, 
those of the Popes, were considered as equivalent to revelations. 

Here then Theology ceased to be a science, and took the form 
rather of a positive legislation, which it still retains at the pre- 
sent day; not only in the (Roman) Catholie Chwch, bat even 
in the evangelical ehnrch; (in the latter hy their OTmboIical 
boohs.) No sdenoe, aave that of Behgion, has ever fidlen under 
such a misooDoeption. But this is the reason why Christian 
Til oology has never been at rest, but down to the kttest times 
Ims ever raised the most liittcr and eager strife. For, the at- 
tempt to change a science into a positive legislation must always 
iuevitably fall to the ground; since it is the nature of a science, 
like that of Theology', to be constantly growing and advancing 
by further researches, and, in this particulaily, by the pro- 
gressiTe development of reason and more elevated views of the 
world. This was shown in the Middle Ages. However feaifbl 
was then the power of the Popes and their theological decision^ 
upheld as they were by bana and courts of inquisition, they 
could not prevent the newly-revived Aristotelian Philosophy 
from completely possessing itself of Theology in the eleventh, 
and tlieneetun^ ard to the fourteenth centuries. Certainly this 
Philosopliy was cliicfly applied to the elucidation, development, 
and corroboration of the authorized Dogmas ; but it carried on 
the development of many dogmas so far, and made the con- 
tradictions in many of tiiem so apparent, by subtle qneries, 
that it prepared the way not a little for the Beformatiosi* On 
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tiie other hand, another party, called the oSfystic, made it ap- 
parent that all the authorized theological fonnuks were of no 
Taluc for fi rplipous life, and insisted on the ancieilt simplicity 
of the Christian Belief, mid on n Cliristinn life. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth centurj^ both in Saxony 
and Switzerland, arose from abuses and improprieties in the 
constitution of the Churchy which had spread al)i oad the feeling 
of ftn intotonible burden: and at first it was never intended for 
a refinrmstion of the establiahed Tlieolog>^^ bat only of the abosee 
in the Church goTemment. The retoners locuLed npon the 
cstahliflhed theology of the oenturies preceding the eighth, as 
having an invioUi&le aanotity. Q%ey not only brought forward 
the testimony of those centuries as proofs, and held closely by 
their anthoriznd doctrines, viz. by the Niceue and Athanasian 
creeds ; but t key asserted repeatedly that their only aim was to 
restore that ancient and pnrcly-catbolic Chureh. 

iiiit the strife soon bejjjau ou tiicuiogieal grounds, for one piU't 
of the abnaes in the (^urch which Luther seized on and oom- 
batedy had ariaen oat of the then dominant theoiy of the scho- 
lastic Ansdm, jurtifieatioo, (remiE«on of sina) only tbiongli 
&ith in tliL ncanal satisfaction of the God-man. iSuatheory^ 
which he believed he had found in the Scriptures, was one firm 
poiTit, to wliicli he br1d immovcably fast, nnd from which he 
nssiuied penances, indul^^cnces, masse*^, cxtrcmc-uuction, and 
other satisfactions of the (Itoman-) Catholic Church. Luther's 
adversaries soon pressed him hard on a second point belonging 
to the sphere of Theology, since they called to their support the 
Oral tnmaouaibna^ the divine supremacy of the Pope, and the 
aoeeesaive inspiration of tiie ]^e8thood. Lather soon perceiTed 
that these sources of Christian in&nnation on Theology were 
not to he reHed on ; disclaimed theni, and declared the inspired 
Bible (done, the trae and certain source of infbtmation te 
Belief and Theology. 

These two points show the theological character of the Refor- 
mation, both in Saxony and Switzerland. For since the Kefor- 
mers in buth countries, in the midst of their reforms of the 
Constitution of the Church, believed that the hibt beveu or 

a' [ht centuries of tiie Christian Chordi were entirely on their 
e, the thought never^ at firsts crossed their minds, of founding 
a separate Church, much less a new one. They only wished for 
an improved Church, or rather one brought back to the state in 
which it was in the first centuries. Just in the same manner 
thry >vished for no new Theology, but to make that of the 
ancient Church the standard. 

The idea that Christian Theology ought to be free, like a 
Science, was so far from their thoughts, or those of their ful- 
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lowers, tkat they not only would not aiiow of the sinallest de- 
viation from the ancient authorized Theology of tlie Church, 
but they liiid uo hesitation in sanctioning anew the theological 
decisions given out in the Confeiritti of Augsbnig^ the Apology 
for tliat ConfessioQ, Luther's Cateehism, the Articilei of the 
Treaty of Smalkaldj and the FormulaB of the League ; and in 
thus again giving to their Theology the muroitable chanicter 
of a legislation. The Reformed did the same, nnd princes 
and governments allowed themselves to be iiidnrrd to compel 
adlierence to such theolo«j:ical laws, by civil rcgidations. The 
consequence was, that the same efl'ect was produced as in the 
Middle Af^es. Not only did another party arise, the " Pietists" 
of the school of Spcncr, who, perceiving the worthlessness of 
established theological formulas, urged the necessity o£pracHe(U 
religion ; but the rapid progress of Pfailosi^hyi Exegesis, His- 
tory, Criticismj ana the Nataral Sciences, prodnced silso the 
Philosophy of Religion, or Critical Theology. The appearanoe 
of the latter was inevitable, for the Reformers had deoded no- 
thing clearly on one of their fundamental principle'' : viz. the 
Use of the Holy Scriptures ; which they had declared to be the 
only source of information in Thcolo^, and the final appeal in 
disputes. Had the Bible been a book written by Christ him- 
self, with the inteiitiua of transmitting to posterity the purport 
of his religious precepts, — the state of Christian Theology had 
indeed been simple : and there had been only the altematiTe^ of 
acknowledging Christ to be a man inspired b^ God, or not ; 
and so of honouring his writings as records of his revdation, or 
of disowning them as such. But the Holy Scriptures are a 
collection of Books, written by his Apostles, and some early 
disciples of those Apostles ; and they also contain those nume- 
rous writings which the J elvish nation held sacred: thus there 
arc writing's of dates which include nearlv a thousand vcars: 
tlie productions of very different men, written by tlu in for verv 
different objects ; and, even in relation to Theology and Beli- 
gton, with very different ideas. 

When the Reformers laid down the principle that the Holy- 
Scriptures are the only trostwcnrthy sources of revealed Theology, 
they ought, if they would have proceeded scientifically, to have 
instituted close researches into tlic nature, the use, and the elu- 
cidation of the Scnptiu'cs, and have come to some distinct opi- 
nion. But this was not done. There are, to be sure, among 
Luther's writings, many detached and camlid opinions on the 
Scriptures, but they ai*e isolated, aud lead to no scientific con- 
clusion. 

With respect to the interpretation of the ^eripturesy the Ee- 
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fbnners only dedarcd- tliemsclves against th6 aUegofkal' intetf 
pretation, and in favour of the litml meaning, as that diould 
be determined by tlic customary expressions of the language, 
the context, and parallel passages. But the expositions of the 
Bible which they had, were the same tliat had hitherto obtained 
authority in the Cluirch, which tliey received unaltered, aud 
which^ as a point uni\crsaily conceded, they could not tiiink it 
neceisaiy to prove, and establish in authority. 

When posterity began to bring this opmion to the proof of 
research, those diifferait shades of the more modem xbeology 
showed themselves, which we have now to characterise* They 
may be dirided into three great classes^ the SuPEaNATUBALisTic, 
the Rationalistic, and the Fbilosofhicallt-Allboobizino 
Theologies. 

The SuPERiVATURALiSTic theologv was that of the Reformers, 
and of tlieir times. It has tliree different forms, the absolute, 
the relative, and the cr'Uicul supematuraUsm, which arose one 
after another. At the time of the Reformation the whole of the 
Holy Scriptores was considered^ both as regarded the words, 
and the contents, as a recent produced by the supernatural in- 
fluence of God (Inspiration) ; which contained the revelations 
of God and the history of them from Adam to the Apostles. 
Although written by different authors, and at different times, 
they were looked upon as one continuous work througliout, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost was the sole author both of the contents 
and the words of all the books, and only employed the writers 
as his instruments. Thus there is in the whuic Bible but one 
Berelation, which began in Paradise, and ended with the 
Apostles, and their disciples. The fundamental doctrine thus 
is, that tlie Bible (both as to words and contents) is U$eff the 
revelation, is the word of God supematurally given ; and hence 
that it contains, not only no contradiction of itself, but also no 
p^eoj^phical, physical, historical, or other error. Ilence it is 
enouir!i, in order to prove any finrtriue revealed, that it can be 
found literally expressed in the Bible. 

This system of Theoloj^y continued to prevail in the relorniod 
Chiu-eh until about the middle of the eightcuuth century; aud 
may be found in the most celebrated treatises of those times, 
via. in those of Melancthon, Strigel, Cbemnits, Hotter, Jno. 
Gerhard, Galov, Brochmand, Quenstadt, Baier, Hollaz, Bud- 
deus, Baumgarten, Von Mosheim, Carpov, Beinbeck, &c. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century, after Job. Aug. Emesti, 
in his famous " Interprcs Novi Test.^' had made the elucidation 
of the Scriptures dependent on philology and knowledge of an- 
tiquity, aud Joh. Sal. Sender aroused criticism in Theology, this 
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liew of tho Bible became more and more abmdgnedj until in 
later time* Hengstenberg^ Hahn^ Thofausky and othen of tbor 
party retnmed to tbe biUioal theory of the Befonnersy and 
■ought anew to piomiilgato the letter of the Bible as Bevela- 

tion. 

At first sight this theory is the simplest, eanesC^ and most 
consistent. But it can by no means be maintained or followed 
ont, since the Bible itself contradicts very strongly the supposi- 
tion that God wiis a composer, and that it is word for word a 
divine writing; for not only is the Theology of its diffcreut 
books, viz., those of the Old and New Testaments, very incon- 
nstent with itaelf, but the anthora of the biblical Bodki followed 
(aa they could hardly amd doing) the drfective Yiewa of the 
world of their times, as to Heaven, the Earth, the Stars, Man« 
kind. Nature, and History. These defective views afibrded the 
chief handle for the English, French, and German Freethinkers, 
in their attacks on the Bible and Christianity ; properly, how- 
ever, not on the Bible, but on the previously developed theories 
of theologians and the Church concerning the Bible. 

Hence theologians were obliged to take another step, and 

Srocecd to Kelative Supematuralism, and assign limits to Abso- 
ite SnpemataialiBm, wlneh they placed partly on the letter, 
partly on the contents. With respect to tlie worasy it was con- 
ceded first, that the Hol^ Ghost accommodated himself to the 
style of the writer, (as Baier, 1686) ; next, that the Holy Ghost 
spoke, in physical and mathematical matters, according to the 
prevailing ideas, (as Carpov, 1737); next, that the Holy Ghost 
left the ^Titers of the Bible to themselves with respect to the 
mode of statement, (as Bauragarten, 1759, and Tollner, 1771); 
next, that the Holy Ghost only acted in preventing negative 
errors, (as Eeinhard). With respect to the contents, moreover, 
a limit was assi^ed to the tiieosy of Inspiration by B«nihard« 
Storr, Doderleui, and Moms, thus fiur, that the Inspiiation re- 
ferred only to the reli^ons part; that thus the Bible contained 
Bevelation only in matters of Beligion, but not in its geogra*^' 
phical, historical, and other doctrines, in which the writers rather 
followed their own opinions, and the ideas of their times. The 
Kevelation was thus limited to religious matters ; and instead 
of the dogma, — The Bible itself is the Revelation, — this principle 
was promulgated : the Revelation is in the Bible. By these 
means many difficulties were avoided, and the Freethinkers 



cal, geographical, and astronomical doctrines, fonnd their wea- 
pons drop from their hands : and yet this theory could not be 
canied out through all its coiueqiieiices. for since all Theology 




(t of its histon- 
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ii ever dependent on the view entertained of Ae world, it was 
very difficult to determine what doctrines among those con- 
tained in the Bible should belong to relif^on, and what should 
not. For example, the biblical represeutation of Heaven as a 
vault coverin*? tlic Earth, is so intimately interwoven with its 
representations of God, the angels, and the govcniTnont of 
eaitliiy aliaii^^ that they can only be separated lium uiic an- 
other tMtnatiIfy, Ju/A as Httie oonid a dittinct opinion be 
fonned as to wnat in the History of the Bible should oelong to 
Fro&ne and Rdigious History ; thus, as to whether the Mosaic 
account of the creation, panMUse^ the &11 of man, the Mosaic 
giving of the law, &c., should be oonradered as revelation or not* 
Further, tlic difficulty became insurmountable from this cir- 
cumstance, tliiit the Bible, with tlic s]nrit of its time^, takes a 
completely Theological view of nature, and iii the history of 
the Jewish nation, upholds the theoeratical point of view, iu 
which Gud brings everything to pa&s by hia own immediate 
agCDcy* 

Hence it was xesohred to go one step ftirthery to absadcm en- 
tirely the theory of inspiration of fonner times. And while it 
was stiU maintained that the Bible contained particular revela- 
tions, to concede that the writers of the Biblical books followed 

entirely thoir own judgment in the composition of thrir writings, 
and dclivi kmI tlic revealed truths as they themselves in their 
own minds comprehended them. 

Yet even this view showed in its application, great and insu- 
perable difiicuiticii, and rei^aired, iu order to raise it at all above 
arbitral^ dioioe» the sedation of a host of preliminary questions^ 
the decision <tf which made apparent to everjr one the impossi- 
bility of fowiding a consistent theology on this basis. 

For instance ; it was asked, — ^is Revelation to be sought in 
the Old Testament also, and in all its books ? Supposing that 
Moses and the prophets had revelations, is a like supposition 
admissible with respect to the autliors of the historical books, 
the writings of Solomon, the book of Job, and others? With 
respect to the New Testament, have the gospels of Mark and 
Luke, who were not disciples ui Jesus, equal authority with 
those of Matthew and John ? And have the dedamtions of 
the Apostles eqnal weight with those of Jesus? Might not 
each comprehend the instructions of Jesus in his own peculiar 
manner, and modify them accordingly? Was Paul of equal 
d<^matical authority with the other apostles, since he did not 
himself hear Jesus, and must not we presuppose in him the influ- 
ence of the Rabbinical theology which he had previously studied? 
And^ since we only know the precepts of Jesus through the ac- 
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counts of the cvaiif^elists, arc these accounts literally true ? Have 
not the narrators probably iutermixed their own opinions and 
views ? Above aU, by what rule are we to judge, whether a 
doctrine expressed by a sacred writer is to be look^ upon as a 
really divine truth, or as an opinion formed by the writer's own 
judgment ? All these questions arose, and indeed naturally in- 
creased in number, in proportion as Biblical Theology (t. e. the 
inquiry, what theological ideas, apart from the system of the 
chiireli, arc to be found in the Bible) was carried on, sometimes 
as a \v hole, sometimes in parts; and as the doctrinal ideas of 
particular ^M it t rs, such as John and Paul, were soui^^ht to be 
developed. Nay, even in the expressions of Jesus himself it 
could not be denied that he was guided, in speaking to his con- 
temporaries, by the religious ideas, which they had not first 
received from him, but had had long before ; for example,— of the 
Inspiration of the Old Testament, the resurrection m the Dead, 
the last judgment, the Devil, and demoniac^ possessions, ke; 
and hence it was asked, whether these ideas, since Jesus and 
his rtprjstles made use of them, wrro to he considered divinely 
revealed truths or not? It was no solution, but rather an eva- 
sion of these ({uestions, when muny Tlieolog:iaus endeavoured 
to explaiu away all in tiic discourses of Jesus and his apostles 
which they did not wish them to say and teach; an endeavour 
which for a long time rendered exegesis a display of mere caprice. 
Nor were the £fficu]ties surmounted, when others maintained 
that Jesus and his apostles accommodated themselves intention- 
ally to the ideas of those around them ; i. e. s])oke m if they had 
considered the ideas of the Jews correct ; for this was too often 
contradicted by the New Testament, and such accommodation 
seemed neither necessary nor admissible in an ambassador 
from God, who came to bring liglit into darkness. 

Thus tiiuic remained nothing for Theology but Critical Super- 
natwnMtm} i that mode of reasoning, which holds fast the truth 
of a superxiatural revelation given at successive times through the 
prophets of the Old Testament and Jesus, and believes the 
history of it, as they give it in the Bible ; but, at the same time, 
maintains, that the aim of such revelation could only be to 
awaken, purify , and spread among the nations the religrious ideas 
which were contained in the universal and original Ke\ elation, 
and to secure their duration, and establish their value by the 
outward institution of a church. So Nitzsch (1808) ro!:iii ded 
the revelation as a divine and miraculous promuiguUou ul re- 
ligious ideas, established by sacred history, carried forward in 
the course of time, and intended as the m^hoardbf and openly 
professed word of God, to awaken and confirm the wward word 
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of (itul. This view has been lately developed most completely 
by Brctsebneider ; and Ammon^ in his " Fortbildung des Chria- 
tfsnthumt lur Weltreligion/' {** The gradual fonnation of Chris- 
tianity as a Religion for the World;'') has endeavoured to prove 
it historically, l)y the histoiy of the Christian articles of Faith. 
According to Bretschiieider, the following conclusions arc to be 
drawn from it : — The Divine revelation can only extend to the 
development, piirifirntkm, ]>rotp('tlon, nnd application of the 
relif^ious idrns in the mind, .siiiee Jiil that is not included in 
these ideas is iureig^ to relij^ion. Since the development of the 
religious ideas must inwardly be closely connected with the 
cultivation of the human mind, and its constantly-extending and 
improving views of the world, and outwardly is dependent for 
its increase on the increase of population, and on the civilization 
and intercouise of nations^ — ^the Revelation can be no other 
than progressivb; subject to this twofold contingency: and 
the religious ideas could not at first be comprehended by the 
undcrstandinf; of Man in their full elenrncss and purity ; but 
under stieh forms of transition as tlie capacity of compreiiension 
of the human nund at that time required. 

These forms of transition are, therefore, only for their own 
times, not for all ages ; they rather disappear, as the ideas them- 
selves grow into fufi purity and clearness. The holy Scriptures 
contain the history of this progressive development, which, as 
the history of religion^ is at once the proof of the reality of such 
a development^ and sets before us the outward forms by which 
God has produced and secured the comprehension and extension 
of rclipous ideas. 

Jcsns himself not only exhibited the " Ideal" of a reh^iDu;? 
ISTan ill Ins life, by which he was the Son and Image of (iod, 
anti makes all who resemljle him Children of God, but he also 
completed in his instructions the development of the religious 
ideas, or prepared them beforehand, both as to compass and 
contents. But the Form, in which these ideas were clothed by 
him and his apostles, was, and must have been, temporary ; i. e. 
one which was intelligible to the then existing state of cinliziu 
tion and philosophy, and could connect itself with the notions 
of the a^e, as the necessary stepping stones, as it were, to a 
higher degree of knowledge. But the essential ami sibidmg part 
of Christianity is the piu*e religions ideim thems( Ives, which 
were incorporated and made nianit'est in the person and life of 
Christ, and have their outward means of promulgation among 
the nations and influence on the conduct, in the Christian Church. 
Since this theological view allows an immediate influence of God 
on the Spirit of Man, finds the history of this influence in the 
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Bible, acknowledges the fullest measure of it to have fallen on 
Christ, and Christ to be the person called and prepared by (lod 
to be the interpreter of true religion for the whole race of Man, 
and thus adheres to the " Mystical Element" of Christianity, 
it is Super naturalism. But since, at the same time, it points 
out an invariable criterion of whal is tobeoonndflred Bevwtion 
in the Biblical aooonnt of Bevdation, it is Ckitical iS^pemafti- 
mliiin. Since it employs the original, nniversal Bevelatioii of 
God« which took place at the creation of the world, as the 
standard for tho succeeding revelations, this standard is not arbi- 
trary, but necessary ; not human, but di^^ncly given. 

From this mode of Theological reasoning, Katioxalistic 
Theology diflfers. The distinguishing characteristic of Rational- 
ism is, that it completely renounces the idea of an immediate 
divine enlightenment of the mind of Man ; consequently, it lays 
entirely aside the " Mystical Elemodt f and that the Beaaou 
of Man^ awakened to zeflectbn by the contemplation of the 
world, raises itself by its own power to the knowledge of rdi- 
gioos ideas. Eationalism has improperly been supposed the same 
as Naturalism, which considers aU religions, Chiistiaiiity in- 
cluded, as belonging to Religion, as being researches of the 
human mind. But Rationahsm is Christian, in as far as it ac- 
knowledges that God, in his government of the world, so pre- 
pared Jesus Christ by distinguished power of mind, and so 
favoured him by circumstances, that he could, not only himself 
perceive the universal truths of religion, but, by instruction, 
and laying the foundation of a Chnrch, he was enabled to sprnd 
abroad the knowledge and appreciation of them among the 
nations. — ^This view, which was formerly brought forward by 
Loffler, Henke, Eckermann, &c., has in more recent times found 
its cliief defenders in Rohr and Wegscheider. Its weak side, 
in a philosophical point of view", is, that it denies all continnrd 
immediate influence of God on the himian iiiiud, and considers 
that His direct agency ceased with the primary act of creating 
the world. In a Theological view, however, it fails, in that the 
personality of Jesus, as the Son of Grod, is thrown by it too much 
into the back ground, and Christ appears chiefly as tiie Teacher 
of a sjrstem of religion ; so that the belief of the truth of his 
doctrine must rest on the previous supposition that the train of 
thought, (consisting of Idea, Judgment, and Coudnsion,) by 
w hich he sought and arrived at Truth, was in all respects per- 
fectly correct, and did had to Truth : a supposition for which 
there ai'c no adequate grounds in the principles of Rationalism. 

Lastly, we have to consider the Puilosopuically — allego- 
rizing, or Symbolical Theology, which arose from the appli- 
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cation of the modern mtems of Plulosophy, to the fHieology of 
the Church. Philoeophy and Theohigy ham erer ezenwd a 
▼eiy atrong influence over one another, as indeed it is their 
natnre to do. The Philosophy of Leibnitz and Wol^ which 

prevailed at the beginning of the 17th century, occasioned the 
strict, mathematical mode of teaching of Wolf to br earned into 
Theology also, — accurately defining ideas, and pretending to the 
strength of demonstration. This iri;itheraatical mode of teach- 
ing {imthodus demoiistrcUiva,) was applied to Theology, chiefly by 
Baumgarten^ Carpov, and Reinbeck. Their chirf error was, 
that they befieved it poenhle and neceasary to prove everything ; 
i to dednce eveiyuung from other certain propositiona : and 
that thna they endeaTonzed to prove frhat was incapable of 
demonstration; thereby only rendering it donbtfuL In place 
of this, arose tie Philosophy of Kant, which was soon brought 
to benr on Chri-^tinn Theolo^ in its full extent, by Staudhn, 
Schmidt, Tiettrunk, Ammon, and others. This, completely 
critical in its nature, made Tlieulogy also Critical. Its chief 
error was, that it only ascriijed certainty to one intidtive percep- 
tion, that of Morality, and would deduce from this primary one 
all other reUgiona ideaa, even that of Qod ; in irhich, however, 
the idea of morality ia oompriaed aa a component pwrt. Bnt 
when Kant hinuelf^ in his work entitled " Die Religion inner- 
halb der Grenzen der blossen Vemunft," (Religion within the 
limits of pure Reason), 1793, endeaTonrcd to place the ideas of 
his philosophical thwry of religion under the authorized Theology 
of the Church, and, to this end, undertook a " Moral Exposition 
(eine Moraiisciie Ausieguug) of the Bible," i.e. an interpretation of 
it in a sense agreeable to his theory, he became the autiior of the 
modern phiiosophically'oUegorizing Theology, which has been re- 
vived atill later oy Schefling, Hegel, andSchleiermacher. Fat, how- 
ever diflbent the ayitema of these three may he aa Pkiloiapkjf, they 
have this in common, — ^which most concerns Christian Theology, 
— that they disclaim the baaia of Christianity, viz., Deinn, or 
the distinction of a God, existing independent of the world, 
and the Thonirht of Man : and consider the distinction of Self 
from God, as a delusion which must he given np in a jiliiloso- 
phical view. While SchcUing identities the Absolute (the All) 
with God, which, he says, in Plan's consciousness of God, be- 
comes consciousness of Self, and so grows into Personality,— 
and while Hegel declares the existence and life of the idea of 
Qod in the human mind, to he the Eiistence of God, — ^both 
systems are equally opposed to Christian Theology, A\ ho8e foun- 
dation is a belief in alB^g distinct from our Thought : and the 
Chiistian ideas of the government of the world, a revelation. 
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prayer to God, tod the moral indepeDdence of Maa> can find 
no place in either of them. 

But it has plcaaed the authors and friends of these systems, 
to clothe their speculative positions in formulas of Church 
Theolo^:}^ ; and to justify this by the assertion, that the niind of 
Man, unknown to itself, went tlirouj:ch the terms of HejjrePs 
speculations, and, in formiuj; tlu^ dogmas of the Trinity, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Atonement, &c., made use, ;is it were, instinctively, 
of tiie propositions of the theory. Thus, as this system, in its 
fiomdamental proportion, (That the oontradiBtmction of 8e^, 
and God, m consciousness, must he given up ;) has thiee tenns. 
Self, Gk>d, and the Union of both, — they find the essence of 
their doctrine of God in the Church dogma of the Trinity. 
The natural distinction of Self from God, which has been called 
Egotism^ i. e., the desire of being an Individiml, — they find ex- 
pressed in the Cluucli do<;ma of the Fnll by Sin, as heinj^ a 
falling- away froij I ( iod. The complete abolition of this oppo- 
sition, whicli took place through Jesus, is by them expressed 
in the dogma of Christ the God-man ; and the aboUtion of the 
distinction hetween the vould-he-independent 8^ and God, 
hy which Individuality mnst he sacrificed, lies in the dogma of 
the atoning death of Jesus. — Daub applied Schelling's system, 
and Marheinecke that of Ilcgel, to Christian Theology. 

The fallacy of Schelliug's and Hegel's system is, that thej 
both would pass over the origin of knowledge, i. e., conscious- 
Tie.ss : and both would require of consciousness-of-self (whose 
very being depends on the distinction of self and God, 
without which it is empty words,) the unreasonable and impos- 
sible surrender of that distinction. With respect to the appli- 
oation of it to Christian Theology, its inefficiency is shown by 
the arbitraiy manner in. which the Church dogmas are ex- 
pounded in a sense perfectly foreign to them ; by the facility 
with which a Theology not Christian, such as that of the Hin- 
doos, might be also adapted to this lystem ; and by the impos-. 
sibility of reconciling these speculations with the Christian idea 
of morality. At all events, no one ha.s liitherto attempted to 
deduce (liristian morality from these prineiples. 

As to Sehleiermaeher, his system njipcarcd in his " Evan- 
gelischcn Ulaubcnslelu'e,^' (Evangehcal doctrine of Faith,) at 
once as Christian Theology, and not as Philosophy only. 

His principle is, that Behgion is the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence, but that God is Absolute, consequently the feeling of 
absolute dependence is the consciousness of God, which is the 
perpetual existence itself of God, appearing in Man in the form 
of oonsciousness-of-God. This consciousness of God ought to 
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he perpetual imsiaiieates BewmttNin''); thatiatoMj^ 
ought to reign pre-eminent and undisturbed, with equal power, 
every moment of our lives. But this it is not found to do in 

reality, because carnal feelings interrupt the consciousness of 
God. But instead of concluding hence, tTint tlic flemaiid of a 
perpetual consciousness of God is false and unnatural, this con- 
flict is considered as Original Sin, from whicli Man must be de- 
livered. The deliverance consists in this ; that Man should no 
longer consider himself as a bodily Individuahty, but as a part 
of Sie Being of God, vluoh oonaiatt in the enatenoe of God in 
hnman oonadoiianeia. Such a life waa aeen in Jesna, who aa- 
crificed his Individuality to God, and thus became the God-man 
and DeUverer. Again the fiUlacgr of this system ia, that it 
passes over the nature of consciousness, brings forward a com- 
pletely impracticnble demand, and interprets the dogmas of the 
Church in a sense which they will not admit. 

Whilst, however, philosophy exerted her influence more on 
the elements of Christian and Church dopnTfias, the other sci- 
enceSj particularly historical criticism, tiie natuial sciences, and 
the knowledge of languages and antiquity, were powerful agenta 
in the elucidation and nae of the source of all knowledge <^ 
Christian Theologf; the Holy Scriptures. Not only was the 
eariy notion, (as uiibunded as it is untenable) of the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, rejected, but close researches were instituted 
into the authenticity and credibiKty of its different parts ; in 
consequence of which many of the earlier views of them were 
entirely reversed. 

The scieuce thas formed, and <5dled " Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures," waa particularly and meritoriously cultivated 
by Eichhom, MichaeKe, Berthol^ De Wette, and others ; not 
to mention the eztenaive and learned xeaearehea into the origin 
and authenticity of particular biblical writinga, anch as those of 
Ifosea and the Evangelists. Yet more important to Christian 
Theology was the application of historical criticism to the bibli- 
cal accounts of past occurrences, in which the endeavours became 
remarkable, — either to render doubtful the miracles related in 
the Bible, as by the English, French, aud German Freethinkers 
of the eighteeutli century ,^ — or to explain them away in a na- 
tural manner^ often veiy clumsily, and by very forced interpreta- 
tions^— or to represent them as Myths, t. e. Popular TraditionSy 
written down at a late period, wmch had gradwilly aasumed a 
miraculous clothing. The latter yiew was brought into notice 
particularly, in a scientific manner, by Eichhorn, Gabler, Krug, 
and Bauer. It has been recently carried to its lii^^hest pitch by 
Strauss, iu his " Life of Jesus and, were it true, would pre- 
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sent to us a much greater miracle, viz., how, if Jesus were only 
a commuu Kabbi, his hfe could yet have produced so extraordi- 
nary an effect on the vroM t» it amuxedly has done, according 
to the &et6 of history. But the science of Languages and An* 
tiquity first gave fixed rules for the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, as sources of the knowledge of Christian Theology. 
Until the time of the Reformation, no cxegetical Theology existed 
as a Science, but cnprice and ullegorirRl explanation prevailed. 
The latter was rejected by the Kcforuicrs, and they urged the 
literal sense, though without scientifically defining: the principles 
of interpretation. For the slight inqiiiiies whicii Karlstadt and 
aitervvai'ds Flacius made on the subject, were soon forgotten 
amid the fierce conflicts of dogmatism. Indeed the Reformers fol* 
lowed far too often a purely theological explanation, i.e. they took 
the words of the Bible exactly in the sense iu which the Church 
had already do^atically settled them. J. A. Emcsti, iu his " In« 
terpres Novi Test." (Leipzig, 1761,) first laid down the principle 
that ill the explanation of tlie Bible, the same rules must come 
into force, wliich would be used iu the explanation of any ])ro- 
fane historian; for instance, a regard to tlie peculiar idioms of 
the language, — the history and mode of thinking of the times, — 
parallel passages, — and tiic context. For the researches into 
the language of the Old Testament, MichaeliSj Eichhom, Ge- 
senins^ Hartmann, and Ewald particularly deser?e notioe : foe 
those into the language of the New Testament, the modom 
philological school is meritorious; for instance, Winer, who 
first l;ibonrcd at the Grammar of the New Testament ; Fritschei 
and St Imlz ; and the lexicographers of the New Testament, 
Bretschneidcr and Wahl. On the other hand, the party who 
again defended the Chiu'ch Doj^ma-s, renewed the ancient theo- 
logical interpretation, under the guise uf a deeper^ or theological 
meaning of Scripture. 

Lastly ; As to the second great division of Chxistisn Theology, 
that of Practical Theology or Mokalitt. We may ohservo 
that it has undergone much fewer changes in its essentials, than 
the theoretical part. For the doctrine of individual duties has 
remained almost always the same ; and only the views of the 
Moral Condition of Man, Salvation, and tlie means of attaining 
thereto, as also the general position from which men have en- 
deavoiu'ed to deduce philosophically piurticular duties, have 
assumed diilbrent forms at diii'ereut times : the former chiefly 
according to the principles of the prevailing dogmas, the latter 
according to the existing philosophy. The Bille contains only 
separate moral precepts, not a system of morality^ at whichj 
indeedj no one arrived until the times of the scholastios. 
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But the general views ai Morality were early disturbed and 
obscured by Asceticism^ which arose out of the fidsc views 
entertained by the philosophers of the first century of the im- 
morality of natural inclinations, htuI which was exhibited in the 
mouasticlife ; and by the disciplinarifui laws, the peiiaiirt s and 
indulgences of the Church : and thus Christian Morality was 
led into fah^e nnd narrow-minded paths. This false direction of 
Morality coutiuucd even when it was cultivated scientifically by 
the flchoIssticB of the twelfth and suoceeding centuries, — ^Petnu 
Lombardnsj Alexander Hales^ Thomas Aqiunas^ and Bonaven- 
tura. Nay, it soon merged into a useless dudectic easaistiy* 
In the (Roman) Catholic Church, it was no better, even after 
the Refonnationj for the Mystics and Jesoits both made use of 
it; the former in support of their fanntici^m^ the Intter of their 
casuistry; and these even tau^'ht a most (langerous system of 
" Probabilities/' and deep^aded morality into a doctrine of pru- 
dence and adroitness. On the other hand, Morality lias lately 
found worthy advocates in the (Roman) Catholic Church, iu 
Wanker, Isenbiehl, Mutschelle, Geishiittner, and others. The 
Beformers were too deeply engaged in dogmatical and eode- 
siastically-politieal strife to be able to apply their talents to tlie 
subject of Morality. liuther and Calvin themselves were too 
much attached to the representations of Augustine to be able 
to jrivc to the mornl nature of Man its lionour due. Mclmicthon 
certainly did write in 1550, a work expressly on Christian Ethics ; 
but it was too mucli after the system of Aristotle, nnd was soon 
forgotten. For a long time morality Wiis treated mm ly m a kind 
of appendage to Dogmatics, until the Hollander Lambertu^ 
Danaus, fuul the Grauan George Calixt, (1634,) again raised 
it to a distinct Seienoe, and sinoeraat time the field has had many 
Uboofers. The worln on Christian Moraliihr of Baumgarten, 
Bnddeus, Mosheim, Beinhsrd, Staudlin, De Wette, and Ammon, 
particularly deserve notice. As the Pietists (Andrea, Amdt, 
Spencr, Arnold, and Zinzcndorf,) g^nve it more the narrow- 
minded direction of the earlier Asceticism, others, on the con- 
trary, followed, in their general views and fundamental princi- 
ples of MoraHty, the bent of the philosophical systems which 
they professed : thus Buddeus, Mosheim, Dudorleiu, lleinhard, 
and others followed the eclectic school; Less^ Bahrdt^ and 
Hichaelis followed Endttmonism ; StEudlin, Schmid, Ammon, 
and others^ the system of Kant ; and De Wette tlie philosophy 
of Fries. 
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Abt. IL— on the holy plays OB MYSTEEIES OP 
THE MIDDLE AGES, witii an account of a Sacied Dnmw 
wbich was performed m the year 1840 at Oberammeirgaa in 
Upper Bavaria. 

TRAGEnT is defined by AristotlQ tohe the r^re^entadon of soletM 
and important transaction^', conveyed in measured languayt icith 
rhythm and hannony, by action, and not simple narraiioHj ear- 
citing pity or dismay, so as to pi£r\fy and temper the passions of 
the human hnatt^ 

Sudi m the days of this great critic was the office of the bns- 
Idned Muse — and tndy mamUons were its dfeets. Nothing 
could exceed the intense interest eacdted by the repfesentatioii 
of the Eumenides or the Agamemnon of ^schylus^ or of the 
(Efffpus at Co/o«os of Sophorl PS ; nnd it is said by Lncian *, that 
when the Andromeda of Euripidea was peiibrmed at Abdera un- 
der the reign of Lysimachus^ the audience went from the Theatre 
horror-struck, fevered, and, as it were, possessed; and that this 
mania became a sort of Epidemic throughout the city. The law^i 
of Greek tragedy — so essentially differing £rom tliose of the mo- 
dem Drama^were in strict conformity with Aristotle's defini- 
tion above* quoted. The ChoniB^ which in our view constitntes 
its most distinguishing characteristic, so far from being an ad- 
junct, had been in fact its germ and origin, and ever after con- 
tinned to pve it pith and substance. Tlirongh the Chorus, not 
only was expression stamped upon the forms which imagination 
bodied forth — ^but unknown or obsenre facts were developed, and 
utterance was given to the most sublime precepts of morals and 
philosophy. Unnatural as its introductiou would now appear, it 
was nnquestionably suited to the genius and cireumstances of 
the people among whom it originated — and in the course of this 
memoir, an example will be given of its advantageous introduc- 
tion even in our own days. After the death of the great Atlie- 
nian Triumvirate, the dramatic performances of Greece con- 
tinued to be conducted upon the same model ; and the Romans 
in succeeding ages — thonp^h not inlieriting the genius, adopted 
the technical rules and aj"i aii<i;emcnts of their great Masters. 
The only Latin tragedies that have descended entire to ourtinirs 
are those which go under the name of Seneca — and in them is 
exhibited the same general plan which had been adopted by the 
writers of Athenian tragedy. After the dirision ana decline of 

* Lueisii— QttouMdo historia oonieribeDda «it. 
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the Roman Empire, the Greek drama continued to flourish in 
B^'zantium, the Eastern Capital ; but in the fourth century Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, a father of the Christian Church, was maiiiiy in- 
strumental in baniflliing Pagan Plays, and introducing upon the 
■tage Sacred Dramas ocmstnicted npon the mne modd^ but bav- 
ing tbeir subjects selected £rom tbe Old and New T^tament. 
One tragedj^ ''the passion of Christ/' (Xp^rrocvaffx^^v) remains 
out of many composed bybim ; and its Prologue sets forth that 
the Virgin Mnry was therein for the first time introduced upon 
the stage, and that the piece was got up in imitation of Euripi- 
des. At this period indeed, it became customary to compose 
Christian imitations or parodies of the Greek classics in various 
departments of the Belles Lettres, to be read and taught in 
mooU — and tiiis fashion began to prevail in Italv. But the 
genins of Italy, obscured by barbarian ignorance and oppression^ 
emitted for many ages no che»ing gleam of light. The Church 
became the only droositoiv of learning. There, on solemn fcsti- 
vals, were performed a species of dramatic exhibition called My- 
stencs/' or " Miracles," representing the most important passages 
in tlie 01(1 and New Testament, and in the lives of the saints. 
At first they appear to have been iittle more than Dumb Shows, 
enlivened with a few short Speeches, and addressed by way of 
explanation to the unlearned auditors ; but afterwards they were 
enlarged into tiie Ibvm of Biabgne, when some division took 
place into Acts and Scenes. In tne hands of the Priests^ how- 
ever, the buskined Muse appeared to little advantage, being 
tricked out at one time ibr purpc^ies of deception, at another <^ 
extortion. Scriptural representations, whicn should have in- 
spired dutiful reverence to God, and gratitude to the Redeemer, 
were accompanied in rnaiiy instances with frivoUty and gross ob- 
scenities, and thus became productive only of contempt and ri- 
dicule. In proof of this, the following extriict ijliall be taken firom 
an ancient Novel, often] quoted by our old dramatic i'oets, entitled 
''A Meiye Jest of a man that was called Howleglas," being a 
translation from the Butch language, in which he is named 
Ulenspiegle. * Howle^as, whose waggieli tricks are the sulrjeot 
of this book, after many adventures, comes to live with a priest^ 
who makes him his Parish clerk. This prie^ is described as keep- 
ing: a leman or concubine, who had but one eye, to whom TTow- 
legias owed a grudge for revealing hia rogueries to his Master, 
The story thus proceeds : — 

And than in the meaae sessoa, while Howl«g]as wss psrysh darke, at 
* I printed by Wn. Covluid { iritliottt date, ia 4ta bU let anwng Mr. 0«nrick*c 
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^Miba they shtni^pkf 'ihtBMBir^ beoawe 
than tlie men wer not leaned* nor oouM not read, the priest took his 
leman, and pot her in the grave for an Aungell ; and this seeing How- 

Icglas, toke to hym three of the symplest persons that were in the town» 
that played the iij Maries and the persot^ (t. c. Parson or Rector) played 
Christe, with a baner in his iiaud. Than said iiowleglas to the symple 
penonSi Whan the Anngd aslceth yon, whome you seke, yoa may sayc, 
' tie parson's lemam mUke ime Than it fbituned that the tyme was 
come that they must p!ayc, and the Aungd asked them whom they 
sought, and than say'dthey, ' We scke the prie?t'«* lenmn with one iye.' 
And than the priest might hcarc that he was mocktd. And whan the 
prieste's leman heard that, she arose out of the g^ve uud would have 
smyten with her fiat Hoirieglas upon the Gheke,— hot ahe ndaaad him, 
mnd smote one of the symple persons that played one of the Ihrs Mariea ; 
and he g-avc her another, and than toke she him by the heare (hair) ; 
and that ^ccii^t; his wyfe, came running hnstely to smite the prieste's le- 
man, and than the priest seeing this, caste down his baner, and went to 
hctf his woman, so that one gave the other sore strokes, and made great 
noiae in the Churdbe. And then Howl^glaa aeying them lyinge together 
hy the earea In the bodi ol the Ghnrche went hia wmy ont of the viUage 
and came no mme there." 

Conadmd ta literary perfonnaacea, these plays were beneath 
Griftidsm^ being very rarely moulded npon the Greek models but 
upon the capricious and false taste of every ignorant Monk who 
might choose to try his hand at this sort of Composition. Besides 
these, which (as dready mentioned) were denominated ''Myste- 
ries/' otht r dramatic pieces were brought forward by the same 
parties, styled "Moralities/' or moral plays, wherein allegorical 
personages were introduced, such m Death, Sin, Good-dpcrls, 
Discretion, &c., requiring more skill and invention. Several in' 
itancea are on record of the peribrmance of both sorts in our own 
oonntiy during thel2tii, 18th, 14th and 15th centuries; and of 
these perhaps the most lemarkable are the "Chester My- 
ateries, ' composed by Handle Higgenett or Higden (nottheoom. 
piler of the Polychronicon), a monk of the Abbey there, wbo lived 
m the 1 3t1i eentury. * They were first enacted at that City in the 
year 1328, accordinc]^ to one account, and according to another in 
1339, at the expense of the different Guilds or trading Gompa- 
mcs. The "fall of Lucifer'' <rot up by the Tanners— "the 
Creation" by the Drapers—" the Deluge " by the Dyers, &c. ; 
andfrom the New Testament, "Christ's passion" by the Bow) ers, 
Fletchers and Ironmongers — the " Descent into' Hell " by the 
Gooksandlnnkeepers— the "Eesunrection'' by the Skimicrs— and 

• Harleijui 1I8S. in the Brili»h MiiMum, Nofc 1948, 2013, 2057, 2124; and Ormc- 
rod't Chuhin!, ToL L p.208. 
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the Ascension " by the Taylon. TbiBf took plaee during Whit- 
jnii|«ipecdc» and continiied until the year 1574, dement, one 
of the Popei, having gnnted apardonof 1,000 days to all petMiiB 
resorting peaceably to them, to whieh 40 days were added hy the 
Bishop of the diocese. Sentence of damnation was likewise pro- 
noimced against all who interrupted these performances. It is 
true that onr ilhistrious rouiitiyman Roscoe asserts* that these 
Interludes, which have bLcu preserved among the Harleian ma- 
nuscripts, have been anttdaied by nearly two centuries. In siip- 
poit however ot this assertion uo authority is adduced by him, 
and the evidence more recently brought forward by Mr. Orme- 
rodf, in establishing the date above mentioned, proves that the 
JEiDgUah were not in this respect behind Italy or any other conn* 
try of Europe. 

It has been alieady mentioned that these performances were 
replete with improprieties, to whicli was added the frequent use 
of ridiculous nvtd overstrained tj^pes drawn from the Old Testa* 
ment, and exhibited by action and scenery, in order to illustrate 
to an unlearned audience the life and actions of our Saviour and 
his diiiciplcs. Most Christian Sects have in iidl ages laid great 
stvess npon the doctrine of Scripture types, and have not limited 
themselves to snoh persons or things recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment as were expressly declared by Christ or his Apostles to have 
been designed .as prefiffuralions of persons or things relating to 
the New Testament. Many writers have thus given the most un- 
bounded license to the exuberance of their fancy, and strangely 
twisted the meaning of passages in the Old Testament, to adapt 
them to their own peculiar views or Dogmas. Thus Cardinal 
Belisirmine, the ^cat Coutroversiul antagonist of the Protestants, 
asserts that the Mass is typihed m Melchizidec bringing ibrth 
bread and wine— he being a priest of the most high God. The 
Cardinal likewise declares, that the secession of the Brotestaats, 
under Luther, was typified by the secession of the ten tribes dT 
Israel under Jeroboam; while the Lutherans with equal reason 
asserted that Jeroboam was a type of the Pope, and that the se- 
cession of Israel from Jiulah foreshadowed not the secession of 
the Protestants under Luther — but that of the Church of Jiome 
from Primitive Christianity. 

Though not possessed uf the learning and acutcneas of these 
Controversialists, the parties who enacted the Holy Plays con- 
trived to interweave the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
in such a manner as to amnse if not to edify their audience. 

• Life of Lorenxo dc' llcdid, voL i. p. m. 4tob 
t History of Cbeshiro, wpra. 
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'KohrHliiCsiidiiig theyi^ypetr toliaye considered the wMt of tlie 
Old Teltaiiient as a prefiffuratum of the Christian dispensation; 
they were not contented without occasionally enlisting additional 

recruits from the Apocr}7>}ial writers and even from profnTie 
authors — all of whom miglit easily pass miister diiriii^: so iiuen- 
lightened a period. A very good illustratiou of this is presented 
in the " Speculum human/B salvationis" the most remarkable 
among that class of Works deiiomiuated Books of Images or 
Block books, which preceded tibie inveiitioii of printm^, and 
supposed to httve been executed about the ^ear 1440. This book 
is composed upon the plan of presenting, in oonaecntifeportiona 
of each chapt^!" — first the Antitype, being some event in the his- 
toiy of Christ, and then three types from the Old Testament ftc. 
— a wood engraving of each being given, followed by an 
expLiniition in Leonine or rliyiaing Latin VLrscs, cut likewise in 
the AvoocL Two examples taken promiscuously shall be given. 
The Nativity of our Saviour is shadowed forth by the three fol- 
lowing : Ist, the dream of Pharoah's butler ; 2nd, the rod of 
Aaron, wbidi bndded 1 8rd^ the Svbil pomtDig out to Aiimtiu 
Gmkt in Borne, at the moment or onr Saiioiu^a birib, a brigbl 
Circle in the Sky, wherein was seated the blessed Virgin with 
the Infaut in her lap ; this last being glrea on the antiiority of 
Peter the Lombard. The other example presents ns with Christ 
suspended on the Cross, typified, 1st, by Nehuchadnezar's Dream ; 
2nd, by King Codrus devoting lumself to death for the dehver- 
ances of his countrymen the Athenians ; and 8rd, by Elcazar 
meeting with his own death by reason of the Elephant, which he 
had stabbed, falling upon him. Li this case the second type is 
of eonne bomnred from the Greek butorians, and the hut from 
the Apocryphal book (tf Maccabees, 

On the mi?al of letters at the begmningof the 16th century, 
the perfomumoe of Holy Plays began to be superseded in Italy 
by Dramatic productions formed upon the old Grecian model, 
which called into action not merely the patronage, but even the 
pen of Lorenzo the magnificent.* These were followed by more 
elaborate compositions, the Virgima uf Accolti, the Sophonisba 
of Tri»suio,t the liosmunda of Rucellai, tlie Torismondo of Tasso, 
and the sacrificed Abraham of Bcza ; and our own Island was able 
to boast of still move classical proditetions^ the Jeptha and John 
Baptist of Buchanan in Latin^ and the Sampson AgonisCes of 
Milton in English. Bat the genius and taste of the ultramon* 
tane nations became sulijeeted to new impidsee. Theplaymn* 

• RiMooe't Lorenio de* If edid, voL L p. SOS, 4Ui adit 

\ In the Snp^oin ha of Triuino WM failMdttccd for iIm fint UiBC therbltnk vcfie or 
Vmw aciolti of the luiian language* 
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ters of Spain tad neuieediidbinedtbetiam]^^ 

impoaed by tlie sevore lawi of die Atlieuuai dnana ; and ihor 

«xam^ was followed in onr own country by one who for ibe 

absence of the Umitm has repaid us fifty-fold by the ooniBcations 
of bii fliiUime imagination^ and by biis accurate transcripts of 

huTnnn s^Tnpfitlnes and passions. Among tlie few pieces wTncli 
ha^'c been constructed in more modern times after the Greek, it 
must be acknowledged that the " Eifnda" and the " Caractaeiis" 
of Mason are truly classical. In some of the Roman Catliolic 
couutries attempts have occauiuually been made tu revive the 
Mysieriet and jHbralifMt^ but by tfaa P!rote8tant nationa of En* 
rape tb^ bave long been altogettier diacuded. In our own 
cotmtry the famous John Bale appears to have been the last 
writer of theae Holy Plays. Before his conversion from Popery he 
compoaed many Scriptural Interludes, chiefly from inddeiits of 
the rlew Testament, such as " The resnrroctioTi of I;azarus/' 
" St. John the Baptist," " Simon the leper/' &c. &c. After he 
had received from Edward the Sixth tlie protestant Bishoprick 
of Ossory, he is said to have caused two or tliree of them to be 
performed at the market Cross of Kilkenny on a Sunday, and he 
employed hia dramatic talents (such aatbey were,) in the promo- 
tion of ibe ne» docMme* A play of bia called ''.Kynge Johan** 
Ima been ktdy printed by the ''Cambden Socie^,'' in vhich 
the anrowed olqect was to confirm the Beformation and to put 
down Popery with its " Latyne horors and popetly playes." A 
similar object had been aimed at, by the writer of a piece enti- 
tled "New Custome," given in the lat volume of Dodalc^'^s col- 
lection of Old Plays. In several of these old English pieces a 
Chorus formed a regular part of the Drama, and sometimes each 
act was introduced by what was called "a Dumme Shew," de- 
ngned to prefigure or epitomiae the moral to be dednoed from 
what was to follow. 

In a remote part of Europe however (Upper BaTaria) a most 
interesting sacred Drama baa been exhibited at intervals during 
the last two hundred years, which, though oonatmeted for the 
most part after the Grecian model, is likewise accompanied with 
many of the more picEising features of the Holy Plays. The de- 
cennial period of its representation having again come round, 
some friends of the writer proceeded on Sunday the 26th of July 
last from Partenkirk to Obeiammergau, about half way between 
Mnnieh and Inaprock^ for the purpose of witnessing it< In their 
toilaome Moent throni^ tibia monntamoua and romantie district 
they were acoompani^ by some few of the better daaaea, and by 
very many of the fine Tyrolese and Bavarian peasantry, decked 
in tiieir gayest attire> and intent npon the like errand. Hnndreds 
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were known to have come from an imiiienie distance — from aH 
parts of Switaerlaiid and from the confines of Italy. ^lany 

of the youngs men from the Tyrol wore iipf>n their pointed liats 
the rare and beautiful feathers given as prizes at the rifle-con- 
tests for wiiich this people is so celebrated. Of these peasants 
about six thousand, as it afterwards appeared, were collected 
frujii the surrouuding country. The ungui of the exhibition is 
as follows : in the year 1633 there raged in this part of Bavaiia 
a diiOKder ao &tal and ao eontagiona, that notwithatandiiig the 
inhabitanta naad every |ireoaution, few zematned alive. At thia 
aeaaon of dismay the little conmmne of Ammerthal miplor»l 
Iielp from tiie Almighty ; and made a solemn vow to represent 
publicly ever}' tcntli year the Pas^hn of Jesus the Saviour of the 
World, as an edifying spectacle and a testimonial of gratitude 
and adoration.* A total cessation of the disorder was the reward 
of this vow, which was relierionsly observed by the performance 
of the piece in the folio wmg yuai (IG^ i), and statedly from that 
period to the present. In eacli of these years the whole is re- 
peated ten timea during the mmmeff moittha, the perfonnaiiee 
oemmencmg (at leaat on tbia laat ooeaoion) at nine o' eloek, and 
lasting until five or six in the evening, with the inteml of one 
hour for dinner. The language of the piece was Gmnan, inter- 
larded however with provincialisms. The admission was by 
ticket, and the proceeds are applied to the repair or rebuilding 
of such cottages as may have been injured by avalanches. Tho 
Title of the piece is as folluws: "The great ^Offering of Recmirilia- 
tion at Golyoiha, or iht llislory of if^ passion and death of Jesus, 
according to the Jbur EwmgeUats, unth typti or figures from the Old 
TMarnaU, to be performed for admiraiiim and et^caikm/* Sec. ice. 
Muiic by Dedler.*' 

In leaemblance of the primitive theatcea of Gieeoe, the plaoe 
of representation was an enclosure surrounded wiili nmgh rail- 
in p:^ but open to the sky, with the exception of one small shed 
for invalids ; and the interest of the whole spectacle was greatly 
enhanced by the romantic grandeur of the surrounding Alps, 
towering on all sides, but especially towards the South, over the 
valley. The stage occupied a large space, and was disposed in 
a great measure after the Greek faahion. The number of per- 
fiinnera muat have exceeded in the whole, three hundred. Tfau^ 
were divided into three classes : 1st, Those who earned on the 
ordiaaxy dialogue of the tragedy; 2nd, the choros; and 3rd, 
the persona who lepresented in dumb show, or what may be 

* TheClttfltieal reader will recollect that the dramatic entertainnentt (Ludl eoenlci) 
of the Romans had their origin, A. U. C. 391, in a TOW made toappeaae the wralhof 
the Gods on wx$uoQ of a great pe»Uicnc«. 
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called, tableaux vivants, the TariouB types wliich were drawn 
fiom the OkL Tntamesit to tbe purpoae oS iUosisiiuig Mdi 
snoeeMm soene m the tn^j. The choinu, whidb In Giedc 
tragedy was oompoeedof fiftoeiipenoiis, here consisted of eleven^ 

four men and seven women or ptb, all attired in white vests or 
togas, with velvet flowing robes suspended from their shoulders, 
their lieads being snmiounted with large feathers of various 
colours- One of thinii, as in tbc oM Greek Chonis, sustained 
the office of coryphaeus or leader, offering moi ;il reflections or 
explanations to the audience, and chanting thcui in recitative^ 
or in unison with some or all of his followers. They were ac- 
eompenied by a mnnoal band, placed bdow tiie stage, in whidi 
a lusty Miest seemed to tUce a prommeat share. But whereas 
on the Greek theatre, the Chorus frequently performed the part 
of an actor, singing' or declaiming with the persons of the 
drama, in the present case it entered into no dialogue whatever, 
but was confined to the moralising upon and explaining the 
the above-mentioned tableavxy in their relation to tlie events or 
antitypes in our Saviour's life and passion, and it withdrew alto- 
gether whilt; these last were represent^. 

The interlocutors in the hacred drama, and the persons who 
enacted the itttikimx from the Old Testament, had been judi- 
dously selected, and performed their parts well. The former 
employed mnch action and mtonation. Our Saviour was per- 
aonated by a fine looking young man, (a glover by trade,) who 
greatly resembled the portraits given of him by Leonardo da 
Vinci, while the pnrt of his mother Mary was performed by a 
very hjuidsonic ^voman, who reminded the spectators of Van- 
dyke's heads of the blessed Virgin. Mary Magdalen appeared 
as an ungainly personage, awkwardly wiping the feet of Jesus 
with her superabundant tresses. One or two passages were 
e?en caloolated to eaudte langhter> as when the erowing of the 
cock was imitated, at the time of Peter's denial of his Master^ 
and when repentant Judas flings the thirty pic^s of silver 
with a heavy Dang at the head of the diief of the Sanhedrim. 
But tlie general performance was effective, and produced a great 
impression, some of the spectators being so mueh overcome 
with grief, as to feci themselves compelled to retire. From tlie 
construction of the stage, Uttlc change of scenery was practica- 
, ble. Such scenes however as were exhibited, appeared cor- 
rect ; and with regard to the tableaujc, the attitudes and entire 
grouping of them were really natural, and in good keeping, and 
the duesses were impropriate. 

After singing a orief prologne, the Chorus divided^ six taking 
one side, and five the other. fHie enrtain was drawn np^ and a 
tableau vwant was exhibited, representing Abraham prepared to 
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r ion liiae Hoont Homh, upon wlueh^ ii 
fynAaaaming the idf-inunoladon of our Sftvionr, the leader 
made wnne pious and pertinent reflections. The drama tbm 
.properly oommenced. It was divided into four acts, the first 
comprising the time between Christ's entry into Jerusalem, and 
his being taken in the Mount of 01i\'es ; the seefind from the 
taking of our Saviour, until his crucifixion ; the third exhibit- 
ing Christ's passion and death; and the fourth, his resurrection. 
Tliese acts were subdivided into many scenes, wherein the 
dialogue was carried on in prose, and every scene was intro- 
■duoed by the exhibitbn of one, two or three types, as abeady 
described^ each type or iMeau being explained or commented 
upon in I^c Terse by the Chorus. The followinff is translated 
by way of snedmen from the third act, the scene &om the New 
Testament being intended to represent " Christ taken before 
Caiaphas, accused by fnlso witnesses, declared gwHjf and 
maltreated by the servants of the High Priest." 

Ist Tableau. — The innocent Naboth is condemned to death 
by means of false witnesses. 

(Choms sings.) 

Jesos. the spotless sad the pars. 
Torture and scorn mast now endure. 

Betray'd, revil'd — must meet his fitite» 

Prepared by unrelenting hate. 

For us, the crown of thorns he wears* 

For us, alas ! the cross he bears. 

Type flip our Lord, in days of yore» 

Thus cruel sufferings Naboth bore. 

At once his life and vineyard fell 

A prey to treacherous Jezebel. 

In guiltless Nabotb's history, 

A picture of the world we see. 

Wolves lurk in ambush on the way. 

To make defenceless Ismbs their prey. 

O then ! yo Princes, learn to fear 

The King of kings who placed yott here. 

By his impartial band in vain 

Injostiee would unscatli'd remain. 

The rich and poor, God views with equsl cye^ 

Their deeds of mercy, or their cruelty. 

dnd Tabkam, — Job afflicted*taiinted by his wi& and -fiiendi. 

(Chorus sings.) 

The righteous man of Uz behold. 

For patience long renown d ! 
He, prospering once, in wealth uiituld. 

Now poor and sick is found. 
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His snlwluice gone— liit duMren dmd. 

Id ashes all forlorn : 

He ^tt^, ii<^sailed by wife and friends* 
With ridicule and scoro. 

Waited hie flesh and parched his skin» 

Sharp pains attack his life. 
Scarce can the vital soul within 

Maintain tb' unequal strife. 

But lo ! a sacred type he stands, 
Foreshadowing Christ our Lord ; 

Wiiu much endured at smoers' hands* 
And died to save a world. 

Deserted at liis \itmost need. 

No ijlace to lay his head ; 
By perjured niisereants doomed to lileed» 

A limh to slanghter ]ed. 

Christians ! to gushing tears give vent. 
Give ntterance to yonr sighs i 

His iaie demands yonr load lament. 
Your wannest sympathies. 



A lonp: time wns ocmpied in tho. prrformnncc of t"his third 
act, all the circuinstuaces iinniccliatoly preceding and accom- 
panying Christ's passion being irjinutely detailed. The awful 
event of the cnicifixiou was shown forth in frightful verisimili- 



two tiiima^ hii liiiibt wnthmg in agony^ bis feet and hands 
tnuufixed and streaming wil£ gote. A soldier adTancing, 
pierced his side, and the spear being withdrawn, was followed by 
a gush of blood. The head of the Bedeemer began to droop, 
his eyes were closed, and he meekly gave up the ghost. Then 
followed the earthquake and other portents recorded in Holy 
Writ. The taking down of the body was most touching, and 
presented a group precisely such as Rubens has depicted in 
his celebrated painting at Antwerp. The uails were extracted 
from the stiffened iiinbs, and tlie agonized friends of Jesus were 
seen hanging over his corj^se, and freely ^ving vent to thdr 
bitter sorrowings and despaur. This aet finished with the inter- 
ment of the body, and the watching at the grave. 

The fourth and last act opened with the tableau or type of 
Jonali safely delivered from the whale's belly, followed by that 
of the passage of the Ismclitcs throup;h the Red Sen^ both being 
intended to foreshadow the resurrection and ascension of Christy 
which were accurately represented. 



tude. 
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The whole piece was brought to a conclusion amidst the loud 
Hallelujahs of the full Cliorus. 

Purine the entire periormance, the iiiimeiisc audience re- 
maiued rivettcd iu mute attentiou^ saving that in the more 
touclmig passages, stifled sigliswere at interrals heard^wlule 
tears were obs^ed to steal down the cheeks of many a baidy 
mountameer. Thus without the incongruities of the old mo- 
raliiies, or the formal precision of the Greek drama, the sym- 
pathies of the human heart were touched in a degree never 
surpassed by the Athenian tragedians^ or by any who haye foU 
lowed them. 

At the conclusion, before which no one had offered to de- 
part, excepting such as were overcome with grief, interesting 
groups of peasants were seen takmg leave of one anotiicr, and 
engaging themselTes, by the blessing of God, to meet once more 
at the next decennial representation. Each set ont forhisdis* 
tant home, full of pious gratitude to a suffering Bedeemer, and 
humbly triuting that he had that day advanced, in Ids own im- 
perfect measurej in IftMwimg fa &fe, and how to (Se> 
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Art. IIT — the liKRESYOF A HUMAN PRIESTHOOD 
TRACED IN LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OP 
THE ViSIiiLE CHUllCH OE CHiUST. E. M. Bb- 

TE&L£T. 

Mb. Beverley vill be remembered hj many of our readers aathe 

author of several vciy striking and popular pamphlets on the state 
of the Cliurch of England and the Univerutiee. He is marked, 
as \rc think, by a strong tendency to exaggerntioTTj and by a 
disposition to take symptoms of a probable, for proofs of an ac- 
tual state of things ; and, again, proofs of an actual, though 
limited state of things, for symptoms of a general. He pos- 
sesses an eye keenly alive to the signs of any danger which he 
suspects, aad in reading his publications we must put down a 
grf»t deal to fear and imagination, wbich would otherwise m- 
pear to be the resnlt of observation and experience. In the 
lietters before us, with much that is both true and yaluable, there 
are abundant indications of these peculiar qualities. Take for 
example the following strange confession — yve were very near 
writing,- — a^jsertion r — 1 never yet was fortunate enough to hear 
a sermon, whether in Church or Chapel, on the important topic 
of the love of the brethren ; nor have I been able, by diligent 
search, to find a published discourse on the subject; so that, 
apparently, no doebine haa d late yeara been so much ne* 

fluted/' — ^Letter XIX. The process in Kr. Beverlejr's mind 
ere, as in many other passages of his Letters, is this : he thinks, 
and wery justly, that brotherly love is one of the first Christian 
duties ; he fears, and probably with some cause, that it is not as 
much or as frequently insisted upon as it ought to be, and 
then pens the sentence which we have just quoted, leaving the 
impression tlmt apparently the subject of Love to the Brethren 
has slipped out of the memory and the consciousness of the 
whole Church of Christ. We are thus too frequently obliged to 
say in reference to Mr. Bererl^a statements^'* Tefy alarming^ 
if correct.'' Not tiiat we in tiie slightest degree impugn hia vent- 
city, but that we think hia fear is too often father to Ms thought^ 
and that in unconscious compliance with this fear, he puts up 
with too limited aninrhiction of facts. Mr. Beverley's pro\nnce 
in the religious world is that of an alarmist, and his slashing 
style would be shorn woefidly of its glory and of its effect, if he 
were to admit into it too freely the spirit of palliation, or a dis- 
position to account, on less raelancholv grounds, for the phe- 
nomena which lie describes. Neverthdess there is truth, very 
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much truth, scattered up and down these Letters, which Cbm- 
tians of all denominations may read with profit. They are 

however cliiefly directed, as tlie title shows, a f]^fiinst the continued 
existence in t lie Ciiristian Churcli of a Priesthood, whether under 
the name of Clergy or Ministry. And accordingly the author 
hears down as hardly upon the Dissenters and their pastors^ as 
upou the Establishment and its Priests, lie says, — 

We must show, first, that believers have a close access to God ; se- 
cond, in the Christian body th(jrc is no grtidation in the jirivile^e of 
proximity, so that uuc purtiou of believers may approach nearer to God 
than their bnfhren. If the first point can be pnived, tben it will be 
established that the fidthfiil are priests, because a close access to Gkkl is 
the whole object of a priesthood : the sacerdotal office has no other 
design, than, by an allowed proximity to the Divinity, to exercise func- 
tions', and enjoy privileges of commuuion, m which others may not par- 
ticipate." — Letters, p. 23. 

And these points, m mny be supposed, at least by Protestants, 
the author has no difficulty in proving. His objection seems to 
affect only the doctrine of the Church of Rome, and the Romish 
part of tiic Ciiurch of England. But he himself thinks that it 
affects Protestants, and Protestant Dissenters even. He thinks 
that the aystem adopted among them countenances the idea that 
tiie minister is nearer the mercy-seat than tlMse whose devotions 
be leads— that he is offering prayer for them* 

"The truth nevertheless/' be says) " must be plainly stated, that the 
established order of worship io the dissenting ebnrehes is not seriptoral ; 
a plurality of mtmsten b not there tolerated ; the brethren who may 
have the gift, are neither desired nor allowed to address the Church ; the 
whole ta?k of instruction is consigned to one individual, regularly edu- 
cated and salaried for the work, and no attempt is made to encourage 
the expression of that spiritual condition, which assuredly is possessed 
by many a pious dtseoiter, who, tbroiig^ the inalmcCions of divine ^raee» 
has hived up a store of profitable doctrine and wholesome expenenoe. 
but which he carries with him to the grav^c, locked and sealed up in his 
own bosom, unknown and unappreciated by his brethren, hecnase it has 
been the traditional etiquette of the Sect, timt the lips of one priest alone 
diould 'keep knowledge/ and that ' the people should seek the kw st 
his nooth.' "—p. 27. 

Again-^ 

*' Great and numerous are the duties expected of a minister, and large 
are the ideas enteitained of the limits of his office: and yet if he does not 

fill up the complement of all the impossible toil imposed upon him, he too 
often falls into discredit with his people, fnr not doing that which can- 
not he done. The study and preparation expected for the pulpit ; the 
pautoral visits ; the attention to the spiritual cases of particular indivi- 
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duals ; the schools ; the prayer meetings ; the Church meetings ; the 
public meetings; and all the rest of the complicated machinery of opercitive 
religion, impoee a weight and multiplicity of cares on the bhuulders of 
some pastors, which none bnt Atlantean shonlden cotdd sottain ; and yet 
if the minister neglects any part of these enormooB duties, which a mis- 
taker theory has apportioned to him, he is in jeopardy of forfeiting the 
esteem of some of his flock, as he too often discovers, to his no small 
discomfort and eorrow. To use a curious expression of a deep thinker* 
' he la a system and not a man drcsnulances have given him a cha- 
nefeer whkifa rightly bdongs to a eodelj and not to an hudividnal ; bnt 
neither he nor the Church understands the diffioidty of tiie case, iSbm 
hidden can?e of the difficiiltv, nor itB only pos?»!bIe remedy. The theory 
of the parish-})! icst perplexes the view;*, iind coiifusea the judgments 
both of pastor and people, and as each party argues on an erroneous 
•zioni. it » no wonderthat ^ deduction of cndiahoQldbe faulty. The 
people too often think their pastor cardess and inattentive ; the pasloc 
not unfreqnently considers his people ndjust and nnrsasooahle." — ^Letters, 
p. 30. 

These two passages contain the gist at once of the doctrine and 
the argument '^Thich Mr. Beverley advances : perhaps there never 
was a time in the religious history of our country when they were 
advanced with less chance of producing any effect. All deno- 
minations seem to be mo»t resolutely pressing on exactly in the 
direction which the author dcpr^^ates; and they have no duubt 
tneir own reasons for it. The Chmdi insists with freshened 
seal on the neoessitjr and sanctify of holy orders ; and rudely 
denies aU fdlowship with those pretenders to clerisy who pes* 
sess not the true viros.'' The old English Presbyterians cling 
as tenaciously as ever to the necessity of a dass of men educated 
expressly for the purpose of the ministry. The Con^eg^tion- 
alists or Independents have more of this distinction now tlian 
they ever liad. More colleges arc established among them, and 
the so-called laity take less and less part in their public religious 
services. The Methodists, it is notorious, now that they are 
being elevated into wealth, and eomnaxatiTe mental cnltnre 
themaelYes, are demanding an edncatea ministfy, and fbonding 
colleges. 

The Friends are perhape the only considerable body of an^ 
long standing, who apparently do not fall into the line of this 
march ; but they are fast breaking up, partly from lack of thia 
very thinj;^, and they, it must be remembered, have virtually a 
ministry [is mucli as any other sect : for it is a standing custom 
with them, that any aspirant to the office of " minister," must be 
Improved by a committee or other authorized body, before he 
can be allowed to be a regular preacher in their meetings ; and 
a society of Friends has its one« two, thvee, or Ibor reqo^used 
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" muuBten^'^ as jqucIk as any otlier disaeoting sodetjr hai lit 
ona or two. 

We feel penuaded, therefore, that Hr. Beverky'a hook it hut 

a pellet flung against tlic irresistihle pfogress of the social stream; 
NeTerthelesSf as it has Imd a large secret circulation, has en- 

co\Hitered a good deal of dislike amoDsr tliose for whose benefit 
it was especially designed, ns it contains some criticisms tliat 
may be useful to all parties, and some iuformation that will be 
particularly acf ( ptiihlc to our own readers, we have felt anxious 
to bring it uudcr cunaideration. 

In i£e principle of Uie Letters^ we ooidially a^ee* Them 
ia no distuietUni in the Chnreh of Chriit> anch aa ia aometimea 

implied in the 6ipieMioiD% ** lay*' and " clerical." The distinct 
tion ia entirely one of expediency and convenience. This is our 
©nly ground of difference with the Author. That all " liave 
equal access to God/* and that there is no real and necessary 
religious distinction between " priest" and " people/* we main- 
tain as firmly and as eagerly as he does. But he further asserts, 
that the devotion of a few men more particularly to the office of 
Behgious Instructors, the allotment of a particular kind of edu- 
cation to them, and tiie seciuing of them ficom contact with tha 
common cares of busine8«> by appointing them some other 
means of support;, are morsover inexpedient. We heaztilj wish 
that we conld think so too. For the assembling of a society 
together, in which the words of prayer, and the miisic of praise, 
the lessons of wisdom and of truth, could be mutually imparted 
and received with propriety and advantage to all — instead of 
havinp: one man to talk, and all the rest to listen, would be a 
sight ciieering to all good men. liut, unless CharcLes were 
imder the immediate guidance of the Spirit, that this would be 
the resulty we nmch question. Let ns auL Mr. Beverley^ who he 
thinks (setting aside all those whose profession and duty sender 
it imperative) would be moat likely, if all were free to speak in 
a Church, to address the assembled brethren ? Would it be 
usually the most modest, the best-informed, the most serious^ 
and the most thoughtlui t or would it be the most confident 
and vain, the most self-satisfied and ignorant? 

Suppui>e It should be allowed, as is found to be rrquisite even 
among the Quakers, that not everybody that would aliould be 
permitted to npeak, but only such as were thought competent 
and qualified by their brethren. Then we have got a virtual 
ministry, or priesthood. If there be no limitation or seledaon 
of the speakers, there is a certainty of a plentiful admixture of 
ignorance and ofiensive presumption in the CShurch-meetings, 
and a probabilify of debate, dispute, and recrimination ; aud» i£ 
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Am he s fimitation and selection, then yoa hare order and 

propriety indeed, but at the expense of an authorized ministiyj 
or clergy. Wc believe that our author would incline to the 
latter sdtemativc^ though he would not admit our interence ; for 
though he likes the idea of a Church where every brother may 
have his ^ilt, aud communicate it, he still seems practically to 
be content with inaiiting upon » ^ plunlil^ of ministert. 

Let OS suppose onrtelTes, then, in possession of oar sdect band 
ef pteacbm, constituted from the ablest, tLe best-infonnedy 
the most pious and virtuous xnembers of the Chnich. We 
frankly confess that there is to us an indescribable charm in the 
wry contemplfition of mch a tliinjo^. Especially if these brethren 
ajjpoi-tioiiod thrir rr'.spccti\c d r partmcnts according to their 
respective [dft^*; conscientiously devoted much of their time to 
the pursuit of religious kuowiudge, and the cultivation of devo- 
tional habits ; kept themselves unspotted from the world ; were 
able eadi week to look anmnd wm end eaj In thenr hearti^ 
depths with die Apootle^ veceive ub, we have wfonged no man, 
we have defrandea no man, we hare deceived no man." By 
this arrangement, and hy the co-operation which would be 
yielded to each of the elders in his own department by the other 
members of the Church, would be avoided that state of things 
whi(!h is but too justly deplored in the Xtetters as frequent)^ 
exiatlug among us now. 

•^Hie tendeney of the aekoal arnrngenient (t. e. of one minister) is. of 
necessity, to create ioactivity amongst the people, when they feel that they 
have a spiritiuil delpfrato, in whose hands arc placed thoi^e Inrce and res- 
ponsible duties which are supposed to attach to the oimistcrial office. 
Many there are, who can thus find a ready excuse for their own lack of 
aesl ; they think their Butor carries the keys of the churdi, and to hnn 
therefore they eonsiga their spiritual energies, as if he were a general 
proxy for all the people in their works of fnith and labours of love. What 
multitudes of Church members might be numbered, who take no personal 
hiterest ia the operations of the Church ! How many there are who con- 
tent themselffcs with the external aolB of wonUpandafimnsl attendanoe 
en ordinanoeB, Iming all tiie rest to the minister, or to any one thai 
chooses to undertake that tb^ will not touch withone o£ their 
little fingers."— p. Sa 

Feeling the beauty of the results wldch would (low from such a 
combmed spiritual madunery in Christian Societies, could it be 
kept in pore and active opentioiiy we state our impression of the 
difficulty of its attainment with sincere and unfeigned regret. 
Could it be put into execution, many are the minds and hcarto 
that would r^oioe in the aUeviation of the responaibiiity and con* 
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sequent anxiety which it would bring, and many the hands that 
would be upraised witli joy, as though at the real coming of the 
Lord amongst \x&. iiut we observe the tendency so strongly in 
Chriatiui aocMea to condemn what is only on a par with them-, 
aelves ; to kok fbr something purer in its code, and higher in its 
illustration of that code; more extended in its knowledge, and 
more comprehensive in its spirit, than what is prevalent among 
themselves; we observe so few men, to whose united piety, 
benigiuty, intelli^rc!! CP, knowledge, and (as we mu«?t ufld) powrrs 
of langujige and general views, all would yield the tribute of suifi- 
cient respect, that we fear that what w e know, as a matter of his- 
tory, to have hitherto commonly been, as a matter of expectation, 
we must regard as likely to be, namely, that as men themselves 
grow in mental and moral culture, they demand persons who 
shell have the peculiar knowledge and the peculiar powers requi- 
site to present religious Truths in a varied and ^ a command- 
ing and attractive form, and they find that mmds engaged in 
the harrassing cares of the world, fresh from the barterings and 
bickerings of a business 1ifo, with no peculiar preparation either 
of discipline or of study for the work, are not best fitted, as the 
weekly returning day of solemn thought comes back, to impress 
them >vith the elevated view of truth, or the pure, unsullied, and 
extended view of Christian duty which they want to have restored 
within thenL They feel therefore anxious, for the Tery so- 
lemnising of their spirits, and progress of tiieir characters, uiat at 
any rate one of their number shall have time and opportunity 
secured him to study and aptly to enforce the great truths of 
religion ; that he shall come among them with the message of 
Christ fresh written in his heart, with its traces obliterated, we 
say not, by no cares, (for tlieso may often but tend to deepen them,) 
but by no uuwortliy cares, no heart fdled with the dread, and yet 
at times degrading, anxieties of a changing world, no disputes or 
differences with fellow-worshippers and fellow-men. That he 
shall come among them as firom an etherial atmosphere, in which 
he has heen breathing since they met heforc ; from that con- 
verse with his Master, and that converse with his God ; £i«m 
that sharing in their cares and sorrows, their joys and gladnesses ; 
from th;it kneelinp: by tlie sick-bed, that rite of welcome to the 
newly-born, or that l itc of pnrtiTii^to the newly-dead, all of which 
are the uatural duties of tJie Christian Minister. That he shall 
come, a spiritual being, to them spiritual beings; a child of 
ejurth to them children of earth ; tliat he shall be able to look 
around on all, with heart of peace and eye of kindness, and feel 
not the trace of a single jealousy or heart-huming in his hreastl 
We venture to say, and we say it sadly and unwiUingly, that it 
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is only a ministry educated for its own sweet and solemn pur- 
poses, tliat it is cmly a ministry separated by the independent 
provision made for its necessary wants from we earking cares of 
this nether straggling world, from whom, in any numbers^ these 
things can he expected. Hearen forbid that we should speak 
thus as propliets of the future — wo sj)eak ns commentators on 
the past — wc speak the voice these very societies and fissembUes 
of men have themselves by their deeds proclaimed. A\ oiiid that 
it were not so, woul l that the time mif^ht come, when it should 
be so no more, liul the further rchgious societies advauce in 
knowledge and general cultivation^ the less disposed are persons, 
not specially qudified for the task both by leisure and education, 
to undertake the duties of public Religious Instructors^ and the 
less likelv are the members of the societies themselves to be con- 
tent with their ministrations. Mr. Beverley indeed instances the 
case of the early Christians — and we might add that of the en rly 
Methodists. But wliy did this state of things so soon cease arnung 
theChristians ? why is it gradually ceasing among the Methodists? 
For the reasons already mentioned. Besides, according to Mr. 
Beverley's views, there was inspiration among the early Christians. 
They therefore needed not the time and preparation that are 
needed now, and the cases therefore are not analogous. 

But the main difficulty in the way of a plurality of ministers, all 
. followingtheir own worldly vocations, is, as we have indicated, and 
as Mr. Beverley asserts, the growth of refinement, education, and 
knowledge among Christian Societies. This is the obstacle which 
Mr. Beverley feels to be fatal to his plans and wishes. And (will 
it be believed) he therefore vigorously a])plies himself to decry and 
lament this a^i a dreadful evil I He openly declares his aversion 
to the progress of intellectual acumen and attainment. He hates 
the name of ** stndy — cannot endure the idea of theological re- 
search. He would allow of a knowledge of Latin and Greek to 
his Preacher — ^but any learning beyond this he would forbid. 
Such expressions and indications of more recondite lore, a.s 
" primary meanings, orientalisms, historical allusions, mythic 
phrascolf)^, tigmrative expressions, allegorical types, poetical or- 
naments, grammatical constructions, ustis loi/i'endi," shoot iike 
a flight of arrows into his br;iin. We shall not try the patience 
of our readers by gravely discussing with the Author the question 
of the advantage or disadvantage of learning (that is, be it re- 
membered, knmBiedge^ though only of a particular kind) to the 
Preachers of Christianity, and the Investigators of Truth, but 
,^note some of those passages from the Letters which give cheering 
signs of the progress both of opinion and learning among the In- 
de|iendent Congregationalists. 
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Extract from the Pastoral charge at <m or^SmHon, 

*' Science and Literature are liow so widelv diffused, even over the 
uiddliug claeaes* that do small measure of informatiou is re^uibitc tu en- 
able a miiufiter to coDvorae witfa his own lock ; unless therefore fOuhde^A 
Ul iewte eigkt hmrs a^da^ to yettr stuUse, I have no expectation that you 
liSk loag retain this pulpit. To secure such a portion of time as this, it 
will he nece<igan^ to guard against that temptation to neglect the study, 
with which a ministerial station in this mighty city must ever be at- 
tended/' — ^LetterSf p. 63. 

BywiptiMt Iff PfOQTtwSm 

" It has been my lot to hear orthodox non-conformists deliver ser- 
Bona, aoch as, I dioold have supposed, ooidd have been heard only in 
Sodnian chapels ; for though they did not attack the /oundaiions, nor 

assert anvthii^c;' contmrv to sound faith, vet °o entirely did they omit the 
gospel, or any aUusion to any one of its doctrines, that a Mahommedaa 
or a Jew might have hsteucd with pleasure to the whole discourse, with-* 
cut wincing at one word, except the fonnnlaty at the end. The hnguage 
was ejiedlent, the thoughts were Yigoms, the delitery animated, the ac- 
tion jnit and gracefnl, the manner energetic and decorously impassioned 
forming a tout ensemble which commanded attention, and secured un- 
abated interest : hut alas ! not one word was uttered, by which one 
could gucsii that the preacher was of the Christian ' (in Mr. Beverley's 
aente) " peraaaaion. Tlie cfoeonrae on one pwticiilar oecaiion was on 
prayer ; and yet* in a long sermon on this vital anfaject, every thing was 
said almost that could be said, excepting the truths revealed in the 
gospel ; the throne of grace : the ^cat High Priest ; the only «]iproacl) 
to God through his righteousness and intercession ; and the angel to 
whom has been given much incense, ' that he should offer it wiUi the 
prayers of aU saints, npon the golden aJtar which ia hefoire the throne t' 
All this was passed by ; the celebrated preacher was discoursing of the 
God of nature, the God of the natural man, ' Jehovah, Jove, or T.ord •,' 
and a Guru from the banks of the Ganges, or a Miillnh from the mosque 
of Mecca, might have said amen to this Christian bcrmou 1"-— -Letters, 
p. 66. 

The following comparison between the learning of the Si* 
tablished^ and that of the Diaaenting MiniitiT, is aUy drawn^ 
and ia extremely just. 

*' From all that has been ah-cady urged, it must be anticipated, that 
I am to find a parallel in this point among the Dissenters; and 
this is oertainljr no diAeak tuSt ; for ' a learned ministry* b no where 
more highly esteemed than amongst the GUvinistie Dissenters." [We 
are glad to hear thia, and also to believe it true.] " The Congr^« 
tional Mflg^zine has lately asserted, that the body of the non-confor- 
mist ministers are as learned as their brethren (t. e. prieats) of tt^ 
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ih&f are decidedly more Innied than the established clergy, whilst in 
dassical attainments they are beneath them : for it is a fact well known, 

that at the two c^reat Universitie?, nnd especially at CambridG:e, theology 
in 8o ijttle studied, taught, or encc>ur;i!:^pd, that the clerical candidates do 
sometimes approach episcopal ordmutiuiis, ia a state of extreme i^uo-- 
nuloe on dioee mil^ects, in which it would be bat decent that they ihooUT 
have some information. This truth ia to apparent, that a notorious 
prelate has lately talked of establishing a theological school, to prepare 
the candidates for examination, and to furnish them with that theology 
wbicii they faded to acquire at the university ; and yet it is extremely 
probable, that these young gentlemen, whose pinions are inglorionsly 
deploomed by a Bishop's ehaplain, would be aUe to pass a brilliant ezami* 
nation in Onek tragedies and comedies, in Gredc and Latin versifica- 
tion, nr in a coiir^^e of pure mathematics, Tliere is more know]cd|L;^e of 
the Hebrew langu ^li^c amongst disseutmg ministers than amongst the 
dergy ; but, in a critical knowledge of the Greek, the clergy excel the 
non*oonfonnHta. In a general acquaintance with history, and the range 
of the bdles lettres, the superiority is again with the ' learned' clergy ; 
bat in those things which it behoves erumteLevites to understand ; that 
is, in all clerical lore — in all solid divinity — the non-conformist ministers 
hr sarpass their well-paid antagonists." — ^Letter?, p. 39. 

From a great deal of miscellaueoas matter in the concluding 
Ifitten, we extract thia acate statement of the rationale of 
Methoidist tactics in Crunch questions. 

" The fact is, that conference perceives the signs of decadence in the 
E»tah!i?hed Church r it expects, as all other cla?=c= of society do, the 
downfall of the establishment, and is wiselv resolved to observe a strict 
neutrality in the workings of this great catastrophe. The Methodists 
coold not hefpa. a warfive against the Chofcb, without materially per- 
plexing and unpeding the smooth course of their own affiiirs ; for, if 
conference were to nllow their people to meddle with the inflammatory 
matter of Church Refom:i, they couid not be surprised to see their own 
house taking fire in the progress of the warfare. 

' Nam tua res agitur jiaries quum proadmos ardet' 

** It would be an act of insanity in the ralcrs of Methodism, to allow 
their vast body, which, even now, is with much difficulty kept withiu 
bounds, to agitate such questions as are of necessity involved iii a con- 
troversy with the Church ; for who does not see, that if once they were 
permitted to attack priests, tithes, church-rates, and the arbitrary power 
of the clergy, and to investigate the scriptural foundations of the estab- 
li>-hinent, they must, of necessity, go a step farther, and conclude, that 
conference itself is a mere usurpation, and an invention of man's artifice. 
It is, there£ne« the obvioos policy of conference, to avoid this contro- 
ytnj, and we need not be surprised to see them expelling without 
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mercy, thoie memben or nudgtertt who hhwe temtnurhnialy bandied 
the burning coal of * draroh and State/ Conference stands as mach 

in need of conservative mana]Ercment as the ('hurc)i of Enc^land itself; 
the Wealeyan rulers are wise in their generation, and thoroughly under- 
stand the act of avoiding what is dangerous, as well as adopting what is 
politia/'— lietten, p. 115. 

aw. 
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AST. IV.— TRACTS FOR THB EBOPLE, DESIGNED 
TO VINDICATE BELIGIOUS AND CHBISTUN LI- 
BEBTY. VoL I. Loncloii : Effingbaia Wilson j J. Green; fto. 

{Second Notice,) 

Trb necenity for levertiog to tiie great prmdples on wldch 
Protertantigm in general rests^ or^ to speak more definitely^ 

E.ELIGI0U8 and Christian Libirty, which, though the foun- 
dation of Prote'?tnntism, wore never trnly held hy tTie soi-disani. 
Protestant Established Churches, is becoming every day more 
and more apparent. The exertions which have been, and are^ 
making by the members of those Churches to place them in 
their most oiieu&ive alLitudc, call for cuiuiter-efforts, and though 
dissenters are not badcward in looldng for their political rightsy 
and nrging their peculiar opinions, they seem almost to liave lost 
sight of the grand ibondation, that the suhjects of Christ's king- 
dom are not, in matters relating to it, accountable to any other 
master. This is ably maintained in the first of the Tracts to be 
at present noticed (the 5th of the Series), It is a Sermon thnt 
was preached in Marcli 1717, before the iirst of the ITanovehau 
dynasty, ancestor in the sixth ascending degree of our present 
beloved Queen, by Benjamin (Hoadly,) Lord Bishop of Btuigor, 
a sermon which went through a very great number of editions, 
and gave rise to l&e Bangorian Co n tr o versy^ in which almost 
ereiy aUe writer of the day was engaged. It was printed by 
the King's command, as a mark of approbation, but drew on 
the Bishop the resentment of the Lower House of Convocation, 
who issued a denunciation " of its dangerous positions and 
doctrines," and would have proceeded further if they had not 
been comi^lctcly stopped by a royal prorogation. The King did 
not indeed desert his principles, but with the concurrence of 
his Ministry promoted him in the Church, and he finally at- 
. tained, in the succeeding reign, the see of Winchester. The 
b1:j^ect of tlda Sermon was to inrestigate the nature of the 
Kmgdom or Chnrch of Christ/' and the text chosen was John 
xviii. 86 : " Jesus anaweredy my kingdom is not of this world.'' 
Hence the writer, after some preliminary remarks on the changes 
in the meaning of words, lays down that Christ is sole head of 
his Church, " sole lawgiver to his snhjeets," " sole judge of 
their behaviour in the affairs of conscience and eternal salva- 
tion." " He has left behind him no visible human authority, 
no vicegerents, who can be said properly to supply his place ; no 
interpreters upon whom his subjects are absolutely to depend, 
no judges over the consciences or religion of his people." After 
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enlargmg on each of these divisions in a very convincing man- 
tier, he proceeds to show that the sanctions of Chrisf s laws 
have nil of them a rcferenco to a future worlfl only. " Thcv are 
declarations of those conditions to be jicrtormed in this workl 
OLi our part, without which (Jod will not make us happy in that to 
come. And they are almost idl appeals to the will of that God ; 
to his nature, known by the common reaaon of -mankind; and 
to tibe imitation of that natoie^ which muat be our perfectaon. 
^e kaqfAmg M» eommtmAnenU^ n declared the iray to life j and 
the doing his will, the entnuioe into the kingdom of heaven. 
The being aabjecti to Christ is to this very end, that we may 
the better, uid more effectuaUy^ perform the will of God.'' 

*' Hie saoGtioM of Chriat't law ara rewards and ptmbiimenta. But 
of what sort ? Not the rewards of this world ; not the offices or glories 

of this state ; not the pains of prisons, banishments, fines, or any lesser 
and more moderate penalties ; nnv, not the mach lesser negative dis- 
couragements that belong to human society. He was far from thinking 
that these could be the iDatntments of such a persuasion as he thought 
aooeptaUe to God."— p. 11. 

The rest of the discourse follo\\ s up these remarks^ from which 
we shall make another short quotation. 

** The peace of Christ's King-Horn is n mnnlv nnt! reasonable peace 
built upon charity, and love and mutual forbearance, and receiving one 
another, as God receives us. As for any other peace, founded upon a 
aubmiaaioa of oar honesty as wdl aa our underrtmding, it is falsely so 
caDed. It ia not the peace of the Kingdom of Christ, bot the lethMgy 
of it ; and a sleep unto death, when his sntgecta shall throw off their 
relations to him, for their subjection to others, and even in cases where 
they have a right to see, and where they think they see, his will other- 
wise, shall shut their eyes and go blindfold at the command of others, 
baoaaaa thoaa othera are not pleaaed with their enqniriea into the will of ^ 
their great Lord and Jodge. — ip. 16* 

\Vc cannot he surprised that such a Sermon, coming from a 
Bishop^ and sanctioned by theKing, should have excited the indig- 
nation and zeaentment of the high Chnich wttj^, when after the 
lapse of more than a eentury^ Bishops have oeen freely censared, 
and obliged to apolo^ae to their own Clergy, for a mere act of 
ooortesy to a dissenter ! If Convocations could now sit like Scotch 
General Assemblies, how would the offender against authority be 
treated by the Thorpes and Wodehousef, tlic MolesworlTis and 
Sewclls^ of the present day ? We may judge by the proceedings 
against the Author of " The Morning and Evening Sacrifice." 

The next Tract in succession was published shortly be- 
fore the Sermon liuit mentioned. We fix this time becuui>e it 
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viu afttt tfae pal^eaftkm of CSarke^s Scripture Doctrine in 1714j 
end bdToie tbe auppreflsbn of the ConTocatbn, for Wluston 

mentions that that bodf WW offended at its humour. The 
Tract is reprinted from the collected works of the Author in 
1746. This Author was Dr. Francis Hare, who in the early 
part of his life was a vindicator of Uueen Anne's Whig Admi- 
nistration ; after liis promotion to a deanery, joined with Dr. 
Sherlock and otlicrs in the Bangorian Controversy ^amst 
Bp. Huadly, He was afterwards made a Bishop. The object 
of the Tract is to advise a young Clergyman not to devote Mm* 
aelf to the ttudies of the Seriptaree on account of the danger 
with whieh it would he attended. On Una topic he enhursea 
fuUy, md inatanoea the cases of Mr. Whiston and Dr. CSarkei 
(without naming them) who, by devoting themaelTes to such 
study, had incurred the charge of heresy, and were debarred 
from nil preferment. " Whatever you do," says the ^r^itcr to 
his friend, "be orthodox: orthodoxy will cover a multitude of 
sins, but a cloud of virtues cannot cover the want of the mmiitcst 
particle of orthodoxy," He ad\ ises, therefore, any study but 
that of the Scriptures^— classics, mathematics, and other sciences^ 
ficom'dmtion to which there could be no danger, and the Biahop 
aeema to have been ao &r aerioua, aa to have acted on hia own 
xeoommendation. Indeed, if it were not for a kind of post- 
script, we might think it well-fitted to accompany the Oxford 
Tracts. But in tliis conclusimi, he avows thnt he thinks Clorj^y- 
men should not lay aside the study of Sciijiturc, hut that all 
discouragements to the free study of them ought to be removed. 
The Tract has therefore been considered as " one of the best 



thia aeriea beomae, the Bible^ the Hble only," ia the pub- 
licly dedared motto of an immenHe body of Ghriatiansy and ia 
inacribed in fluoing colonia upon all ezdnaiTe Ftotestant ban- 
nenj;" and yet if any one by the study of it, " exercising the 
Protestant right and duty of private judgment, arrive at conda<> 
sions not pjilatalile to the multitude, or not agreeable" to the 
standard ado})tcd by any Church, such student is trciUcd :ia if 
guilty of some shocking crime. W e freely avow that this Tract 
is not a favourite with us, but we admit that it fully and striking- 
ly exposes the absurdity of requiring men to take the Bible only 
M thflir atandard; and yet only allowing them to read it in con- 
fonnify with a preacribedeieed. Far better with the Bomamata 
and QKoniana to deny that it is the Uamdard, and to refer at 
once to the dogmas of the Church, 

Dr. Edward Gibson, who was promoted to the see of London^ 
and who waa a contemporary of the authors of the two preceding 
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^tmdU, a man of very eztenabe iearnipg^ and nniTmalhr 
citeemed for liii virtae and amiable quafinira. But though 
originally promoted by Lord Chancellor Somers and Archbishop 
Tennison, he wjis not friendly to disscntere from the establish- 
ment. In 1713 he published a celebrated work entitled "Codex 
Juris Ecclesiaatici Anglicani, or the statutes, constitution, canons, 
rubricks, and Articles of the Church of Jsngland, raetliodically 
digested under their proper heads, &c.*' " The scheme of Church 
power vindicated in this volume," says one of his biographers, 
''was excepted against, not only by diaaenters, but by the soundest 
and most eonstitational lawyers within the pale of the ChmriUi; 
who maintained that the principles and claims advanced in it 
would be snfBcient, if acted upon in their utmost extent, to 
establish a sacerdotal empire, which must draw all power to 
itself, and render the civil magistrate its minister and depen^ 
dent." 

As Bishop Gibson acted on the principles of his book, and 
was zealous in his opposition to the disseuteiis and their claims, 
he became no favouiite with the ministry of that day, and at the 
instigation, it is said, of the Lord Chief Justice Hardwicke, Mr. 
Vbster (aftsrwards Sir Michael Foster, and one the Jud^ of 
the Court of King's Bench,) wrote an answer to it, pnblished 
first in 17S5. The editor of the Tracts conceives that the as- 
sertions frequently thrown out by the High Church party, 
required the republicntion of this answer to the Codex by n 
lawyer of such authority as Sir Micliael Foster. " In it, it 
is proved that the Churcu is the ckeatuke of the state — to be 
ruled, changed and kkformed, as the Crown, by the advice of 
Parliament, shall determine/' The ^arty in Scotland now seek- . 
ing to establish a power over the legulatnre and courts of law, 
under the pretext of popular eleotion, would do well to study 
'* this Examination of the scheme of Church power/' We are 
not hostile to the free election of Ministers by their hearers, but 
as their ancestors chose to give up this privilege for the advan- 
tages and emoluments of an Established Church, and the ap- 
pointment by Patrons is the law of tlic land, we cannot see why 
they should enjoy both the prmlege and the equivalent for it, 
and receive pay from dissenters as well aa others, when the lat- 
ter become such, almost entirely in consequence of their at- 
tachment to the free election, agreeing with the establishment 
in their adherence to the Westminster confession. The clergy 
of both establishments would gladlj have all appointments from 
the Archbishop to the Curate rest with themselves, and would 
then soon make the state as subordinate to the Church as it was 
in the worst days of Popery. But let us hope that such is not to 
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be apprehended; and turn to extracts from the golden remains of 
the ever memorable John Hales, which form the eighth Tract. 
This eminent man lived in the time of James the First and Charles 
the First, and was patronised by Archbishop Laud. Accounts of 
him by iiord ClareTulon, and by Bishop Pearson, who published 
au edition of his wui ks, are prefixed to the Tract. We shall 
extract a passage from the noble histonan, as likely to lead our 
readers to refer to the treatise concerning Schism, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the Tmct* 

*' Nothing troubled him more thnn the brawls which were srrown from 
religiou ; aod he therefore exceedingly detested the tyranny of the Church 
of Rome» more from their imposing miehnritably upon the eonMaences of 
other men. than for the OTore in their own opinions; and would often 
say, that he would renounce the reUgion of the Church of England 
to-morro%v, if it obliged him to believe that any other Christian should 
be damned ; and that no body would conclude another man to be dam- 
ned, who did not wish him so. No man more strict or severe to him> 
self ; to other men, bo charitable as to their opioions, that he thought 
that other men were more In fiudt for their carriage towards them, than 
the men themselves were who erred, and he thought that pride and 
passion, more tluiii conscience, were the cause of idl separation from 
each other's commuuion ; and he frequently said that that only kept the 
world from agreeing upon such a liturgy as might bring them into one 
communion ; dSf daetrkial pwU» tgMii wAIcA men ^^fknA In tkehr mfkmoM 
being to have no place M any liturgy. Upon an occasioned discourse with 
a friend, of the frequent and uncharitable reproaclies of luTetic and 
schismatic, too Hghtly thrown at each other, amongst men wlio differ 
in their judgment, he writ a little discourse of schism, contained in less 
than two aheets oif paper ; which bemg tranamitted from friend to friend 
in writing, was at last, without any malice, bronght to the Tiew of the 
Archbishop of Cantcrbur}-, Dr. Laud, who was a very rigid surveyor of 
all things which never so little bordered upon schism, and thought the 
Church could not be too viLnlaot against and jealous of such incursions." 

To the Treatise on Schism are annexed some extracts from 
sermons, of which we shall quote a passage from that on private 
judgment. 

" It ia a qaestbn made by John Gerson, some time Chancellar of 

Paris. ' wherejfore hath God given me the light of reason and amBdenee^ 
if I must sniffer myself to he led and governed by the reason and conscience 
of another man ? ' Will any of you befriend me so far as to assert * this 
question ? For I must confess I cannot. It was the speech of a good 
bnabandman— ' It ie but a folly to possess a piece ofgrmmd except you 
U* And how then can it stand with reason, ti^t a man should be 
possessed of so goodly a piece of the Lord's pasture a« is this hght of 
understanding and reason, which he hath endued us with in the day of 

* Clew from difficulty, cxpUuij aniwer. 
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our creation, if he suffer it to lie uutilled, or sow not in it the Lord's 
seed?" 

Wc now come to the niiitli Tract, * on the Nature of true 
Religiou/ by Sir Mathew Jlnlc, who was Chief Justice both in. 
the time of the Protectorate ami tliQ reign of Charles t]ie Second, 
having resigned his office a few months before his deatli ui 1G76. 
He was a member of the Church of England, but lived in friend- 
ship with aereral NmiFOonibfniiists^ and amongst others the 
cdebrated Baxter, who was the first publisher of the treatise* 
The spirit and t^dency of this work may be judged from the 
following extract, which in all that is essential, is as applicable 
to the present time, as that in which it was written, though the 
subjects of controversy are not as prevalent. 

" Ihere are some saperadditioiis to rdigion, that, though I do not 
think they are to be condemned, yet are earelany to be dis^guished from 
the true nnd natural life of religion ; and so long' as they are kept under 

that apprchcuHion, tliey niav, if prudently ap])l!ed and martaE^ed, do 
good. But if either liiey aic imprudently instituted, imprudently ap- 
plied or inooDfliderately over-valued^ as if they were religion, they may 
sad many times do harm. 

"It is a pitiful thing to see men nm upon this mistake, especially 
in these latter times ; one placing all his religion in holding the 
Pope to be Christ's vicar ; another placing religion in this, to hold 
no Papist can be saved : one holding all religion to consi^it in hold- 
ing Episcopacy to be jwre Mm ; another, by holding Presbytery to 
be Jure divino ; another* in crying up congregational government ; 
another, in Anahaptizc ; one, in jilncing' all religion in the strict obser- 
vation of all ceremonies ; another, in a strict refusal of all : one, holding 
a great part of religion in putting off the hat and bowing at the name of 
Jesus ; another, judging a man an idolater for it \ and a third, placing 
lus idigioo in patting off his hat to none; and so* like a company ol 
boys that blow bubbles ont of a walnut sbeD« every one runs after hia 
bubble, and cull? it Religifm; and eveiy one men«*ure8 the religioner 
Irreligion of another by their agreeing- or dissenting with them in these 
or the Uke matters ; and at best, while we scramble amd wrangle about 
the pieees <tf tiie sheU, the hemd is eitiier loet, or gotten by some that 
doth not prize any of their contents. 

** Believe it, Religion is quite another thing from all these matters. 
He that fears the T.nrd of heaven and earth, walks humbly before him, 
thankfully lays hold of the message of redemption by Clirist Jesus, 
fitrives to express his thankfulness by the sincerity of his obedience, is 
sorry with aU his soul when he comes short of his duty* walks watebfidly 
in the denial of liiinsclf, and holds no oonfedmisy with any lust or 
known sin, if he falls in the least measure is restless till he hnth made 
his peace by true repentance, i« true in his promise, jn^t in his actions, 
charitable to the poor, smccre ni his dcvotiona; that will not deUbe- 
rately dishonour God, though with the greatest security of impunity ; 
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that hath his hope in heaven and his conversation in heaven ; that dare 
not do nn unjust act, though never bo much to his advantrifrc ; and all 
thie because he sees Him that is invisible, and fears bim because he 
loves Him, fears Him as wdl for his goodness as his greatness ; — such 
a man, whether he be an Episcopal, or a Presbyterian, or an Independent^ 
or an Annhapti^t, %vhcthcr he vrcnrs a surpHce or wears none, whether 
•ho hears organs or hear^ none, whether he kneels nt the communion or 
for conscience' sake stands or sits, — he hath the ii/e of religion in him, and 
Jthat life acts in him and will conform his soul to tihe image of his 
Savionr,: and walk along with him to elsnntjr* notwithstanding his prae- 
tice or non-practice of these indifferents. 

*• On the other side, if a nrinn fears not the eternal God, dares commit 
any sin with presumption, can drink excessively, swear vainly or falsely, 
commit adultery, lie, cozen, cheat, break his promise, live loosely,— 
though he practise every ceremony never so conously, or as stubbornly 
oppose them; though he cry down bishops or cry down presbytery ; 
though he be re-baptized every day, or thon^ he disckum against it 
as heresy ; though he fast all the Lent, or fasts out of pretence of 
avoiding superstition. — yet, notwithstanding these and n thousand more 
external couforiuitics ur zctduus uppositioas of tiiem, he wauta the Life 
of Religion.'* 

We noticed the tenth and eleventh Tracts in our former 
Number, p. 97 ; and though we would wiiiingly give extracts 
from the latt^^ wbicli is peculiarly applicable to Scotland^ we 
7efr«ui, from a fear of tiring oarrmden. The twelfth oonaista 
of five small tracts^ called ** Golden Testimonies on behalf of 
Beligiona and ChriistiaiL Ijibertj/' We thank the editors for 
the sennce they have renderetl to this great cause by the re- 
publication of so much valuable matter, which, though in great 
part written in a style which may appear antiquated, should be 
'* embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life/* 
It is, indeed, dchgUtiul lu be able, amidst the mgiug bigotry of 
the present day, to refer to Milton and Hale and Foster amongst 
lawyen and atateanen^ to Hoadly asd Hales amongst Cbudip 
men, not to speak of some diatiagmihed modemsy as frtroniuif 
the opinion that religion consists not so much in the peculiar 
doctrines advoGated by different sects, as in purity of heart and 
life, and in enlarged and universal benevolence, which may exist 
with any of those doctrines, and which are not necessarily con- 
nected with any of them. Whilst we feel it a sacred duty to 
use the light of reason :uid conscience bestowed upon us, and to 
seek truth without regai d to the authority of Creeds or Churches^ 
WB avow there is notlung ao odious to us, wheresoever found, aa 
that assumption of in&Uibility, which leads a man to. condemn 
his fellow-man because, in ezerdsing the same right, )ie migr 
arrive at a different concluston. A« 
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Obtervaiiom on the Siaiutei of the Umremiy of Cambrkfffe. 
By the Very Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, Vice Pniident 
of the Royal Society, and Professor of Aatronomv and 
Qeometiy in the Univenitj of Cambridge. London : 

Ckrical EAieaHmi emui^ertd, with m emeekd r^f^rmee io Me 
Vmoenitiei, By the Ber. Charles retry, M.A., EeUow 
and late TutoT' of Trinity College, Camhridge. London: 
184i. 

UvivERsiTY "Fdncfition is jtistlv re^^arded with much interest, 
by the hiprHrr classes of Society , in England, at the present day, 
and the ubiservations of clergj^men of learning and practical ex- 
perience on tliis department of national improvement, must be 
received with attention, even when they do not altogether com- 
mand the nnqnalified assent of all denominations of the laity 
to the whole system of changes which is earnestly proposed for 
adoption. 

The ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge are fortu- 
nate in possessing the power of instructing a large number of 
the youthful aristocrnoy and gentry of this country; they also 
enjoy the privilege of ytlacatmg the sons ot the clergy of the 
Church of England, who are compelled to obtain a university 
degree, as an introduction to episcopal ordination, which can 
alone qualify them for holding church livings students who 
are intended Ibr the legal pro&srion find it freijnently advan- 
tageous to pass through the routine of University instruction 
before they are called to the bar, and several medical students 
are always found among the readent members of these vene^ 
rable seats of learning. 

In addition to tlieir aristocrntieal and professional advantages, 
the universities arc also enriched by large sums of money, 
wliich are placed at the disposal of the coll(^^'o authorities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, as the rewaids of successful learning. 

The total annual value of the pecuniary benefits thus con- 
ferred upon learned men^ and eroecially upon learned deigy- 
men, has been recently estimated in tiie following table, by 
the Rev. H. L. Jones^ M.A.^ of the Univenily of Cam- 
bridge. 
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Oxford CoUegei. 

Estimated An mini Income. 

24 Heads of Houses . , . ^18,350 

557 FeUows 116,560 

399 Scholafs 6,060 

190 CoUege officers . . 15,650 



Total . . i^l56,590 



Cmnbridge Colleges. 

17 Heads of Houses . . . ^£12,650 

431 Fellows 90,330 

796 Scholars 13,390 

179 College officm . • . 17,750 



Total . . £134,120 



Total estimated Annual Income of Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges • • i^91,710 



A small proportion, compamt i\ cly, of this vast amount of 
(•olk;^u preferment is placed in tlic Lauds of the govcnimeut 
of tho country ; and the M.ni?tership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is pruijubiy tliu most valuable jind the most iullucutial 
college endowment in cither University, which is held at the 
disposal of (be sovereign^ but tbe pecuniaiy importance of this 
Martersbip, wbicb is iisuaUy estimated at iSl,500 per annum, 
or £2,000 at the very utmost, is of slight consequence, when 
compared with the educational influence, wbicb may be exercised 
by trie master of such a large and popidar institution, as be pos- 
sesses also tlic appointment of the cone<ro tutors. 

After the experience of a residence of nearly a quarter of a 
crntiuy iu Trinity College, Carnhndf^e, as a fellow and tutor of 
the college, and after a minute and searching examination into 
the ancient statutes of the University, and the principal colleges 
of Cambridge, tbe Dean of Ely bas recently publisbed a Ycry 
interesting work, at tbe commencement of wbicb be declaies 
his opinion, that very few vestiges remain, at the present time, 
eitber of the former system of University Education, which was 
prescribed in the old statutes^ or of tbe practical regulatioiis 
which tfiey enforce. 

The learned Dean also states, in the same volume, that the 
tm»k. of reform lias cither been considered hopeless and impracti- 
cable in the University itself, or that it has been checked by the 

Vol. Hi. Mu. 12. — New Series. o 
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apprehension of incnrrinj^ the charg^e of attempting innovations, 
whoso ultimate conscqticnccs the reformers could not foresee. 
Tlie great majority of the members of the University are like- 
wise supposed l)y the Dean to have considered that the safety 
of that institution might be eudaugcred by anv attempt at re- 
form or reparation, which could expose and make manifest 
the rotten timbers, which were concealed in its structure : and 
that, remembering the indignation and ridicule which had gene- 
rally attended all previous attempts at innovation, th^ have 
been contented to rest satisfied with the continuance of a sys- 
tem which liad hrcn ncqnicsee(l in^ for SO many generations^ 
without rcmonstranee or complaint." 

Affer giving the example of the antiquated form of sup- 
plication which is still used for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
Bean of Ely says, " In whatever direction wc examine our 
academical proceedings^ we shall meet with similar consequences 
of the discrepancy wMdi exists between the written law and the 
practice of the University; our oaths and formnlae refer to the 
written law, while our real transactions, and more especially those 
which involve the couditionft of graduation, refer to the practice 
of the University." 

The Dean judicious!}' rermnTucnrls a frenei'al revision of the 
ColIe<z:e Statutes, and \\v a])]^ ais to wisli that the Ehzabethan 
code of tlic University laws .should be remodelled under the joint 
authoiity of tlic Crown and the University. 

Mr. Perry, in his pamphlet on Clerical Education, views the pro- 
sent state of the University nnder a different light, and he openly 
accuses the UnivcrsitT of a breach of trust in not providing a 
system of theological instruction adapted to the wants of the 
present age, as the ancient divinity course of education, which is 
now obsolete, was probably adapted to the wants of the majority 
of the stiidnits, in the age whou the University statutes were 
original ly framed . 

Both tlic Dean of Ely and Mr. Perry are earnestly desirous to 
establish a regular system of theological instruction for the 
divinity students of the Church of England, at Cambridge, and 
sanguine hopes are entertained^ that the Senate of the Univer* 
iity win appoint a committee on this important subject. 

The great object of the examinations into intdlectual attain- 
ments, which arc required at Cambridge, for the divinity students, 
in common with the lay students, appears to be to maintain 
HTul increase worldly credit and intelleetnal power by suitable 
rewards ; and as knowledp:e on tlinolo^cal snbjects is now 
gradually spreadinf]^ throughout society in Kntrlaiul, the rising 
generation of the clergy vnM probably be required by the Bishops 
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to place tbenuelires in advance of the laity^ by their piofidancy 

in Theological studies. 

The ancient Universities arc described by Mr. Perry as in 
strict connexion witli the Established Church ; and the greater 
number of the Heads of Houses, professors, fellows, and tutors 
of collcp:es, resident witliin those Universities, are undoubtedly 
clcrgA'men, and ciergj'raeii are considered the proper persons to 
supeiiutcLid the professional educaiiou ui those students who in> 
tend to enter the Ministry^ and who now conatitate nearly one 
half of the total number of the resident students in the Uni* 
Tersity* 

But there i« another subject to be c iisidered j Is it just and 
fair, that nearly the whole of the political power of the ancient 

Universities should be monopolized in the nineteenth century 
by any one profession ? or that neai4y all the best pecuniary 
rewards of Oxford and Cambridge should now be held by clergy- 
men ? 

In 1727, Dr. Woodward founded a Professorship of Geology 
at Cambritlge, and he liieu {^^eutly expressed his sentiments oa 
the vast preponderance of the preferments of the clergy^ in the 
following words of his will : — 

My will further is, that if a divine shall at any time happen 
to be a competitor with a layman for this lectureship, (of Cfeo- 
logy,) in case the latter shall be as well qualified, he shall ever 
have preference of the former; not out of any disrespect to the 
clergy, (for wliom I have ever had a particular rcgai'd,) but be- 
cause there is in this kingdom better provision, and a much 
greater number of preferments for the clergy, than for men of 
learning among the laity." 

A principal reason of the extraordinary disproportion between 
the rewards of learning for the clergy and the laity, which was 
thus mentioned by Dr. Woodward, may probably be found in 
the warm and enthusiastic attachment which was formerly mani- 
fested towards the Iloman Catholic Church, in England, in those 
ap^es which succeeded tlie crusades, and which are remarkahh^ 
in EngUsh history, from the misery and confusion occasioned 
by tlie sanguinary civil wars of the rival families of York and 
Lanciister. 

SuDCi'stitious feelings were at that time aided by the politi* 
cal advantages which were gained from the good will of the 
powerful aristocracy of the Roman Catholic clergy, and the re* 
presentations of general weakness in the 'Church militant were 
consequently answered by generous donations, from sovereigns 
and other illustrious personages, who founded and endowed 
large colleges, in both the Universities of Oxford and Cam* 
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bridge, and elsewhere, toinereaae the ftothority and inflitcncc of 
the Koman Cutliulic Church, and to provide, as they supposed^ 
for their own benefit, a regular supply of studious persons, to 
pray for their welfare as long as they Hved, and to pmy also for 
tlic souls of their forefathers, and for their own souls, after 
thov liad departed from this life. 

With these ohjects it is probable that Kiii-^'s Collej)je, Cam- 
bridge, was founded by Henry the Sixth, iu 1441, and in the 
early istatutes of that society, the Church of llome was represented 
as severely wounded, bothirom the small numbers of the clerical 
body, owing to pestilence, war, and other worldly calamities, 
while the King willingly devoted his royal labors to alleviate 
the general weakness of the Cliureh militant, pitjdng so sad a 
desolation, though he could not really supply a complete remedy* 

Eton College was fo\mdcd by the same monarch, for similar 
reasons, at the same time, as a collr^^e of poor and indij^ent scho- 
lars and clerks, who were cxpcctt'd to learn the accidence in the 
royal town of Eton, near Windsor, in the diocese of Lincoln; 
and both these ancient llomau Catholic colleges wore dedicated 
*' to the praise, honour, and glory of the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the most glorious Mary, his mother, who is 
always a vir^n : for the maintenance and advancement of the 
Christian faith, for the advantage of the Holy Church, for 
the encouragement of divine worship, and for the promotion 
of the liberal jirts, sciences, and faculties." 

King's Collcifo was ordained to be, for ever, a college of poor 
and indigent m 1m lars in the studi( s of the University of Cam- 
bridge, iu the (luicc'sc of Ely, and the members were required 
to study and attain proficiency in various sciences and facul- 
ties. This College was specially dedicated to " the honor of 
Almighty God, in whose hands are the hearts of kings; to tiie 
honor also of the most blessed and immaculate Virgin Maiyy 
tlic brother of Christ ; and of the most glorious confessor, Pope 
Nicholas, on whose festival the royal founder had been born 
into the Hght of day, to tl r extirpation of heresies and errors 
which disturb the p(«ace of lon^' settled kingdoms and nnivcr- 
sitics, and which had injured the kingdom of England, in some 
of its sHl)jects; to j)i<Hiu)te an increase of tlie clerg}', ami to ad- 
vance the honor oi holy mother Churcli, whose oflices ought 
to be committed to fit persons, who, like stars, mijjbt give hght, 
in thdr own watches, and who might instruct the people, adike 
by their doctrine and by their example/' 

The college which was thus founded was to be governed ac- 
cording to the statutes which should afterwards be enacted by 
a m^orify of the following five commissioners, or by a m^orily 
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of their. surviTorSy namely, the Bishops of Lincoln and Salis- 
bury, the Keeper of the Pri\y Seal, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Cliaucellor of the T University of Cambridge, for 
the benefit of ])er8ons who should sojourn iu the University of 
Cambridge, Avith a riew to study, and to pray for the welfare 
of the founder as iouy as he lived, and for lus soul, and for the 
souls of his illustrious father and mother, and of all his fore- 
fothers^ and of aU the faithful dead. 

It is manifest, from these specimens of the ancient Koman 
Catholic foundation deeds of King's College, Cambridge, that 
ecclesiastical objects wero then considered far more important for 
that college than the promotion of literature and science. 
King Ilenr}^ the Sixth expressly declared his \^ ish, in one of 
these documents, that " Holy Scripture, or the sacred page, the 
mother and mistress ot all other sciences, might extend her 
habitation more widely, that she might surpass all the other 
sciences, and that philosophy might not be wanting, but that 
she also might peaceably stride with the former pursuits,'' (i. e. 
probably with Theology, Civil Law, Medicine^ and Music, which 
were the gneat departments of ancient University Education.) 

But Ecclesiastical persons were at that time frequently in the 
possession of the most responsible ofhces of the government: 
a priest might he the keeper of the privy seal, or the chancellor 
of the exciiequer ; and ecclesiastics were uniformly chosen as 
the chancellors of the University of Cambridge. 

In the business of ancient University education, four years of 
philosophical study were first given to attain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; then three years of additional intellectual 
learning were required for the degree of Master of Arts; and 
at the termination of this literary and scientific apprenticeship 
of seven years, the divinity students were intended, generally^ 
to commence the study of Theology. This order of succession 
may possibly have occasioned the arrangement, according to 
which the studies of Triiiify College, Cambridge, are mentioned 
by its royal founder king Henry the Kiglith, in the foundation 
charter of that society. Trinity College was founded a::s an 
institution tor learning, for tlie sciences, for philosophy, for 
elegant accomplishments, and for sacred theology. But a period 
of nineteen years' duration was then required, by the statutes 
of the University of Cambridge, for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in this period fourteen years were ordained for 
the preliminary degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; in which time 
seven years of study iu the faculty of Arts were included ns 
the introductory portion of Theological study. These ioiig 
periods were, however, found, iu the rcigu of Uuccu Elizabeth, 
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to be so biirdoiisome, that the mnjority of the students were 
determined not to remain in the University during such a 
large portion of their lives ; and, g:raduaUy, tlte lower degrees 
of Master of iVrts and of Bachelor of Arts acquired new power 
and increased respect, while the Divinity degrees were seldom 
taken, and were not considered to be always essential. 

The age of entrance into the University also increased from 
twelre or fourteen years to sixteen, eighteen, and even nineteen 
or twenty years, and the students could not afterwards be 
induced to remain even to take the degree of Mast^ of 
Arts, at Cambridge. In the 3rear 1608, an interpretation of 
the Elizabetluiu statutes was T|ias8cd by the Heads of Houses, 
in the University of Cambridge, declaring, that those persons 
" who for their learning and manners liad been admitted Ba- 
chelors of Arts, were not so strictly tied to a local commo- 
rancy and study, iu the University, but that being able, at the 
end of nine terms, by their aocnstomed exerckes, and by oAer 
examinations, to approve themselves worthy to be Masters of 
Arts, they might justly be admitted to that degree.'' 

One of the reasons assigned for this serious departure from 
the ancient statutes, was worded in the following manner by 
the Heads of Houses : — 

u r£^^^ ^ man once grounded so far in learning as to d^s^r^ e 
a Bachelorship in Arts, is sutticieutly furnished to procc( (l iu 
study, i)y luniself, anrl with such conference ns he may easily 
have elsewhere, to attain perfection enough, uol only for a 
Mastership, but for higher degrees also, as experience daily 
teacheth/' 

But before the close of the seventeenth century, some diffi* 
cnlty occurred in compelling the students to reside for the first 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Laymen were theft mingled, iu 

considerahh" nund)crs, with the students, who were intended 
for the ministry, and in the eiirhtccnth century the iineient 
system of disputations was sueeeeded by the modem ])lan of 
examinations, and the lowest degree in the Thiivcrsity, the ]5a- 
chclorship in the faculty of Arts, rose far above all the other 
University degrees, in real importance, owing to the successM 
establishment of a voluntaiy examination in the Matbematicai 
sciences, as a new method or qualification fiir that degree. 

Non-residence, after the degree of Bachelor of Arts had 
already rendered the professional instruction in Divinity insig- 
nificant for University decrees, and the great care which 
was bestowed on the examination for the Mathcmntiral Tripos, 
added materially to tiie ])o[)ularity of scientific studies, and se- 
cularized the system of education to a considerable extent. 
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. A second voluntary examination, purely classical, and termed 

the Classical Tripof'j was afterwards introduced, to succeed the 
Mathematical Tripos, and it is* probable that, before long, this 
classical examination rnav be allowed to take its stand bv its 
scientific sister, as equally efficient, in its intellectual require- 
ments, tu qualify students fur the ilegree of Bachelor of Arts. 

So completely has the ancient Theological character of the 
ifsoUegei now disappeared at Cambridge, that when the Biahop of 
St David's (Dr. Thirlwall) wrote a pamphlet, in 1884, on the 
admission of dissenters to Academical Degrees^ he obsenres^ in 
that publication, that he ^vns almost ashamed of stating so eri* 
dent and notorious a fact, that the colleges of the University 
of Cambrid're are not tlieological seminaries ; tli^t they arc 
so far from being dedicated exclusively or principally to the 
study of tlieolojry at the present day, that among idl the 
branches ol learning cultivated in them, there is none vrhich 
^)ccupies a smaller portion of the time and attention of the stu- 
dents than theology. 

The colleges oT Cambridge bare been, in foct, secolazised^ 
by the incr^ised value of the literary and scientific degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, by the general desure of the students not to 
continue a residence in the University in order to take strictly 
Theological decrees, and, more than all, by the spirit of the 
times, which rendc rs n trood t ducation a silent token of a gentle- 
man, and which induces hundreds of laymen, totally uncon- 
nected with the ecclesiastical prolcssiou, to submit to the usual 
course of instruction at Cambridge, in order to gain the credit 
of their literary or scientific exertions, by graduatiug in that 
Univernty. 

No examination exists, at the present day, for the degree of 
Master of Arts, at Cambridge; and this second degree in Arts 
maj be taken^ at the proper time, as a matter of course, about 

three years subsequent to the Bachelor's degree. It is right, 
also, to observe, that scholarships and fellowships are in- 
timately assiK Kited with the system of degrees at Cam- 
bridge. No liac iiLloruf Arts can be elected a scholar of any 
college; and in T unity College, any scholar who does not take 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts^ at the proper time, may be de- 
prived of hia soholardiip on that aoconnt. 

Fellowshipa are in general only open to Bachelors of Arts at 
Cambridge ; and for this reason the admission of dissenters to 
Academical degrees was naturally regarded as the first step 
which would afterwards lead dissenters to become candidates for 
•the vacant fellowships in the various colleges of tlie rnivcrsity. 

The degree of Master of Axts is of much importance in de- 
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trnniiiinfr flip rmolumciits of a fellow : and in the case of a lav 
fellow of Tunity College, the term of fellowship is usually 
limited to seven years from the degree of Master of ArtJi, iin- 
lesa ho chooses to enter into Priest's orders, when he is allowed 
to retain his fellowship, as long as he renuuDs umnamedi and 
does not obtain any valuable eocleaiaatical preferment. 

"Hie examinations for scholarsbips and fellowsbips are purely 
literary and scientific, consisting principally of Mathematics^ 
Greek and Latin, but without any Theological questions. Indeed^ 
the period of the undergraduateship, when scliohirslnps arc 
given, was always devoted to flie studies of literature and science, 
and, in like manner, tin three years of the possession of the 
degree of Baclielorshi]) of Arts, when fellowships are bestowed, 
were considered as belon^ng to the faculty of Arts, and there- 
fore the occupations were literary and scientific. The period of 
professional education then succeeded after the degree en Master 
of ArtS| and in ancient times, the business of a teacher wky 
commenced with the Master's degree. 

At the present day, Bachelors of Arts, who are feOows, fire- 
quently reside at Cambridge as private tutors, and arc soinetimes 
even a}>pointed assistant college tutors in Trinity College. 

In tlic smaller rolleges of the University of Cambridge, tlie 
* Mathematical lionors, obtained in the voluntary exauiiiiulion 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, form the pritK i jial guides to 
the college authorities, for the succession to the vacant fellow- 
ships. At St. John's CoUege, the Mathematical honors are 
duly considered in the election of the fellows, although a sepa- 
rate fellowship examination is also instituted in that college ; 
and at Trinity Colleger, very few fellows are elected who have 
not previously distinguished themselves in the Mathematical 
Tripos, and mIio do not manifest afterwards in the fellowship 
examination decided proofs of an intimate acquaintance with 
1 J reek and Latin literature. Moral X^hilosophy, and Matbcma* 
tical science. 

Sir John Ilerschel, who was formerly a fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, was also Senior Wrangler in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos of 1818. The Dean of My (Dr. Peacock) was 
the Second Wrangler in the same year, and was afterwards 
elected a fellow and tutor of Trinity College : and in like 
manner, the llev. Charles Perry obtained the Senior Wrangler- % 
ship in 1827, and subsequently became a fellow and tutor of 
Trinity Collof^o, Camhridire ; thus showinir the intimate reliition- 
ship betwceu the Mathematical Tripos aiui the fellowships. 

Private tutors constitute, at the jirescnt day, another remaik- 
able feature of University education at Cambridge, and they 
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are now becoming serious rivals to the college tutors, in thcdr 

influence over the students. Tlie Penn of Ely bitterly com- 
plains of tliis innovation on ancient practice and academical re- 
gulations, and very properly traces it to the increased severity 
of the degree examinations, and to the absorbing interest wliu li 
is felt for the necessary prcpiu'atiou for those triiils of skill and 
memory: he obsemt veiy candidly, that " the reign of private 
tuitbn and of systematic cramming^ haa thus been affirmed and 
extended, and that the influence of the professional and public 
inatmotiQn of the Univeraitj has consequently declined." 

But there are advantagea aa well as cUsadvantages in this in- 
creased severity of the examinations for degrees ; tlie mental 
acquisition by many of the stndents of a l.irgc mass of producible 
knowledge on several ditt'erent subjects, is in itself an nitt Uec- 
tnnl achievement, requirinir long and patient exertion, and the 
amount of study and nienial labour is thus found to be aug- 
mented among those young men, whose industry is rather 
stimulated by their fean than by their ambition and love of 
knowledge.'' 

The Dean also states, that the best effects have been conse- 
quent upon the increased severity of the examinations, both aa 
regards the orderly habits and the general occupations of a 
great mnjcirity of the undergraduates. f 

A cuiions calculation of the pecuniary results of the mcuk i n 
•system of ])rivatc tuition at Cambridge is given by the Deaii m 
his Observations, ironi ^vhich it appears, that an amount of 
£52,000 per annum is paid by the students of the University 
for private tuiticm alone, entirely independent of all fees to 
.college tutoia or to University professors. 

The statistical account of this enormous annual income for 
private tuition is thua explained by the Dean : — 

The ordinary payment made to a private tntor is €11 per 
term; €10 is generally paid for the Christmas vacation, and 
for the long vacation, whether at Cambridge or elsewhere. 
It is iHJt an unfre(iuent practice for a student to enirn«re a clas- 
aical and a mathematicsd tutor on alternate davs, and sometimes 
even on the same day ; the system extends to students of aU 
classes, industrious or idle, ridi or poor ; and so very general has 
the practice become, that it would not be an extravagant estimate 
to fix the average annual expenditure of every student at the 
University for private tuition, at £40. If we assume the average 
number of students throughout the year to he 1300, this will 
amount to J^2,00U per annum, or more than three times the 

* Ob»ervaUuu», |t. 102. j Ob^vrvaliuns, p. 1C2. 
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sum pfdd to the whole bodjr of public tutora and p wrf eaao ra ia 
the University." 

When it is csonsidered that the main object of this enormous 
annual expenditui c is the gradual preparation of the vast majority 
of the students of the Univeraitf for the degree of Bachiior m 
ArtSj it wiil be easily understood^ that this degree is considered 
of no slight value in the University : it forms in fact the to 
the whole system of modern University education, whether in the 
Colleges or iu the University ; it is pre-eminently " the degree,^ 
and the honoiu'able possession of this degree is regnrdcd as an in- 
tellectual and gentlemanly object of ambition, throughout the 
liritisli Empire. In some cases, as iu keeping terms iu the Inns of 
Court, a distinction of two years is made between churchmen , who 
are graduates of one of the ancient Uruversities, aiitl dissenters, 
who are only able to obtain the honors, without the substantial 
poaMMioii of the degree. Every graduate of Cambridge may 
be called to the bar in two years lew time than fain disMnting 
oontemporaiy^ who rests coutented with merely obtaining his 
place as a wrangler or a senior optime in the mathematical lists 
at Cambridge, and who does not choose to aign the Church of 
England test required on graduation. 

To these advantages of churchmen graduates over dissenters, 
Xiord Palmerstou probably nlluded, on the 26th March, 1834, 
when he related the follow uig anecdote to the House of Com- 
mons : Lord iirskuic hiul entered on the study of the law rather 
late in life, and was at first diMonraged with the prospect ol the 
long probation which he should have to go through, when it was 
suggested to him, that if he went down to Cambridge^ aud took 
his degree there, to which Jus previous studies had entitled him, 
it would be of essential service to him. Lord £rskine accord- 
ingly returned to Cambridge, took his degree, and instead of 
quitting his profession, he was rnconraged to persevere in it, and 
he afterwards attributed his cmmeuce as a lawyer, mainly to the 
advantages of that degree. 

** If Lord Erskine had been a diascutcr," observed Lord Pal- 
merston, he would have been cut off from this resource, uid ike 
EngUsh bar would have lost one of its brightest ornaments/' 

After Lord Pahnerston had addressed the House on this oc- 
casion, he was followed in the debate by Sir Robert Peel, who 
asked the following question respecting the college foundatiouB 
in the T Universities : — 

" Will you, or will you not, admit dissenters to scholarships V 

Lord Palmerston immediately answered this query in two 
short words, " Why not ? " 

Sir llobcrt Peel then continued, " The uoble Lord says, ' wiiy 
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molt* He feels so strongly the force af the argument^ that if 
the dissenters are admitted to degrees, you cannot exclude them 
from the other benefits and emolumonts of the institution, of 
whicli tlicy will thus become luenibers, that he at once concedes 
the further privilege of being admitted to scholarships. Will he 
stop there ? even if he does, I say, he abandons the groimd taken 
in this petition :* he abandons the ground on which the mem* 
herita Cambridge^ (Mr. Spring Rice, now Lord Mcmteagle^) and 
tlie aecretaiy for the Ck>io]iies, (Lord Stanley,) profess to take that 
' stand. If the petition means anything, it means thiit the privi- 
lege of the dissenter shall be limited to the degree, and that 
he shall not be admitted on the foundation of the reflective col- 
leges." 

Now it is manifest, tlrat it", in addition to the claims of lite- 
rature and science, pec Miniary considerations are to be thus super- 
induced, the dissenters must exert themselves with no slijjht 
energy and purscvei ancc, to induce the legislature to open cn en lay 
degrees, at Oxford and Cambridge, to their acceptance. The 
endowment of Trinity College, Cambridge, was originally Boman 
Catholic property, which was confiscated bv Heniy the Eighthj 
modified by Edward the Sixth, remoddled by Queen Mary, and 
again protestantized by Uueen Elizabeth, from whose reign the 
present oaths of office arc principally derived. The scholarship 
oath is in tlie Latin language, but the English translation of 
it would begin with the following words : — 

'* I, N. N , swear and tnke God to witnp«?, that T will embrace with 
rnv whole ^o\x\, the true religion of Christ ; that I will place the autho- 
j iLy of iScnpture before the judgments of men : that i wiii take my rule 
«f life, and the tiibttanoe of faitib from the word of God ; that I wUl bjo 
cuunt as human other matters which are not proved from the word of 
God ; that I will hold the royal authority supreme among men. and in 
no wise submitted to the jurisdiction of foreign Bifhojis ; that I will re- 
fute witli my wiiole will and iiiiu<i opinions contrary to the will of God; 
and that in the matter of religion, I will prefer truth to custom, and 
thuigB written to things not written; then that I will observe aU 
the usaLT - laws, statutes, and laodsble CQstoms, which shall concern me« 

of thia College ; &c." 

The 88th chapter of the statutes of Trinity College con- 
fers upon the Master and the eight Senior Fellows, the power 

of expeniii'^ from the college any fellow, scholar, or any other 
person living within the rollcj^Cj who shall b«^ rf>n\ ictcd of Iick^v 
or of a probable suspicion of heresy^ and a similar punishment 

« Ttie petition of sixty-three liberal memben of Che Senate of the University of Cain^ 

lirMl^'t. prayinp for tlu n niDval of r, t from tliMrrocs in Arts Law, and Mcdicillft 
ill Utc Univ«i»Uy, but withuut any itiierlcrcncc with the Colif^ea. 
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of cxpulsiou from the college is also n]i]K)inted by the statutes 
for any of the fellows of the college wlio shall refuse to be or- 
dained Priests, at thetcrmniation of seven years^ after they shall 
have takcu the degree of Master of Arts. 

As the exprcasioDS in the cases of heresy and secular profes- 
sion are almost identical, the expulsion of an heretical member 
from the college must follow the same rule with the expulsion 
of a fellow from the college, when he xefases to enter into 
Priest's Orders. But the lay fellow is merely required to relin- 
quish his share in the collc<^c cndowmonts, if he does not choose 
to enter into the clerical profession, and he always retfiins his 
right to votu tor members of parUament as a MaJiter of Arts of 
his own cnllegc, !it the University elections. 

lu like inamier, the hcrctieai member can merely be excluded 
from the college endo¥rment8, and his right to vote for therepre« 
sentatives of the University in parliament cannot possibly be in 
the slightest degree affected by this ancient Elizabethan statute : 
he may therefore always remmn a member of the general society of 
the college, but he cannot be a member of the endowed portion 
of the college, if the eollejj;e autliorities should exercise the full 
rigour of their power against him, by the letter of the ancient 
statutes. 

At the present day, liowever, public opinion would be more 
likely to declare itself m iavour of the martyr than of the in- 
quisitors under such an obnoxious law, and most persons, who 
are admitted as scholars or fellows of Trinity CoDege, Cambridge, 
hold whatever sentiments they may consider right, entirely iude* 
pendent of the andent college statntes. ludeed the m^ority of 
the scholars have probably never read the college statutes, and 
may not wish to read them. 

The princi[)al duties of the scliolars consist in reading the les- 
sons in the daily services of the Clnirch of England, in the col- 
lege chapel, on which occasion one of the chaplains of the 
college reads all the prayers. 

The audience, frequently consisting of large numbers of stu- 
dents, seldom attend to the service read, and their presence is 
only enforoed by constant punishments and admonitions, and it 
iB found that by far the largest quantity of college punishments 
are inflicted on the absentees from the chapel senices. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the college authorities appear 
to haA'C been *r»MiernlIy rontented with the daily attendance of 
the students at an e:u'ly morning chapel, and as the hour ajipointed 
for this service wsis five o'clock, this ancient rule mi^'ht have 
been allowed to become obsolete, from its uwn impracticability. 

Afterwards, however, au evening berviec wna iulroduced into 
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tlie college chapels^ possibly hy the college antlioriticB, and on 
tlie rt;turii of the Episcopafian party to power, in ]CI\0, the Act 
of Uniformity was soon passed, in 1662, which declared : 

" Tliat no form or order of common prayers, admini:itratiou of the 
aacraraenti, rites* or eeretBonies« sbodd be openly used in any churdi, 
cbapel, or other public place of or in any college or hall in dther of the 
nniversities, the colleges of Westminster, Winchester, or Eton, or any 
of them, other than what was prescribed and appointed to be oaed in 
or by the book of Common Prayer/* 

The use of shorter forms of prayer in the colleges is, however, 

now recommended by the Dean of Ely, as more advantageous to 
the cause of religion and good order; and the Dean most sin- 
cerely observes, that " those persons who have been most inU- 
mately concerned with the siiperintrTi(l(;nce of yofnifr men at the 
"University^ ^vill be best able to appreciate the panitul measures 
"which arc not iinfre(]ncntly necessary to secure regularity of at- 
tendance." In Ills opuiion, *^thc substitution of a shorter ser- 
vice would remedy many evils of a very embarrassing and dis- 
tressing nature." 

The ostensible object for which the antiquated plan of com- 
pulsory attendance at prayers, in the colk><^'c chapel, has been 
maintained, is to provide Uie means of forcing religion upon the 
notice of the students, an idea whicli justly belongs to the Eliza- 
bethan system of ecclesiastical tyranny, when the 1n«t lU>yal 
statntes were framed, and when persons of dillcrcnt religious 
pcrsuuM ons were compelled to attend the services of the Church 
of Engluiiil in their parish church. 

Sermons are hardly ever preached in the college chapels, at 
Cambridge^ and the ordinary services of these chapels, even when 
most decorouBly performed, are described by the Bishop of St. 
David's, as remarkable for their chilling languor, their general 
taciturnity, and their want of almost all the signs of asocial wor- 
ship, ^lany of the students in a large college are unacquainted 
with cneh other, and t^irir inattention to tlic service is so Tnani- 
fcst, that tito suiue learned Bishop dcelarcs, tliat as far Jis his 
means ot observation extend, th(^ daily service of tlie rollege 
chapel is not a religious serviee at all, with an immense luajority 
of the congregation, and that to the remaining few, it is the least 
impressive and edifying that can be conceived. 

Indeed, the utter unsuitableness of this compulsory system of 
attendance at chapel prayers, in the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for the promotion of a religious education, is so obvious, 
that it has attracted the attention of a leamcMl foreigner. Pro- 
fessor Iluber, of Marburg, who has recently published an el»- 
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borate German work on the English Universities. Tn the second 
volume of his critical remarks ou the Universities, Professor 
iruber expresses his conviction, that the real result of tlie daily 
compulsory system of attendanc*3 at divine service in the college 
chapels it ^reet^ tbe oontnuy of wb«t was intendedy although 
that attendance it enfisieed by a severe coUegB pc^ioe, ezefdsiiig 
constant control over tiie students, in the support of the literal 
meaning of the statotei^ whidi ordnin the attcndanoe of the 
memben of the college on these reli^ous forms. The most fre- 
quent punishments, continiios tlie Professor, wliich are inflicted 
in the colleges, were awarded lu the last rent urv for the absence 
of t})p Ktiideuts from chapel^ and for disordeiiy conduct du;ring 
iivr\ K'l' t ime. 

Tias iuist soui'cc of trouble docs not, however, exist, to any 
material extent, at the present day : it is the fiM^iioafiNr the sti^ 
dents to eondnct tJtemselves in an ordeilj manner daring the 
rm^g of the prayers^ and college testimonialB vould be pro- 
bably refused to any young men who persisted in disorderly con- 
duct in the chapel ; but the attendance of the students is fre- 
quently an act of self denial, and in the case of Roman Catholics, 
Disiicntersy and JewSj it is necessarily^ in many instances, a mere 
formality. 

Wliatcver other cliangcs mny ])e cfTectcd in the chapel system, 
those yuuug gentlemen who do not belong to tkc Church of En- 
gland ought certsdnly not to be compelled to attend a service 
in which they cannot conscientiously join, and which they might 
even consider as a religbus test, if the general system of inat* 
tentlon had not almost secularised this ancient religious service, 
and converted it into a portion of college discipline, to ascertain 
whether tlie students arc constantly in residence at Cambridge. 

When the celebrated petition of the sixty-three heroic mem- 
bers of the Senate of the University of Cambridge was presented 
to the House of Lords, in 1834, praying for the abrogation of 
religious tests on lay degrees, the petitioners declared their be- 
lief, as Protestant Christians, " that no system of civil or eccle- 
siastical polity was ever so devised by the wisdom of man, as not 
to require, firom time to time, s<Mne modification, from the change 
of external circumstances, or the progress of opinion/' These 
words illustrate admirably the plain state of the case ; the an- 
cient Universities are still governed by laws which belong to a 
bygone age ; their forms, their oaths, and their declarations are 
not at all in harmony with the modern institutions of the reigu 
of Queen Victoria, and the want of a thorough reform is the 
somce of serious pccuniiuy loss to the Universities themselves, 
as numerous highly respcctiible Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
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still decline to trust thoir dearest earthly hopes to he led away 
frr>Tn ^vhat they regard as a proper respect for the religious faith 
in wliich they have been educated. 

Some couccssions may be easily made un both sides^ and as 
a commencement, perhaps none will he more acceptable than 
the exteaaion of the degree of Bachel(» of ArtSi as the wdl- 
eemed reward of scientific or literary merit at Cambridge ; but 
at this point of acadwnical educationi the Church of England 
may require to he protected, and we should recommend that 
the provisions of the celebrated act of the 9th Geo. IV. chap. 17, 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acta, should he 
ncjirly followed in the degree of BaclK lor of Arts, and that tlie 
form of the University test wlucli is thus worded, " I, A. B,, 
do declare, that I am a ijohu fide member of the Church of 
England, as it is by law established,'' should be changed into 
tbe fbiUowing dedantkm, which is modified in order to admit 
Professor Sylrester, a J^ewish gentleman^ who was Second Wrang« 
ler in. 1837, to hia degree of BacheUir ci Arts in Cambridge. 

I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify and declare, that I will never exercise any power, authority, or 
influence, which I may possess, by virtue of the degree of Bacfador of 
Arts, to injure or weaken the Protestant Church, as it is by law esta* 
blished in England, or to disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and 
clergy of the said Church, m the possession of any rights or privileges, 
to which such Church, or the said Bishops and clergy, are, or may be 
by iaw entitled." 

At the same time, we should rejoice if the excellent ad- 
vice formerly offered by the learned Bishop of St. David's, to 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, were adopted into 
an Act of Parliiunciit, that the daily services of the college 
chapels should be discontinued, and that in their place, a weekly 
service should be established, with sermons, so as to afford the 
opportunity of real religions instruction to the young men who 
are members of the Church of England in that form to which 
they are most accustomed at home. In the opinion of the 
Bishop, the attendance of the students at these services in the 
collci^e chapels oii^ht to be purely vohmtary, and tlie number 
present would of course be proportioned t(i the interest excited 
by the seniees there performed, and thescniK ns there preached. 

So great is the desire for listening; to sennous, at present, in 
Cambridge, tliat it is expected that a preaching room will shortly 
be built in the fdlows* garden, within the wcdls of Trinity Col- 
lege, for the students who may wish to attend there. 

Dissenters, who have hitherto gone to Cambridge, are de- 
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scn'bcfl tlio Bisliop of St. Dnvid's, holon^no^ to tlmt part 
of the students, " which includes tlic quiet, the temperate, the 
thoughtful, the industrious, those who feel the value of their 
time, and the diji:nity of their pursuits. Such dissenters," con- 
tinues the learned prelate, " we have iuid, and have now auiong 
jo-^l wish we had more of tliem : I ahoiild think the advan- 
tage of tiieir presence cheaply purehaaed by any ahare in our en- 
dowments, iraich if all were thrown open to competition, th^ 
would be able to obtain."* 

At the time when the Bishop wrote these words, he was liim- 
self a fellow of Tnnity College, Cambridge, and he had then 
been for several years a tutor of the same college ; hut his bold 
declaration of liberal opinions on this subject obliged him to 
resign his college tutorship, and he has been subsequently 
rewarded for his moral courage, and his distinguished talents, 
with the far higher dignity of au episcopal mitre, and a seat 
* in the Hoose of Lords. 

J.H. 

* Letter «n the Admiuion of Diuenten to Academical Degrees. Cwnlvidgei 1834. 
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Art. VI.— ox THE VALUE OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINaS OF PAULi with aa Analjros of his Docthnal 
System. 

L 

There has been a disposition in some poi*tions of tlie Christian 
world to depreciate the practical impoi tauce of the writings of 
the Apostle Paul. This hiu arisen in part from a dislike or indif- 
ference to doctrinal considerationB^ the moral element of Chris- 
tianity bmng more clearly and simply announced in the gospels. 
With these views, however, we must confess, we are unable to 
sympjithize. In every respect the life and writings of this emi- 
nent Apostle appear to us entitled to the flcppf^st attention. Tliey 
nre, in the first place, tlio oldest, and the most undoubtedly au- 
tlK'utic, monumcuts ot the Christian faith. Secondly, they ex- 
labit the earliest application of the piinciples of Christianity to 
the practical concerns of life and ike admimstration oi the 
Chfu^. They place before ns tiie eircnmstanoes of a time, when 
the fiicts of Christ's personal ministry and the impression of his 
life and teachings were still so fresh and rivid in men's minds, 
that the want of a biographical narrative, as a basis for faith, 
like that which ultimately called the gospels into existence, was 
as yet hardly expcripncod. Lastly, the epistles form an invalua- 
ble appendix to the gospels. The one would have beei^ incom- 
plete without the other. Archbishop Whatcly has oliscived, 
that Ciirist came into the world, not so niucli to be the medium 
of a revelation, as the subject of one. On first meeting with 
this observation we remember b^g greatly surprised at it. 
Nevertheless it will be found upon reflection to contain much 
troth, of which the evidence and the illustratton may be dis- 
cerned in the epistles of Paul. 

In these writings there is little or no reference to the actions 
of Christ on cjirth. The Apostle's contemplation of him com- 
mences with his death and resurrection, and continually holds 
him up to view as a perfected and glorified man, dwelling with 
God in the heavenly state, final union with whom is to be made 
the object of the believer's aspirations and endeavours. With- 
out the mimstiy of Paol, of which the epistles are the product 
and the record, Christ would have vanished from the earth, a 
beautiful but transitory phenomenon in the land of Palestine. 

The characters of Christ and Paul leave a very different impres- 
sion on the mind, and seem to belong to very different spheres ; 
yet both filled their place in the gre;it plan of ])rovidence, and 
were essential to its couipletion. The ministry of Paul consti- 

V^oi.. Hi. iSo. 12» — New Series. F 
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tutes the lirst link in the chain which has coimectcd the subse- 
quent course of Iniinan affairs witli the supcriiuman and divine 
in Christ. A nKMlmia was needed to l)riii^ these two principles, 
the human and the divine, into contact with each other. Paul'ii 
mind and clunicter fumislied that medium ; and in this oond* 
deration lies the key to the nght nnderetandiing and just appre- 
ciation of hia writings. Christ stood far above the hnmanity of 
his own age and country, in a relation of fraternal sympathy to 
the humanity of all ages and all countries. 1 1 is being a Jew was 
an unimport.'int accident in his history. He b('long:cd to the 
world, and nor to Jndra. But Paul was nlt(»«j-cther the man of 
his age, and lived in its ideas, its fetlin^'s, its necessities, its 
circnmstanoes. His HcUc nistic habits and education placed him 
oii the verge of the Jewish and Cientiie worlds, and enabled him 
to cany Christianity out of one into tbe other. 

Under these circumstances, his writings were called forth, and 
directed in their application. In producing them he had not a 
thought beyond the immediate necessities of the time. It is Pro- 
vidence, and not the deliberate intention of their author, that 
has com erttvl them into sncli fertile sources of instruction for suc- 
cessive generations through thousands of years. Hence are de- 
rived their highest excellencies — theii' evident unconsciousness of 
ulterior objects — their solemn earnestness — their deep sense of 
present uecessity — thcii* evidence of undoubting conviction. Now, 
a man thoroughly in earnest to produce a great clumge in hia own 
time, cannot separate himself from the ideas and fadings of that 
time; they are the instruments by which he works; they furnish 
the cmly access by m Inch he can reach the hearts and minds of 
his contemporaries. With the single exception of the specific 
object which lie i« seeking to attain — which distinguishes him 
among his eonteniporarics, which furnishes the great bnsiiu^ss 
and interest of his existenee, — he is thorou^hl}'' one in feehng, 
opiuiou ami conviction, with those among Aviiom he lives. The 
popular life of his time thrills through his whole moral being ; 
and his deep religious sympathy with its wants and its miseries^ 
combined with the feehng, that Qod has given him the power 
to alleviate them — furnishes his in^^piration, and endues him 
with the courage of a hero. The mind of such a man is not, 
and cannot be, that of a philosophical analyst. He cannot make 
the refined distinction of a later day, between the form and the 
spirit of a doctrine, or resort to tlie principle devised for him 
by the ingenuity of posterior theologians, of accommodation to 
existing prejudices. Every argimieut employed, every conside- 
ratiou appealed to, is to such a mind a reidity, a truth ; and it 
grasps it earnestly, and with deep conviction, as such. Strong 
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sjrmpathy with popular feding, and even with popular prejudice^ 

except in the one point where change and reformation are im- 
mediately sought, seems to l)c an indispensable condition of rapid 
and extensive popular success. 

Compare, for example, the different results that have attended / 
the labours and writiii^rs of two very eminent men in the last 
ceiitarv, Wesley and Priestley. The former addressed himself 
to the beartand oonsetenoe, and appealed for this p urpose to con- 
victions that ▼ere inherent, though slnmbering, in the general 
mind. What has been the consequence ? Myriads now bear 
his name, and exhibit in their numbers, their zeal and their or- 
ganization, one of the most remarkable moral phenomena of the 
a^c. Tlic latter, witlk the purest motives and the highest xnews, 
directed his instructions to the calm reason of mankind ; went 
before his age instead of syinpathizing with it; blended his re- 
ligion with the speculative pnuciples of a philosophical school, 
rather than with the feeling, the habitudes aud the convictions, 
of our actaal humanity : but, instead of leaving behind him a 
hirge and flourishing church, while he has scattered the aeeda 
of extensive good, and excited impulses that must ultimately 
lead to Taluable results, he has hardly created the materials for 
building up a sect. 

T^ct nsi apply tliese genernl remarks to tlie cn'^p of Paul. His 
doctrinal system we shall examine in itt* (U't;\ils by and by; for 
the present we may assume it as a fact, winch stands out con- 
spicuous from his history and writings — that the great idea, 
which had seized and which governed his mind, and which he 
ascribed to divine revelation, — ^was the fcsurrection and ascension 
of Christ, to become the Saviour of Jew and Gentile who be- 
lieved in him, and the expec t at ion of his approaching reappear- 
ance from heaven, to raise the dead, to judge the world, and to 
gather the faithful into the kingdom of God. Possessed with 
this idea, Paul went out into the world. It was the animating 
principle of his whole being. It imparted its own spiritual 
fervour to the entire circle of his existing feelings aiid opinions, 
which seemed to furnish him on every side witli lilustnitions 
of its importance and endences of its truth. 

We have no ground to infer firom reason, or the language of 
Scripture, that 'any revelation ever*, has altered, or ever could 
alter, the intellectual conditions under which men's minds must 
admit and apply the influences of moral and religious truth, 
the forms and measures of which always bear a relation to the 
standard of tlic rontemporaTicoiis civilization. T\'bnt we call 
revelation, srcins rather the infusion of a divine strength into 
moral conviction and moral impulse — ^the direct quickening from 
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heaven into dearer oonseioasnesay a more energetic life, and a 
purer form, of tho«e fundametital prmciplcs of religious belief 
which are planted deep by the hand of the Creator in the ori- 
giual constitutiou of the Innnan soul, than the distinct coramu- 
uicHtion to the understanding of any fresh measures of objective 
tr\itli ; in other words, it is a moral rather than an intellectual 
iniluence.* If this be a correct view, the utterance of an indi- 
vidual, whether in speech or by the pen, under the iuilueuce of a 
revelation, must necessarily clotbe itself with the (minions and 
feelings of tlie time — miut oome Into operation and produce its 
effects through the medium of those opinions and feelings, with- 
out any clear and habitual consciousness of the distinction between 
that which is a divine impulse, and that which is only the 
human instrumentality throii'^'li which it acts. Paul indeed 
appears occasioiuiUy to have been sensible of some such dis- 

* In the New Testament we find nothing corresponding to the idea which our 
scientific theology has attached to the term * Revelation/ as a aytttm of new trudia, 

accompanied by miraculous sain tions, and rt'iinirod to be adniittcil on that iiiitliority 
into the understanding; but rather, in the various pusages, where either the verbai 
or the substantiTe fimn of the term occurs, the notion of a direct influence of the spirit 
acting on the mind in a particular instatuc — to detcrniine tin- w ill, to suggest a thought, 
to strengthen a conviction^ to disclose a view, or to piace in a new light men's relation 
to God, to Chriat, and to eacli Other. Cmnp. Ephe«. iii. 3, S. GaL IL S t L 12. Rom. 

S9. Philipp. iii. 15. 1 Cur. ii. 10. M.itt. xi. 2b. Luke x. 21. Matt xi. 27. 
Luke X. 22. The manifestation of a moral influence, Gal. i. 16. Very frequently the 
appearance of Christ from heaven at the last day to caDed ivoadXvi^. 3 Thess. L 7. 
1 Peter i. 7, 13 ; iv. 13 ; v. 1. Luke $0. In lb» aente, die Iwt iiook in out 
Canon b oUled the Apocalypse. 

The following observations from • Prendi writer, though very different fl-om the 
views usually entertained on this subject, may furnish matter for reflection, and cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as sceptical in their tendency. " A toutes les dpoques 
critiques des soditte il s'est &it de ces grands mouvemens d'id^es dont rien ne rend 
ratooo, A ce n'est la force des choses, ou, pour mieux dire, la puissance de In v^rite, 
qui se d{'couvre d'cUe memc, et tombe vive el nue dans les intellipences qu'elle 
eclaire. — II est peu dc si^cles qui n'aient en lenr revelation; mais c'ei»t particuli^re- 
ment an premier ige du monde qu'a dQ sc dcployer plus naive et plus plcinc cetle 
faculty dc simple vue,cette intelligence d'un seul jet, dont I'homme dans <i,i niidi tr n:tMve 
avait un si pressant besoin. — Autrement la soci^t^, sans id6es, sans ces idccs vitaic ^ 4U1 
etaient n^cessaires k sa conservntlon et & son etat, n'eAt pn que se depraver et perir. 
La premiere lui de Hon existence ^tait d'avoir imm^diatement den principes positifs 
d'action ; il ^tait de la sagesse divine de les lui doiincr en l.i constituaiit, de les iui 
donner par grace prompte et sp^cialc. — Le rAlc de rcvi'latntr a dfl aucceder pour 
Dieu h cehii dc crcnteur. Commep^re des iuini^re'*, 51 s'< t fail utir mix ames et ICin 
inspirees : ain:ii !>'e8t passee la revtlaliu7i, ainjyi du uiuiu^j i enttnduns nous. Lee 
id6es venues par revt lation sont essentiellcment vraies — paroe qu'clles sont la pare et 
simple expression des r^alit^s qui les font n.utre. Ce nc <ont des connaissances, 
tjuoiqu'ellcii aient de la v^rite au fund : c'est plutot de la pocate; cites en ont tout le 
caractdre." Dttminmt Essai imr FHUteire d9 ia Pkih§ophie en Fnmet. Tom. ii. p. 
241—44. 

Might we not expect, that many difficulties in theology would be diminished, if the 
pt^kolagy of the religious principle uere more thoroughly investigated 7 At present 
the prevailing notions of revelation and inspiration render such an investigation hardlj 
possible. 
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tinction, but his language shows tliat lie fcU it was attended 
with uncertainty.* In fact, the unconsciousness of which we speak 
seems almost indispensable to that perfect sincerit)' and ear- 
nestness of mind without which there can be no success ; — ^ne- 
cessary to create an element of sjmpathy, — a medium of commu- 
nication between the informing and the recipient mind, — ^with- 
out which seal and doquence would be oonsmned in vain. But 
this same curcnmstance, which is the cause and condition of 
immediate success, is the occasion of obscurity, and a source of 
error, when tlic instructions that flowed originally from inspira- 
tion, on being reduced to writing, become for distant ages a 
rule of faith and practice j for, w hile the moral necessities of 
mankind continue unaltered, the whole intellectual and scien- 
tific constitution of the mind has undergone, in the interval, 
the greatest diange ; so that the form and outward application 
und^ which important moral convictions are brought home to 
the mind and conscience, can no longer remain the same that 
they were two thousand years ago. 

Our moral convictions have often to contend against the ob- 
structions which ini perfect "knowledge and a reason oppressed 
witli prejudice op])osc to their tree development. In moments of 
moral cnthnsiasm and rchgious inspiration, we catch glimpses 
of high and solemn truths, the full and unconditional recogni- 
tion of which would compel an utter renunciation of nmny 
practices and some opinions, to which we mechanically and almost 
unconsciously conform, and from the influence of which we cannot 
deHver ourselves. Feeble and speculative minds are paralysed for 
great practical efforts by the consciousness of this invincible con- 
trariety between what theysometimcs perceive might be^ ^thI what 
they observe actnally is. Uut the ardent and tlie energetic 
defy the inconsequeutialities which they aie perpetually encoun- 
tering j obey all the convictions which come forcibly home to 
them, without inquiring whether, if pushed to their results, they 
woidd fully harmonize ; and thus give effect and ascendancy to 
great moral prineiples, which, once rooted in society, outlive, 
cast ftom them, triumph over, and finally extirpate, the less 
perfect conceptions of God and duty, which in the first instance 
were sinoerdy and honestly associated with them, and without 
which they would never have obtained an entrnnec into the 
minds of men. We shall attempt to show Ikk aid r, that there 
are some principles taught by Paul, and furnishing the vital 
power of his instnictions, which, drawn out into their legitimate 
consequences, would prove utterly subversive of others, which he 
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reasom from with tlie greatest apparent earnestnew, and which 
we can see no reaaon to doubt were entertained by him with 
perfect sincerify. In the New Testament generally, but parti- 
cularly in the writings of Paul, a consideration for the moral 
and the spiritual evcrv-wlicrc prevails over that for the philoso- 
phical and the spprulative. The latter is left very much where 
the teacher {'uida it, resigned to those whose business is rather 
philosupiiy than religion, and is rarely appealed to, and then 
only in the habitual unquestioning persuasion of the time^ for 
the illustration and enforoement of the former. It baa been 
unfortunate for Christianity and the peace of the Churo^ that 
tlie process baa been generally reversed in later ages. 

There are some unavoidable inconveniences attached to the 
inflncncc and authority of every religion which is founded on 
the interpret nt inn of aticifMit \n i il iiii::«t, yet the absence of such 
writings \V(Hi 1(1 bo attended witii far greater evils than any which 
may ocriisionally result from tlie misuse of thcni. If God has 
ever commuiiicatcd u di\mc spirit to the uuuds of men, aud 
given a divine impulse to the eonne of human affairs, the in- 
fluence of that spirit and impulse can be perpetuated through fn« 
ture ages, and the form and character of civiliatttion be per- 
manently moulded by i^ only through the existence <^ authentic 
monuments recording ha origin and earliest operationa. The 
idra of a Church or communion of hcliercrs and worehippers im- 
plies the existence of a doctrine and an example, which they 
consider to be derived from God, and consigned to the preserva- 
tion of iL book, which they agree to recognise as the fountain of 
their moral life, the som-cc ot their liuth and pruieiples. Without 
auch a standard to appeal to, and left to the ordinary influences 
of reason and nature, the experience of ages may convince us, 
that men would find no medium between the vague and powertesa 
speculations of philosophy, and tlic rude conceptions of the mul- 
titude, now sunk in the grossest fetichism, now disguised by a 
licentious poetry, or wrought perhaps at length by an artful priest- 
hood into an instrument of spiritual dominntion. If mankind are 
ever destined torcallsi" thf beautifiil ideaoi' an universal brother- 
hood, dwelling iu peace, and in the grateful acknowledgment of an 
universal father — there exists no means of conducting us to so 
happy an issue, but the gradual determination, with the progress 
of learning and free inquiry, of an enlightened, uniform and self- 
consistent principle of interpretation, to be applied to the sacred 
writings, which are the source of our religious ideas, combined with 
the general diffusion through society of that truly fraternal spirit 
which the adoption of such a principle woidd naturally inspire. 

Instead therefore of complaining that the £ftith of mankind 
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Hai been made dependent on the interpretation of ancient and 
obacnre books, we shonld recollect tbat this n tbe unavoidable 
condition of having any access at all to the mind of Christ with- 
out the exercise of a constant and stuperuluus miracle : aud 
while we admit the errors and abuses to wliich this constitution 
of our spiritual condition has g:iven rise, we slioulJ not lor^'c;t 
that such errors and abuses are in tlicmselvcs neither unavoitlablu 
nor invincible ; and direct our attention in future, to the first 
means of obviating them. 

We may notice three periods in the historical development 
of Chriii^tanity : first, during the two first centuries, when fiiith 
was nourished by preaching, fircsh from the primeval fountain | 
of apostolical earnestness and zeal, and while the Christian Scrip- 
tures, which were to form the future mind of the Church, were 
only gradually coming into existence : secondly, after the com- 
pletion of the canon and the development of ihr liicrarchy, 
when the Church became the only authorized interpreter of the ^ 
Gospel ; when the faith of Christendom was detenninecl by tlie 
decrees of councils; and the multitude, shut out iVom all access 
to the Scripture, derived their notions of religion entirely from the 
traditions of the clergy ; thirdly, after the ^formation, when the 
Bible in Protestant communities was submitted to the free exami* 
nation of the learned, and appealed to as a final authority in mat> 
ters of faith, coupled, however, with the assumption of its plenary 
inspiration, and the belief that an entire and self-consistent sys- 
tem of doctrine could be constructed tnit of the comparison aud 
combination of the whole mass of its multifarious contents. Tn 
the first of these periods, we witness the fervour and simplicity 
of an unlcanicii and pupuiur iHiUi, taking strong hold of men's ^ 
consciences and hearts, and busying itself, but remotely and 
gradnallyj with the deeper questions of philosophy. In tiie se- 
cond, we are made aware of the mischievous em^ of an irre- 
sponsible priesthood, overwiielniing with its traditions and dCr 
crees the original truths of the Gospel, and upholding through- 
out Christendom, an uniformity of doctrine, discipline and ritual. 
In the third, wo notice the application of an artificial learning to - 
the Scriptures, fur the ]>nrpose of extracting from them a dog- 
matic system, that should embrace every question of practical 
wisdom and religious belief. 

But new wants have made themselves felt during this third 
period, and new means have been devised for meeting them* 
With the progress of knowledge and free inquiry that has 
marked every century since the Reformation, an increasing' dif- 
ficulty has been found iu reconciling all the views deduced by a 
fiur interpretation from every pnrt of Scripture, with the 
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diflooyeries of modem science, and with tbe principles of a more 

refined cfliic s ;iud a more enlightened philosophy. Kigid or- 
thodoxy indeed has aU along maintained its original position, 

and given up nothing to science and philosophy, maintaining, 
on tlie assumed frroniid of plenary inspiration, that the truth of 
God must always be preferred to the speculations of men. But 
for the last two centuries there have been men in all parts of 
Protestant Europe sincerely attached to Christianity, and fully 
appreciating the inestimable benefits it lias conferred on hu- 
manityj who plainly saw that the question conld not be thus 
summarily disposed of — ^who were anxious to effect an amica- 
ble adjustment between tiie claims of faith and reason — who de* 
sired to conciliate the natural and healthful progress of human 
ideas, with an undiminished reverence for those hopes and prin* 
ciplcs which Christianity had introduced into the world. 

This fcelinp gave rise to the sj'stem of accoiiniiodution, as it 
has been called, according to which the inspired preachers of 
the Gospel were supposed to have adapted their language to the 
pr^udioes of their hearers, and to have employed, by way of 
figure and illustration, the popular conceptions of the time with- 
out themselves enterteining them. It must he ohsenred, that 
the whole of Protestant theology has emerged out of a strong 
hehef in the plenary insj)iration of the Bible. Even the freest 
forms of it, as, forrxamjile, the Socinian, liave been distinguished 
by a deep revermcc even for the letter of Scripture. We might 
almost say, that a rigidly Scriptural Christianity is the outward 
mark and sign of Protestantism. What was felt or perceived to be 
true in morals, in philosophy, or in religion, it was as^iumcd must 
be found whole and entire within the limits of the Sacred Volume. 
On this system, then, only one of two alternatives seemed left to 
the bdieversj either an implicit acquiescence in the literal inter- 
pretation of the words of Scripture, taken in their unforced and 
obvious sense, without any regard to its irreconcilableness with 
the conclusions of modem science and philosophy; or else the 
supposition, that the Sacred writers had veiled the truths they 
taught ill language adjusted to the low and injpcriecL eciuca- 
tion of their contemporaries, 'i hcv were said to avail themselves 
of Jewish modes of speech, to make impressive and intelligible 
their Christian doctrines. Their words, it was contended, ap- 
peared to state one thing, but the real meaning of them involved 
another. 

Great violence was in this way frequently offered to the natu- 
ral eonstniction of the text ; and it was not always perceived, 
that an idea was ratlier ])ut in/o words, than fairly extracted out 
of them : but tliis was the only method in which it was deemed 
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possible to maiutaia the authority of Scripture, and toupliold in 
any sense the notion of inspiration. A more plausible metliod 
of {>\ f rc oming the difficulty was next suggested, in the distinction 
which it was affirmed might be drawn l^tween that which the 
apostles delivered firominspiratioDj and that which they said un- 
der the feelings and with the knowledge of ordinary men; and 
in accordance with this view, the principle of interpretation ap- 
proved by Paley waslaid down, that we should admit the conclimon$ 
of the Apostles, and not regard their arguments. But we find, on 
trial, that it is not so ensy to draw the line wliiHi is here sug- 
gested. Conclusions and ar^iments ])erpetunlly run into one 
another with a continuity which it is impossible, at any assign- 
able point, to dissolve. In fact, propounded in this loose and 
unguarded iurm, the principle throws open the Bible to the license 
of every dogmatic interpreter. For all that accords with his own 
views he w01 be ready to claim the sanction of divine authority; 
Whatever is at variance with them he will not hesitate to reiect 
as a mere form of speech, which forms no essential part of the doc- 
trinal system of Scripture. 

It will be readily conceived, that the Epistle;^ werethnt portion 
of the New Testament which was most severely subjected to this 
species of critical dissection. Their multifarious contents furnish 
the most abundant materials for dogmatic controversy ; their 
practical application of Christian principles to the earhest cif' 
cumstances of the Church deservedly confer on them great inte- 
rest and importance ; and the difference between the Apostles 
and Christ might seem to excuse and justify a freer treatment 
of their writin^^s than would have been deemed consistent with 
the reverence due to the words of the Saviour himself. For this 
reason, the Epistles — especially the Epistles of Paul — with the 
Gospel of John, which possesses a similar dogmatic character, 
and perhaps owes its origin to similar circumstances — have ever 
been — and will no doubt continue to be — the princi])al ticld on 
which the battle of a controversial theology must be fought ; till 
the awakening of a spirit more calmly and deeply religious shall 
call men back to the essentials of Christianity, and dismiss pole- 
mics to the receptacle into which time finally sweeps all useless 
and exploded tilings. 

No part of the New Testament is fraught with deeper interest 
than the Epistles of Paul, — rcvcalinof to us, as they do, the ear- 
liest development of the organic life of Christianity : there is 
none, as to the meaning and application of which it is pci liaps 
more difficult to arrive at a completely satisfactory conclusion. 
Three courses seem open to us^ and have been pursued by three 
different classes of inquirds ; — ^Firsty That of the orthodox, who 
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rest in ibe system deduced from a litend interpretation of the 

Apostle's words, — and who, regarding this system as the cha* 
racteristic and peculiarity of Divine Revelation, and shrouding 

its more difficult features in the veil of mvstcrv' do not think it 
necessarv^ to establish tlic conformity of their scheme with the 
principles of natural religion and human philosophy, or to main- 
tain the coherence and consistency of all its elements ^^ ltil each 
other, when wrought out mto their legitimate consequences. 
Secondly, Th^ of those who consider Christianity as a comple- 
tion and supematmal sanction of the truths of natural religion, 
and the resurrection of Christ in particular as a confirmation of 
the doctrine of a future life, of which the evidence from reason 
and nature is not so dear nnd comincing as could be wished. 
This is the system generally adopted by Unitarians, though not 
exclusively by them : those "vvho adtipt it, recognise the rehgion 
of nature as it offers itself to the reason of man, and refer to it 
as a standard of the truths taught iu Scripture ; whatever in- 
terferes with their conceptions oi the teaching of reason and ua- 
tore hdng explained Into mere phraseology, and rejected firam 
the substance of revelation. Thirdly, That of the Deist, who, 
admitting the correctness of many of the orthodox interpreta- 
tions, but regarding as fundamental and indubitable the prin- 
dples of natural religion, and being unable to reconcile the 
two, on the system usually embraced by Christians, conclude?? 
that Christianity itself must have had its source in imposture 
or fanaticism, and is nothing more than a lasting delusion. — 
With the first of these courses — speakiug now with exclusive 
reference to the Epiiitlcs ui' Paul — wc cannot concur, because 
some of the doctrines inculcated by orthodoxy, and which are 
perhaps justified by a literal interpretation of texts, would, if 
carried out into their oonsequenoes, iqjpear to us not only at 
variance with the clearest principles of ethics and natural reli- 
gion, but altogether irreconcilable M-ith other, still greater and 
more vital, doctrines undoubtedly taught by the Apostle him- 
self. As to the second, we must confess ourselves dissatisfied 
with several interpretations generally received among Unitarians, 
because they seem to us to put a meaning into the Apostle's 
words which thev do not naturally bear, or perhaps more iVe- 



Mom those words, — often resolving into a form of speech, or a 
Jewish illustration, what we cannot but regard as the expression 
of deep and living conviction. With the DeUt we cannot agree, 
because there is to our minds strong evidence of a dinne power 
—a superhuman influence and operation — in the lil'c and teach- 
ings of Christ, for which we can iind uo adequate cause iu the 




which is fairly deducible 
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circumstances of liis age and coiuitry, and whicli wi are com- 



ing from God through Chnst— which we bdieve to have passed 
into the hearts and minds of the Apostles^ and to have been the 
spring of their enthusiasm, and the cause d th^r success, en« 

sioling them to implant a new spirit in the corrupted manners 
and insHtntioiis of tlio world, and to hocomc the crontors of a 
new civilization. Tins same power, acting throiigli faith and love 
on the heart and conscience, has, as we believe, in all subse- 
fjncnt a^ea of the Churcli, i)roduccd the truest heroes, sae:cs, 
and philauthropistii — has softened manners, uuichoratcd iawtA, 
and spiritnaliied art, litemtore, and philosophy; and having 
made a new worUl in Europe, is now scattering the seeds of a 
higher culture in tbe distant regions of the south and west. 
The whole of European history, since tlie fall of the Western 
Roman empire, with the present tendencies and prospects of 
socioty, we cannot but regard as a clear declaration of the will 
of Providence, and a confutation of Deism. 

What then, it will be asked, is essentially Ciiristianity ? and 
how are we to discover, amidst the various contents of its ori- 
ginal records, that element of divine hfe, which has produced 
these great effects, and which is still burning in the heart of 
the great fratemily of Chiistendom ? This question, simple as 
it may seem, has never yet been completely answered; it fur- 
nishes the great problem which theology has yet to solve. Its 
solution is hmited by the three conditions which we have already 
suggested. It must avoid the irrational and immornl ronsc- 
queiiccs of orthodoxy ; it must renounce the strained interpre- 
tations of the rationalist systems; it must escape the unsatisfac- 
tory negations of Deism. Within these limits its solution must 
somewhere be found. Diil'ereut solutions will be offered by 
different minds; and none may completeLy satisfy all the con* 
ditions of the case ; but all are entitled to attention which are 
offered in the spirit of truth and seriousness, and which furnish 
an approiimation to the desired result. 

No one ever wielded the divine life and power of Christianity 
with greater success find p!ircr integrity than Paul. Let us en- 
deavour to ascertain, from an analysis of his writings, what it 
was that he taught, without any reference to our modern theo- 
ries : that analysis may perhaps lead us to the secret of his 
moral influence, and enable us to sepai ate the spirit of his re- 
ligion from its fonn* 

We shall now place before our readers, deduced inunecliately 
from his own writings, and conv^ed, as nearly as possible, in 
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his own words, the doctrinal system of Paul, on the great topics 
of Qod, Hauj Chikt^ and the Future Life. Possessed of these 
views, we shall proceed in a oondnding article in our next 
number, to compare them with our actual state of manners, 
knowledge, and opinion, and so endeavour to determine their 
present significance and practical application* 

n. 

Systematic theolog;}' is an idea that sprnnjs: up subsequent to the 
original promulgation of tlie Gospel. Tke only unity that we 
can reasonably look for in the teadiings of the primitive mts- 
aionaries of the faith, is that wluch arises from their consistent 
exemplification of the great principles by which they were in- 
spired, their unwavering trust in Ihe promises of which they 
were the heralds, and their steady prosecution of the practical 
objonti^ of th(^ Cliristian dispensation. Called fortli hy circnm- 
stniKcs, adapted to the condition and capacity of the parties 
i in I m (I lately addressed, and clothed in a form in which effect 
:uid iiiipressiveness were more consulted than the scientific enun- 
ciation of abstract truth — the teachings u£ the New Testament 
can be reduced to anting like systematic unity, only by tradng 
them back to the pnmary convictions in whidi they had their 
source, and viewing them all with a common reference to the 
grand topics of apostolic instruction and testimony. Never- 
theless, the authority which attaches gcneraOj tothe declarations 
of Scripture — the distinct and definite "^linpe in which the tenets 
of different cliurches arc conceived and expressed — the desira- 
bleness of ascertainitijr, in order to judge of the comparative 
claims of those teiiclsi, what primitive Christianity both in spirit 
and in form iictually was — and the great importance more par- 
ticularly of the instructions of that Apostle who carried the 
Gospel out of the narrow circle of Judaism into the wide com- 
munity of heathens — seem to impose on us the necessity of care- 
fully studying his writings, and of extracting from them as 
complete and systematic a statement of his doctrines as the 
nature of epistohir^^ romposition will admit. 

As his writings are ail occasional, and the notion of a doc- 
trinal system never probably entered his mind, we must our- 
selves construct a scheme with reference to those topics on 
which the Apostle was led most constantly and most emphati- 
cally to innst, and arrange the several passages of his E(»istles 
under the hiMids thus suggested to us ; and by this artificial 
distribution of the contents of his writings, we must mould them 
into a shape which will admit of an immediate comparison with 
our present modes of representing religious truth* Every text 
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that is of importance in the writings of Paul may be brought 
under one or other of the fbnr following headii : — ^1 . God ; 2, Man ; 
3. Chmt ; 4. The Future Life. It may sometimes be neoeuary 

in quoting the texts that bear npon each of these points^ to ob- 
serve in what period of the Apostle's ministry the Epistlea from 

which they are taken were probably written — as some critics 

lii\v(* nflirmed, not without probability, that, on n comparison of 
the earliest and the latest of the Apostle's letters, a development 
in his ideas respecting some of these topics may be clearly 
traced.* 

In every religious inquiry, the two prominent considerations 
are those eonceming God and Man. The conception of their 
nature and mutual relation determines the character of the re- 
ligious belief; and, in Christianity^ ia a necessary pre-requisite 
to clearly understanding the person and office of the being who 
acts as mediator between them. 

I. We b('g:iu with God. The strict monotlioism of tlic old 
Hebrew theolog^y is assumed as a basis in all tlic reasonings of 
Paul. It is not so much made a subject of ]>(>sitivc instmction, 
except in a few cases of direct appeal to the Gentiles, where the 
absurdity of polytheism is strongly pointed out, as it is every- 
where tacitly assumed and argued nom. ImplidHy, however, 
and indirectly the most important truths are clearly taucht 
respecting the nature, power, and character of God, and nis 
relation to the moral world. It would be tedious to recite all 
the texts that mijrlit be alleged under each of these heads. We 
will briefly state the result of a careful and repeated exaniiiia- " 
tion ; and quote a few only of the more striking passages in 
proof of uiu' atiii mations. 

(1.) The tialure of God, Paul teaches distinctly, that he is one, 
mpteme, unsearchable; living and true; alone possessed of im- 
mortality; dw^ng in unapproachable light; giring all things, and 
receiving nothing in return ; author of :dl things both good and 
evil. That one sublime text in the Epistle to the Bomans, (xi. 
S3 — 36,) may suffice as an illustration of the monotheistic doctrine 
of Paul : " O the depth of the riclies both of the wisdom mul know- 
Icdg^e of God ! liow unsearcliHljlo are his judjirMK iits, and his ways 
piust finding out ! For who hath known the niiiul of the Lord ? Or 
who hath been hi8 counsellor ? Or whu liath iirst given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of him, and 

• The thrcp Pastoral Letters, as they arc called, (First and Second to Tiniofhv, 
and that to Titus) are the latest of the writings ascribed to the ApMile: next to ihciu 
muat probftbly Im placed the BpiMlc to Ibe IlinippiMit. 
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through htm, and to him» are all thinga; to whom be f^oiy for 

ever." * 

(2.) Tlio power of God. He is all in all ; tlie kingdom will be 
fiiiaiiy ilL'livcrcd up to him; lie has full aiul uncoiitrollnblc power 
over the wurk of his hands, and can dispose of it as lie will — ^just 
ns the "potter hath power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make oue vessel uuto honour, and another unto dishonour he 
iavei ns accoTding to his own free grace and eternal purpose ; 
and the spirit by which oiur hearts are renewed cones from 
him.t 

(3.) The character of God. He is a Father, who has not ap- 
pointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation. Everywhere God 
IS designated by V:u\] n«? onr Father, and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He has adopted us in Christ, and put his spirit 
in our hearts, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. " To ns there is 
but one Ood, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him" 
He is freely and gratuitously merciful, lon^-suffering, righteous, 
and just. He has concluded all in unbehef, that he may httve 
mercy on alL He will have aU men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth. " After that the kindnens of our 
Saviour God, and his love towards men i^p^ared— according to 
his mercy he saved us.'' X 

(4.) GocPs relation to the moral world. Everything emanates 
from him. His will is plaiidy manifested by the light of nature 
against all unriglitcousiiess. Clirist's ministry was accordliii; to 
the will of God our Father. Paul was predestined to the minis- 
try from his mother's womb by the grace of God. Eternal life 
IB God's gift. He qualifies us for the inheritance oi the ssints, 
and rescues us from the power of darkness. Saints are predes- 
tined to the adoption iu Christ from the foundation of the world 
by the good pleasure of God. The saints are God's work, created 

to good works in Christ. ^ 

If, then, wc collect into one view the substance of Pnid's doc- 
trine respecting God, it seems to resolve itself into the idea of a 
Being, absolutely one, su])remc, and uncontrollable — quite dis- 
tinct from, independent of, and superior to, the material imi- 
verse — ^the source from which all things proceed, and on which 

• 1 Thes«. i. 9. Rom. xi. 83—36. 1 Tim, ii. 5. 1 Tim. i». 10. 1 Tim. vl 15, 
16. TiCttii. S. 8. STbeM.iLn. 

t 1 Cor. XV. 24—28. 2 Cor. v. 18. Rom. ix. 21—24. 2 Tim. i. 9. 2 Cor. 5. 22. 

X 1 TheM. V. 9; ii. 12. GftL Iv. 6, 7. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Rom. iii.; xi. 32. 1 Tim. 
ii. S, 4; is. 10. TiUu iL 11 ; iU. 4—7. 

§ 2 Thcss. ii. 13. Gal. i. 15 ; i. 4. 1 Cor. 0. S Cot* ir. 0* Rom. i. 18 ; S3. 
Culoss. i. 13, 13. £ph«». L 5 { ii. 8, 10. 
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all things depend — ^respoiuible to no one^ everything entirely 
submitted to his will — ^but exercising these high functions in the 
character and with the spirit of a Father. Paul's idea of God, 
as opposed to the cxclusiveness of the Jews — is that of the equal 
and impartial Father of Jew and Gentile; — as op])oscd to the 
8npei>tiUoii of the Geutiies, it is that of one, indivi^-iblc, and 
supreme Deity ; — an contradistinguished from the pantheism of 
heathen priests and philosophers, it is that of a Being, w ho has 
an existence, a power, and a will, with wbicb nothing can come 
into competitioii, to which eveiything is subjected^ and which 
would still subsist unchanged thougb the whole of creation were 
annihilated. 

II. Such is Paul's conception of God. What does he teach 
res pert in<]^ Man ' This liend divides itself into two parts — re- 
specting the Jl'Jv, and respectnig the Gentile ; and further, before, 
and afler, conversion. First, let us speak of the Jew ; and bafare 
conversion. According to the Apostle, the Jew in this state lived 
under a law, which he describes as a curse and a bondage; 
which gave the knowledge of sin, but no power to vanquish it. 
By the deeds of the law, the Jew could not be justified. The 
strength of sin hes in the law ; and it is sin which gives its sting 
to death. Yet, while the law subsists, obedience to it is essen« 
tial to the divine favour and blessing:. After the announcement 
of the (lospel, all are threatened with the wrath of God, who do 
not repent and believe. Hence the external privilege of a Jew is 
unavailing. The majority of the Jews are allowed to remain 
unbelieving for a time, to ailuitl the Geutiies an opportunity of 
entering the kingdom of God.* These views express a funda- 
mental truth, via., that mere law is unavailing to human peace 
and salvation, — modified in its application by a controversial 
object, — the ])roving that Jew and Gentile stand on the same 
footing before God, and equally reijuire the justification of faith. 

The Jew after conversion. He is justified by faith ; t. e., by 
trust in Christ, as the image and representative of the Father, 
which includes the spirit of hohness and love. He is heuce 
a new creature, bought with a price, and redeemed from the 
curse of tlic law. He has passed liis season of pupillage, and has 
attained to the majority of an heir, and is adopted by God in 
Christ. He is now possessed of all things, puts on the Christian 
armour, and waits patiently for the future coming of Christ. His 
state in general is that of having passed from bondage, fear and 
death, to hberty and hope, and everlasting life; from the sttise 

* 1 TheM. i. 10{ it 16; v. 9. GaL it 1 Cor. zv. 56. Hotn. iL ColoM. i. 21. 
Pbilipp. Hi. 9, Rom. xi. 
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of guilt and the dread of puniBhmcnt, to the conscioiimess of 

ftirgiveness and reconciliation with Gk)d. The images of an 
earthly Messiah which had filled his mind, are converted into 
the spiritual conception of a future reigning with God and good 
men in heaven.* After conversion the condition of Jew and 
Gentile becomes almost identical. \Vc liave here selected the 
few points which are more immediately peculiar to the former. 
Moreover^ the complete understanding of the condition of man 
afker oonvenioD, eneioaehes on the ooniideration of another 
question, irluGh we cannot enter upon in this part of our inquiry 
— -vis., PauTs doctrine of the Future Life. 

We pass on, therefore, to the Gentiles ; the eonsidfiration of 
whose condition and prospects, before and after conversion, is to 
ns more interesting and instructive than that of the Jews, be- 
cause it more nearly coincides with that of mankind in general. 
Tlie Apostle's doctrine respecting them in their unconverted state 
is this. They have a moral law written on their hearts — a con- 
science that bears witness within them : and are without excuse 
when thej tin, hecante the will of God is clearly manifested in 
the works of his hand. From not choosing to retain Qod in 
their knowledge, they have heen given over to a reprobate mind» 
and abandoned to all immoralities. Having thus consciously 
and voluntarily done things worthy of death; having walked 
after the course of this world ; having changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and scr\'ed the creature more than the Creator ; — they 
have become fit subjects of the divine displeasure — vessels of 
wrath prepared for destruction ; and, in their natural condition, 
are the diUdren of wrath; for the wages of sin is death. The 
unconverted state of the heathen is called ** the old man with hia 
deeds.'' t The general inference dedudble from these views of 
the Apostle, we may state in the following terms. All wicked- 
ness results from a voluntary and intentional transgression of 
the divine commands. Hence men brin^ punishment on them- 
selves, and have nothing to expect on the ground of debt, but all 
on tlic ground of mercy and favour. Before the preaching of 
the Gospel, the world was sunk in such a depth of wickedness, 
that a sentence of divine condemnation must have been pro- 
nounced upon it^ but for the gratuitous intetpoaition of divine 
mercy. 

There are some particulars in which the condition and proa- 

• 1 The««. iv. V. 2 TheM. ill Gal. Hi; iv. 5, 6. 1 Cor. in. 16, 21, 23. 2 Cor, 
V. 17. Rom. V, Colo««. ii. 20. Piiilipp. iii. U. 1 Cor. vi. II, 20. 2 Cor. vi. 14, 18. 
Rom. V. 1 — 11. Rom. viti. C0I088. i. 22. 

t Rom. i. 28. — wap49mKtv avrovs 6 9tht tls iSitttfun' KoDr. 32. Whole chapter an U- 
luatratiun of this topic. Rom. ix. 22. Ephes. ii. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Ephn. iv. 34. 
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pects of Jew and CJpntile may be contemplated under a common 
point of \new : to these wc shall now biiefly direct attention. And 
first, U'fore conversion. — Those who obstruct tlie conversion of 
others, bring wratli ou themselves. All men are iiinners. All 
that are under tiie elements of the worlds are in theixmditiQn of 
slaves. The works of the flesh exclude from the kingdom of 
Grod. Christ is the savour of death to them that perish. The 
God of this world hath Winded the minds of the unbelieving, 
that the light of the Gospel should not shine in unto them. All 
have sinned, and were morally dead ; tliercfore Jew and Oentde 
must not judge one another. True circumcision is that of the 
heart. The carnal mind is death. Men make themselves ene- 
mies to Ciud by their wicked works.* After conversion. — Chris- 
tians are predestined to become such, from the foundation of the 
world. They are called and elected by the free grace of God; 
reconcOed to God by the blood oi* death of Christ ; made friends 
with, and brought nigh to, God ; delivered from the present evil 
woi ld, and from the wrath to come; justified by fiEuth; sanctified 
by the spirit ; bom again j a new creation ; sealed by the spirit 
to the day of redemption; waiting patiently for the appearance 
of Christ from heaven; planted into the death and resurrection 
of Christ — dying with kiui that they may live with him ; for, if 
they die, they shall live, and, if they suffer, they shall reign, 
with him. They are no longer their own, but bought with a 
price, entirely God's — purified unto him, as a pecunar people, 
zealous of good works.t 

Such, then, is Paul's doctrine respecting God and man, and 
their relation to each other. The mutual relation of God and 
man is the fundamental idea on which the superstructure of 
every rehgious system must rest. Let us endeavour to place dis- 
tinctly before us, in phraseology with which we are familiar, what 
the Apostle teaches ou these subjects. We may observe, in gene- 
ral, that his views are altogether broad and popular, — adapted to 
the conceptions of the multitude, — calculated for impressiveness 
and effect on the heart and life. Those mysteries and apparent 
contradictions which are inherent in the nature of the lughest 
questions in theology and philosophy, and which have their 

• 1 Thiss. ii. 16; i. 10; v. 9. Gal. iii iv. 1 -4 ; v. 19—21; vi. 8. 1 C«. tL 
9, 10. 2 Cor. ii. 16 ; iv. 4 ; v. 14. Rom. ii. hi. v. vUi; ix. 22. CoL i. 21. 

t 1 Thess.i. 4, 10; ii. l«t It. 7; 2TlieM. iL 18; Bi. 5. 0»1. iL ]»— SI; 
iii. 28, 29; iv. 1—7, 19; v. 6, 23; vi. 8. 1 Cor. i. 7, 8; ii. iii. 16, 17, 21, 23 j 
vi. 1—6, 9, 10, 11, 20; vii. xiii. 2 Cor. ii. 16; iiL 18} v. 15, 17, 18, 19; vi. 14, 18. 
Rom. iii ; v. 1—11 ; vi. viii. ix. 24 ; xiL riv. GoIoM. L 91, SS, SSf Ii Ut Ephet.i. 
4, 5, 20 ; ii. 13, 17 ; iv. vi. Philipp. iii. 9, 10, n, 21. 1 Tim. i. 5. '2 Tim il 11.12; 
iii. 15. Titus ii. 12, 13, 14. — Christians, a peculiar people, dj^s wtftMwtiOi). — iiL 5, 
7. SCor. xiii. 14. 
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source in the inadequacy of our understandings to measure 
the views of Infinity — the Apostle leaves where he finds them, 
without attcmptiug a solution; and may even be thought. 



bring gratuitously into view the metaphysical inconristencieBy 
which the vast and awful themes on which he touches 

seem to involve. lie never assumes the language of a spe- 
culative philosopher. His example instructs us, that reli- 
gion should be kept distinct from philosophy ; that those 
plain and practical considerations, which interest our moral 
feelings and influence the direction of the will, should 
never be confounded with speculations which tax unavailiugly 
the highest intellects, and reproduce in every age the same 
questions and the same efforts to solve them, without leading to 
any positive result. This just and obvious distinction was soon 
lost sight of, even in the early days of Christianity. The wild 
theories of the Gnostics had their origin in a forced and unna* 
tural imion of Christian faith and heathen philosophy. 

Of God, Paul very plainly teaches, that he is tlie Supreme 
Fountain of all things, good and evil, and that nothing can exist 
independent of his will. His doctrine springs from tlie funda- 
meutal idea of the Hebrew monotheism, as distinguished from 
the dualism of many Oriental religious, and is in fact identical 
with that of Isaiah (zlv. 7.), I form the light, and create 
darkness : I make peace, and create evil : I the Lord do all 
these things/' Paul does not shrink from some of the most 
startling consequences of this view of the divine omnipotence. 
He luis full power over his own work to make vessels of wrath 
or vessels of mercy. (Rom. ix. 21 — 23.) Men are predestinated 
by him to the good which aw{uts them. (Rom. viii. 28 — 30. 
Ephcs. i. 5.) God sends into the minds of unbelievers a spirit 
of delusion, that they should believe a lie. (2 Thcss. ii. 11.) 
This language evidently origiuutes in the same conception of 
human rdations to God as that according to which, in the Old 
Testament, God is said to harden Fhitfoah's heart Second 
causes and inter\'cning instrumentality are altogether forgotten 
in an overwhekning impression of the universal agency of the 
First Cause. 

On the other hand, in regard to Man, Paul teaches, as plainly 
and as distinctly, the doctrine of his full moral responsibility. 
Both Jew and Gentile knew what was right, and justly brought 
on themselves the divine wrath. Both are paidoned, altogether 
of grace. This doctrine, it must be admitted, if pushed into 
an its consequences, we cannot, in the present state of our 
knowledge, reconcile with the other, taught by Uie Apostle, of 
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the vniremlity of Ood's dominion, and the nnoontiollable su* 
premacy of God's will. In fiact, as we have already observed^ 
the Apostle lias Idt untouched the deep problem of the com* 
patibility of human rcsponslbilify with we omniscience and om- 

nipotenro of God. He has merely given utterance to two of 
the profoundcst convictions of the human lieart, which caimot 
be eradicated from it, and which we unconsciously act upon, in 
spite of our reasonings, — viz., that God w omnipotent and su- 
preme, and that man i^r responsible iur iiis actions : and to these 
two ooimetionB he has given the practical application^ whidi 
the great objects of tlie Christian dispensation pressed npon hia 
thoughts. He has appesled to them, in the fulness of his own 
religions feelings, as grounds of trust and motives to holiness, 
—perhaps without perceiving — certainly without noticing — the 
logical incon^iity, which n Tnctaphysical intellect mip;ht dis- 
cover between tliciii. ijiit m so acting he has proved himself a 
true practical plnlosopher. lie had a moral — ^not a speculative 
—object in view ; and he has fixed men^s attention on those 
considerations only which have a positive bearing upon it. 
^ It mnst often happen, in womc €i the most important ques* 
tions of belief and opinion — ^that fects present themsdves^ 
which it is impossible to deny, and in regard to whieh it is even 
necessary to adopt a practical conclusion — whose relation to 
each other, and to the general order of creation and providence, 
we arc whoUy unable to discern, and must wait to have re- 
vealed to ua, with c ^cpanded intellects, in some lughcr order of 
being. Our existence is a j)rogression ; no great truths are re- 
vealed to us all at once ; perhaps the greatest will be the last 
made known, because they are tlie most difficult to apprehend. 
We must never forget, in studying the writings of Paul, that 
his office, as a Ghnstian Misnonar^, waa rather to show men 
their way through the darkness of this probationaiy state to 
the kingdom of heavenly light, than to unfold, prematorely, 
those deep mysteries of oiur spiritual being, which have no imme- 
diate relation to conduct and Imppiness, and which, perhaps, 
even the light of the future world will sufiice but slowly and 
gradually to reveal. 

As to the condition of the Jewish and Gentile worlds, before 
and itfter conversion — Paul represents both as reduced, by the 
abnae of their free agency, to a state of moral impotence, which, 
while it prednded the hope of any spontaneous renovation 
springing up among themselves, did not exempt them from, a 
just liability to the punishments of a neglected and disobeyed 
God. Out of this state, when they could plead nothing of debt 
or of justice^ they were gratuitously raised by the iree mercy of 
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Godj in the way which he saw fit to provide for their salvation. 

This restoration was cfTectcd — not by the incTileation of any 
new mor-i! rode — not by tlie pro^^siou of any fresh instrumental 
services and assistanees, a new temple, a new ritual, or a new 
priesthood — but by tlie infusion of a new spirit into their de- 
cayed moral nature — quickening into new iiie cuuvictions that 
were dormant — opening before them new hopes and eq>ecta- 
tions^^nd making them fully conscious of the filial relation^ 
in which, as Christians, they were placed towards Qod. They 
were translated by tliese new agencies, operating on their 
hearts, from the service of a world of sin and death to the pre- 
paratory discipline for a world of perfect holiness and ever- 
lastinp: life, 

llric, as in tlie former ease, tlie \new8 of the Apostle are set 
ff)rtli ill so popular a form, aud with so little rep^ard to philoso- 
phical precision, that, if ciuricd into all the consequences logi- 
cally deduoible from tl^em, they might seem to involve some 
metaphysical inconsistencies, wmch, in our present state of ad- 
yancement, it would not be very easy to remove. Why, it may 
be asked, should God have endowed man with a mond nature 
capable of such abuse, as to lead to a state in which self-reno- 
vation bcooTncs, practically speaking:, impossible, — and in wliich 
those born into it are, throngh the crimes of former icenei ,il ions, 
exposed to iuilucnces which disqualify thcni for rising out of it? 
and wliy, moreover, should Iheif only enjoy tlie privdege of de- 
liverance from a state which draws after it wretchedness and 
death — ^upon whose hearts the quickening influences of Chris- 
tianity have been predestined to fall? — We can only reply, that 
the Apostle has dodt with the plain facts of human nature and 
divine providence, without involving himself in metaphysical 
theories concerning their relation and mutual consistency. The 
experience of life is, however, in accordance with his teneliings. 
AVr bt;hold every day on all sides of ns, iTiyrinds of human beings 
sunk in an abyss of crime and profaneiiess, out of which they 
possess no ostensible means of extrieatiiii; themselves, and whicli 
yet entails on them, in accordance with the moral economy 
which pervades the divine works, much positive soffiering and a 
still greater loss of happiness. And in that state they continue 
—tillthe spirit of rehgions awakening, passing over them, fims 
into a more active life the yet unextinguished spark of moral 
consciousness — ^till, repenting, belienng, and turning to God 
and duty, they become capable of instruction, desirous of im- 
provement, and intent on fulfilling the ends of their existence. 
In fact, in all of us, laitli is the spring and princi}de of moral 
progress. Till God and our relation to him are vividly realized 
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by lis — the heart is cold, the will is feehle, and duty is only a 
mechanical service. We none of us want knoirledge so much 
as power-, and even our capacity of increasing relit^^ous lig;ht — • 
the clearing up of those doubts and difficulties by winch faith 
is sometimes embarrassed, and the attaining to a state of peace- 
ful liarmonj with ounelTes and with the world — depends far 
less on additional instruction imparted to the iuteUect, than on 
the right constitution of our feelings and affections, derived from 
a holy and filial trust in God. These are facts of daily experience 
and obsen ation ; and they are in unison with the teachings of 
the A])osflo ; but they come rather within the view of religious 
wisdom than of philosophical speculation. 

Religion fixes our attention on things as they exist around us, 
and as we sec them, in order to lead men through them, in a 
course of progressive moral discipline, to a higher state. Philo- 
sophy speculates^ as to what things may be, in tiie ^ c^God-^in 
the final issue of events — in those universal relations which bind 
all things in heaven and on earth to each other. The one fixes our 
mental eye on the positive realities of the finite, as the steps 
through which we must gradually ascend to the infinite. The 
other, in its eagerness for nniversnl truth, fraTi«ieonds at a bound 
the limits of the finite, and attempts to grasj) onec the infi- 
nite. Both these operations of the human nnud are healthful 
and natural in their place. Both come out and discover them- 
selves with the gradual unfolding of our nature. Both answer 
important pui'poses of intdlectual and moral discipline. — ^But 
they are quite distinct, and should be kept to their proper 
spheres ; and the final harmony which subsists, and will at length 
be discerned, between them — must not be looked for in a pre- 
mature anticipation on earth, but among the remote results of 
the progressive development of an immortal and ever-improving 
soul. 

We may, perhaps, go a step beyond this, ;ind affirm that there 
are elements in the doctriutii system of Paul which, fully deve- 
loped and carried out into the whole extent of their legitimate 
consequences, lead to oondunons, which take us beyond the 
limits of that which is actually revealed, and place us above the 
point of view under which the Apostle, with a practical reference 
to present effect and impressiveness, has set forth the condition 
and prospects of liumnTi beings. Paul, for example, asserts the 
moral death of the unconverted, and the necessity of Christian 
regeneration; and yet in the same system of which these doc- 
trines form a part, he inculcates, with the utmost clearness and 
emphasis, the tree mercy and paternal character of God. Tliis 
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is the vital principle of bis system^ the growth and activity of 
which, in minds that fully submit theniBelTes to its influencej 
will ultimately CKpel from it all less perfect oonceptioDB^ with 

which it may at first have been unavoidably associated, and clear 
it from every feeling and idea which suiUes with a breath of 
human narrowness and imperfection the pure and unclouded 

brightness of the Father's love. 

III. The most interesting part of Paul's doctrinal system is that 
^vliicli relates to Clirist aud the Future Life. Fii-st, let us spiaik 
of Christ. We may reduce our inquiry respecting him to three 
heads, under each of which we will arrange the substance of the 
Apostolic teachings. Who is Christ ? Whai has he done for 
men f Bow has he done it ? 

(1.) Who ia Christ? A man— bom of the seed of David— the 
antitype of Adam, standing in the same relation to the new and 
spiritual, as Adam to the old and natural, creation — the image 
of the invisible God — the firstborn of the creation — Lord over 
all, rich unto all who call upon liim — in him, through him, and 
for him, have been founded all thinj^s both in heaven and on 
earth, visible aud mvibibie — he is before all things, and in him 
all tlungs consist — ^he is the beginning, firstborn from the dead, 
that he may be first in all things — the head of the body, whidi 
is the Church — ^in him dwelletii all fulness — the fulness of the 
deity bodily, {i. e. redUy, adually, not as by a ahadoiiJ,) — head of all 
principality and power — placed at the right hand of God, above 
ever}' unmv that is named in this and the future world — all 
things put under his feet — head over all thin^rs to his Church, 
wliich is his body — comer-stone of tlie liol y temple of believers — • 
mediator bet\v(!en God and man — a rausuui for all — the niysteiy 
of godliness, numifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
by angels, pre<ached among the Gentiles^ believed on in the 
world, received up into glory. 

* 1 Cor. viii. 6. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45. Rom. x. II. 12.—^ ainhs Kvptot irdinvw. 
The moat «livioin reftrence here is to Chrbt; imuuSka^iwot Is the very term uied In 

Acts vH. 59, where Stephen invoke$ Jesus to receive hi« spirit. rf>!uss. i. 13. 17. '_'7 ; 
ii. 9, 10, Ephes. i. 20, 23; ii. 20. 1 Tim. ii. 3 — 6. — 6 8au» Uurhv amlKvrpov intipt 
Wrriair. 1 Tiro. Hi. IS. — ri T^t tfrare/Scfaf fitHn^piom,t$ AftoitptMq ii^ erofHttt HutmiBti 

d6iif {edii. Lachmoim). This pafisajge appears to contain an cnumeracioo of the ino«t 
impottant incident! in the of Chriit—hit human birth— hit beptism— his 

tr itisfi^jiiratlon — the spiiiling out of Ills Gospel into the world, (romp. Matt, xxviii. 19) 
and the reception of it — his ascension. It must not, however, be t'urgotten, that the 
flist Bplttle to Timothy Is distinguithed by many inexplicable peculiariiics, so that 
Schleicrmachcr (lei idcdiy, (uchrr den spgenannten rrtten lir.dcs P. an T.) iiml Neandor 
more doubtfuUVf t^GeichichU der Pjtanxung ttnd Le'Uwtg der Chrittlichat Kitxhef etc^ 
f. 400, iMto 1,) have qucatioMd itt authantldty.— 8 Tim. il 8» 10. S Cor. v. SI. 
Phmpp.iL 5—11. 
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Now what is the general result of tliis Apostolic representa- 
tion of the person of Christ? That, although a man in nature, 
hia perfect virtue made him the image of the invisible God ; and 
that, when raised after death to the right hand of God, he was 
placed at tlie head of tbe apiritnid creaftioiiy fiUing a rank inferior 
only to God, dispensing all spiritaal gifts to his Cfanrch^ which 
deriveB its power and vitality from him — reigning till all his 
enemies shall be subdnedj when his delegated aathoxity must 
be surrendered to God. 

(2.) JJJ'fff hrr.9 Chris-f done for men ^ Died for their sins — re- 
deemed tlicm fromthe wrutli to come — called them to the kingdom 
of God — our only foundation — the first fniits of them that sleep — 
died for all, that man might live a new life in him — end of the 
law for justification to every one that beUeveth — ^lived and died, 
that he mieht be Ijord of the living and the dead — through him 
we have redemption — descended and rose again, that he might 
fill aU things with his spirit, and give gifts to men — led captinty 
captive^ — gave himself an offering and a sacrifice— though in the 
form of God, took upon him the form of a servant, emptied liim- 
sclf, and submitted to tTio death of the cross — though ricli, yet 
for the sake of men became poor — therefore, exalted above every 
name, the whole creation acknowiedging him Tjord — came into 
the world to save sinners — abolished death — brought life and 
immortality to light — ^redeemed men firom iniquity — ^purified to 
himself a peculiar people — saved men through the washing of 
regeneration and the renewal of the holy spirit. * — The substance 
of what Christ has done for men is this : he has delivered men 
from the bondage of law, sin, and death, and put them in pos- 
session of spiritual freedom, a renewed moral nature, and eter« 
nal life. 

(3.) Hoto has Christ done this? By his death and resurrection 
he has broken the power of law — believers crucified with Christ 
have a new hfe through him — being made a curse for us, he has 
bought us off fitnn tiie cone of the law — God was in Christ, 
reconciling tiie world to himself, not im]^iiting to men their tres- 
passes — Gkid made the sinless Christ sin, that men might be- 
come the righteousness of God in him — Christ became poor, 
that men throngli his poverty might be made ricli — set forth ;is 
a mercy-seat or propitiation, through faith in his blood — deliver- 

♦ 1 Thess. i. 9, 10; v. 9, 10; ii. 12. Gal. i. 4. — toO iSyros iavrhv irfpl rQy &^a^» 
tm5i» ^/u»v. iv. 1—4. I Cor. i*SOt in- 11 ; vi. 11 ; xv. 3. — iw49uyfv irnhp rwv ofuxfrrMwr 
i^yLW ifori rikf 7po4>d» vol Sti M^, ml tri iyimprai rp m^fnf rpirp k«vt4 rh» 
y^npdt. XV. 2 Cor. ii. 11, 16; liL 6. 9, 14, 16; v. 15. Rom. x. 4 ; xiv. Coloaa. 
i. 14.— 9» (x^f-'" ''^'^ kwoXArfmaiP, r^v i^cof rmp ^apvi&w, Ephea* ii. 2, 5, 6, 10 1 
iv. 8— 12 ; V. 2. — wpoa^pia^ vol 9wrla¥ fic^. Philipp. U. 6 — 10; iii. 10, II. 1 ^ta. 
1. 1». S Tim. i. 9, 10 ; in 1. Titui ii. 14 1 ill. 5. 
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ed up for man's trausgressious, and raised for their justification 
-—procured for meu the reoonciliation or atonemeut received 
through htm from God — as Adam's traiugrestton placed his 
poeteril7 in the conditum of smnen, lo Chnafa perfect obedi- 
ence pnts all his followers in the condition of the righteous — 
men redeemed, reconciled, saved, by the death or blood of 
Christ — liis dcatli atid resurrection brought man a new spiritual 
life — condemned siu in the flesh — his spirit maketh alive — 
abolished ordinances by naiiiug them to his cross — triumphed 
by hia ci'ijiia over principalities and powers — gathered together 
all things in earth and hea^ eu under one head.* 

The result of Paul's doctrine resj^ecting the mode of CHuisfs 
agency may be thus stated : Chnsf s Toluntaty humiliation, 
smless obedience, submission to the cross, and resurrection from 
the dead, — ^broke the power of evil, and enabled him to found 
a spiritnal kingdom independent of, and superior to, the tem- 
pornry institutions and evancf^ociit diMtinetions of this -worhl, — 
into which, throuf^^h repentanco, faith, and newness of lite, Jew 
and Gentile would be ecpially admitted. 

IV. The ministry of Christ, perpetuated by his Apostles, was 
chiefly prospective, — intended to prepare meu for the Future 
Life. Their teachings imply, that a crisia was approaching, in 
wldch he would save those who put their trust in him, and leave 
the unbelieving to their fate. — ^Three questions here present them- 
'selves ; — Ultere, when, and how — will be this Future Life ? 

(1.) Wtiere? Christ will descend from heaven to raise the 
quick and the dead — the then liring and the risen dead shall 
be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and 
to be fur ever with him — the living shall not anticipate the dead 
—Christ shall triuisform the bodies of meu into a likeness to 
his glorified body. Rom. viii. 18 — 23, compared with 2 Peter 
lii. 13, and Rev, zi. 15, seems to imply that all this will take 
place in a renewed and glorified world.t 

(2.) When? The time is nowhere exactly defined. Tlie day 
will come, as a thief in the night, but still the language implies, 
shortly — ^for the Apostle says, it is better for men, in expectation 

• flal. ii. 15—21 ; iii. 13; v. 6 ; vi. 1 J. 1 Cor. XT. 56, 57. 2 ("or. i. 22; v. Ifi, 
17, 19,20, Ka.ra\\ayT]rf Ti^fley (N.B. The movement must proceed from otir.>.rIvc^) 
2 1 ; viii. 9. Iloai. iii. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 ; [Being justtfifKl freely (Sapca*') by 
God's (^ace through tlie redemption in Christ, hfwpo ^vn 6 thtevrhpiov 8ti itlerTttis 
iv Tff ohtuv oSftart. \Vh;it othir meaning can attach to these words — whether 
lAaarr-fiptop be taken literally, o; jus lieb. ix. 5, in the sense of " mercy-seat ' — than that 
the trust or confidence of tlic believer (vfirrMtr) ihottld be founded on the propitiatory 
efficacy of Christ's blood?] iv. 24, 25; v. 9, 10, 11, 12— 16, 17'-'3l ; vL tU* viii, 
Coloss. i. 22, 23 ; ii. 12, 16. Ephcs. i. 7, 10 ,- il 

f 1 Thess. iv. 15. S Thess. i. 5 — 10. 1 Cor. xv.50. 2 Cor. v. 1—9. Rom. viii. 
Ig— 23. V !?. 1."?. Fphcs ii. 5, C. ro& IvonpiiwMff. Philipp. iii. SO. 

— ^I*&p lb woMrtufia «> oupwols — 1{ ©5, etc. iv. 3. 
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of it, not to marry and encumber themselves with the cares of 
this Ufe. Before its approach, the man of sin must first be re- 
vealed^ and a ^eat falling oflf from the truth take place.* 

(8.) How, uuder what circumstances^ will this great and awful 
event ooenr ? God wiQ destroy all his enemies, and take ven* 
geanoe in flaming fire on the unbelieving and disobedient — 
the spirit is the seal and pledge of men's preparation for this 
event— ^/hristians must therefore cherish the fruits of the Spirit 
— no immoral person shall enter the kingdom of God — there 
will be a spiritual renewal of all things, when Christ enters on 
his reign — flesh and blood cannot inlicrit the kingdom of 
heaven — believers Avill be changed, clothed with incorruption 
and immortality, and will reign with Christ, judging the world 
and angels (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3^)— eye hath not seen^ nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, tiie things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him, in that future age — 
there Christ will reign, tiU he has subdued all his enemies, when 
he will surrender the kingdom to God, who will become all in alLf 

Let us now briefly review and collect together the several re- 
siilts of our inqnirj' into Paul's doctrine, respecting God, Man, 
Christ, and tlie Future Life. — AVe have seen that he teaches, con- 
cerning (iod and man — that God is omnipotent and man rc- 
sj^onsible ; and that God and man^ through the latter's disobe- 
dience were at variance. Between them Christ interposes as 
a pacificator, yet not as a third party independent of either, 
but as connected b^ the dosest ties with both — en elder brother 
of the human family, the firstborn of the sons of God, — the 
being, whose perfect virtue and universal obedience prove an union 
of the divine and the human nature to be practicable, — through 
whom therefore tlie moral liMrinony of creation is restored. In 
conuecl-ion with this view of Christ's mediation, the genuine 
doctrine of Hebrew monotheism still maintains its complete 
ascendancy. The whole mission and agency of Christ is repre- 
sented as having its ultimate source in the pure and gratuitous 
love of ihe Father towards the human race. " He spared not 
his own son, that with him he might freely give us all things/' 
*' He hath justified us gratuitously." " Our salvation is not 
of debt but of grace." It is the free gift of God." 

• 1 ThcM. V. 2. 2 Thess. ii. 3—9. 1 Cor vii. 26 — 33; x. 11. Upon us have come 
vAvAir'T^aU^* 1 Tiro. vi. 14, 15. Titus it. 13. 

♦ 1 Thcss. V. 23 ; V. 6—8. 2 Thcss. i. 5—10 ; il. 3—9, 11. Gal. i. i ; ii. 15— 21 ; 
VL 7, 8, 1 Cor. i. 7, 8. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 1 Cor. xv. 18, 50, 51—53, 57. 2 Cor. v. 
IS. turn vL x\r. CoIo«s. i. 13 ; ii. 10—12. Ephe*. 1. 13, 14 ; iv. 30. PMHpp. ML 
10, 11, 21. 1 Tim. VI. 14, 15. N.H. iirt<pditia is here ustd of Christ's nppearance in 
the future son, 2 Tim. i. 10, of his appearance :u the prtsent aon. 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8. 
Titaa L 3; fi. IS ; UL 5--7. 
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When Christ departed from this world, and tbe gross and 
eamal expectations of his earliest followers were dissipated by 

the circumstances of his death and resurrection, — a new power 
gradually took possession of their minds^ and they began 
to conceive of Christ and his kingdom, under a more spiritual 
poiut of \'icw. This was exclusively the view which oeenpied 
the mind of Paul,^ — the individual wliu, above all others, eit'ec- 
tually introduced and permanently fixed this higher conceptioa 
of Chri^itiauity. Paul had never known Christ after the tlesh. 
His intflzooiirse with Inm had been solely of a spiritual nature; 
all his references to Christ, and reasonings about him, relate to 
his risen, exalted and glorified state. This consideration will 
serve to throw some light on the Apostle's views and reasonings. 
He perceived, that a new leaven was beginning to work in 
human society, wTiieh tended to absorb into one mass the ori- 
ginally distinct elements of Heathenism and Judaism, and 
to form out of them a purer, a more religious, and a more 
brotherly union among men. Of tliia great change he re- 
garded Christ— the Christ who had conferred with him in 
visions, and whom he believed to be continually employed 
for the weU-bemg and happiness of man amongst the agencies 
of the spiritual world—- as the source, the principle and the in- 
strument. 

What then was the condition under wliich the Apostle saw 
the unconverted portion of mankind everywhere snfrenno:? 
Slaverv^ to oppressive law and vicious custom — fear springing 
from the consciousness of pruilt — the power of evil habit — 
misery and death ; — and all Una wretchedness, the consequence 
of prolonged disobedience^ — since, according to Jewish notions, 
natural tSad moral evil were regarded as inevitable conoomitanta 
of each other, and as springing from a common root. With 
tiiese focts, daily presenting themselves to his view, were asso- 
ciated in the Apostle's mind the strong popular persuasicHia 
of that day, which modified his conception of them; — first, the 
belief in an evil si)int eontinnally opposing the divine plans; 
and secondly, the bcUef in the efficaey of propitiations and 
atonements with God. These two pci-siuisions liiul stniek a 
deep root in the Jewish mind ul tiiat age : uud lu a inodiiicd 
form, they were also essential ekmnits in the prevalent belief 
of tiie heathen world. 

Let us then consider the actual position in which Paul 
now stood ; the work before him — the subjects on which it 
was to take effect — and the convictions of his own mind, 
which fiir?Hslie(l tlie sole instruments for executing it. Witli- 
out such a iniradc, as would have uunrnde at a stroke the 
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whole mental constitution of tliat n^c, and reversed the accu- 
mulated impressions of centuries — It was not pubsiblc lor a mind 
like Paul's, earliest^ ludeul, and practical — not that of a spe- 
culatiye philosopher^ but of one, who habitually lived and 
wrought amidst the wannest popular sympathies and the most 
stirring popular interests-^to iree itself whdAy from the inflttence 
of notions^ which formed a part of the intellectnal patrimony of 
the time, and which it had imbibed, and made one, with its ear- 
liest religious convictions — sa^^ng in the one single point, where 
it had received immediate impulse and direction from Tieaven. 
Deprived all at once ot such notions — liowever in themselves irre- 
concilable with the future concliisi<ms of a more advanced phi- 
losophy — the known laws of iiumuii nature would lead us to ex- 
pect, that the mind of the Apostle must have lost no small portion 
of its vital earnestness and strength : its point of living contact 
with actual hnmanity would have &iled ; — i^he cold^ dear^ power* 
less light of the intellect might have been there, bat the creative 
energy-41ie vital lieat-H>f the moral nature, would have been 
wholly wanting. 

What chiefly demands our gratitude in the contemplation of 
this momentous crisis of human history — what lifts our thoughts 
above the world to that Supreme Intelligence, who conducts all 
ita movements, and uses men as his unconscious instruments 
•^what compels us, in the most enlarged sense, to regard Chris- 
tianity as his work — is the wa^r in which that Intelligenoe em- 
ployed the popular notions, wmch belonged to a particular grade 
of mental cultivation, as a medium for introducing into the hu- 
man mind more perfect and enduring conceptions, which have 
worked powei-fuUy and silently in its hidden depths, and are at 
length beginning to triumph o\ t r and expel the less pure de* 
ments, \s ith which they were originally associated. 

The pu«er of simple-hearted truthful goodness, to vanquish 
sin and death, to rise superior to slavery- and fear, aud to secure 
the favour and blessing of God — this is tbe great truth, which 
was at the bottom of the Apostle's soul, which the image of 
Christ had deposited there; but which he brought out and 
applied — perhaps himself with only an imperfect knowledge of 
the whole extent of its application — in the form, and under 
tlie limitations, and with the immediate reference to existing 
opinions, winch the circumstances of society and his own sincere 
convictions spontaneously suggested to him. Tear, slavery, siu, 
and death — these were the workings of the cmI one, which 
crushed and degraded humanity ; the redemption of men from 
this moral thraldom was the object of Christ's mimstiy, and the 
means of peace and union with God. 
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How, then, does the Apostle conceive of Christ, as effecting 
this redemption ? All the^e evils Christ himself encounters and 
goes through ; he passes through them unhurt. He comes into 
immediate contact with evil, and yet triumpha over it; — ^poverty, 
ignominy, soflfering^ he submits to with cum and patient trust ; 
the wholi law he ftdfilsy jet with the consciousness that the law 
must finally be done away ; — tempted like other men, he stands 
forth a model of perfect righteousness; he cliecrfully encoimtcrs 
an a<romzing deatli, but only as the passage to a liighcr iile. 
Tlu- icward of tliis successful conflict ^y^th. evil was the glory 
ami felicity oi heaven. Christ vftij(|nislicd the evil one; broke 
his sceptre; and drove him iruui iua dominions. — The edect of 
the whole conception is to place in strong contrast the transient* 
evils of the present, and the lasting glories of the fnture, world ; 
to exalt the spiritual above the material, the eternal above the 
temporal; to inculcate the great truth, that the painful and 
arduous discipline of this life should be u^^ed as a means of wis- 
dom and purification — of preparation for a higher state of things 
to coTiie, If, in the calmer view of our present advanced cinli- 
zatiuii, the contrast should sometimes seem to be overwrought, 
and to favoiir the excitements of a fanatical enthusiasm, we 
must make allowance for the glowing conceptions of a new 
fidth, in the progress of its earliest triumphs : we must remem- 
ber the need of strong present effect and impressiveness — and 
that state of deep moral corruption in which the mass of man- 
kind were then sunk, and out of which nothing but the most 
powerful excitement could have availed to raise them. 

With the more general views whicli mf)dificd tlie Apostle's 
conception of the mission of Christ, was blended the deep and 
iQiettaceable notion of sacrificial propitiation. No one at all 
acquainted with the histor}' ol opinion can have failed to notice, 
how deeply this notion pervades the reUgious belief of antiquity. 
In itself, it is not to be reooncOed with the pure doctrine of 
the fiiitherly character and gratuitous men^ of God; since it 
supposes him to do that, in consideration of suffering voluntarily 
incurred, which otherwise he would not or could not have done. 
But the fatherly character of God is, after all, the essential 
element in the relifrions system of Paul, which sacrifirml notions 
only served to introduce into minds else unprepared to receive 
it, and which was destined, finally, to extricate itself by its 
inherent vitality from every notion originally associated with it, 
by which its force and purity were impaired. This great prin- 
ciple of Christianity the Apostle brought home to the minds of 
his contemporaries, by the following considerations. Men were 
fiur gone in sm, and had deviated widely from the will of God. 
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He was displeased with them and moth. The life and death of 

Christ, ronstitnting^, from the incessant conflict with evil which 
they involved, one prolonged sacritice, (his death being the crown 
and completion of his snffcrings,) propitiated God. Acc^ i tinf? 
the sacrifice of Christ, God admitted all who relied on its sulii- 
ciency to the fulness of his paternal mercy. He liimsclf devised 
this means of reconciling a sinful world to himself. And, this 
sacrifice once made, no others were necessary again. It was a 
complete^ final, all-sufficient, propitiation. The love of Christ 
in dying for the world, and the simple reliance on himself, which, 
under God, he lionstituted the means of justification, — super* 
sof!ed for ever the sacerdotal observances of less perfect forms 
of religion — abolished the sacrifice, destroyed the temple, and 
abrogated the priesthood. For the paintul and fruitless endea- 
vour to obtiiin justification by entire conformity to the require- 
ments of an outward law, was substituted the inward justihca- 
tion of a mind reconciled to God by faith and the spirit of love.'*' 

* Tt is impossible to disguise the difficulty which embarrasses this subject of atone- 
ment and propitiation. The radical idea involved in it is closely mixed up with all 
the earliest representations of Gospel teaching, — as well in the Evangelists (Matthew 
XX. 2S. KvTpoifi^\. [1 Tim, ii. 6. irrpw.] Murk x. 45. Matthew xxvi. 28. John 
vi. 51.) as in the epistles of Paul, John, and Peter, and in that to the Hebrews,—* 
Mid seems to enter to their very substance. All the religions of antiquity are deeply 
Imbued with the same notion ; and those forms of Christianity which have put it fo^h 
most prominently in their doctrinal system, however we may deem them chargeable 
with error and extravagance, have been uniformly distinguished by the power and 
decision of their spiritual influence* This idea therefore, whatever we may thinli of 
it metaphysically, tntist certainly possess some latent affinity with very deep wants and 
tendencies of the human soul, which divines of a certain school have passed over with 
undue neglect, and which a more thorough acquaintance with the pijdiology of 
religion would probably set in a clearer point of view. 

On the .assumption, that i\xh iiic-i is metaphysically inconsistent with the full recog- 
nition of the paternal cl.;ir.ut(r of God, — the suggestion has been thrown out in the 
text, that ill tlic prcirhiiiR of the Apostle^ it was an idcri of the time, a form in which 
their tiiuught^ &pontancous>ly clothed themselves, and that it thus served as a medium 
ftnr eflReetuaily introducing the latter doctrine into the general mind. To this sul^ect 
we shall probably r»-' 'ir !i;,':t't!i \n n -^nb^ quent artirli-t bnt in the meanwhile we wish 
the suggestion alluded tu, lu be regnrdcd in no other hghc than as one of lho»e thoughts, 
which furnish a temporary resting-place for the mind In Iti way toward* a complete 
and Natisfactory determination of opinion. 

It has been argued, that as atonements, under the old dispensation, with one slight 
and seeming exception, were only available for the removal of ceremonial impurities, 
\vlii!e nior.il transgressions, till otherwise atoned for, remained under the full penalty 
of the civil law and the Divine displeasure, — the consideration of Christ's death as a 
aacrillce conld only have been figurative, since it did not in fact correspond to the 
Mosaic type,. nnd that therefore it wonld not havelncluded the iden of a real propitia- 
tion. But there is an obvious reason, why no society could have allovvcd any breaches 
of morality, which were fit sabject* for public aninadTcr^on at all, to be compounded 
for hy the observann- of n mere ceremony. Order could never htive hci-n maintained 
in tlie state under so lax a system of penal justice ; and the foundation!) of mo- 
mlity muathave been dectroycdby the sanction ofraeh easy methods of satisfying the 
coniclence. The civil power must have felt too deeply it* own responubiUty to per- 
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In PauFs doctrine of a Future Life, we find the same involu- 
tion of a spiritual and eternal truth in the conceptions of a 
particular age, wliich we have noticed in other of his doctrines. 
Faul viewed the Gospel as the only means of spiritual redemp- 
tion* and moral puridcation, and consequently as the only pre- 
pantioii for the happiness of the fotare world. Holiness wss 
the condition of salvation; but holiness he iwafded as nnat- 
tunaUe, in that ase^ without the spirit of the Gospel. Henoe 
the promise is to them only who believe and obey. They only 
have admission into the heavenly kingdom. With regard to the 
rest of mankind, the system of Paul decides nothini^ as to tlieir 
ultimate state; they are left by it to uncovenantcd mercies. 
The Apostle's vision is here indistinct and dark. He sees only 
the light that was immediately revealed to him ; in that light he 
rejoices, and to that he contines his eye. He rests in the simple, 
pnusttca] conduaionj that disobedience and wickedness must be 
punishedi and that aU the works of the devil and his an|;els will be 
finally d^troyed. The effect and impressiveness of his doctrine 

mit such a state of things ; and even under a sacerdotal goyernnieDt, the priesthood 
would in this case luivu assumed the functions of the civil magistrate. If, after under- 
going the penalty of the law, and satisfying the claims of justice, the offender had 
been further required to offer in the temple a religious atonement, «ucU a demand 
might have subjected the neerdotal authority to invidious aninoadversion, and 
would certainly not h;ivc increased its influence or its populiritv, — It does 
not huwcvcr folluw from this unavoidable necessity of civil Rocicty, ihixi, when hu- 
man relations came to be considered under a religious point of view, — as in the 
prrriflung of Christianity, — the notions of propitiation, which a sacerdotal order nnd 
ritual kept constantly before the mind, might not liave great influence in moditving 
the conception of tlicin. Nor is this inference at all wCMlkened by the earnest expot- 
tulations which w e find in the Prophets, on the uselcssncss of sacrifices, without clean 
hands and a pure heart* We meet with similar &4.aiiiiieut& among the poeu uf the 
keatlien; though die whole of their public and private life was based on the idea of a 
)ropitiatory ititt rroMrsc with the Gods. ' Iinniunis arain si tetigit rnanus,* &c., (//lor. 
Carnu uL 2a, 17.; is the only pa«t>age which we can immediately call to mind; but 
many such will occur to the clmdcal student Such insunces only exhiUt the no- 
mentary reaetion of good sense nnd natural feeling against th^ influences of i sacer- 
dotal Hum of religion, which may at the very time have been acting most powerfully 
on the genonl sentiment of the conwiuidty* 

Fully fo i!n(!er«t.nrul thi- qiif-?ition in its connection with Christianity, we ought to 
know wliat ideas iiad gro^ui up, and pcaetrntcd into the belief of the Jews, iu the 
eenturies preceding the preaching of the gospel^ — espeeUUy mammg the Rabbins, who 
were the formers of the pnl-li. nuuJ. Gfrorer says {Gtschichte des Ur-Chrhtcnthumit 
1. viii.) that the idea of expiation for the sins of the guilty, by Uie merits of the 
righteous, prevailed in the old synagogue, — sometimes associated with the notion of 
sacrifice, hut less frequently, ai>rr the destruction of the temple, in con,->equcnce of 
the disuse of sacrifices, — that neverthele^ great importance was always attached by 
the Jews to the expiatory effieaey of the sacrifioe of Isaac Ofrorei's statement it 
confirmed by that of Jost, who observes {ftcsckichtr tl:r r-.ni.'Htcn, R. III. G. \x.) that 
a Kabbin was often reverenced by the people like God himsel4 and that it was be- 
lieved a Rabbin eould oxj^ate by his prayers and death, the rina of the people, so 
that at last, not only the judicial power of the Sanhedrim, but the atoning efficacy of 
the High Priests was believed to be lodged in the Rabbins. — The feelings entertained 
towaida t RabUn would be naturally tnuiiferred by lowisb Chrlatiaiii to Jetns. 
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depended, probably, at the time, on its being limited to this one 
view. Its relation to the wider views of a liumane and reli£!:ious 
l)]iil()S()phy, coming into existence at a later day, under the 
inspiration of utiier and deeper doctrines of Christianity, it did 
not fall within the limitB of the Apostle's vocation in this life to 
contemplate* The necessity of distinguishing between the form 
and the spirit of a doctrine, appears clearly from the Jewish 
conceptions in which Paul clothes his representation of tbe future 
life — as a reigning with Christ, judging the world, and judging 
angels ; — as also from his evident expectation, that Clirist would 
shortly descend from heaven, arrayed in all the outward pomp 
and majesty of a judge, to raise the dead, and to summon the 
quick and the (lead to his tribunal. This is evidently l)ut the 
material form in which his own siticere convictions, sympatiuzing 
with the state of public ofnnion, led him to invest the spiritnu 
doctrine of future retribution. 

We have thus endeavoured to exhibit, as nearly as possible in 
the language of the Apostie himself, his doctrine concerning 
God, Man, Christ, and the Future Life. It will at onoe be per- 
ceived, how necessary it is to make a distinctif^n between the 
fo7'7)i and the x^pirit of his teachings ; and that, althoTi2;b our first 
duty is to ascertain, without regard to doctrinal conclusions, 
what it is that the iVpostle actually taught, in the form that 
brought it home to the convictions of his contemporaries — yet 
that, when that task of simple interpretation has onoe been 
performed, another task remains, more difficult but equally 
necessary, imposed upon us by the law of progressive develop- 
ment to which God has subjected the operations of the human 
intellect — that of determining the relation of the form of the 
apostolic doctrines to our present modes of conceiving moral 
and spiritual trutli — of distinctly recognizing amidst various 
outward forms, necessarily changing with the ]jrogress of human 
nature itself, tlie presence of the universal and eternal spirit of 
divine truUi. 

J. J. 
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Art. VII.— the QUESTION OF MIRACLES. 

1. l%e Mianon of JentB Ckmi; a liecture, by Thomas Wood* 
Loadon : John Oreen. 

2. AnH-SupematnraUm Considered; a Sermon^ preached at 
Stamford-street Chapel, in reference to a Lecture preached at 
Brixton^ by the Rev. Thomas Wood. By William Hincks. 
London : John Green. 

3. Jeans Christ cvr Teacher and Lord by Divine, not hy Srlf-Ap^ 
point ment ; a Sermon^ by Joseph Hutton^ LLJ>. XiOndon : 
John Green. 

4. The Question of Miracles ; a Lecture, by Philip Harwood. 
London : Charles Fox. 

There is a growing tendency with those who favour tlie idea 
of jjrof/ress in RcHgion, to ru.^olve the whole question of Cliris- 
tiauil) into the manifestations of God, and of His will for man, 
incorporated in the person and the life of Christ. 

Their view is that Christ is Christianity, — that the man is the 
Image of Grod^^the only adequate symbol of tilings divine^ 
that the reyelation of Deity is in the harmonized elements of the 
mind of Jesus, — ^that the revelation of Duty is in the specimen 
of the perfect man, — that the revelatioTi of Destiny is in the pic- 
ture that is given of a com])leted human Existence, in the con- 
nections of a filial spirit with Ciod whilst upon the earth, and its 
ascension to Him, as to its natural home, when freed from that 
flesh and blood which cannot inherit the kingdom of God. The 
|MSsage of Scripture which most fully expresses their views of 
Christianity as a Revelation the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us,^' — and if the lower Criticism had left undis- 
turbed the beautiful expression " God manifest in the flesh," the 
higher Criticism would have had no inclination to evade it. To 
this class of disciples all the interest, all the light of Christianity 
is in indissoluble connection with the person of the Christ, 
Tliey protest against an abstract Christianity, a set of proposi- 
tions containing truths, precepts, duties, collected from the New 
Testament, and called the Religion of Jesus. Christ in them, is 
their hopeof Glory. They value the evangelical narrafiTes chiefly 
because they enable us to recreate the living Jesus, — ^to bringour 
own souls into i rsonal intercourse with the soul of Christ. They 
cherish every ' Word' he uttered, — ^but chiefly because it gives 
vividness, force, completeness, to their conceptions of his indivi- 
dual mind. They treasure every record of his * Works/^but 
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chiefly because it enables them to reconstruct his character, to 
give Life to their Ideal, and to make the disciples of tiiesc latter 
days, sharers in the privilee^es of those whom his h)ok could 
move uito tears, and on whom his presence left a spiritual mark 
MidKu^ so that men took note of taem that they had htm with 
Jemia. 

We profeas to belong to this class of Chriatians. We ti^e 
this opportunity of saymg that this is the idea of Christianity 
with which we wish this Periodical to be identified. We believe 
Jesus to he the Tencher and Tjeador of Humanity, "not by self- 
np])ointnicnt hut hv divine appointment," — and in consistency 
with this belii f we value tlie Scriptures, chiefly as they enable 
us io know the Christ. We acknow]ed2:e nothing faultless })ut the 
character of Jesus, nothing divine but the soul of Christ. The 
Goapela are not Aato-biographiea. The Scriptafea contain the 
reprasentationa which other nibda have receired and given 
Christ,— jaithfol, we believe, as a record of impreaaionB, but not 
infallible as a record of facto. ^ The light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God was in the face of Jeana Chriat, but we have 
received this treasure in earthen vessels." From the hints and 
sketches, the words and works, preserved in the Scriptures, to 
make distinct the Image of God, "to travail in birth until Christ 
is formed vvitliin us," is the great work of Christian Discipleship. 
Hiis is our highest duty to the Scriptures, — and the highest 
aid W6 defive front tiliein* T%ey afo not ayateuatio atatoments 
of Chriatian Trath, they are not Chriatiani^ tednoed to worda,^ 
butmainly elements out of which to renew the living impersonation 
of Man's duty and God's providence, Jeaua Christ himself, who, 
as the perfection of humanity under its earthly condition, is ne- 
cessarily " the same yesterday, to day, and for ever." " He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father." " No man can come unto 
the Father except through me." These two sentences contain 
our entire view of Christianity as a revelation of God, and a reve- 
lation of Duty. 

We mav be aaked, in what doea thia differ from die common 
view of Chrietianity entertained by those who profess them- 
selves the friends of religious freedom ? We siioald be glad 
to believe that there was no difference $ hot we cannot. There 

is among all protestant believers in revelation a vast deal too 
much of what Colcridc;e called ""R!blio^atn^^" Christ is not the Re- 
velation, — but the Bible is the lievelation. Not the divine Ori- 
ginal, — but tiu^ human impressions and representations of it are 
what men worship. The Scriptures which should lead them to 
Christ, they substitute for Christ. The traces he left of him- 
self on minda of the moat Tariona make, they inslsl on regard- 
Yoi. m. Ko. 12.— Atfv Seriee. » 
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ing as ports of their own finth, and the essentials iof sahation. In- 
stead of ascending from the effects to the cause, they insist on 
stopping with the effects ; — and they regard the impressions pro* 
dueed by Christ on the minds of Paul, or Peter, or John, as divine 

as the mind of Christ himself. Not Christ as seen in himself, 
but Christ as reflected from minds the most different from his 
own, is their complex and heterogeneous Christianity. All 
this is abundantly indicated in that much -vaunted saying, "the 
Bible is the religion of Protestants,'' — and thus the Bookissub- 
Btitttted for the Christ. Not the unt^ of a perfect mind, to 
wfaibh we eseend from the traces it left of itadf on imperfect 
beings, — ^but these traces themaelTea^thisaeeondary intercoarae^ 
ihb mnltifonn reflection, theae complex effects produced by the 
one pure ray of truth falling on the mistj elements of Jewish 
mind, are all confused together, and identified with the unity of 
the Image of God. Protestants in general maintain, not the perfec* 
tion of Christ only, but the perfection of the writings of his first 
followers, and orofess to find, doctrinally and morally, a complete 
unity in the Christian Scriptures. They say, you must receive 
the Dooksj and harmonise wdr atatementa % we aay, yon m«al 
reo^ve the Chriat, and harmonise his diaracter. The Soripturea 
enable ua to conceive him who is the revelation. The refigloik 
tliat is represented by the unity of a perfect mind is clear, con- 
sistent, forcible, all-sufficient. The religion that is to harmonize 
at every point, with the multifarious contents of the writings of 
the first disciples, who will undertake to embody into one con- 
sistent conception ? Again we say, the one Christ, and not the 
many impressions of him, is the lleligion we profess. 

Tne friends of progreMs in religion have naturally allied 
ihemaelTca to thia idea of Bevelation. The Bdigion which is 
embodied in a perfect mind cannot be ezhansted. The image 
of Ood in humanity, like God himself, is an ineihaustible pro- 
Tision» for the spiritual education of imperfect man. It is the 
divine conception, however, not the verbal statement of the 
views and feelings it excited when he who realized it first came 
into the world, that is universal and inexhaustible. A religion 
reduced to words and propositions, is necessarily bounded, 
limited, incapable of giving out new light as man advances. 
But the traces that a perfect mind leaves of itself, may for ever 
lift nearer to ita own perfection the kindred mind that atndiea 
and bvea them. Ood and his Christ become Imown to ua by 
the signs and traces we possess of thdr own spirits ; and thus 
there is the closest analogy between the manner in which the 
perfect God is more and more revealed to the filial and 
understanding heart in Nature and Providence^ — and the 
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perfect Christ in his words and works. We trust no one will 
think we are disparaging the Scriptures hy thus exhibiting the 
relation they bear to our knowledge of Christianity. They en- 
able 118 to rue to the conception of *'God manifest in the 
fleth,^-^nd that conception is our Religion. 

It has been a perhaps not unnatural consequence of this yiew 
of Christianity, that, the Image of God in man being the 
only essential part of it, as soon as that conception has been 
obtained, many minds have relieved themselves from all philo- 
sophical dirticulties respecting the origin and history of the Re- 
velation by takiDg refutje in this grand result. In the fountains 
of their own souls, not in dogmatic statements or historical 
records, the saving Ideal dwells, — ^and when they have collected 
it from its outwm and docomentary vehides, they drop the 
embodying narratives as non-essentialSy the diaracter and the 
difficulties of which they are not bound to consider and explain* 
The Christ is formed within them. The Books contain many 
things, which, whether tme or false, are perplexing and donbt- 
ful. The one is the essential spirit. The other is but tlic un- 
essential form, — why encumber themselves with its ditliculties, 
its discords, its marvels ? This appears to us an easy and in- 
dolent inclination of mind which ought not to be indulged. 

We sfe not at liberty to receive Christ as divine and perfect 
and yet blink the question as to how his mind was formed. If 
he is not diinne and perfect, he does not represent the Religion 
of universal man ; m, is he an acddent in the world's 
History, or is he the specially, the providentially, and to all in- 
tents and purposes, the preternaturally formed Image of God? 
Either he is the natural product of the circumstances in which 
he appeared, — or he is the ])rocluct of Miracle, that is, of a 
special rrovidencc. Now assuredly those who receive Christ 
as divine and perfect, if they reject the accounts of the origin 
of his mind, which the Christian records contain, are bound, in 
some other way, to account for the phenomena. Tbe^ are not 
at liberty to say, we accept the perftction and the divine mis* 
sion of Jesus,— but we will not encumber ourselves with the 
questioT» of his natural or preternatural relations to God. Is 
he their image of God? Was he designed to be so by God? 
If these two questions are answered in the affirmative, then 
the extraordinary, the miraculous formahon of the Christ is 
conceded, — though this or that miracle uf the Evangelists, or 
all of them tOjgeSier, may be rejected. We can conceive no 
greater inconsistency than for a man to aeoept of Christ as di- 
vine and perfect, and yet to deny the supernatural formation of 
his mind} and if he is not divine and perfect, we know not in 

ft 2 
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what sense any man can profess to follow hiin as his Teacher 
and Leader up to Gud. Perfecdon has nowhere been the 
natural condition of humanity; and a being whose imperfec* 
iionB we are capable of discovering, cannot be our RepresentA' 
tive of God. In what sense then do they who deny the mi- 
raculous formation of Dirist's mind profess Christianity? Do 
they think that perfect ion could appear in man witliuut special 
Providence ? Or do they relieve themselves from the necessity 
of miracle, by acknowledging some imperfection, and professing 
a Christ who is not the full image of God? 

Not the supernatural, however, in relation to the fonnation of 
Christ's mindy but the supernatural as evidence, miracles worked 
for the purpose of producing belief and conviction in the divine 
authority and commission of the Miracle worker, have been 
tlie chief sources of difficulty. We must distinguish between 
the supernatural wroui^ht by God on Christ, — and tlie super- 
natural wrought by Clirist for the purposes of evidence and 
self-manifestation. It is very pussible to r^ect the latter, yet 
retain the former. It is a possible state of mind, — we doubt 
yrhether it is a philosophical and consistent one* For in such 
a case these two questions present themselves. Firsts if you 
separate from the manifestations of Christ every miraciilous in- 
cident, if you limit your picture of him within the conditions 
of the natural, — is there absolute necessity for resorting to Mira- 
cle in order to account for his existence r If notliing siii>crnatural 
proceeded from liim, is there evidence in his views and ciiaracter 
alone, that he proceeded from tlie supernatural ? For ourselves 
we feei that the moral and spiritual manifestations of his mind 
are so bound up with the miraculous^ that it is impossible to ef- 
fect a separation, — and that if you take away the miraculous 
from the Gospels, you have no longer the means of construct- 
ing that Image of Perfection which forces tiie mind upon God 
as its only possible Original. The second question that arises 
in the case supposed is tliis — how do you account for the cha- 
racter of the Books that preserve for us nil that we know of 
Christ? If there was notlung of miracle connected with him, 
Iiow do we account for the miraculous texture of the only no- 
tices of him we possess ? How did the present iiistories of 
himgrowy and come into existence, and exclude all other accounts, 
if they are formed upon a fundamentally false suppoution? 
This complicated literary and historicaEd question, wose who 
separate Christ from the miraculous, whilst they accept him aa 
perfect and divine, are bound to setUe in some probable or 
possible manner. 

Mr. Wood, in his lecture on the mission of Jesus Christ, has 
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rejected the miraculous from Christianity, without attempting 
at)^ explanation of the morale literary, or historical phenomena. 
Miracles, his reason cannot admit | yet the Christ he considers 

perfect and divine, "the chosen servant of Almighty God." 
The difficulties of the formation of such a being ; the diffi- 
culties in separating the natural from the supernatural, in the 
only dcHneations of liim we possess ; tiie difhculties in ac- 
counting for the miraculous character of tlie earliest records of 
Christianity, and of arriving at the truth if these arc framed upon 
a false view j the dilhcuities connected with the effects wrought 
by Christianity on Jew and Gentile, — ^these Mr. Wood silently 

Esses over as though he was not conscious of their existence, 
is soul accepts the moral Christ : his reason refuses miracles* 
He takes what he likes ; leaves what he dislikes ; and bur- 
dens himself with the explanation of nothing. Now we 
think that this is not the way in wliicii so grave, so profound, 
so momentous a question should be discussed from the pulpit. 
It was due surely to all the literary, historical, and philosophical 
difficulties that stood in the way of Mr. Wood's view of Cliristi- 
anity, and to the judguieut of Christendom at lurge^ that some 
attempt should !>e made to establish it by unanswerable argu- 
ments, and to harmonize it with the actual facts and pheno- 
mena, which arc the conditions into consistency with which 
any view must be brought, before it can earnestly and honestly 
be maintained. We are surprised that a public teacher should 
treat the connection of Christianity with miracles, as if it was 
a question of taste, to be decided by tact or feeling. His intel- 
lectual palate does not relish miracles ; and therefore miracles 
are not. 

" Hoc volo» sic jobeo, ait pro ratione volantas." 

Let any one who pleases trouble himself with the elucidation 
of the nistorical phenomena: he is better employed. And we 

the more lament this slight and slighting treatment of the ac- 
tuTil facts of the question, because we have great sympathy with 
the spirit of some of Mr. Wood's views, and are not !>v any means 
disposed to grant to his opponents that miracles iiold that pe- 
culiar relation to Christian discipleship which they incline to 
assign to them. We ought to (tistinguish more exactly between 
the philosophical and the religious question. What is the origin 
of Christianity ? — mirade ? — or is it within the natural laws of pro- 
vidence ? This is a question of history, philosophy, intellect. 
Does the soul acknowledge Christ as the Image oi God, and 
follow him without power of resistance, as tliat blessed 
beiug who has brought peace into the world by the union in 
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Iiimself, of the human and tlie divine, by exhibiting a heavenly 
niiiul wit!iin tlie conditions of our mortal life? This is a question 
for tlie spiritual nature alone, and (ioti forbid that we sliould 
disturb in any man's soul the blessed conviction tliat tlie Christ 
is divine, — that Jesus is indeed the " Word made Flesh," — and 
depfiire him of tliis spiritual and obligitory fidth by any dogroatieal 
or philosophical views of crar own respecting the manner God^s 
connections with his mind. We ought to be cantions how we pluck 
from any soul the savinff belief that the character of Jesus is divine, 
the stamp of God upon numanity, — and surely our sympathy with 
the mnn who pnsse^ises that belief oi^ht to be stronger than any 
feeling of ditfereTice tliat ran possibly exist between us, arising 
out of a question purely cTttical, historical, and philosopliical. We 
are agreed as to the spiritual results : we difier as to the means 
which God has employed. If Mn Wood accepts every Christian 
idea in its proe^o/ relations to the soul of roan, — who is cruel or 
bold enough to attempt to persuade him that he has no reason 
for considering Christ to be divine ? Rather let us rejoice that 
he sees in Jesus the harmony of the heavenly and the human ; 
however he mnv refuse our explanation of t!ie mnnner in which 
Providence effected the union. There may be an inconsistency 
in Mr. Wood's mind, — his philosophy may not be in harmonv 
with his Christian Faith, — but he professes this faith, heinaui- 
fests his deep feeling of it by the energy and quickening power 
with which he breathes it into words,— and is his faith, bis spiri- 
tual allegiance to Christ, to pass for notliing, because he ques- 
tions something, not connected with the divine soul of Jesus^ — 
but merely M'ith the manifestations of his external life ? We 
differ with Mr. Wood, but our difference is not one that affects 
the essence of Christianity. We do not understand how he can 
aocej^t Jesus as tlie Son of God and the Son of Man along with 
his other views of ins Itislury, — ^but it is for him, not for us, to 
make peace between his spiritual nature and his philosophy. 
Mr. Wood, however, does not deny the special, and therefore m 
effect the n^ematuralfomuUitm of Christ's mind, — ^but only the 
miracles usually believed to be wrought by Jesus for the pur- 
poses of self-manifestation and of evidence. Nestfaer of the re- 
plies to his Lecture has given him the advantage of this dis- 
tinction. Mr. Wood does not deny the great miracle of Christ 
himself. " What is the miracle on whirh we all take our stand ? 
The mirarle which is insepanil)]e from our faith, as its deepest 
and most interior ground, and without which every thin?? natural 
within the sphere of the spirit, however admirable it niay be, 
would lose its true value in our sight ? It is the miracle of Christ 
himself. It is the miracle that &e Word was made fleshy— the 
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minde that the g^ory of the only begotten son was displayed in 
• hnnian form^ while all others without exception had sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. It is the miracle that, 
Christ not only possessed the glor}'' of the only begotten son, 
but from the beginning has given, and still gives, to all who 
believe on him, the power to become the children of God. To 
tins miracle we cannot cleave too fast; into this we cannot go 
too deep. Every new glimpse which we obtain of it must ii^ 
emse our wiadom uid power; the moie wt look into the 
peater wiU be oar power to become ChEdvm of God; for just 
in that proportion do we gain in liie that is the foontam 
el bleasedness. But what shall we say coneeming those mira* 
culous deeds of Christ, of which so many are described at length 
in the history of his life, and, still more, mentioned in general, 
witliout a detailed account ? These miracles are connected in 
Christ with that great miracle; but, manifested in history among 
the piienomena of human Ufa, they were early separated from 
thaty and have never been completely united. Ten lepers were 
heeled by the Bedenaer; onlyonerainmedtogiveglorv toGod; 
the othere^^-they remained deanaed; they were iiree from their 
bodily disease, but they obtained no share in the spiritual miracle. 



deaf again heard ; but only those who listened to another word 
than that, ' Thy faith hath saved thee,' — only those who be- 
cause they desired it from the heart, heard also another word, 
* Thy sins are forgiven thee/ obtained a part in the great 
spiritual miracle of God."* ^ 

As we think thb controversy, in the present state of opinion^ 
of great importance, and do not find our own Tiews fnUy repre- 
eented by any of those who have token part in it, we shall briefly 
examine these Lectares and Sermons — and then more distinctly 
state what we conceive to be the prtunt relations of Mirades to 
the Evidences of Christianity. 

We shall place in the foreground Mr. Wood's confession of 
faith. He is " constrained to beheve that Jesus Christ was tlie 
chosen servant of Almis^hty God,^' — and he thinks, tlmt wlien- 
everm agea after Jesus Ciirist, a firm faitii m God, in his being, 
ills spiritoality, and his providence, and a fervid hope of a fnture 
life have been cherished, they may be traced to the influence of 
his ministry/' From this iiutli Mr. Wood separates every thing 
of a miraculous nature, except what may have token place 
within the soul of Christ. Even this, he tninks, cannot be dis- 
tmgoiahed firom any ordinary communication of God to the soul 



Many paralytics were cured 




blind made to see ; many 



* 8dileieniuicher» «• quoted by Biplcy. 
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of Man. This is the first argument that occurs in Mr. Wood's 
pajnrcs. He says, " it is not conceivable that any communication 
should take place between the divine mind and tlie human mind, 
except such as must be resolved into the bestowment on that 
hunuuk mind \jj the diTme mind, of pecidiarpowery mraml wie- 
doni» fbmii^ty knowledge and Tirtiie.^ We nndentand tin 
purport of tlos to be, that Christ could have no certainty of God's 
immediate communication with him, — and only collected his 
Mission from his qualifications. He felt his capacities, and in- 
ferred his office. This is utterly gratuitous and arbitmn'. What 
is there to prevent the conceivableness that it is witliin the 
limits of God's po^^ e^ to nial^e a distinct and definite communi- 
cation to the soul of man ? The element of Christ's spirit was 
the consciousness that he had a mission £rom God, — a con- 
wsoosnesB not derived from inference^bnt the resolt of inipinitionf 
the voice of God in him which he never oeased to hear. This 
was the secret of his Power, his Love, his Elevation* He felt 
himself sent to be the Saviour of the world* How can an a priori 
argument make us doubt God's power to convey the certainty 
of such n divine mission to the spirit of Christ? For ourselves 
we could not conceive" the possibility of Christ's Life and 
Character, without such a communication. The miracles of 
manifestation we could part with more easily tiian with his cer- 
tain indubitable sense of intimate union with the spirit of God. 
And with Mr« Hincks, ** we can have no donht thaty if required 
for his purposes^ Ood can command the means of access to the 
mind which he has himself formed,** 

Mr. Wood presents a list of the most startiltng miracles con- 
nected with Christianity, — and, "without reason given, announces 
his rejection of them all. Mr. Hincks exercises his reason and 
critical judgment upon this list, and accepts some, and rejects 
others, — thus adopting what i>r, Hutton calls " the gross ab- 
surdity of the supposition that we can both use the Gospel- 
reoords as history, and treat them as fiction.'^ Of course we 
cannot use the Mme portions in both these ways ; but in the 
nse both of the higher and of Ihe lower Critieism, we may 
legitimately exercise this discrimination on the Gospel history^ 
and every other history. The only question between Mr» 
Hincks and Mr. Wood is to what extent should this be done. 
Mr. Wood does not state his principle of rejection ; we only 
know it to be universal. Mr. Hincks is guided in his selections 
by critical considerations, and intemal evidences of ^^ciuiineness, 
fidelity, and consistency. Both Mr. Hincks and Dr. Hutton 
press hardly upon Mr. Wood with the difficulty, that if the 
miraculous portions of the history are fictitious^ then no reliance 
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eui be pUioed upon any part of it. Tet Mr. Hincks admite 
some degree of fiction, — and it is not necessary to charge inten- 
tional falsehood on the historians, unless it can be proved that 
these pas5!R2:es were written by the immediate attendants on 
Jesus, and th^it there was no time for awe-struck tradition and 
sincere enthusiasm to give to the narratives their present form. 
Mr. Hincks and Dr. Hutton have both strangely fallen into the 
error and the injustice of attributing to Mr. Wood the view that 
the miraelet are not only fictitbnsy but also tbe iabrieationa of the 
frgt dtaciplea. Mr. Wood would answer, we auppOBe, ^ that it is 
impossible to establish the existence of the Gospels within the 
first century of Christianity, or to prove their authorship. The 
magnitude of the effects produced by Christianity, in the ab- 
sence of fixed records, and authentic accounts, may in the course 
of time readily have confused the simplicity of causes, without in- 
tentional fraud. The thousand and one dissertations on the origin 
of the Gospels are suiiicicnt to show that the Books are not indi- 
viduab^ — and that theii: evidence is not that of single^ credible^ 
responsible witnesses, whom we can identify in the persons <^ 
the Apostles. Oneness of date, and singleness of authorship, 
it is not possible satisfactorily to assign to these narratives.'^ We 
mention this from no belief that it substantially affects tlie 
Gospel accounts, but in common justice, to protect Mr. Wood 
from the monstrous supposition which Dr. liutton arbitrarily 
attributes to liim, that the immediate Apostles of Jesus Christ 
were " Mendacious,^' and "that he could not teach his own 
followers common honesty." This is the common error, from 
no Quarter however to be leaa expected than firom tbe perfectly 
tnitnfni and gentle mind of Dr. Hutton, of imputing to an oppo- 
nent our own inferences from his views. 

. We must acknowledge in Mr. Wood's Lecture, for the most 
part, an admirable spirit, no little ability and eloquence, and the 

vivid evidence of a deep-felt sympathy with the spiritual Christ. — • 
but as an exposition of the complicated, delicate, and ditiicult 
Question of " Miracles," it is at all points unworthy alike of the 
Subject and of the Place from which it was uttered, — slight, 
declaratory, self-willed, and not only not grappling with, but 
not even mentioning Uie main considenitions on which Judg- 
ment bangs* So profound a aubject demanded a fa]Ier» a more 
respectfol treatment from an oral Teacher. No man led by 
this Lecture alone, to reject Miracles from Christianity^ could 
gire a reason against the faith that is not in him. We suppose 
Mr. Wood has already snf?ic!ently repented of his inconsiderate, 
wanton, and altui^ether discreditable mention of Lardner. Giving 
huu credit for such penitence^ we spare him the reiteration of 
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Mr. Hinclts' lionest indignation, or of Dr. UuUon's good hu- 
moured and restrahied, vet scourpni^^ satire. 

We could have wished that tliis controversy had taken ano- 
ther form ; — that it had been, not upon the reality of Miracles, 
but upon their present relations to Christianity. What Is tiie 
ssattt meaning of tiie aawrtlon thaft minides aie the proper 
«iid ON^ sufficient proof of Revelation Does it mean ttiat 
the miraflks must be proved firsts and thati then, they esta* 
hliah every thing, said or done in oonneotion with them, to be 
divine ? If this is not the meaning, the whole- assertion 
-amounts to nothing, — yet this is evidently not reconcilenble 
■cither with logic or with facts. There is no necessary connec- 
tion between a miracle performed, and the truth of a doctrine 
uttered. The Apostles wrought miracles at the very time when 
-they entertained sensual, unspiritual notions of the Messiah's 
Kingdom^ — and uttered them too. Peter had miraedoua powtf 
nt the moment he was guilty of desertion and fdsehood. The 
Gospels would lead us to suppose that Judas Iscariot could 
have healed the sick by supernatural energy, at the hour in 
which he was betraying Christ. Nay, what are we to say to 
the Miracles which the Christian records themselves attribute 
to the enemies of Christianit)% — to the miracles which Christ 
himself attributes to his Jewish persecutors, — " if I cast out 
devils through the prince of the devils, by wiioni then do your 
children cast them out?'' Miracles then, in themselves consi- 
deredy are so far from being the only, that they are not any 
proof of a Revelation. We find them in the same Books that 
convey to us the works of Christ, the works of his Father/' in 
connection with views and deeds which God would disown. 

Neither would it be possible to prove the miracles of Chris* 
tianity on external historical testimonj^ alone. It is the spiri- 
tual, the heavenly, the true divine in Christ, that requires, and 



from a miraculous manifestation that this divine Image is re- 
flected to us^ but it is the picture that reconciles us to the mag- 
nitude of the frame, not the maenitude of the frame that proves 
the value of the pi^re, — it is uie reality, the consistency, the 
perfection of the divine excellence that forbids us to question 
or disturb the external forms in which God exhibited it, and 
from which we have collected it. But this is a totally different 
thing from the assertion thnt miracles are the ojihj proofs of a 
revelation, — for in fact the miracles are rather proved bv, ar- 
.cepted wUh^ than proofs qf, the moral and spiritual Christy wtto 



proves the supernatural. 




* Hincks' SennoQ. p. 8. 
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if ik^ rewMkm, Let us put this to the test* Coold any evi- 
dence establish the miracles of Christ, apart from his divhie 

Cerfections ? Are not these essential to the proqf, to the credi* 
ility, of miracles ? Is it not the heavenlv sou! that inclines 
us to the superhuman origin ? Do we not beffin witli tiie spi- 
ritual sympathy and appreciation, and end in unquestioning 
faith, as to the external manifestations of the divine ? Is it 
not from the centre of Chri&t^s own soul that we become first 
truly contdoat of bis oolinectioiis with God ? Or even suppo- 
sing that the apprehension of the morally diving and the so- 
p^ernatural frame in which it is exhibited, present themsetves 
simultaneonsly, is it yet just or accurate to say, that the mimon- 
lous is the only proper evidence of a revelation ? Miracle may 
be the condition of tlie Revelation we have, but it is not its 
evidence ; and it is entirely arbitrary to suppose that God might 
not have made it evident that Jesus Christ was the Image of 
Deity, the authoritative Model of Duty, the lievelation of the 
heavenly peace and life whicli Immortals own, without any em- 
ployment of miracles for purposes of proof. The morally and 
ftpiritnally divine, wherever it appears, must be self-evidencing, 
and though it may appear under the conditions of tiie miracu- 
lous, it is not pcoved by them, but gives to them their credU 
bilifij. Miracles are^but the forms in which the spirit manifests 
itself ; and to us who were not witnesses, nor have the means 
of examining the witnesses, it is the spirit that authenticates 
the forms. 

Two puuits seem to us overlooked in Mr. Hiucks' able and 
vigorous defence of the necessary connection of Minudes with a 
Revelation; first, that as evidence, a mirade witnessed, and a 
miracle reported in aneient docaments, are of a toCaltjr different 
character ; and secondly, that the n^perhuman certamtff which 
the Miracle is supposed to attach to the Revelation, resolves 
itself ultimately into the very human fle2:ree of certainty which 
we can attach to the genuineness, autlientic it y, individual clia- 
racter, and faithful preservation of the reportnig books. It is 
not the certainty of the miracle, but the certaintv of the litei'ary 
evidence which alLestii the miracle on which we have to rely. 
Of such certainty as this none but the learned can partake^-^ 
nor indeed is it a subject that admits of certainty at all. What 
means have we of judging of the personal characters^ of the 
credibility, of Matthew, or Luke, or Mark, independently of 
the very books in question ? We have to resort to the reports 
for all that we know of the character of the reporters. It is 
not surely their reporting Miracles that induces us to trust 
tbem> — this is rather a difliculty w iheir way $ it must be some- 
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thing of infernal or self evidence that induces us to rrive cre- 
dence to reporters of miracles, of whom we know uotliini^^ but 
what they themselves tell us. Whatever it be of moral and in- 
ternal evidence that constrains us to give credence to books re- 
porting miracles, thai should be considered as the true and 
proper evidence of tihe Revelation. It is evident that external 
testimony Mrill not avail US here. Suppose tiie books identified 
with their authors,— suppose their Uterary preservation perfect, 
what do \vc know of Matthew, Luke, or Mark, that we should 
believe their miraculous narratives? We know nothini/ Init what 
these very narratives tell us. What induces us tlieit to Ijelieve 
these narratives and these miracles ? It must be something pos- 
sessing a moral sell-evidence, awakening the highest feelings of 
certainty of which the human soul is capable. To us, miracles, 
instead of proving, are proved by, this spiritual, moral, internal 
light. These two propositions then we hold to be undeniable;, 
and though overlookeo, not a little important in relation to the 
present controversy : 

First; — that the mind which makes the truth of Revelation 
depend upon the truth of Miracles reported ni ancient documents, 
can have no certainty beyond that which it reposes m its own 
literary judgment, — a degree of certainty which for the learned 
cannot amount to more than a moderate probability, — and for 
tiie unlearned has no ezistenoe vhatever. The strength of a 
chain is the strength of its weakeBt link. The weakest link in 
the documentary proof must measure the confidence which such 
minds can repose in the truth of Christianity ; and the great 
mass of men, if " miracles are the only sufficient proof of a re- 
veiation" liave nothing to decide their faith, — for the learned 
men do not agree. Strauss is as Icnmcd, as able, as honest, as 
Lardner. Has tiie urdearned man no means of judging between 
them ? We think he has,— but not if miracles must be proved 
first, independently of the support which they themselves de- 
rive from the moral character, the adf-evidence, of the Reve- 
lation* 

Secondly; — ^that since we are not in the position of the ori- 
ginal eye-witnesses, nor have the means of individualizing and 

cross-examining. Miracles reported derive their credibility from 
the circumstances in the midst of which they appear, and are 
autlicnticatcd by, instead of authenticating the Revelation. The 
moral and spiritual C'liristianity lias now to support its miracu- 
lous framework j aiid it is the highest attestation to the " light 
of the glory of God, shining in the face of Christ," that it com- 
pels US to accept it, as we find i^ in connection intii Miradesw 
Miracles reported can prove nothing, — for they are themselves 
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incnjKible of being proved by external testimony, independently 
of tiie spiritual realities tliev convey ; only a feeling of the su- 
perhaman beauty and truth makes credible the superhimian 
mode of exhibiting it. In die order of time then, to us now, 
belief in the truth precedes belief in the Miiadey— or if theT 
are aimultaneous, it is the teif-evidenee that communicates botn 
together. 

" There is no conceivable evidence," says Mr. Hincks, " of 
supernatural communication to the mind, whic li ouL':bt to satisfy 
any one, exccptinj^ an external 8iG;n, iiulisputabiy cuiinected 
with the individual making the pretention, offered to the 
senses of others as well as himself, under circumstances 
Tonrable for ezaminationy and of such a kind as not to admit 
of rational explanation without the suppontion of immediid» 
divine interference." Now this is an evidence Vfe do not pos- 
sess ; we have only the evid^ce of book$9 — and it seems tSuar, 
that it must be something divine, by self-rrjnnifestation, in the 
Revelation itself, which makes us accp|)t such evidence. The 
incurred sufferings, and altered cironnstanees of the witnesses, 
are evidence of their sincerity, but not uf their infallibility; 
and besides, we must previously judge for ourselves, on mot al 
srounds» how far the mcts^ if true, are sufficient to produce and 
justify the alleged changes and exposures to sufiering, before 
we accept them in evidence ; — so that, under any Tiew, it is the 
tharaettr of the ReveUtion that gives to the alleged iacts their 
weight and value. 

Mr. Ilincks says, " that the goodness and wisdom of what is 
taught is no proof of a divine communication, because we can- 
not precisely tell what in any given circumstances unaided rea- 
son may do; we cannot therefore draw a ime between what is 
human and divine ; besides, if we were in a condition particu- 
larly to need reformation, we should be incapable of estimating 
tibe goodneug though we could very well feel the mUkority A 
what was delivered to us." Did those who were incapable of 
estimating Christ's goodness feel his authority ? Were not the 
Relief and Philosophy of the age in which he appeared, such as 
absolutely to j^revent any surrender to his authority, from those 
who did noifvel his goodness ? Was it not to the" works of his 
Father," works manifesting; the Goodness of (lod^that he appealed 
to prove "whence lie came:" Besides, can we not draw the Hne 
between tiie human and the divine as certainly in moral as in 
phvsical facts ? That in a certain condition of civilization which 
had no natural affinities with sudi a bdng, the Image of God 
in Man" should appear, — is not that fact as certainly distin- 
guishable from what is ordinary in the experience of men, as 
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any alleged Miracle ? Surely the laws of the mond world are as 
fixed as those of the material, — and Moral Power is more capable 
of impressing us \v\th a sense of the Divine, fhnn Physical Power. 
We hold the view, tiiat we cannot morally distinguish between 
the human and the divine, to be subversive of all faith, not onlv 
in Christianity but in Helicon itself. It is a distinction whicn 
every good man daily makes in the dej)ths of his own soul, 
whetk he feds God to be present with htm* The divine Word 
within ua all is not onr own. And if that Wotd ahoidd become 
Fleshy should we not have the power of recognizing the divine 
realization, God manifest in Man ? The moral Christ is the great 
Miracle, and the universal Miracle, — the only one in respect to 
which we are placed in the same circumstances as the original 
witnesses. 

We thmk that Mr. Hincks has been betrayed by his fervid 
sense of the importance of the question at issue into one or two 
statements not entirely just to his own mind, — for we believe 
that a mote pure and nithfnl lover of TYnth^ a more eonrageous 
Champion of the Rights of Ofiinion, one who would more 
readily do battle lor ^w or Gentile^ nowhere exists. We shall 
only think it necessary therefore to enter our protest againat the 
following averments : — First; " That it is concluded amongst us, 
that whenever a minister, supported or not by others, adopts 
opinions at variance with the vieivs upon which the society was 
Jhnndtd* he will in consequence withdraw." This is an opi- 
nion that would speedily decide the llewiej case. This is the 
view of the Independents, and of certain Lawyers/' This 
would effectually stop all progi^ss, or else oblige every Minister 
and Congregation advancing in the knowledge of the truth, to 
migrate yearlv to a new chapel. The only principle on which 
any society should be founded is the principle of JPree Inquiry, 
with which no after result of opinion can be at variance. Mr. 
Hineks, we are satisfied, only means that a Minister should not 
hold his place in opposition to the views and wishes of his con- 
gi ei^ation. He is not the man to mean that a Minister should 
not lead them with him to what he thinks Truth, if they are 
willing to go. The views upon which the societv was founded/' 
may make it legally necessary to part with a ouilding, or an 
endowment,— but that is no reason for parting witii a Gongre- 
gatlon^ unless they wish it, or with the principle of Progress. 
To Mr. Wood, however, Mr* Hincks' observation, in no sense 
of it, applies. His Society was founded on the principle of Free 
Inquiry ; yet he retires, contrary to the wishes of a majority. 

Secondly; — "That the doctriiie expressed in Mr. Wood'a 

• The iulics jire our oim. 
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Lecture differs at least as widely from the characteristic opinions 
of our body of Christians (Unitarians) as any of those which 
we think onraetvea most called upon to oppose/' We can have 
no sympathy with this sentiment, — nor can we compare things 
BO totally dissimilar as Orthodoxy, and any form, however erro- 
neous, of rational Christianity. The one is a product, tbougb 
perhaps a mistaken one, of a principle we admit, — the other is 
founded in principles which we hold to be fundamentally and 
absolutely false and injurious. We are satisfied Mr. Hinrks 
would admit tiiat the pure Deism of a religious mind was not so 
far from rational Christianity as Orthodoxy is. Orthodoxy is 
not in the dirtclion of free inquiry j and any honest and pious 
fruit of that spurit is better, more healthy, more nourishing, 
more like Christianity, than an implidt and damnatory fsitn. 
We may be wrong about the Miraculous, for it is a question of 
Criticism and Historv and Philosophy, — but as to the essential 

Eart of Orthodoxy, all the Laws of o\ir Nature must be changed 
efore we could connect it ^vith the Father of our souls^-— it 
contradicts the primary Revelation, and cannot be true. 

Thirdly ; — " That if he held Mr. Wood's opinions he would 
not retain the Christian name for one hour." Mr. Hi neks 
falls here into the common error of transferring the fteliiigij that 
belong to one aet of views to a totaUy di£ferant set of views* 
He supposes himself to be placed in Mr. Wood's point of view, 
and insists that he would retain all the feelings &at bdong to 
his own point of view. If his views of Christianity were what 
Mr. Wood's are, he would do as Mr. Wood has done. If Mw 
Wood assented to Mr. Hincks' view of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, he would, no doubt, make no pretension to the name. 
It is not for us to undertake the task of proving to tiiose who 
believe Christ's Mission to be divine, that tliey have no grounds 
for such belief. That belief is a blessed influence. It enshrines 
the Image of Ood in the, Consdenoe, and makes human Hfe 
the oonmtions given by Providence under which we are to mani- 
fsst ^ the Life of God in the Soul of Man,'' the heavenly spirit 
under the forms of earthly discipline. Shall we disturb that 
" divine Belief," that " nuthoritative Rehgion," in any mind, for 
the sake of some possible error in the lor^ical processes, the 
avenues of evidence ? llather let us spendi our energies, and 
exercise our souls, in understanding and reveahng the divine 
Christ, — and tiiat stupendous Mural Miracle will carry the 
mind up to the immediafea Fountain of heavenly Beauty, of 
Grace and Truths—or mtMng wUL 

We must say in oondusion that we entirely dissent from Mr* 
Hincks* limitation of the internal evidence of Cbristiamty to the 
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Htermjf and eritieai proofe of trath and fidelity afforded by the 
nairatiTefl tfaemselTes. It is the power whicb seades in those 
narrattTes to call up divine conceptions in our own souls that is the 
true internal evidence of Christianity. It cinims to be from 
God, and it proves the claim by drawinj; the mind of man into 
more immediate communication with the mind of God. It is a 
divine Instrument for placmg the soul in harn^oiiy with God, 
tlirough spiritual sympathies with him who is the Mediator^ the 
Son of God and the Son of Man. In that power of God unto 
Salvation" resides the divinest Authentication^ the self-evidence 
of the Gospel of Christ, " I am not ashamcNd,^ says the great 
Apostle, " of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto Salvation, for therein the righteousness of God is revealed 
from faith to faith." Now Mirnrles r\re not matters of Faith but 
of Testimony. They become matters of Faith only when ac- 
cepted for the sake of, and as consonant withj tlie moral and 
spiritual Revelation. 

Notwitlistaiiding tlie general ability, and despite the paiufiil 
crudity of the introduction, the frequent beauty and truth of 
fieUng displayed in Mr. Harwood's Lector^ we are constrained 
to say thaty like Mr. Wood's^ it contributes nothing to the 
aigument^and whatever it may do to open/^ it has done 
nothing to close'' this great question. There are certain crying 
evils in the religious world, of dogmatism, bigotry, mnterialism, 
finality, which Mr. Harwood thinks would be ahnted by the 
absence of a Miraculous and authoritative Revelation, — and the 
conclusion arrived at is, that there is no Miraculous and autho- 
ritative Revelation. Now this is very unsatisfactory Logic. 
Mr« Harwood mig^t prove Atheism by the same process of 
reasoning. // would (^BCtuaHy abate aJl bigotry, cant, fanati- 
cism, persecution. Tliis is to get rid of religious evils, by getting 
rid of Religion. The question of Miracles is a question of faetBi 
, not a question to be determined by asking what good do we get 
£rom them, or with what evils do they happen to be allied. 

Tlie one argument which Mr. Harwood brina^s against the 
Gospel Miracles is this, " that they attest the Hebrew Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, — are the witnesses of Providence that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Christ of Isaiah and Kzekiel : that is to say— 
and here is the difficulty^the Gospel miiades atlest that as true 
which turned out not tobeirue, wMehwe now know wasnoi true/* 
This is an arbitrary assertion, and we recognize only the signs 
of arbitrariness in the argumentum ad vereewidimnj ^ that it is 
one of the plainest and most easily proved negations in all 
history and literature, to any man who will fairly and freely 
look at it as a matter of historical fact and literary interpreta- 
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lion/' Eren fhe least dogmatical divines have a sad habit of 
appropriatitig to themselves all inquiries pursued ^ fairly and 
frcely/'<— and of judging of the fairness and freedom" by the 
final agreement or non-agreement with themselves. We do 

not deny the traces in the tliree first Gospi'ls of the Messinnio 
conceptions. But is Mr. Hanvood a believer in plenary inspi- 
ration, that he should i t li'ard them as exlubitini:^ Christ's mind 
throii!i;h what Lord Haron calls " dry and pure li^^ht," — and at- 
tribute nothing of the Jewish colouring to the Mediuiii : There 
are the distinctest announcements in the three first Gospels 
by Christ himself that he was both the Messiah of the Jews, 
«JM the Saviour of the World. As well might Mr. Harwood 
deny that Christ foretold his own resurrection because the 
Evangelists did not understand him, and related their im* 
prcssions historically, — not correcting them by the after events, 
nor refiectin^ upon them the light of a later knowledge. 
The Evangelists narrate each step just as it happened, — and they 
were Jews in their views of the Alessiali, until after the day of 
Pentecost. The narrative of the Gospels does not include the 
time when the disciples ceased to believe in a Hebrew Messiah, 
— and like true narrators, they never confuse our perception of 
the historicsl development of their ideas, by ezhibiUne events in 
cross lights. They follow the order of time> and tell us what 
they were, and what they thought, and what they passed through, 
at each successive moment. And if this does not apply to the 
Gospel of St. John, it is because his Gospel was written rather for 
a doctrinal than an historical purpose. We must here enter our 
protest against a very common practice, viz., to deny the inspira- 
tion of the Gosjjels, and at the same time to build up hypotheses 
on verbal grounds, to try and test Christianity by a principle 
to which, except on the supposition of plenary inspiration, it is 
not amenable. 

We agree with Mr. Harwood, that the question put to God 
by Christ on the day of the cruel Bxion, was not the question of 
immortality, but the question of Messiahship ; and we believe, 
in wliich we dilTer from Mr. Harwood, that on tlie third day 
God gloriticd Ids Son, and showed !nm to be both Lord and 
Christ,^* Wherein is it inconsistent with reason, or analogy, or 
*'thc spirit of the proplicts which is the testimony of Jesus,*' 
that out of the Jewish Messiah, the fullness and completion of 
the preparatory dispensatbn, God should develop his universal 
gift, the predestinated Saviour of the World ? 

We shall now, apart from this controversy, briefly state our 
views of the relation of miracles to Christiamty, and of the «en- 
iiment with which we should regard those whose soul accepts the 

Vol. hi. No. l%,^Ncw Seriet. a 
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Christ as divine and sent by God, but wbose pcctibar mental 
constitution is not impressed by the miraculous, — and who 
believe because of the spiritual or scif-evidence. We have 
necessarily anticipated, and in our observations upon the views 
of otliers partially given our own ; but it is a subject whicl), better 
than most others, will bear something of repetition. There is 
perhaps no theological point on which more confuftion of thought 
prevails, than the present position of Miracles in relation to 
Christianity, and their logical value as evidence. 

The reason once given by Christ for mi working miracles, 
has a very decided bearing upon this controversy. " He did not 
many miuhty worlds there because of their tmhelief.'* On tlie 
common view, miracles are regarded as isjstruments for the pro- 
duction of faith, external proofs directed against unbelief — and 
on this view one would expect them to abound wherever belief 
required to be excited — that the rule would be, *thc less faith, 
the more miracle.' Certainly, if miracles are the proper founda* 
tions of faith, it is a very extraordinary and infelicitous conjunc- 
tion, he did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief." On the common view, the connection here indicated 
between a want of faith, and the withholding of miracles, the 
supposed producers of faith, has no suitableness. The absence 
of the faith oui^ht to have been the most imperative reason for 
the jiresence of the miracle. But so thought not Jesus: and 
this may naturally excite a doubt whether we do nut assign to 
miracles a wrong position in the temple of revelation. We 
make them lie at the foundation. We talk of them as funda- 
mentals ; as the only conceivable prooh of a truth announced^ 
or a messenger sent by God. We make them essential to the 
very idea of a Christian. We say that a man cannot be a 
Christian except by a belief in miracles. Yet Christ reversed 
all this. He not only held faith to be independent of miracles, 
but he required faith as a previous condition oeforc he would work 
a miracle. With him, instead of faith Ijeing occasioned by mira- 
cles — miracles were occasioned by faith. Nor is the text already 
cited by any means a solitary passage. It contains the spirit of 
his views on this subject. " An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign.'' ** Ye will not believe except ye see signs 
and wonders." *^ Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet 
have believed." Ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep. My sheep hear my voice, and follow me." It is evi- 
dent that the faitfi which could only be excited by miracles Jesus 
regarded as coarse, material, unspiritual ; and that faith, to l)e 
genuine and operative, must have its origin in moral sympathy 
and appreciation of his truth. They in wiiose hearts his words 
raised echoes, who seized and understood his character by a 
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kindred sentiment — they alone believed in ^irit and in truth, 
and the foundation, of their belief was not miracle^ but moral 
aflinities. They iielti they synipathiiedy they apprcciatedr*«iid 
therefore believed* ^ No man can oome unto me,^ am Jenu, 

except my Father who hath sent me dram him/* What ean 
this mean^ except that to come unto him men most feel some 
attraction towards him — that this attraction must consist in 
moral similarity, the only attraction that brin!j:s hearts and 
characters togetlier — and that where there was a spirit totally op- 
posite to his own, no mere miracle could attract it towards him — 
it must be morally and sympathetically repelled ? Belief and 
Unbelief are nothing eke than xVttraction and Itepulsion. K:>eii- 
aibility to moral beauty ia the tme spring of £uth s those on 
whose sentiments the goodness of Jesus impressed itself, whose 
sympathies took fire and glowed, would of course be attracted, 
love, believe, and follow — and all others would feel no bond 
with him, and a miracle could not change their hearts and giro 
them moral affinities that lielonged not to their characters. 
Certaiii it is that admiration and appreciation for a character 
always requires some similarity to it m ourselves : we must 
sympathize with it before wg love it. Affinity is the origin of 
faith; the spiritual ligament wliich connecUi our suuk with 
purer beings and brigiiter worlds with Jesnsy with Heaven, 
with God. Destroy that moral sympathy, and you make the 
heart inaccessible to religion, to that world of ideal perfection, 
to which Conscience betakes itself to gaae on excellence^ and 
become penetrated with the ideas of goodness and God. 

That miracles are not the proper foundations of faith, we 
think the unbelief of the Jews proves conclusively. Their case 
is a signal instance of the truth) that a mental bias is utterly in- 
accessible to a merely external instrument — that with a cluster 
of wrong ideas in the mindj no miracle could withdraw it froui 
its previous modes of thinking, and import into it a correct fititb. 
They might not be able to den v the miiade— but what of that } 
Would a miracle, if performed before ovr eyes, alter all our pre- 
vious impressions — would it destroy all our habitual ass oci a* 
tions — would it rerolntioniae our moral sympathies, and turn us 
out of all our past modes of feeling, hopmg, thinking > 
must know very little of our own minds if wc are inclined to 
ascribe to a miracle any such jjower. It would leave the moral 
affinities of our characters precisely as it found them. Our 
spiritual tastes, our favourite expectations, our peculiar biasses— 
the direction of our desires, the kind of ideas which our nature 
and habits had fsmiliaariaed us with, would all remain unchanged* 
A miiade would not touch these. A mirade is the setting aside 

s2 
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of a physical Law : there is surely no reason why the eye-wit- 
ne<?s of a miracle sliouh! instantly become changed in character 
and heart. He would certainly believe in the power of him 
who WTOught tlie miracle to produce sucli an effect, — but would 
that give him any new moral sympatliies with his character, 
would it attach him to it by spiiiLual affinities — would it make 
him love and appreciate qualities of life and heart towards which 
he had felt no attraction before — ^would it in a word give him 
that harmony of spirit without which there can be no religions 
fiuth ? A belief in supernatural power is a very different thing 
from faith^ in a religious sense, wfiich always implies a spiritual 
€Oimectif>?}, a sympathetic drawing of the mind — but it is only 
belief of the former kind, an acknowledgment of physical power, 
which would be produced even in an eye-witness of a miracle. 
The Jews were witnesses of Christ's miracles — but the lean- 
ing of their mural nature towards him, the bias of their tempers, 
expectations, spiritual aflfections, was nothing more after the 
miracle than before it. They still looked for a Messiah in the 
direction of their past habits-— their old associations remained— 
the miracle was wrought upon external nature, not upon their 
minds — it did not do them such violence as to enter within 
them, destroy their characters, and alter the whole cast and 
colour of their sympathies. Such a mirncle indeed nii^ht create 
faith — but only l)v nr,nihi]atin£{ oiir id* nt.tv hikI our w ill. When 
then we transport (Husclves to a tunc ni whieii the l)ehef of 
supernatural agency was not uneonmion, and amid a people the 
direction of whose sympathies in their expectation of a Messiah 
was most alien from Jesus^ we have little difficulty in explaining 
from the principles of human nature how it was that miracles 
wrought no effect upon their faith — ^that, to use his own phrasOj 
they "could not come to him" because there was nothing Kindred 
witliin to draw them towards him* The explanation is sound: 
but \\ hoever receives it is thereby admitting that miracles are 
not the proper foundations of faith. 

We know it may be said, by that kind of subtlety which per- 
plexes but always misses tlic true point of a question, that 
miracles are tlie proper foundations of faith, and would have pro- 
duced their effect as such even with the Jews, had it not been 
for an accidental superstition of their'Sy which familiarised them 
with the miracttlous, and rendered them impervious to the ar- 
gument derived from supernatural works. Now we answer, that 
the existence of this superstition is the very thing which shows 
that miracles cannot be the true foundations of faith: for how 
can tliat be a right foundation on which, thoii'^d) it is admitted, 
nolhuij^ need be built— and whidi a low credulity can vulgarise 
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and (Icpn ve of its power ? Tlie Jews rejected Jesus, though 
they believed his miracles: could thejr have rejected him if 
they had morally sympathized with him ? and what more is 
wanting to prove that moral affinities^ and not miracles, are 
the proper foundations of faith? If miracles were the only, 
or the convincing, evidences of a revelation, then neither the 
Jew nor the Heathen could have had an^ i)reponderating reason 
for embracing Christianity— for certain it is, that they regarded- 
thia miraculous power as in no way peculiar to either Jesua 
or his apostles. This belief in the supernatural was univenal 
at the time, and if this it was which accepted Christianity, and 
to which Christianity appealed as to a Judge — then it appealed 
to the lowest credulity, and was accepted only in common with 
the meanest superstitions. They who already believe in miracles 
of their own, will not of course accept a new religion merely 
because it too has miracles. Since this is a common quality^ 
there must be something else to determine their preference — 
and as Jew and Gentile both professed to have miracles of iheir 
own, Christianity, nothing distinguished in this respect, most 
have appealed to some other principle, and estabhshed itself on 
some other foundations of ftiith. It did appeal to other princi- 
ples— to spiritual perception — to the attniction by wliirli it drew 
human nature towards one who was its full and fauitk repre- 
sentative, who provided f or all its wants, and harnioinzed all its 
faculties, combining its various elements in the symmetry of a 
perfect mind. Wlioever felt himself (irasvn towards that mind 
by the power of sympathy, had a foundation, and the only 
foundation, toxfmth, No man can come unto me, except my 
Fatiher who hath sent me draw him/' * 

* " Many ChrlstlaBS," aayt Schleiermacher, (quoted by Ripley,) " remain in the 
error of ascrihinfj too great iinportanrp to wliat is merely external in the life and 
manifcttaUon of Chmt; whereas its importance properly consists in the fiict, that the 
Aillnett of the Godhead dwelt in him ; that he ranie down from heaven in the tenae 
which he early exprcsscrl, that )'»• h-\<\ no will hnt tliat of his Father; ami as he after- 
ward* said, that he had come to hiiuw the Father, and to make it possible for men to 
he taught of God. But ao kroff as we aeek the ground of fldth in Mm in anything 
external, in the mode in wliii li his earthly bein«j; boj^an. in the iiiirrirlrv \^bu !i ai rotn- 
paDicd bia activity among men, or in outward things by which he wait tlit>iingut»hed 
from other men, — we are not In the true way of I»e1ievlnf , and are yet tu^eet to 
mnnv dcmbt.-^, which wo Tipht long since to have got over. For a true and living 
fiiith will say to itself, These things indeed are so, as related in the Holy Scriptures; 
hut it might Iwve been otlierwite; and thl« fket can eitahlbh no essential difference 
between Christ and other men. The redemptioti uhi< li he brings depends alone on 
the (act, that the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in him ; that he came down from 
above to reveal to us the divine will, and to receive us into communion with his 
Heavenly FathiT ; that with the fullness uf the Oodhi-ad in him wiis niaiiiffsted the 
true and living image of the Eternal Being; and Uiat he has shown us by what be 
was, and what was in him, the brightness of the divine glory. To look alone on 
this inward character, to cling to this union of the divine and liunian irk him, to 
re^^rd him as the true and exhaustless source of all tbe divine communications 
liituugh grace to men, — this is the genuine, U\mj faith.*' 
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Wiiat, then, is the true position and use of miracles in the 
scheme of revelation ? They are not of any force as arguments 
for moral truths. There is no logic in this — Christ wrought a 
mirade^ and therafore Ood is good — or, Christ wrought a 
miradei and tbeiefore his character is the perfection of hnman 
nature, and the model for our imitation— or, Christ wrought a 
miracle, and therefore tlic human sonl is immortal—- or^ Christ 
wrought a miracle, and therefore man's true happmes*; consists 
in the ^^nhjnc^ation of the animal, and the devrloptnc nt of the 
spiritual, nature. All these propositions are true, but not one 
of tilt Tu is proved by miracle, or capable of bcini^ so proved. 
They rest upon quite other evidence — and nothnig would be 
more absurd than to adduce a miracle in proof of the goodness 
of God— or the happiness of Tirtae— or the meekness and 
majesty of Christ's example. Yet these are the very sool of 
Christianity — and therefore Christianity^, as a system of moral 
tnithSy does not make its appeal to miracles^ but to tiie moral 
nature of man. No moral truth can be proved by a miracle, 
for a miracle is only a physical fact — and a moral truth belongs 
to another class of subjects, whose evidence is to be found no- 
where lint in tlie human soul. If the main features of Christi- 
anity had not been made by divines and theoh»i^ians to rest upon 
miracles — if they had been offered to faith on tlie ground of 
their inherent excellence, their own ample attraelions for onr 
spiritual nature, how readilj, how oniTenally, would they have 
Men embraced by all who ndt that they had echoes within the 
souly and that Jesns ^^ as indeed the very ideal of hnmanity. 
Who would not be a Christian^ if to be a Christian required 
faith only in such truths as these — that the holy Jesus was the 
human irna^c of the mind of God, and that the universal Father 
is more perfect and more tender than his lioly and gentle child, 
by as much as Deity transcends humanity — that the character 
of tlte Christ is God's aim and purpose for us all, the result at 
which He desires everv individual to arrive through the disci- 
pline and sufferings ot earth — and that immort^ity was im* 
pressed upon that mind— that its profound sympathy with Uie 
spirit of God, the surrender of its own immediate interests for 
the sake of the purposes and drift of Providence — the identifi- 
cation of self with the divine will — the constant manifestations 
of a style of thought and action drawn on a wider scale thaii that 
of the present life, and that ])laced him in harmnny \\ ith l)etter 
worlds — that these marked iiim out as a being whose nature was 
adjusted to more glorious scenes— whose soul was out of due 
proportion to its merely earthly and external lot, and whose 
appropriate home must be the pure heaven of God ? Would 
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nny one refuse atlmission to these moral truths as they are ejivcn 
off to our souls from the pure life of Jesus, if he was permitted 
to receive them on their own evidence, and not required 
to arrive at them through a faith in miracles ? The trutlis 
speak for themselves: they address themselves to our moral 
nature^ and it is utterly inconceivable that a mirade can 
confer upon them any additional credibility* This is wor- 
thy of being seriously reflected upon. Can a miracle prove 
a moral truth } Is the human Boul immortal because 
Christ worked a miracle ? Is the example of Jesus seized 
npnn by our deepest sympathies, and felt to he the ideal of hu- 
manity, because Clirist worked a miracle? Do not these truths 
find an entrance to our hearts throu<:;h an entirely different 
channel, the channel of our spiritual atlinities ? The common 
answer will be^ that if Jesus who worked miracles asserted the 
immortality of the aoul^ it must be true. The flaw of the 
theory lies in this; that the miracles themselves require for 
their own proof, the authentication which the divine system, in 
connection with which they are found, gives to them. They 
cannot be established as independent facts, apart from that spi- 
ritual perfection which jnstifips r\nd «;eems to require them. Be- 
sides, the proofs of the authenticity of historical records, on 
which these alleged facts must be believed, depend upon an 
enormous mass of acquired knowledge, and cannot possibly be 
the univerml evidence of Christianity. The miracles of Chris- 
tianity are so far from being independent external evidences of 
its truths, that the very reverse is the fact, — it is the excel- 
lence of Christianity itself which gives credibility to its mira- 
cles. It is the religion which supports the miracles, and not 
the miracles the religion. We admit its supernatural origin 
because we feel that the religion itself is so divine, cut out so 
clear from the errors of man, that it mu?;t have been given off" 
direct from God. But this is setting nsicK^ t iie miracles as evi- 
dences, — and malting them find their own evidence in tlie spi- 
ritual glories of Christianity itself. Miracles are not proots but 
things requiring to be proved — and whose best proof is the 
matchless beauty and truth of the system which countemmces 
them. If Christianity as it appeals to our rational spirilual na- 
ture were less perfect than it is — no power could have attached 
credibility to its miracles, — they would have sunk it long since. 
It is the system, then, supports the miracles — not tlie miracles 
the system. We believe in its wonderful origin only because 
itself is so worthy of God. We do not say here are mirarles 
— therefore we will accept the moral truths of the system — 
but we say here are grand truths, and tbey are so grand that 
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we incline to assign to them a miraculoiM origin : the truths 
thus stand out, independent of the miracles, and whatever l>e 
their origin, sinre they thus recommend theni?^clvc s to our na- 
ture^ they ought to be no less dear to our licarls, no less binding 
upon conscience. This is one eminent advantage of this pos- 
ture of miracles — it leaves Cliristianity to be judged of — not 
as a supernatural fact of history, with its evidences in the ob- 
scure past, — ^bttt as a moral truth of nature and the common 
human heut, — with its evidences in the truths themselves* If 
miracles are the only proper foundations of faith, b it not ma- 
nifest til at this is to make the certain depend upon the uncer- 
tain ? Are we not to be devoted to the character of Jesus until 
we are Jirsf convinced of the integrity and accuracy of certain 
historians who relate certain miracles ' Is our moral sympathy 
to take no liold on Clirist until this lustorieal inquiry is tirst 
gone through and settled to our satisfaction? And if this cri- 
tical examination ended doubtfully, would the moral features of 
Christianity change their aspects — and should our affections and 
the aspirations of Conscience find nothing in its sreat author 
still to venerate and love ? The moral and spiritual lineaments 
of Christianity still speak for themselves — they require no ex- 
ternal evidence — ^we are as favourably placed for judging of 
them, ns John, or Mary, or Paul — ])ut the miracles do nrvt 
speak for themselves — they do not carry with them their own 
evidence — they rest upon testimony, and testimony at the 
best is notliing more than jirobable : to niuke them, therefore, 
the indis]}ensable luundations of failli, is to make the uneci tain 
support the certam. No man can he so sure that certain mira- 
cles were actually performed as he is sure that the moral image 
of Jesus, which he draws from the Gospel, is a model for hu- 
manity and worthy of all imitation. And if he draws this 
image, and loves tliis model, and sets it up as the ideal of Con- 
science, and beholds in its human harmonics the shadowed 
svirinjetry of the perfect mind of God, is he to ])e denied the 
name of Cliristian, only because he doubts whether, in the 
course of time, sosnctlting more of tlie marvellous than belonged 
to th§ original hn t.'i may not liave crept into tlie documents? 

We are far from regarding the Christian Miracles as doubt- 
fal. We are unable to account for Christianity without them. 
We see nothing in the circumstances of the age in which Jesus 
appeared capai}lc of originating his character ; nor can we ex- 
plain tlie modifications which took place in the views of his dis- 
ciples without the aid of these events; ]}ut if we held the 
miracles to be as doubtful as we now hold them to be true, what- 
ever logicians may say, we should not be able to part with our 
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faith in Jesus, — his character would still appeal to our moral 
sentiincnU radiant with beauty, and impressed with immortality, 
—it would still win our love and bind our conscience, — to our 
spiritual nature he would still appear the Ter^ ideal of the soul^ 
the perfect image of God, and the autiioritatiye model for man. 
And is not this to hare faith in Christianity ? If it is not, we know 
not what is. Were we to define Christianity, we should say it 
is the moral image communicated to each mmd by the character 
of Jesus, as delineated in the Gospels, and wliirh moral image 
Conscience consents to take as its guide and model. DiHerent 
minds will draw a different moral image from the historical 
sketch of Jesus contained in the Gospels ; but he who takes 
that image, as his best idea of duty, and his best programme of 
Heaven, is a Christian* Nothing is wanting to constitute a 
Christian, exce])t the internal acknowledgment that the charac* 
ter of Jesus affords us our best external aid to develop the 
Ideas of duty and of faith. It is historically not doctrinally we 
receive him : but from the history each mind can be required 
only to take up those elements and moral features which enable 
it to form and body forth its ideal of perfection. 

What was the purpose of the miracles of Jesus at the time 
they were performed ? 

The miracles of Christ fixed the gaze of the people upon his 
character, and for that purpose their agency was most impor- 
tant. They were ensigns and proclamations summoning every 
eye in the direction of Jesus. They did not prove the truths ' 
he uttered, but they marked him out as one w-ho was to be ob- 
served, and they rivetted attention upon all that he did and said* 
They were like that voice of God, — " This is my beloved son, 
hear i/e him but all the spiritual good was to result from that 
character, to which the miracle was only tlie means of directing 
attention. Indeed it is nut easy to cunccivc liow one like Jesus, 
so meek in majesty, could liuve arrested public observation, and 
held it upon himself, had it not been for these proclamations to 
attend. The character of the Saviour would certainly in that 
age have attracted little notice, had he possessed onlv the ordi* 
nary means of manifesting it. It might have been lost to us, 
because in that age of men so little analogous to the Christ, 
there was none to observe its quiet beauty, — to penetrate its 
deeper sentiments, — to perceive its profound but gentle unison 
with the spirit of Providence, — to note and preserve for after 
generations the stor)'^ of its divine beneficence. 

The miracles, too, are liiustrations of the moral greatness of 
Jesus. The grandeur and meekness of his character was ma- 
nifested through them. It has been said, with a profound trttth 
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and beauty, tlutt " the combination of the spirit of humanity, 
in its lowtiest, tenderest form, with the conscioasness of iin- 
riimlled and divine glories, is the most wonderful distinction of 
this wondeifdl character/' It would be an awful and perilous 
sift to be entrusted with superhuman power. Who that knows 
his own nature wfuild dare to accept of such a gift? What fan- 
tastic tricks, would not the wisest of us play before high Heaven? 
Yet liow lowly, how self-denying, how temperate in the nmTii- 
festations of this greatness, does Jesus appear? Even his ijcnc- 
ficence is not excessive. You see more of the spirit of bene- 
volence than of the outward act. There was no profusion of 
miracle affording outward relief. It has even been contended 
from this circumstance^ that Jesus was acquainted with the 
principles which the modem science of political economy applies 
to the treatment of the poor. This is strained and injudicious ; 
nevertheless it does manifest Jesus> with a singular wisdom and 
moderation, interfering as little as possible with the general 
course of God's Pnnndenre. He never violated in his miracles 
the spirit of his Father's natural administration of the Universe. 
Now this IS a strong proof that the miracles are facts. If they 
had been fictions of the historiai^s, would they have been con- 
ceived in such perfect keeping with all the rest of the character 
of Jesus ? Would the natural and the supernatural have con- 
spired to form such an harmonious image ? How suhlime ap- 
pear the graceful features of Jesus^ when we think of his ex- 
traordinary elevation above the outward necessities against 
which he oore himself so meekly. Those eyes which wept over 
Jerusalem, were illuminated with the unearthly lij;ht of pro- 
phecy ! Tliat hand, and those feet Tiniled to the cross, had dis- 
pelled disease, and walked upon the rushing wave ! That voice 
which poured forth only affectionate rememl;rances and rlyinnj 
prayers, had rebuked the storm and called back the dead to lite! 
TnUy if we view Jesus apart from his great powers, we lose 
mucn of the moral sublimity of his mind. Hie wonderful con- 
trasts of his character have a less ample delineation. The pe- 
culiar combinati n of circumstances amid which he had to work 
out his idea of perfection, was less difhcult. 

Why then, it will be asked, appear to be undermining the 
miracles, and at the same time asserting their importance ? 
We answer, that to give them their due importance is not to 
undermine them, and that to give them an undue importance 
may be to undermine Christianity. Let them take their proper 
place as a part of that machinery which originated Christianity, 
and which secured its successful propagation. Thev belong to 
the philosophical question respecting the origin and causes of 
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Christianit5% They have little connection with the far higher 
question of the essence and character of Christianity. How 
Christianity sprung up, not what Christianity is, is the question 
to whirls they apply. Even the miracle of the resurrection 
was far niorc a means of converting the Apostles, and spiritual- 
izing their views of the Messiah, inspiring them to be faithful 
preacHen of Jesus, than intended as a proof of the immoitaUty 
of the hitman souL 

Let not the miracles now then, hj a preposterous assumption 
that they are the w&j foundations of faith, prevent any mind, 
which may be constitutionally and hopelessly sceptical about 
them, from the delicious satisfartifin of a moral trust in Jesus. The 
only great question is, has Christ i;uiit y caught our spiritual sym- 
pathies? Has it given off to our souls an image of duty, which 
we take as our guide to God, and hold before us as our better 
conscience } Asa its moral lineaments in possession of our entire 
veneration? Are its blended humanity and yet unquenchable 
aspirings, its minglings of sublimity ana grace, our very ideal of 
a perfect human mind ? Is Jesus, serene, a£bctionate, holy, un» 
moved by passions, rising without cfTort to encounter difficulties^ 
antering alwaya into the spirit of his Father, and having an 
inaccessible peace in the heaven of his mind, the graTidcst pic- 
ture of our thought, our secret study, tiie most frequently con- 
templated, and the most deeply loved ? Is our own power of 
conceiving such a characterour strongest obligation to imitate it, 
and our most spiritual reason for believing that there must be a re- 
ceptacle for spirits hereafter in a world where such goodness shall 
be realized? We refer now to those who are constitutionally and 
hopelessly sceptical of miracles. Let not that scepticism disturb 
their /aiM in moral and spiritual Christianity. If they believe in 
the/Atii{^#signi6ed,let them not stumble at the sign. If their minds 
are so constituted that they find, after the most candid effort?? arid 
repeated trials, that miracles, whenever they intervene, ])resent 
an insuperable obstacle to their rational and sympathetic a[)prc- 
hension of Jesus — then we would say, do not lose Christianity for 
their sakes — they are not,and they cannot be the esscntiaib. Aloral 
impressions, moral convictions, make the genuine faith. Love^ 
Tenerate» imitate, sympathize with, follow the pure, meek, holy, 
benevolent, heaven-marked character of Jesus, and you are 
Christians. We know that others hold a different language; but 
we know not their warrant. 

Schleiermacher has so admirably described this state of con- 
stitutional, and, we fear, with some, unavoidable scepticism with 
regard to miracles, with its remedies, — that we shall endeavour 
to strengthen, by his words, our feebler statement : — 
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" Even at the preseDt day» — aud we cannot ascribe it tu liostUity 
against the dealings of God with the hamio race through Christ, — 
there are many wdU disposed persons snzioiis for the salvation of their 
souls, to whom the miracles of the Lord are a .stumbling blodk. They 
say, ' If only these histories were not there,' which always give them 
a new puzzle, concerning which thev can scarcely avoid the thought 
that they ov^e their origin to the credulity of the multitude ; if only these 
lustories were not there, and the form of the Kedeemer, separated from 
all this, stood before them in the purity of his love, in the power of his 
word, in the eublimlty of his thought, in the certainty with which he 
ppokc of his relation to the father, nnd told to roan what he had learned 
from God ; ' if this alone had been presented to up. divested of all that 
is miraculous, how easy then,' say they, ' would have been our laiih. 
But now we are always repelled anew by these things ; we most sus* 
peet the whole narrative, because it is combined with so much that 
contradicts universal experience and its laws/ 

" This certainly is a great unhappine^s for a time like our own, — that 
so many frliould be attracted on the one side bv tluMieods of their inward 
experience, and repelled on the other by their judyuieut on a subject 
which falls entirely within the province of the understanding. But if 
this need be only genuine and deeply felt,— may not a soul to which the 
wished for salvation is presented overcome these merely apparent diffi- 
culties ? ' Have you not,' I would say to such souls, • have you not 
another history wliich you can net against this ? Have you not the his- 
toricid testluiouy of the eiiccts which a living communion with the Re* 
deemor has produced on those who lived with him and gave themsdvea 
to him ? Have you not the wonderful history of the founding of a com* 
munity through him, bv means of such men, — almost without exception 
uncultivated in the ordinary sense of the word, familiar with no art or 
science, — as were the disciples of our Lord ? Are you not comiielled to 
believe this history, because it is connected with your present experience, 
because it stands before your ejres, because the' whole condition of the 
world has been decided by its influence ? Well, then, if you must believe 
in this, see that you cherish it. If even now, so far as you open your 
spiritual eye in love, you can obtain the tcstiinonv of those who were 
rescued from the deepest distress of mmd, as soon as they entered into a 
living relation with the Redeemer of the world ; if you can daily repeat 
this experience, then unlock your hearts. I pray ; forget all tiie hUnd 
whose eyes he has opened, the lame whom he has made to walk, the 
deaf whose ears he has unsealed, the dumb, the bands of whose tongue 
he has loosed, — forget all the sick whom he has healed ; and keep only to 
these separate histories of his unchangeable influence on the inner nature 
of man,— -keep only to this one history, that the office of preaching 
reconciliation proceeded from him, — and then you will alto be able to 
believe in the words of the Apostle, that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to himself. ' " 
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Abt. YIII^FATHBR MATHEW. 

It has long been felt that no very extensive and permanent im- 
provement could be effected m the moral and physical condition 
of Ireland, unless Capital were attracted abundantly to that 
country, whilst unfortunately the reckless and violent habits of 
the people have hitherto opposed an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to its introduction. The only class from whom a c^ood 
deal might have been expected, the landliolders, have unfortu- 
nately done but little. Capital might with comparatively little 
chance of loss have been employed in the improvement and 
more systematic ddtivation of the land; but nnfortunatdv most 
of the great Irish landlords, beins at the same time English 
proprietors, have looked to their Irish estates as a source of 
reventie only, and, Vfhere they have employed any portion of 
their surplus means productively, have preferred their EngUsh 
propertv rs a more convenient field for investment; whilst the 
smaller class of Irish proprietors have rarely found that their 
revenue was more than adequate to the expenses of their hos- 
pitable hut profuse mode of Uving. 

The consequence of this state of things has been most de- 
plorable. The land has been cultivated m small plots by an 
almost countless multitude of small tenants, possessing but little 
skill or knowledge, and even if they had possessed tiiese qua* 
lities, utterly unable from want of capital to make them available. 
From the irregular nature of their occupation, their mode of life 
has l)ccn the very opposite to one of quiet uniform industry, 
while their pecuniary reward has been reduced ])y competition 
to the very lowest point compatible with tlie bare support of 
animal life. It was scarcely possible that these circumstances 
should not have engendered habits of recklessness and intem- 
perance* Shut out from all domestic comforts, and occasionally 
in danger of wanting tJie bare necessaries of life, the Irish pea- 
sant has obtained a temporary relief from the wretchedness of his 
condition by indulgence in physical stimulants ; while frequent 
and unavoidable want of occupation, by multiplying the opportu- 
nitics, has necessarily tended to strengthen the habit of intem- 
erance. His frequent acts of violence may, with few exceptions, 
e traced either to intemperance, or to the fear of he ing d riven 
by the urgent claims of bis competitors for land into a state of 
absolute starvation. 

Any direct attempt to increase the means of profitable em- 
ployment in the yariomi arts of dinliswd life, amongst a people 
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who for so long a period have been confirmed in habits of 
intempeianee and Tiolenoei can only be very partially aucoessfii]. 
The first itepmnst neoeaaarily be to effect a change in their moral 
habits^ and those who have devoted themselves to this task 
are entitled to the highest praise ; for if their efforts should be 
anccessful even on a single point, a first step will thereby be 
j^ained, from wbicli nil the sncreeding ones must tiU in lately fol- 
low in a !]^rnfluaiiy acceieraled proi^rcssion. The smallest rhange 
for the better in the habits; of tlie jieople gives some additional 
confidence to the possessor of ea])ilal, wliilst tlie smallest addition 
to the productive capital, raises the couditiou of some portion 
of the people, and tends to strengthen and extend any moral im- 
provement wfaich may already bare been effected among them. 

No one who baa attended to the ooune of eventa in Ireland^ 
for some years past, can have failed to observe, that on two points^ 
and those of great importance, some progress has been made ; 
on one, the improvement has been slow, but it is likely to be 
permanent ; on the other it has been more rapid, but perhaps 
(until we can speak from a longer experience) there is less cer- 
tainty of its j)ermanence. 

All the peculiar evils of Ireland had for centuries been very 
serioujii)' aggravated by a lax aud. partial admmiiitration of jus- 
tice. Of late years the Government of Ireland has certamly 
not been obnoxious to that charge. The law has been, on the 
whole, fairly and impartially administered ^thout any system- 
atic leaning to this or that political party, to this or that reli- 
gious creed. The people have thus been enabled to make one 
step in the first great lesson of civilized life, (a lesson, which if 
it be not taught them by their rulers, they can never learn at 
all,) to respect the law ; and great and deserved honour will be 
given to those who, for an object of such paramount importance 
to the welfare of the people they were called upon to govern, 
have patiently submitted to much personal obloquy and misre- 
presentation. Without this first great pi«liminary step it seems a 
matter of donbt whether any attempt <tf a more direct land 
could be suoeessfoL 

The second great step has been gained for the people of Ire- 
land by the efforts of an individual, who haa effected his noble 
purpose without any aid from station, rank, or wealth. The 
success of Fatlier Mathewin reclaiming the Irish peasantry from 
the immoderate use of ardent spirits, (the worst of their vices, 
because it is the principal source of all the others,) proves in a 
very striking manner how much may be accomplished by ener- 
getic perseveranoe in some one simple object of great and recog- 
nused utility. Thia now celebrated Puwk Meet is a man of 
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simple liabits and unassuming manners, entirely devoid of all 
merely personal ambition^ aiid poneesing no very remarkable 
talents; and even his ontorical powers^ which are oonnderable^ 
derive their chief force less from any previous onlttvatioii^ than 
from an earnest conviction of the importance and excellence of 
the work in which he his engaged* 

We shall make no apolog}' to our readers, for laying before 
tliem a very sliort account of the labours of this great and good 
man ; the subject cannot fail to be of interest to tliose who 
sympathize with the great mass of their Irish fellow subjects. 

It was early in the spring of 1838^ that a Roman Catholic friar 
(Father Mathew, as he is nsoally called,) was prevailed upon by 
some friends of his, Ctnakera in the city of Coric, to become a 
member of a Temperance Society which they had founded there. 
He had no sooner entered the Society, than he found that its 
rules were ill adapted to accomplish the purpose for which they 
had been framed, aful with the energy and sin[!;le-min(!ednes3 
which are his principal characteristics, he immediately proceeded 
to remodel it. A new Society was founded on the 10th of April 
of that year, and the large number of persons who joined it, and 
the fidelity with which they adhered to their pledge, soon attracted 
attention in the country surronnding Cork. A report became 
current amongst the common people that a priest who lived there 
possessed an infiallible cure for dmnkenness; their love of the mar- 
vellous led them to ascribe his success to supernatural agency, 
and so rapidly did this belief gain ground, that oefore the vear had 
elapset^, tfic h'l^h roads lending to Cork from nil parts of tfie coun- 
try, were daily tlironged by people on their i)ilii;riniage (as they 
called it,) to Father Mathew. For several montlis, the numbers 
daily increased, and the distance from wliirh the pilgrims came 
became greater, until it frequently happened tliat parties started 
from a distance of one hundred miles, and came up by regular 
marches, getting drank every night as long as tbdr money lasted, 
which they called taking their farewell of whiskey. The impres- 
sion which such a journey must have left on the minds of the 
pilgrims, contributed probably in some degree to the remarkal)le 
fidelity with which they adhered to the pledp:e wliich was immc- 
diatoly afterwards administered to tiioni. In the summer of 1839 
tlie writer of this account was at Limerick, wliich had furnished 
a larger number of }iilgrims than any otlier town of Ireland, and 
was tiit'i e informed by persons most likely to be acquainted with 
the facts, (viz. police magistrates, and masters of manuilMitorieSy) 
that only two persons had, up to that period* been known to 
violate the pledge, and that of these two persons^ one had died, 
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And the other had gone mad shortly afterwards, which circum- 
stances had inoalealably strengthened the pre-existing belief in 

supernatural agency. 

Late in 1839, strong representations having been mnde to Itini 
of the benefits he might confer by proceeding in jiers on to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Father Mathew d*. tt rniinud upon 
visiting Limerick. The crowds of people who flocked into t]ie city 
from all parts of the adjacent country, and their eagerness to get 
near enough to see or touch him^ is described as most remarhable 
by the military and the police^ who were eye-^tnesses of the 
scene; but what is more extraofdinary^ no accounts followed of 
yiolations of a pledge taken in this hasty manner by hundreds 
and even thousands at a time. During the remainder of tliis year 
Father Mathew visited several other places in the South of 
Ireland, and in the spring of 1810 he determined to venture npoii 
the great experiment of a visit to the Irish metropolis, 'l lie 
experiment was completely successful ; on tiie last day of the 
single week that he spent in Dublin, where he had already ad- 
ministered the pledge to no less than 50^000 persons, undimi^ 
nished numbers were seen pressing forward to the steps of the 
Custom House, and kneeling down m parties of IfiOO each, bare- 
headed and in the midst of heavy rain, to listen to the exhor- 
tation of the priest, and to repeat after him the words of the 
promise."^ Since that period Father Mathew has successively 
visited almost every ]>lare of importance tlirougliout about two- 
thirds of the southern division of Ireland; hebas mndc a second 
visit to Dublin, in the course of which tlie pledge was adminis- 
tered to about R0,000 persons ; and at the beginning of the 
present year he csLnuated at upwards of J,000,000, the total num- 
ber of persons by whom from first to last the pledge had been 
taken.t 

The proofs of the success of the movement, and of its effect 
on the general habits of the people, are exc^dingly striking. 
In the year 1840, the falling off in the revenue from excise 

• Tlie words of the Pledge are as follows: " I pronuse to nbstaiti from all intoxica- 
ting drinks, except used medirinnlly, and by onkr of a medical laaii, and to discoun- 
tenance the cause and practirr i ; tt inpcr nuf." The form of kneeling down bare> 
headed was adopted by Father Mathew piiiuipally (or ronvcniencc sake, and to 
preserve order among such great numbers, as well as to make the ceremoajr mote 
Improsviv e. 

f Tlsi [ uiulK r of person? to whom, i^nch ocrn«.ion, the pledge wns ndminislered, 
was estimated by the police or military, vvliu were always employed to keep Qtict^ in 
the fikllowlngr mode, which docs not seem to lie liable to enj great inaeeofMy. The 
greatest number of persons who ci • 1 1 hr n losed within a ring, formed by some given 
number of the policemen or soldiers, w<u tirst exactly ascertained by counting. The 
pledge was iidmitiistered to aoccenite balcfaea Ibniied in thi» way^aod the Mcertained 
number ef the fiiat batch was aaramed aa traa Ibr all the aucccediaigooci. 
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dutks in Ireland amounted to £50(),()00, and from this fact it 
has been inferred by persons most competent to form an opinion 
on tlie subject, that the actual decrease in the consumption of 
ardent spirits in that year is to the extent of about JSI^OOO^OOO* 
The effect of moreanng temperwioe on the frequency of dimes 
of yiolenoe is equsUy remarkable. The following extract from 
the returns of crime made to the Government^ which are as 
accurate as unceasing care, and an admirable machinery for 
the purpose can make them, shows the number of cases of intoxi- 
cation, and of such other offences as may be considered more 
immediately to originate in intemperance, in each successive 
year, from a period prior to the commencement of Father 
MatheMr's labours to the present time. 



Return of the number of offences, of eadi of the Classes men- 
tioned below^ as reported hj tiie Constabulary and Committee 
in Ireknd during each of tne years mentioned. 



1 1837. 1 1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


Homicide • • • « 


230 


247 


189 


125 


Agp;ravated Assault "1 
Assault endangering Life j 


958 


Ces7 

\154 


501 
3(>0 


381 
196 


Asi^auit on Police 


91 


89 


y6 


49 


Faction Fight 


18 


14 


20 


4 


Riot • • . • . 


157 


121 


85 


58 



Return of the undermentioned ofienccs not specially reported by 
theConstabuhury^but summarily disposed of by the Magis- 
trates! or smit by them to trial at Assizes or Unarter Vi- 
sions during each of the years mentioned. 





1837. 


1838. 


1889. 


1840. 


Intoxication . 


• • 


34^9 


48,173 


43,464 


25,419 


Common Assault . 




30,380 


33,901 


26,305 


20,793 



With reference to the second Table, it is important to ob- 
VoL. III. No. n.'^New Seria. t 
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sen e, that the increase in the number of reported cases of in- 
toxication for the year 1838 is not attributed by tlie Inspector- 
General of the Constabulary to an increase in the number of 
offences of that kind aetouly committed, but to the effect of a 
circular which about that period he addressed to the Con- 
stabalary, calling upon them to exerdse greater Tigilanoe in 
taking up drunkards. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Persons taken into 
custody by the Dublin Metropolitan Police for Intoxication 
and Assaults during tlie years 1839 and 1840. 



Years. 


Intoxication. 


Assaults. 


1839. 


19,236 


2,850 


1840. 


14,627 


1,656 



It is very greatly to the credit of Father Mathew and his co- 
adjutors, thnt tlir Sonoty 1ms been kept entirely free, altlmu^h 
not without ji^rcat ditiiculty, from any kind of exclusive religious 
or political feeling. It is open to all without distinction, and 
amongst its most ardent supporters are to be found persons of 
all religious persuasions, and of every shade of political party. 
On the medal there is a religious device of the Pumd Lamb and 
the Crucifix, with the motto In hoc signo vincesy'' but the 
medal is given only to those who apply for ity and all persons 
who roerelv take the pledge from Father Mathew are thereby 
constituted members of the society. It is a remarkable fiact, 
that he was at first opposed by the clergy of all denominations, 
and by none more than by those of his own Church; and, 
altliough they have been forced into participation and apparent 
approval by the general enthusiasm on the subject, they still 
continue to regard the influence wiucli he exercises with some 
jealousy. 

The belief of supernatural power has undoubtedly contri- 
buted something to Father Mathew's success, but it is proper 
to state that he Ikus not himself given the smallest encourage* 
roent to any such belief. From the beginning he has miformly 

and publicly disclaimed all pretensions to miraculous power for 

any purpose whatever, and his extraordinary success is, no 
donbt, maitdy attributable to his own simple and energetic 
character and style of eloquence, and to the actual experience of 
tens of thousands of his converts of the intrinsic goodness of the 
cause which he advocates. 
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The opportunity which the popular enthuwm hn affi>rded 
him of making money hj the sate of medals has naturally heen 
made the ground for an imputation on him of interested motivea. 
It has heen made, however, to a wonderfully sHght extent, and 

only when his name first becjan to attract attention. Now that 
all the farts roitticcted with the subjprt have for a long period 
heen under the observation of the |>u1)Iic, the cliarge is, on all 
hands, admitted to be entirely uiitouiKled. Wherever a sur- 
plus has been left, it hu6 been appropriated to Charitable pur- 
poaesi but at Cork, the more permanent scene of Father Mathew's 
laboorSfthe number of medala distributed is so small, as compared 
with the number of those who take the pledge, that, after paying 
a salary to the person em ployed to distribute them,aud after carry- 
ing to account those which are given to such as are considered too 
poor to pay for tliem, no balance has remained applicable to any 
purpose. Indcrd, \vc have good [rrounds to believe that, in his 
private fortune, Father Mathew iias been a loser by the cause 
in which he has been so patriotically engaged. He has certainly 
given several remarkable proofs of liis disinterestedness. It is 
stated, and we have reason to know truly stated, that some of 
his nearest relations, who were engaged in business as distillersj 
have been seriously injured, in a worldly point of view, by the sue* 
cess of the Temperance Movement, and he has himself uniformly 
declined all those opportunities of personal distinction which his 
success and consequent celebrity have thrown in his way, from 
the rare and most praiseworthy fear of lessening his influence 
with the people, and injuring the great cause which he had 
undertaken.* 

* Dttrinf bb flnt vnlt t» DnbKii, the Lotd Lieutenant pteited Father Mathew to 

dine with hiin, and told him thnt ho would invite to meet him «onie pcrsn:; ^^ ho were 
desiroiu of making bi» acquaintance, and whom be could hardly have an opportunity 
of meeting under other eireumstaneee. This invitation lie begiped to lie permitted to 
drclinc, cxcusin^,' hlmsflfi^n '1u nnd of his simple habits, and of the determination 
he had made to preserve ilitrtn, from a belief that on that preftcnration depended, to 
aome entente hb InSttenco with the people, and eonsequently hi« aoeccM in llM «oA 
in which ho h*d devoted himielE 
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Art. IX.— childhood, Illustrated in a Selection from the 
Poets. By H. M. R. London : Harvey and Darton. 1841. 



Childhood illustrated by the Poets; — ^the golden age in the 
golden light of genius ; — those whose souls are ever fresh, sitting 
by that freshest " well" of living water and discoursinff 5 — the 
heaTO^est minds, telling all they feel and knour of the heaven- 
Hest form of human natnre ; — from snch a combination of '^divine 
subject,'* with ** the vision and the faculty divine,** we must have 
a collection of the traest poetic things. The title of the book 
announces the treasures it contains ; — Childhood, as regsided, 
not by this poet nor by that, but — by TiiF Poets ! 

The very idea of such a work was singularly i^ceful and 
happy, just such an idea as secured its own inost successful 
realization, and which, when it came into the nund of one wish- 
ing to contribute something to the lovely and holy influences of 
domestic life, must have stirred it with a sensation of sadden 
joy, with the consciousness of the Eurbk a, ' I have found it 1* 
There is no other period of life that could thus have concen- 
trated upon itself the Poetic Mind, for there is no other period 
that has a unity. The fountains of all rivers have a common 
Genius, — the Nymph mi-^^ht be clmraetcrized, but the Rivers,— 
who will characterize i/wui, or reduce them to a unity ? the 
arrotvy Rhone, the muddy Rhine, the yellow Tiber, the tmijcstic 
Thames. And so with Man, — he presents one aspect, one cha- 
racter only near the fountain. Let the stream run, and tlien 
we get out of Poetry into Potamology. 

It was quite impossible that such a Book should not be as 
beautiful in execution as it was in conception, for it summoned 
to its aid, throughout all times, the genius of the Poets. At 
the same time we must exprcRS our feeling that the poets 
have not done their duty by so choice a subject. They have not 
turned their deep eyes into tlje heart of Childhood. Words- 
worth is the only one of the i'uets who has studied childhood ; 
who has dwelt upon it with the steadfast, loving, reverential gaze 
which could alone see into its depilis, or do justice to the nature 
of childhood, so profound yet so elastic, so simple yet so mys- 
terious. In this volume there are only a few lines from Shak- 
speare, and nothing from Milton, Spenser, Chaucer, Pope. 



poetic things ever said of Childhood, we must go to the Sa- 
viour of Mankind, — to him who had the deepest insight into 
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Hnmuiit^. Their Angels do always behold the face of my Fa- 
ther who 18 in heaven.'' Unless ye become as a little child^ ye 
shall not enterthe kingdom of God/* ^ Whosoever shall humble 

himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of Heaven." Whoso shall receive one snch little child in my 
name, receiveth me." 

In selectin::^ one or two Specimens of this rich volume, we 
shall take, as most mteresting, those that are most likely to be 
new to our readers. 

There are some lines, bearing the initials of the editor, ad- 
dressed to her firstborn son, which are in every way beautiful. 
We especially admire the holy maternal feeling rising into 
more elevatea sentiment, the mother yielding her son £rom her 
loving breasty to purchase for himself a nobler love, by a str^ 
nuous life of tnie service to God and Man. The generosity of 
the last four lines, the willing surrender of her place to a stran- 
ger, is perhaps a little beyond even " mother's love." Has the 
distance of tne day, and the imaginary nature of the vision, not 
contributed to that self displacement ? 

** * Bless thee, may Heaven bless thee, my sweet boy/ 

My fond heart whimpers oft when none can hear; 

Bless thy young face, thy speaking glance of joy. 
Thy glowing cheek, where childhood s transient tear 
Seldom hath dimmed Ae smile, to me so dear; 

Thy voice, whose Inrd-like music doth proclaim 
The untsnght gladness springing in thy Iweast ; 

Or now in murmuring tones thy mother's name 

Breathes from thy parted lips, when i;critly press'd 
With kiss of holiest love, she lays thee down to leat. 

And when bv pleop'p ?oft tnurh tliv laurrhinfr eyes 
Are lightly closed, lingering, i love to gaze 

Upon thy peaceful beauty, till arise 
Bright viaimis o'er my flonl of fntnre days,- 
Of boyhood's fearleai troth and well-earned piaiae. 

Of youth's first pare and ardent love of all 
The good and beautiful In nature found,— 

Of manhood, foremost at his country's call. 
Her freedom to defend, and see unbound 
Chains ^ieh too long have borne her children to the ground. 

Thus doth my hopeful fancy dare to trace 
The bright perspective of approaching years ; 

For how can I behold that traaqnil face. 
And thindc Care's withering touch or Sorrow's tears 
Most quench its light ? Bat why these boding fears f 
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I know that thou in life's distress must sbar% 

But at thy ?ide, the cherished of thy lom, 
A fond and faithful one 1 picture there, 

Whose £^tle voice each sorrow shall remove^ 

Or lead thy chastened heart to rest in God abovo 1" 

There is great repose and &nish in the following sonnet by 
the Rey. J. Johns : — 

Om a Child sheprng im u Thmder Storm, 

•* Beautiful innocence that thus can sleep. 

While the skv flushcB ])alc, hke hate in ire ; 

And near and neaier, deeper and more deep. 
The thunder s roar tills up the chasms of fire I 
Hiqii art a Type of that we should desire, 

Were onr denrea and wisdom's one — of peace 
Centred within, that no commotion dire 

Cnn from without unsettle — thnt nt ease 

(Like the Christ sleeping on the battling seas, 
Or thou, ben^th the thunder, gentle child,) 

Into its own calrndq^he ean tarn, and pleaae 
Itself with its own heavenly dreams, though wild 

The lightnings quiver and the thunders roll :— 

Yest the tme fiearkss is the gniltkas soul. " 

Onr last «xtract mnat be the following eztremely tweet aad 
greoeful ^Bab/e Sotig»^ by Uie EdHor:— 

*' Low-murmured worda I iieai', motiier i 
When I am Ihst asleep. 
Which mingle in my dream, mother I 
And almost make me weep. 

Soft kisaes too I led, mother I 
Warm on my lips and eyes« 

And a gentle hreath upon my cheek. 
That on thy bosom lies. 

The little angels round me, 

My soul with them would keep, 
But my henrt is linked with thine, mother I 

And I waken from my sleep. 

I wake—and bending o'er mc, 

lliine eyes look into mine — 
Tlie whispering voice, the loving kisa. 

Sweet mother ! they are thine." 
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Art. I.--SKETCHES OF PAULUS. 

Skizzen aus meiner Bildungs — und Lthcns — Geschichte zum 
Andevkci} an mein 50 jahriges Jubildum ron T)r. Heinr. Eberh, 
Goftlob Pail I IAS, grosherzogj. Badiscln n Ge/t. Kirc/ienraih, 
Professor dcr Theologie und Philosojihie, Heidelberg und 
Leipsig. 1839. 

Sketches of nuf L\fe and LUerary Hutory. By Dr. H. E. G« 
Paulus. 

This small volume was published by Dr. Paulus in commemora- 
tion of the 17th April 1839, the fiftieth anniyersarv of his ap- 
pointisient to the Profeasor'a chair i a day cefebrated amofw the 
Germane as a jubilee. A choir, acoompanied by some of Dr. 
Paulus's friends, surrounded hia houae before ann-riae, and 
ushered in the day by singing a hymn of welcome composed for 
the occasion. During the morning various deputations waited 
on Dr. Paulus and presented him with congratulatory addresses, 
not only from the several faculties of the University of lieidel- 
bert?, but likewise from the theological professors of almost all 
the Universities of Germany.* These addresses were signed by 
men entertaining and advocating the most opposite religious 
Tiewa. Dojpnatic differences were lost aight ofy and Dr. Paulas's 
warmest friends and his most strenuous opponents seemed alike 
anxious to express their sympathy with one whose life had been 
devoted to the investigation and elucidation of truth : — ^to testify 

* We regret to lay Berlin wm mi exception. Dr Marheineeke wished and pro- 
posed an address, but his vote was negatived by two of the Professors. Dr. Heng- 
stenberg wrote a letter to Dr. Paulus, alleging ns a reason, that it was not usual for 
the Profeason of the University of Berlin to make any public demonstratioii of tbeic 
•ymiMthy on such occasions. 
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their admiration of his candid avowal of opinion, and nns\ver\'ing 
adherence to the mnvictions of his own mind: — and, whilst in 
many instances dissentins' altogether from his conclusions, to 
acknowledge their full a])preciati«n of the invaluable services 
rendered by hliu Lo theology and to philosophy. On the follow- 
ing day a deputation was sent from uie chief magistrate. conndU 
and a committee of tbe citizens of the town of Hfsidelberg, to 
testify their feelings of high esteem and veneration for Br. Paulus^ 
and their sense of his great merit, and of tlie ser>Mces he had 
lendered to the town and University. This deputation repre- 
sented the expressed fteling of five hundred of his fellow citi- 
zens, who had subscribed a petition to that effect. 

On tlic Jiu! of July a deputation arrived, consisting of four 
gentlemen, of whom two were clergymen, bearing an address 
from one hundred and eighty-two clergymen and lay members of 
the Synod, in the twelve Dioceses of Rhenish Bavaria. 

We give a few sentences of this address* Rare are the in- 
stances in which to unintemipted exertion in scientific pursuit, 
conducted with unnsnal force of mind, an extraordinary length 
of duration is also conceded. So much the greater, then, is the 
gratitication experienced by ourselves, and by all who are sin- 
cerely devoted to the cnnse of evangelical light, that tliis so rare 
felicity — highly venerated Professon — it has pleased divine Pro- 
vidence to confer upon you.". ....... "A very large part of tlie 

Protestants in llheaish Bavaria, and amongst them very many 
of the clergy, who reflect with pride on the privilege they have 
enjoyed of attending your public instructions, unites with the 
▼ery numerous body of your admirers, to acknowledge with 
heartfelt gratitude their sense of your distinguished and meri- 
torious exertions for the extension and advancement of theologi- 
cal science, and of your long combat in the cause of light, of 
truth, and of jnstire." 

The many a(ldress( refeived hv l^r. Paulas are given at length 
in tliis volume. Some of ihem are in Latin, some in German. 
They arc all written in the same strain of ardent admiration, 
and breathe the same spirit of grateful love and reverence to- 
wards one who seems to be umrenally recognised by his 
countrymen as the Master-mind of his age, as well as the moat 
sincere, the most excellent of men. 

Dr. Paulus's answers and warm acknowledgments are touching- 
ly beautiful, from the genuine feeling and simplicity they exhibit. 
The subjoined skctt h of his literary history — dedicated by him 
to all who took part in his jiibihT — will be found full of interest 
by those who are nrqnainted with the views and writings of 
this Apostle of Rationalism." 
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Dr. PiMilus seems to have felt all the difficulty of writing of 
himself. ** The attempt to describe oneself/' he says, is al- 
ways a hazardous undertaking; yet in old age we feel so dif- 
ferent from what we were in our youth, that we are able to look 
back on our early years almost with the eyes of n stranc^er : we 
take as it were a telescopic view of the distant past, aiul tiiat 
view is consequently less liable to be a partial one." Yet never 
was apolog)" less called for; the total absence of egotism — of 
every selfish consideration — is particularly striking in this most 
pleasing autobiographical sketeh. The singleness of Uie author's 
aim is apparent in every page. His object is to show how 
entirely his religious opinions are the result of earnest and 
patient inquiry, and of the most sincere conviction. The 
memoir embodies his particular views, but his anxiety is not so 
much to cfiforre these upon others, however true and important 
they may appear to himself ; his most ardent desire is tliat 
others should feel as he feels, that truthfulness — an absolute and 
fearless faithfulness to conviction, to conmction arising from 
honest investigalion — is man's highest, most imperative dutyj 
and that in so far only as he b faithful to his convictions^ does 
he act in conformity with the will of God. 

Dr. Paulus was born in 1761, at the small village of Leonbuig 
in Wiirtemberg. When nine years of age, his mother died, and 
bis father being dissatisfied with his progress at the public 
school, removed him from it, and became his sole tutor. Dr. 
Paulus dwells with fond and grateful remembrance on these 
early years, passed under the ])aternal roof. The father's 
method of instruction was very admirable, and his own indus- 
trious habits and steady application had a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon the mind of his boy. Pbulos's love of reading 
seems to have been very great. He read indiscriminately aU 
the tales and romances ne could lay hb hand upon ; and when 
he had exhausted a large store of German books of this descrip* 
tion, he ransacked his father's library to discover new treasures. 
Here he found Fenelon^s Telemnchus, and an Elzevir Homer 
with a Latin translation. lie read these with avidity, thoufirh 
at that time altogether for the sake of the story. He would 
often of an evening take refuse in the then vacant study, and 
by twilight, and even by moonlight, pursue the exciting adven- 
ture to the end^ till his curiosity was satisfied. The iBneid» 
though mastered with difficulty, was indnded in this romance 
reading ; and if much was pened over without being under* 
stood, the boy found pleasure in tracing and following the 
historical thread interwoven with the fiction ; and he delighted 
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greatly in the btgh-flowing diction^ at once grand, sonoronSy and 
rich in thought. 

Dr. Paulus thinks this kind of reading, which occupied so 
many of the leisure hours of his boyhood, was highly useful 
to him. 

'* The fepresentationt of fictitious dFcamstaoces, positioiis* and ex- 
ploits, which not overstep the limits of human possibility. led me 
always to the contemplation of the actual — matter of fact — historical 
ground of human existence. I loved tlif iMtal and the noble, but not 
that whicli transcended the bounds of the possible. By comparing the 
fictitious delineations I met with in these works of taste, with historical 
facts* and real lifie, I acqnircd the habit, not only of analysiog the wide 
distinctions which exist in human characters, and of observing the 
practical influences "vvhich they exercise upon each other, but likewise, 
more especially, of inquiring into the j>robable causes of actions and 
events narrated as historical. The more we accustom our minds to the 
contemplation of that which is humanly possible, the less liable shsU we 
be to take a one* tided view of actaal occurrences. Not only shall we 
find it difficult to persuade ourselves to refer all things to one exclusive 
sonrce, to good, or to evil ; but we shall also discover — what is of the 
first importance in all historical investigations — that events are rarely 
the consequence of one solitary cause — that those occurrences which 
appear to us extraordinary, as well as those which we term ordinary, 
result firom a combination %A motives and causes, and aimt of^ ntUwrat 

The father's favourite study was mathematics; he was much 
habituated to reasoiung and demonstration, and he felt par- 
ticular pleasure in training his boy to take part in logical dis- 
cussions. He encouraged him to inquire the ^ wherefore 
of all that came under his observation, and incited him, if 
possible, to seek out Uie answer for himselfi The father had a 
particularly clear and felicitous mode of expressing himself, and 
of simplifying his subject. It was moreover a principle with 
him, and his daily practice, to explain the grounds of any 
opposition or difference of opinion he miglit express, studiously 
avoiding the exaction of a mere submissive acquiescence on the 
part of his children. Upon one subject however, and upon that 
alone — ^rendering the distinction so much the more marked and 
striking — ^he pursued an exactly opposite course. If reli^ooj 
or, more strictly speaking, mysterious matters of belief, came 
under consideration, any objection raised against the evidences 
adduced, or the explanations given, invariably disturbed the 
father's equanimity, and excited his displeasure. 

Tliis iuconsistency in his father's conduct, this unwillingness 
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to admit any reasoning or questioning upon the subject of 
religion, whilst iiiTestisatlon and inquiry were encooraged on 
all other subjects, produced a powerful effect upon Pkiulus ; it 
gave birth to many a painful doubt respecting that belief which 
Was so dogmatically taught : — in short it determined the direc- 
tion of his whole future life. 

Dr. Paulus gives an interesting explanation of the cause 
of his father's intolerance of religious inquiry. We have 
curtailed the account, but have retaiiied his own words as far 
as this was possible, lluw naturally did the superstition of the 
father engender in the mind of the son that disbelief of the 
marrellous and the supernatural whidi oonstitated him^ in 
maturer age, a Rationalist I 

** My father," savs Dr. i'uulus, *' wr'^ tlie (itH( lating cler^'vinnri in the 
small village of Leoiiburg, and he preached and inculcated the ductrmca 
of his chnrch with aflfeetionate earnestneas. He considered them cal- 
culated to afford coDsolation to the many ; he thought them essentiallj 
beneficial in their moral influeiioe: but above all, he deemed tbem 
infinitely superior to the do!?mfl«i of the traditional and hierarchical 
church of Rome, to which he was warmly opposed. The consequence 
was* he was regarded by his congregation as an elo<|uent and zealous 
Christian miniater, whilst. In truth, he remained darmg many years a 
secret unbeHever. The belief in which he had been educated, ap|)eared 
to him consistent in it5=clf, bat the foundation of all religious helief — the 
very being of a God — was with him a matter of doubt ; he doubted also 
the existence of a state of consciousness after death. He sought in 
philosophy a solution of the difficulties which perplexed his mind, but 
the philosophy of the day — it was that of W<df— liuled to afford him the 
satiiftction be deeirsd. These doubts, however, were confined to his 
own breast ; they were the subject? of his privntp meditations. But the 
unwilhiigness he eWnced to speak of an i\'jrL;iiter, to express any opinion 
respecting the reahty of a future life, could not escape the observation of 
my actively pious and gentle mother* She suspected tint he was 
scepticsl on this point, ami m consequence called his attention to a little 
book containing the histories of certain iodividuala who, in Mfibneot of a 
promise made in their lifetime, bad given signs of continued consciousness 
after death to the survivin'^*^ fi lend. My father objected that the historical 
evidence of such individual experiences was very slight, and that such 
testioiODy was not to be relied on ; that these appearances were possibly 
mere ddosioDs. occasioned by an over-excited state of the brsin. Still 
it is now unqu^tionable that these highly-coloured representations 
made a lasting impression on his naturally hvely imagination. 

•* Shortly after this, my mother died at an earlv nv^v, of an ititermittent 
fever. During her illness my father's mind had been kept in a state of 
intense anxiety — of constant alternation between hope and fear. The 
event afHictetl him deeply ; be was inconsolable. In this hour of afflic- 
tion Ilia doubts of the existence of a God, and of iounortality, became 
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almcMt insappoitablA. Whibt luiediog in the dutant and solitary 

chamber, in front of the bed upon which the corpse of the deceas^ 
was laid, he became greatly agitated. He could not endure the thought 
that the jr<>od — the beloved — had actually ceased to be. Could it 
indeed be possible that she was passed away into au eternal obUvion, 
into nothingness ? 

*' If there be a God, surely he will deliver me from tikis dreadful 
anguish of soul. Such was his thought — his hope. His prayer was a 
sigh. — Ens entium mi«trerc mei ! — In this moment of extreme pi*r- 
turbation, his whole Irunie trembling violently, and his eyes filled with 
tears, the corj)se euddenly appeared to him to raise itself into a ntting 
postnre, and immediately again sink back. The recollection of a similar 
apparition mentioned in the little book the deceased bad pointed ont to 
him, instantly flashed across his mind. From that moment, and ever after- 
wards, my father's belief that his wife had de<'tg;ned to give him, through 
the medium of her corpse, a sign of her continued consciousness, was as 
confident as hia belief that the corpse bad appeared to him to raise itself 
no. TliQB in a thonsand instances does belief mbgle itself with lact. 
Ae presumed explanation of the cause, and the actual occurrence, 
become interwoven with each other, and constitute history. Firm 
however as my father's conviction was of the reality of the apparition, 
he has more than once assured me that whilst still kneeling by the bed, 
he sought to discover wfaedier what he had seen mi^ht not have been a 
delusion, the effect of refraction, his ejres being at the tune filled with 
tears, fint he tried in vain to reprodnce the same appearance." 

" Tims hv one single flash and stroke, were mv fathrr's metaphysical 
doubts as it were phvsicallv annihilated. That whu li lie bi licved tn have 
actually happened, and wiucii consequently he could not but regard and 
hold fast as a fact, together with his own persuasion respecting tiie eanse 
and design of the occurrence, became so indisaolubly connected in hia 
mind, that it ever remained a matter of absolute certainty with him that 
he had received a sensible demonstration, not only of the continued ex- 
istence and consciousness of the departed — but also that the deceased 
retain a recoUectiou of the events of their former life. Now indeed the 
existence of the Deity— of that Being who had shown mercy to the sup* 
plicant, and had vouchsafed an answer to his prayer, could no longer be 
subject of fliMiht. Tlie premises, upon which to build that system of 
theologv whicli had always appeared to him consistent in itself, were now 
abundantly proved." 

" The recurrence of such appuitions to a mind which had once fully 
admitted their reality, it no-wise aurpriaing. Tliey became increasingly 
frequent, and in hia latter years, visions and significant dreams were al- 
mott matters of course : they were the rule rather than the exception." 

We have Dr. Pkraltts's assttratice that after the intimate inter- 
course of many years it wa« impoMible for him ever to entertain 
the slightest doubt of the pemct sincerity of his father's belief 

in the reality of all these supernatural apparitions and impres- 
sions. On the contrary, his earnest devotion, his honest ad- 
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herence to his persuasions, the Tightness of his intentioiis, his 
active leal, and his persevering, untiring industry, made a deep 
and lasting impression apon the youthfiu mind of his son, and 
inspired hmi with the truest respect and esteem for his father's 

character. 

The fathers religious instructions to his children were con- 

voyofl chiefly through the medium of hooks and discourses. In 
these readings, Iiowever, many thins;?? were occasionally advanced 
which the hov felt to be assertion without proof, and which it 
was impossible for him to athrm that he believed. 

" He earnesdy desired to believe, aad it was canse of great nnhappi- 
nesfi to him that be could not force bimself to admit all that was so oon- 

fidently n?serted. He realized the experience that he who?e mind has 
once been awakened to reflection, caunot believe because he may desire 
to believe : that it is not in the power of any man — however great his 
anxiety may be to reodve ime particdar view — to compel himself to 
regard as true, what appears to him either inconsistent in itself, or in 
contradiction to ascertained and established truths. The boy neither had, 
nor could have, any distinctly apprehended grounds of doubt, much less 
did he seek to disbelieve. Most willingly would he have embraced 
that which he was taught, could it only have been made to appear cre- 
dible to him. Yet it was impossible for him to attribote to God — to that 
Being to whom he ascribed all his yoong mind could conceive of highest 
and best — those many arbitrary decrees and acts which are so unhesi> 
tatingly imputed to the All-pood. Moreover, the addneed passag'cs from 
the Bible did not seem to him always to express that which appealed to 
him so unworthy of the Divine Being. He heard with how much cuu- 
fidence these interpretations and inferences were maintained ; still con- 
viction, such as he experienced respecting many other matters, was not 
produced in his mind. To persuade himself that he did believe, was to 
contradict his inward con«riousnesR ; yet how often did he endeavour, 
with childlike simplicity, to compel belief." 

He could not venture to confess hia doubts and fears to his 
father, who would not fail to regard his unbelief as disbelief, and 
to class him among the reprobates wlio are unworthy of the 
divine mercy. He continued silent, but became more and more 
unhappy. His anxiety to know and embrace that which was 
true, continually increased ; and it became with him a tixed and 
sacred resolve, to make the attainment of individual conviction 
the primary object of hia life. It was this irresistible necessity 
to satisfy hia own mind, which at ten years of age determined 
him to become a theologian* 

This choice was by no means disagteeable to his father, but 
he was^apprehensive lest the displeasure of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities which had faUeo upon himself, in consequence of hia 
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visionary persuasions, might be extended to his son, and retard 
his advaneen>ent. These fears proved wholly groundless, but no 
anticipation of future ditiiculties would have had any weight in 
Paulus's mind against tlie ardent desire he had formed. His 
resolution was taken, and he pursued the neediui preparatory 
course of study both at the academy and at the nniveraityy with 
a never-failing ardour, and persevering assiduity ; the eneoiinige> 
ment he met with from hu instructors inspiring him continually 
with fresh energy. 

At the age of fourteen the paternal roof and his lather's tuition 
were exchanged for the Kloster-school at Blaubeurcn. Here he 
remained for two years, ^vlien he was removed to the upper- 
school at Bebenhausen, preparatory to his matriculation at the 
University of Tubingen. Paulus's entrance at a public school 
was also his initiation into the world. He here first acquired a 
knowledge of real life. Among his many new experiences, no* 
thing seems to have excited more surprise and disapprobation^ 
than to find a spirit of rivalry and emulation encouraged^ and 
made the stimulus to exertion* He had previously no concep- 
tion of an ambition growing out of envy. Taught by his father 
that a thing was to be done because it was in itself desirable or 
right, he knew no other impulse to exertion than the desire to 
possess that inward satisfaction which ever rewards our best 
efforts. 

We cannot follow him step by step through his academical 
career. This portion of the memoir contains much that is valu- 
able respecting the course of study best calculated to prepare the 
mind of the student for theological investigation. He speaks of 
Professor Houcquet's lectures on theoretical philosophy with 
particular approbation and gratitude. It was tlie method in- 
variably adopted by that professor, of distinguishing between 
that which is in its own nature necessarily true, and that which 
can be considered only as Tiinrc or less probable, which served 
to strengthen and confirm the previous direction of Paulus^s 
mind, and it became with him an habitual aim in all his studies, 
in every branch of inquiry, to obtain inward conviction of the 
true, independent of ul dogmatical and theoretical opinions and 
speculations. 

Dr. Paulus distinguished himself at the University, but his 
health suffered from his intense application. His next years 
were spent in travelling. For this advantage he was indebted 

to the liberality <if Freiherr von Palm, who was in the habit of 
devoting yearly a considerable sum to literary and scientific ob- 
jects. Paulus had been favourablv spoken of to this ;;ciil 1< man, 
and he most unexpectedly received from him a remittance whicii 
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«ii&lil«d him to Tiait many of th« German Univeraities, and to 
extend his trayels to England. At Oxford he devoted himiielf 
to the study and tmnscription of some of the Oriental Manu- 
scripts which he found in the Bodleian Library. This service 
probably led to his appointment, shortly after, in the year l^Qd, 
to the Professorsliip of Oriental Lanr^ua^^cs at Jena. 

In 17^)4 i>e was ni.ide I'rufcssur of Tiieology, but in 1804 he 
WHS removed from Jena to Wiirzburg on account of his health. 
In 1811 he was called to Hll the vacant chair, as Professor of 
Theolocy and of Philosophy at Heidelberg. He was also con- 
stituted Privy-Counsellor of the Eociesiaattcal Court of Baden. 

Dr. Pauluswas now to be the teacher of others, and most ably 
and conscientiously did he fulfil his mission. To trace the na» 
tural harmony between tlie Bible and human reason — to separate 
the essentially true and permanent in Christianity, from the opi- 
nions and notions incident to the age in which they took their 
rise — to distinguish between the religion of Jesus, and the 
dojE^nas of the fathers and scholastics, and to assign to the latter 
their 2)roper value — these were the objects he proposed to him- 
self in his public lectures. 

But we will quote his own words on the dnty and importance 
of religious inquiry^ on the love of truths and the adequate ca- 
pabilities of the homan mind for the attainment of tmth* 

" To submit each individual point of belief to a severe scrutiny — to 
search oat the agreement of each separate potitioa with sll other re* 
cognized truths — to ascertain that the probable is in complete and rational 

harmony with the true — is a duty as imperative in rchgion as in every 
other brunch of inquin.*. This is the highest dutv of the ric^ht thinking 
and rightly disposed muid ; and its prosecutiou lu regard to rehgion is 
rendered leai difficolt heeaaae, in matters of rdigioas eoDviction« we are 
protected against superstition on the one hand, and disbdief on the other, 
by two considerations ; viz., whether that which is ssierted to be trae 
accords, in the first place, with the notions we form of the divine per- 
fections, and, secondly, with the kuowkdirc man has of himself — of his 
own nature. Bat a love of ease must uut kud us to admit those de- 
cisions* — those theological and dogmatiGal opinions, which have been 
handed down to as, as if they were infallible, whilst we never permit tiie 
investigation of the true, in any other department of science, to be sus- 
pended. In availing ourselves of that which has been transmitted both 
in rehgion and in theolog}\ we must neither suffL t- ourseU to be seduced 
into stationary acquiescence, nor allow the wuut ui infallibihty to drive us 
to despondency : we most guard ourwlves eqoslly against the bdieving 
nothing, and the believing every thing.'* 

« « • * « 

" And wiiat the purest love oi truth ? U it not the uulcttcred 
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striving of the mind to attain to a right conviction respecting all that is — 
in small things, as well a.« in c^reflt ? WliHt do we mean by absolute cer- 
taiiUy ? In wliat dues it cutibist but ui this ; tliat the opinion which we 
conceive to be true is found to be subbtantiated by every argument which 
pfeaentt itself to thie mind, and can likeirise be l»rought into nnoonatrained 
barmony with thoee traths of which we arc already convinced ?" 

" But a consciousness of absolute certainty is attained to, then only, 
when the individual mind, dismissint;^ all ita individual accidents, its pe- 
culiarities, passions and inclinations, exerti> those powers of apprehension 
and of judgment, which it possesses in common with all others of the 
race* who likewise, releasing themselves as far as poasiUe from disturbing 
and dirtorting individualities, strive to think and judge correctly. We can- 
not apprehend an object in ita actual purity — such aj? it really is. All 
knowledge is subjective, is to be attained only through the racdium of 
the coaceptive and reflective powers. That which is essential, therefore, 
b, that we separate oar own accidental individnalities (the peculiarities of 
the individnal mind) from those fiicultics which we, as hnman beings, 
possess in common with all men. Let but these faculties, which are 
common to all, be exercised and applied wholly unfettered and unbiassed 
by individual peculiarities, and with regard to their universal validity for 
all who, as members of the human race, are able and willing to reflect, 
no ground <tf doubt wiU remain. However willingly we would persuade 
onnekes that we arrive at something beyond mere human certainty, by 
soaring into the rc^on of the ideal — by aspiring after the superhuman—* 
absolute — the fact is, we obtain conviction by a conptant careful investi- 
gatinp: lu li( f on ourselves — on our own powers, in us far as wc urc ahlc, 
both in thinking and determining, to raise ourselves above that which is 
faidi^daal, to that which is sobjecdve— to that which it univeraaDy, ge- 
nerically subjective. And in such manner only can we exercise the hu- 
msn capalnlities, in their fullest application, to the attainment <tf a more 
perfect measure of truth. To the inquirer after truth, nothing is more 
requisite than that he should frequently realize tliis only possible mode of 
becoming humanly certain of the true, and that he should jud^ of its 
applicability to widely difliBrent objects according to their diversity. This 
is why we find the acotest thinkers have ever been so much occupied with 
the mefilodlKs hmtmmM vtnm** 

Br. Paulus gives a lung accoant of his mode of studying and 
interpreting the writings of the Apostles — of the manner in 
whidi he was gradually led to reject the oommrnily-receiTed 
notions, and particularly the orthodox doctrine of Justification 
by Faith/' He writes— 

" I dearly perceived that in the writings of the Apostle, and in them 
alone^ were to be sought the Apostolic principles of distinction between 

blind faith in dogmas, and that faithfiilness to conviction — ^to the belief 
of the mind, which is saving faith ; and which i? pos!?iblc alike to all 
men ; and which, accontniL^ to Paul, is as pleasing to God in Abraham, 
aa It IS m the Christian, who, since the teaching of Jesus, possesses so 
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nncli better nmns of knowbg, and of fmttidag all that ia raqiiiiite to 

spiritual righteousness." 

" It waf \onn: before I could free mv mind from the commonly 
held opinion tlmt salvation tlcpLiuls on the belief of that which ia 
objective — on adherence to the matters eumprieed in a given creed, and 
comequentljr upon what b not an affair of the wiU. Aceording to the 
Old Testament tradition, which knows nothing of T^pes — of a belief In a 
Christ and his doctrines, through tlie medium of typical representations — ■ 
the belief which Abraham had must have differed widely from that 
belief which the early Christian would have, through the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus. And yet in the £pi8tle to the Romans* that 
kind of fiddi which Abraham had ia aet forth as the pattern of univeiBal 
saving faith." 

" I had always attributed consecutive reaponing, and the power to 
convince, to the most argumentative among the Apostles, who, not 
satistied to rely upon mere assertion, constantly aimed to produce inward 
conviction. Again and again I sought, bat did not find the usual notion 
of fmih namely, assent to eertain revealed matters of beliefs— in the 
reasoning and dedoctioos of the Apostle; till at length, by oonttmtaUy 
going back to the original positions, it became quite evident to me that 
the two principal words upon which the wliolc q\icst5on depc ruled, 
* Righteomneas' and 'Faith,' had been wrested (by the lathers and 
scholastics) from their proper primitive mond signifieatiott. and had been 
made to receive a fonsed and theoretical meaning, ^utmnnmi significa 
that whidi oonstitotes actaal righteousness — or the aim of the thinking 
and determinim^- mind, in the first place, to attain to full and resolute 
nghtiiess of intent ion, and then to realize an undeviating adherence to 
that which is right ia reference to action. This ' righteousness' Paul 
terms, ' the righteousness of Ck>d/ stnoe it does and most bdong to God, 
and because God wills that sueh righteousness shall be prodnm in the 
hearts of men, by means of thought working conviction, and by means 
of volition — the resolving^ to be faithful to that conviction. But this 
Bible expression is commonly misconstrued and so interpreted as if God 
considered those as righteous and coueequcutly as justified — goodness 
and uprightness being impaled to them — ^who admit and experience a 
eertain given heltef on the person of Christ." 

" I found on the contrary, that in primitive, apostolic Christianity, 
tme, essential righteousness of heart was required of every mr.n, and 
that it was attainable by all. even by him who possessed the smallest 
portion of insight — if he would only form and hold fast, the determina* 
tion first to soqaire inward eouviction of the right snd the good, and 
resolve to live in fiutiiliil conformity to that oonvicttoii — and aa soon aa 
I found that it was possible in each instance to interpret the expression 
of the Apostle in the ?cnse of ' a righteousness which was pleasing to God* 
it became evident to me that this must be the incontrovertible meaning 
of the language of the Epistles ; and that luuMswrn signified thcd actual 
Ttghiwumim which the All-knowing discerns m the heart- ga rf aol « 

• Book iv. 1— S4. 
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Inw pn^Mon in him wkote heart is not upright be/ore God. In a simSar 

manner I gained a clear apprehension of the notion of Pistis, faith. In 
order with entire faithfuhic^s — conviction and faithful applioation — to 
arrive at the true Scriptural notion of saving faith, it is needful to bear 
in mind that vcidtof at, aa weU as persuaderi, signifies something more tlum 
simply to be convinced. AU rdigions commnnities have some psrticnlar 
wonls which they employ to express their own peeoliar notions. Tliese 
word^ nrc borrowed indeed from the common lang«aj»t?, hut are used 
idioniiitically when appHed to their particular views. The theologian is 
too regardless of the primitive Christian idiomatic sense of words, if he 
content himself with explaining them ia the fiuniliar sense which they 
bear in general, every-day interconrM. 

*' TliffTttftiy, *to manifest oneself (wi<rro%),' 'to believe,' sig^nifics com- 
monly that state of mind in which athijiir \^ regarded as tnie from a 
feeling of confidence — upon trust. The Christian faiih is nncou^traiIle(l, 
originates in conhdence, yet not without real grounds, both mterual and 
external. It arises from tanking, and at the same time wtlUag^ that 
which is right ; consequently it is not conviction only, but convietian 
comlnned with fidelity to conviction — the honest determination to will 
according to conviction. Atu] it i« be on!v who has that disposi- 
tion of mind which ever wills to be convinced of all that is truly good 
and divine, in order that he may in his life observe unswerving faithful- 
ness to that conviction, who possesses the righteoosncss which the 
Apostle describes as irj<rT«i»i ttt irnrriM, — as arising out of faith, and ever 
resulting in fiuth. It is that frame of mind which induces faithfulness 
to its own convictions, which constitutes inward* ever newly self-realizing 
righteousness. 

" But it is religion, or devotion of the heart to God, which in all cases 
engenders this steadfastness in thinking and willing that which is right, 
and this fidthfulncss the Christittn rdigico, as a imivermU religion, renders 
possible to all, though Christians must ever differ respecting the subject 
mnttrr of tbrir liclicf, since distance of time and place, inequality in the 
powei s ot apprehension, variety of degree in mental advancement, will 
ever produce differences of opinion. Yet the very desire to attain to a 
sincere conviction is in itself a security against a too wide diversity of 
hdicf, as well aa agunst indifference and levity. For nothing vrfaicli ia 
R mntter of conviction can be of light moment to him who strive? to act 
in conformity with his conviction ; and most assuredly his* mind will 
easily progress, and rise without difficulty from that belief which Abraham 
had. to that far'nmre excellent bdief whksh m become manifest through 
Jesus Christ.* But that which Abraham believed, no less than that 
which the Christ of God believed, is sufficient for salvation, if embraced 
with Abraham's immoveable determination of purpose to sacrifice all to 
fidelity to that belief." 

" By careful study I hkewisc became persuaded, that the Apostle's 
notioii of the origin of sin — of which the universality is undenuble — did 
not comprehend either an inherited, or in any way imputed sin, but 

* Tbi» i« the tnuuiiton indioiud by the Apostle, Rom. iv. 24, 25. 
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pncMy that which sdf faitfoipection discovers to every unprejudiced 
mind. To pursue the right, to do good, is far more difficult than to do 

evil : hut ' hi?t or covetousness* is only regarded by Paul as sin, when a 
man is conscious of the conviction that such desire ought to he resisted, 
and yet, nevertheless, determines to yield to it, and thus allows himself 
to swerve from tint ftitfainfaiese to conviction upon whidi righteoaaiieas 
depends. 

" It 18, however, sufficiently evident, that Paul ascribes the entrance 
of sin and of death amon^^ men (that is, the introduction of both ovil*? 
into the world, and not tlie t utering" of sin into human nature) to tiie 
time of the first pair, but he does not therefore maintain with the 
■cholastics— more especiaOy as the passage in Genesis does not reveal 
one word to that eflect — that in conatquence of^ first transgression, mk 
passed upon all men. Paul, on the contrary, truly and distinctly affirms, 
that death parsed upon all men ; but why } because that ail have sitmed 
all men, both with and without I he law." 

" Man is born a sensual being, and learns only by slow degrees to 
will in obedioioe to the dictites of his reason, and he is consequently 
ever liable to sin, and this, according to the Bible explanation, is the 
cause wherefore, in the divine order of nature, it is appointed that man 
shall put off his mortal body — shall die. Did each individual continue 
always in the same corporeal state of existence, in that one stage of 
being, in which condition, before he had yet attained fixed determina- 
tion of purpose, he has Irequentiy acted in opposition to his better 
knowledge — he would always remain too much subjected to the iuflaenoe 
of those early years of pclf-di^cipHne.** 

" The leading idea in the Apostle's writings, ihai the righteousness 
which is pleasing to God consists in Jideiity to conviction, led me also to 
understand the true signification of another point of doctrine, treated of 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatiaas. 

" I now clearly discerned on what grounds Paul >n strenuously con- 
tends against the too human and Judaical practice of doing a thing only 
because it is commanded in God's law, — whereas it is n full conviction 
of the rightness and goodness of the command which can alone produce 
a real acquiescence. Love to God and devotion to his will is the fervent 
spontaneous feeling qf km only who determines to bring every thought 
and action into harmony with that will, not from a sense of fear, not 
from a hope of reward, but from a deep inward conviction that Ueis tlie 
11 igUeat Good." 

We mast quote another ipassage from this portion of the 
volume, giving Dr* Pauluai^s view of the Meesiahship of Jesus. 

" It i? usual to understand and to explain the New Testament writings 
as if they insisted merely or chiefly on tlie recognition of Jesus as the 
Mesuah. But it is too little home in mind that this belief of his 
Messishship was of highest moment on this account — it served to fix 
the attention of his contemporaries, and of the Jews in particular, both 
in and out of Palestine, upon Jesus, and to induce an earnest reference 
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for bia authority. It was in the character of Messiah that Jesus was 
able by means of his teaching, his life, and his entire faithfulness to 
coaviction, even unto death — the paiofal death of martyrdom — to guide 
his followers to the kiogdom of God. The acknowledgmeat, that Jesus 
was ' the Ckritt 9f (Sod,* was important at a mmw /o 4»i end, Jesos 
required belief on him as the Messiah, in order that the confident per- 
suasion that he taught and acted in the character of Messiah might 
lead the believer to the conception of a spiritual kingdom of God — of a 
spiritual worship of God — a worship consisting in the devotion of the 
heart to that which is in itself true.'* 

*' Hie notion of a ' Messiaib/ or ' Anointed' of Jehomb. as it has at 
aB times been understood by the Jews, indaded the obligation on the 
part nf the Messiah to rogrnrd himself, and to deport himself, as the 
sub-regent of God. As such he was to govern Gnd'? people in a 
manner pleasing to God, and to bring them mto entu-e couloruuty with 
the will of God." 

" The New Testament represents Jesos as the Messiah in the highest 

and truest sense : — not as seeking to establish the kiiigdom of God 
described by the Inter Prophets, a kingdc m in which the power of Je- 
hovah should be manifested in the subjection of all nations to her Tem- 
ple, and the people of the Temple — but as aiming to produce an mternal 
TSTolotion in the hearts of men, by means of oon^ctum eonviction of 
the hoiy spirituality required by God, and of the paternal love of the 
Heavenly Father. The Evangelists undoubtedly insist upon the recog- 
nition of the Messiahship of Jesus, but alto^rether with this view — that 
met! may be led through belief on Jesus, as the Christ, to Grod, ' that 
God may be all in all.'" 

A spirit of free inquiry had been already awakened in Gcr- 
iiiaiiy before Dr. Paulus appeared upon the fiekl of religious 
contrormy. It was bowever reserred for him to carry out to 
its fullest extent that system of interpretation which Michhom 
and others had applied to the Old Testament Scriptures* It 
was between 1773 and 177B> ^^^^^ Lessiig })u])]ished9 at Wolfen- 
biittel, the Fragments of lleimarus/'^ This bold step pro- 
duced a powerful movement throughout the entire German 
theological world. Suspicion of divers pious frauds had been 
thrown upon the early history of Christianity, and many of the 
most distin^ished theologians found it impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the lieformers, though they iiad recognized 
the uncertainty and invalidity of tradUion, in so far as it was 
made the foundation of Popish abuses, had nevertbeless too 
readilj^j and without investigation, admitted the authority of 
tradition in matters of history, and upon those points of belief 
upon which the Reformed and Roman Catholic churches had 
not come into collision, and more especially upon the critical 
question concerning the origin and authenticity of the New 
Testament writings. 
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It it admissible to regaid an author as a near witness of an 
event from which he is removed several generations ? Is the 

testimony of a crrent grand*;or) as to what his great frTandfathcr 
thought J)cl!eved,aiul rxpericiiced, to be relied on ? particularly 
if this descendant does not state upon what grounds a tradition, 
current in his day, appeared to him credible. And are such 
considerations to be altogether overlooked m weighing the 
scanty evidence of Justin Martyr, and of Irenvns ? 

A further investigation respecting the date^ genuineness^ 
and authentidtv of the New Testament text was now become 
unavoidable. It was not io be denied that no one knew by 
whom> in that early period of Christianity, of which there is no 
history, — but during which some of the principal churches 
(those of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome) 
came into existence — these Scriptures were discovered, ediU d, 
declared to be authentic, and constituted the guide in all matters 
of church instruction and doctrine. iSo one knew upon what 
grounds, and after what examination, these Gospels had been 
recognized as genuine, nor how far tiie alteratiomi of transcri- 
bersy &C.9 had been strenuously guarded against, or carelessly 
permitted* 

" Often most a secret oonnctum have intraded itsdf upon the miod^ 
that these points liad been a^nined and treated as matters of certainty 
from a feeling of the extreme imj^ortance that they should be implicitly 
believed. How frequently are the most weighty questione, particularly 
in theology, disposed of in his nianner : it was wished that the thing 
might be so, it was of highest moment that it should have been so— in 
short it was so» it roost actually have been so, have hsppened so." 

It was about the year 1784, that Pbulus's attention was 
directed to these Fragments, and the various investigations and 
controversies to which they had given rise; and he acknow- 
ledges that tliey had considerable influence on his opinions, 
and the expositions given by him in his public lectures. 

" In judg^'ng of the Old and New Testament Rcriptnre?, I began to 
di^tiiicruish between the religious doctrines and precepts — partly essen- 
tial, and partly relating to the opinions of the time, — which they have 
transmitted to w. I saw that the former were in themsdves immntsp 
bly true, or were, at say rate, characterised by a Ugh degree of relathre 
probahility. That it was oonseqaently of small importance by whom, 
upon what gronndo, or upon what assumptions, — in what word?, nnd in 
what dress bcl(»iiguig; to the a;^e, these truths had been set forth und 
brought into clearer light. The convictiuu that the true is true on aC' 
cmmt of iu own mtrvme irtUh, and not on aoeoant of him who prodaims 
it, had already at this time forced itself upon my mind — a conviction 
which the researches of my whole hh have served to strengthen and 
confirm. 
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' *' Let the rdigious instructor never represent that which is in ittelf 
essentially true, as if its truth depended upon the external circumstances 
and history of its communication ; however important those may be as 
directing attention to the truths conveyed. It is tlje fault oi the teacher 
if either hit) own or his hearer's belief in a religious doctrine or precept 
he made to rest upon an historical tradition, or a transmitted X/esA. 
Hiese, indeed, make known the doctrine* but they do not constitute it 
true or false ; neither can the uncertainty which may attach to the 
record in anywise affect that which is inherently true." 

•* It is much to be regretted that the churcii has always represented 
the only saving feith as deriving its truth from external authority. 
Christiaiis are uterefore acc u st o med, from diildhood, to regard the in- 
herently true — the essential in religion — as if its truth depended upon 
the miraculous — the supernatural by which it i? nccompanicd. Divest 
their faith of the incomprehensibilities hy which it is supposed to be 
supported, and you destroy it. Their belief is based upon the marvel- 
lous, a ^edes of evidence which is in its nature transitory ; or else it m 
grounded upon the artificial and oompUeated evidence derived firom 
miracles — a chain of almost interminable length. The consequence is, 
that the moment vou question the foundation you appear to them to hrin[T 
religion itself into danger. They do not reflect that we feel wonder only 
because we are ignoraDt of the cause which has produced a result we 
know not how to acoonnt for ; that, could we asoertain aU the circum- 
stances of the case, the pfobability is that the connection between the 
cause and effect would at once become apparent to us. This is particn- 
hirlv true with respect to occurrences of which we po5«esc only a very 
incomplete detail. We have a narrative of some certain facts — we find 
it impossible to account for these given facts, and we infer the presence 
of miraculons agency — that w to say, because we are unable to discover 
the nahand operating causes, we suppose and condnde the cause to be 
necessarily supernatural. Let us take an example. In the Gospel of 
Matthew, we read that Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee, called four 
fishermen from their employment, and from their a<;cd father : that 
these men not only immedialely left their nets and followed Jesus, but 
that they became the most zealous amongst his disdples. This calling 
of these four men, apparently strangers, appears, when thus briefly nar* 
rated, without further explanation, sudden and unaccountable, so alto- 
gether unnatural, that it must often have excited great surprise, did !iot 
the Gospel of John inform us that these men were already disciples of 
the Baptist, and that they had been taught by him to acknowledge Jesus 
as the Mesriah-— of whom John was the forerunner, who should prepare 
his way before him. We find also, that they returned to their occupa- 
tion of fishing till such time as Jesus should require them to be his con- 
stant companions. 

By studying such examples, quite unfettered by secondary con- 
nderations, anxious only to seek out the truth, T soon learned to 
inquire, in all cases, whether because no adequate natural causes were 
assigned by the Evangelists for the facts they record, it was therefore to 
be assumed that no natural causes had produced them. Was it not ad- 
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missible to entertain the suspicion that these men had in sotne iDstances 
omitted to state the natural causes — seeing^ that to narrate circunit>taii- 
tially and satisfactorily what iiad happened wa& matter of difficulty to 
thciD ? 

" In my first ooune of lectures I adhered undeviatiiigly to the fol- 
lowing rules of exposition. 

" First, Most accurately to compare the given circumstaTJcee, fn order 
as far as po?j<;ibIc to ascertain from the record itself what might have 
been the onguiatiiig cause of the facts narrated. 

** Secondly. Whenever explanatory causes failed, or were not discover- 
able, to abstain from sobstitoting mere suppositions. 

" Thirdly, As rigorously, on the other hand, to reject the condusioo, 
that hecRii'=e we are left in' total darkness respecting the natural caoses, 
thai therefore no natural causes had existed.** 

*' Before we are justified in referring events to an unknown agency— 
to the im mediate operation of a spiritual and invisible power — it must 
first be made appannt not merdy that we are ignorant of the natural 
operating causes, but tiiat no natural cause can be aswgncd." 

" The narratives in the Gospels are so simply and naturally told, 
that a person, habituated to close historical investiiration, will frequently 
be able to recognize, iu these short representations, traces of the manner 
in which the events came to pass ; indeed* far oftener than might on n 
first reading have been expected. A large proportion of the cures 
which Jesus is recorded to have wrought, relate to the casting out of 
devils. A careful examination and consideration of the accounts given 
in the Synoptics, of the first cure of thia description, convinced me that 
JesQS had not originated this species of healing; and also that the 
occasion for workmg this core had not been sought after on his part. 
The Gospels relate that Jesos, after that he had been teaching with 
great cfFoct in the synagogue — for all were amazed — was suddenly ac- 
costed by a man, standing there, who suppose d himself to be possessed 
by an unclean spirit. This man. recognising, in iiim who could preach 
with so mwAk power. ' the Christ,' and connecting and identifying him- 
self with the devil within hlm» was alarmed, and gave utterance to the 
ieex that had seized him. His exclamation signified his belief, which 
as a Jew he naturally entertained^ — that the evil spirit within him must 
now retire^ — that it would nu longer be able to retain its hold on him, 
in the presence of the Holy One of God." 

" Jesns did not seek to work this ewe, much nther does it appear 
that the healing of the possessed was, in diis first instance, forced upon 
him, tbon-Vi the same kind of cure was often subsequently repeated by 
him for tiie benefit of those suffering under similar delusion. Many 
believed they were possessed by demons, who would be forced to retire 
at the command of ' the Christ.' Thus did a previously existing, and 
at that time prevailing notion furnish Jesus witii frequent opportunities 
for the exercise of benevolence. It does not follow from this that Jesus 
rejrardcf! tlie posscs=ioii of dcvil:^, and the evil effects produced on the 
human frame, as a physical malady. That such was not his view is. I 
think, undeniable ; first, because the whole of the New Testament pre* 
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8uppo«e« the existence and power of dcN-ils ; and, secondly, because 
Je!*us nowhere explains this mode of cure to his disciple.^ as medical. 
On the cDUtrary, he &eem8 to acquiesce in and sanction the general 
notions of the day." 

The journey to Emmaus was a matter whicli engaged the at- 
tention of the theologians at this time. Lessing had asked, 
^ How could he whose feet had heen nailed to the cross, on 
the third evening after his crucifiziony walk to Bmmans ?" Dr. 
Paulus enters into the inquiry at considerable length* The 
chapter is too long and too critical for insertion in these pages, 
but it is highly interestinir to the biblical student — and it puts 
the render in ])ossc.ssloii of Dr. Paulus*s method of investigation. 
He was accustomed invariably, w>ien any difficulty, inconsis- 
tency or apparent contradiction, was to be accounted for or ex- 
plained, to return again and again to the first position, and 
never to admit an imerenoe before the primary net had been 
fully proved. In this particttlar instance he annihilates the ob- 
jection itself, by showing, first, that it was not customary to 
nail the feet of the crucified ; and, secondly, that there is no 
sufficient evidence that the feet of Jesus were nailed. The 
twenty-second Psalm havini^ been interpreted as prophetic of 
Jesus, the exact fulhlment of the prophecy was a necessary 
consequence, and was therefore readily assumed. 

Dr. Paulus'i. life was devoted to biblical study, and exposition. 
The results of his learned and indcfati^ble researches are given 
to the public in his nnmerous works: it being his constant habit 
to write on the different subjects of religious iDquiry which^from 
time to time, came under his consideration. In 1800 he pub* 
lished his "Commentary on the Gospels,'' and in 1828 his 

Life of Jesus." A rationalistic interpretation of portions of 
the Scriptures had already been g;iven by other theoloo^ians, so 
that the way was in a measure prepared ; but Dr. Paulus was 
the first who attemjjted to give a complete and systematic Ra- 
tionalUtic exphiiiatiou of the Gospel histories — of the life of 
Jesus as recorded by the Evangelists. 

His inquiries led him to the opinion that the Gospels furnish 
satisfactory internal evidence, that they were written at a date 
not far removed from tbe events which they record. In thb he 
dissented from the then predominating opinion amongst the free- 
thinking German theologians, — that the Synoptics were the frag- 
mentary production of a later age. — It was consequently impos- 
sible for Dr. Paulus to admit that the Gospel narratives belong 
to the class of myths, poetical fictions, or legends : no sufficient 
period, according to his view, having intervened between the 
events, and the record of them, to allow of the formation of 
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MythiL On the contrary, he maintains that the record is based 
upon historical truth — that it is a history of facts, intermingled 
indeed with the notions of the writers, and of tlie age in which 
they lived. The primary duty of the biblical inquirer therefore 
is, to distinguish between fact and opinion — between that which 
actually occurred, and the witness's or writer's impression and 
explanation of the causes of the occurrences. The New Testa- 
ment was written at a time when every extraordinary event, every 

Ehenomenon, of which the causes were not understood, was attn- 
ated to supernatural intervention. Consequently in the accounts 
^venbythe Evangelists, fact and judgment are found intimately 
interwoven with each other, and it is the task of the historical 
investigator to separate them — to distinguish the one from the 
other — to discnixafje the kernel from its shell. Tliis is to he done, 
by endeavouring to realize the scene of action, as it appeared to 
the eyc-\vitiiesst\s of that age, to view the circumstances from the 
same point IVum which they were contemplated by the narrator. 
Thus he may hope to discover what may have been those natural 
operating causes which the individuals present, and the historian 
-habituated to refer all extraordinary occurrences to immediate 
divine agency — did not notice or take account of. 

Rationalism represents the evangelical account of the life of 
Jesus as a chronologically connected detail of nctun! occnrrcncf-«> 
• — wliilst at the same time it divests the history altogctlier of its 
supernatural character and contents.* The whole history, and 
each su|)aratc event, admit of a natural rational explanation. 
Jesus is not tlie " Son of God" in the orthodox sense — he is not 
even a being endowed with more than human powers, he is a 
wise and virtuous man. His acts of men^ are not miracles-* 
they are deeds of benevolence which accidental circumstances 
fiavoured and allowed, or they are medical cures which his know- 
ledge and skill enabled him to perform. 

The age of Rationahsm forms an epoch in the history of reli- 
gious opinion ; but it is now on the dcchne in Germany. It 
found acceptance for a while, and was supported by some of the 
ablest theologians of the day — yet, after a full and fair exami- 
nation, it is shown to Ije inadequate to furniish the desired expla- 
nation of the Evangelical writings. Dr. Paulus may almost be 
said to have outlived the system which he so leiumedly and so 
conscientiously advocated ; but tihe influence of his truthful life 
will live in coming generations ; and the services he has rendered 
to the cause of truth in advancing theological sdenoe, and in pro- 

• [Wc may observe that RationalUm, in this peculiar HeiiM,1iM long bCCIl considered 
untenable, and is now last declioiog in Geniiany. — Eu.j 
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moting freedom of inquiry, w ill be as permanent as they are in- 
valuable. For many years he lias ceased to give public lectures, 
but his intellects still retain their w oiited vigour, and his energies 
and his pen are still devoted to tlie improvement and illumination 
of his fellow beinss. 
In the beautiltu words of Bb admirad friend Goethe, 

" like as a star 
That maketh not haste 
Tbil taketh not rest 

la he ever fvilfilHnaf 
His God-given Hest." 

£• R. 3. 
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Art. II.-JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 

The love of Tnith is the highest form of the love of God. The 

reli^ous affections may mislead, or they may arise from causes 
of a physical nature, — but a pure devotion to Truth is the sub- 
mission of all that is in Man to the eternal Source of Thought, — 
the sublime reliance of the Soul, unbribed by interest or passion, 
upon whatever it believes to have proceeded from that infinite 
Intelligence who is the Fountain of onr epirits. There is no 
surrender to God so complete^ as that which is made by him 
who worships the Father in spirit and in tmth, — whose God is 
Reality, — who uses no artificial means to keep up fluctuating 
and fluttering feelings that have no basis in his Reason, but casts 
all idols out of his heart, and like Abraham, stripped of his house- 
hold '^ods, rroes forth in faith to meet the untried future, knowing 
only that tlie great God has shown him of his spirit, and that 
to trust in Truth is to take refn2:c with the Father of Lights. 

Tlie love of God in tlie fonu of the love of Trutli ensures the 
most genuine products of the devotional Spirit ; — the hope of 
progress, which is the root of all true humility ; — the practical 
fidduty of the Conscience ; — and, what results from these, the 
tmsting and childUke quiet of the heart. Christ himself has 
connected the sentiment of Immortahty, of indefinite progress 
for the soul, with the worship that identifies God with Truth : 
" whosoever shall drink of this water, it shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life." Immortality 
necessarily suggests ideas of Progress ; and to love and obey the 
Truth are the only means by which our feeble Reason can ap- 
proach to the Thoughts of God. These too are the sources of 
Fidelitjr in temptation ; of sublime peace in life and death. Who 
steers his oouise so direct towards arduousDutyas he who believes 
that he has no safe guide but Principle, — and, when this isdear» 
puts away from him, as false and unfilial, all deceitful reasonings 
about uncertain consequenrcs, — and feels that in following a 
moral Truth he is committing himself to the Love of an All-wise 
God } Who in the hour of agitation or death is so free from 
alarm of saui, as he whose peace with Heaven depends not on tlie 
vehemence of his belief in abstract propositions^ or the chance 
temperature of unstable feelingSy but on the sincerity with which 
his mward beiiif cleaves to a sptritnal God ? Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose Comforter and God was the Spirit of Truib> and 
wlio described it as his Mission in the world, to bear witness to 
the Truth that he knew/' is the one example of perfect fldelit|' 
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in difficult Daty, and of heavenly peace of soul in all times of 
tria]. In the midat of a Religion of prescription, and of 
Authority, and of Ritual^ and of Enthuaiasm, and of all other 
auhatituftea for the inner communion of the Soul with God, he 
alone, who trusted to the Truth to make him free, was esta- 
blished on the Rock, and could meet every crisis of his life with 
the strength of one supported by God, " not ray will, but thine 
be done," — and close his martyr death with the childlike trusty 
" Father, into thy hands I commend n\y Spirit." 

Whosoever has not the spirit of Christ is none of his. And 
there is no spirit so worthy to be called the spirit of Christ" as 
this practical trust) this committal of ourselves to the convictions 
of our Reason and the monitions of our Conscience^ — identifying 
tbemwi^ Qodwho is their Source. There are causes connected 
with the individual mind, and altogether independent of the 
undue influences of Society that render unfailing Devotion to 
Truth the most arduous form of the true worship of God, — 
causes arising out of the infirmities and even the tenderness of 
our nature, — the surrender of the mind to tlie prejudices of 
Education ; the natural sloth of the Intellect ; and the Ungering 
residency of the Affections amid the sentiments and images 
where Faith first found a home. And Society whieh> alas, is 
but collective Man, with all the faults of the individual reduced 
to system, and sanctioned by numbers, — Society lashes us in 
the direction of the very tendencies which it ought to restrain, 
and adds the whole weight of its bribes and terrors to the diffi- 
culties which our own souls present, in the spiritual work of 
seeking and worshipping God under the form of Truth. That 
tyranny of the Imagination which in spiritual things fastens 
upon the mature mind the images of childhood ; that sloth 
of the Intellect which falls away from the toil of conceiving 
God, and forfeits its filial inheritance of growing access to the 
F^nt Light ; and that contraction of the affections which clin^ 
to the &miliar and the known without inquiring whether it is 
the true, and the pure, and the holy, and the lovely, — these, 
which are in rcnlitv the infirmities of our nature, Society has 
exalted into religious virtues of the liic^hest order, and lent itself 
to the pernicious work of consecrating our weaknesses before 
God, by punishing as impiety, to the utmost of its power, every 
attempt to gain new light on the subject of Religion, to draw 
deeper water from the wells of Christ, and to think freshly of the 
Almighty. So totally has that portion of Society which deems 
itself eminently Christian given up all thoughts <» improvement 
in the knowledge of Religion, that the very supposition that 
there is any thing to be added to their knowledge or God and of 
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Christ is^ in their eyes, a Heresy. This is the radical evil of all 
dogmatic syatemi^ uiat tbef sanctiff the natural slotih and stag- 
nation of our spiritual powers, — and that they designedly excite 
the penecation of Society against the man who reverently lifts 
his soul to the infinite God, raui professes a faith in the possi- 
bility of new communications from Uts unexhausted Truth. 

It is indeed most painfnUv de^cript've of the state of Relitjion 
in this Country that an act so sinij)le as the honest expression 
of Opinion sliould, l)y artihcial ditticulties, be elevated into a rare 
virtue, — that in this respect it should still be with the servant 
as with his Lord, — and that tidelity to conscience, though not 
aekaally led to the cross, should yet have its move fefined and 
lingering martyrdom* It would seem to be the most natural of 
moral oocnrrences, and certainly not marked with any extraor- 
dinary merity that a man should speak as he felt, — and having 
in simplicity sought the Truth, should in simplicity declare what 
he had foiitid. But the sectarian spirit in Society, the spirit of 
Churches under every form, has subjected to the sevenst 
temptations that simple honesty which ^vould otherwise be a 
matter of course, the unprompted expression of the soul ; so that 
the reverence for Truth which meets unmoved the frowns and 
seductions of that spirit, and pays its single obedience to inward 
conviction, deserves to be signalised, for it is rare indeed. 
Christians, while they profess a great regard for the Truth of 
Christianity, have shown very littie regurd for the only Chris- 
tian truth a man can know any thing of, — truth to hwuel/f — 
and while they pray that he may be led into the Truth, they 
surround his path with every temptation to become a deceiver. 
Why was that venerable Confessor, for no less he was, whose 
worn remains were lately coiiunitted to the peaceful grave in 
Liverpool, in the presence of a few, who came to honour Truth 
in a Christian man, and to supply, as lur as may be, with silent 
Reverence, the place of long familiar Love, — ^why was he, in his 
own pathetic words, in feebleness, in sickness, and in sorrow, 
« made a beggar for kindness In the name of Christian 
humanity, what was there in the mere circumstance of his having 
adopted some of our opinions, to place him exdusively within 
the range of our personal intercourse, and to make lum a de- 
pendant on our sympathies ? We think tliese questions oitghi 
to be put,— and answered by those wiiom they concern.* 

• The writer of Umm notices would be doinf greet ii^uaiiee te the frlende of 

Blanco Witttt who helon-^ to the Churcli of Fnpl and. ij' he produced the impression 
that their a^ccUoHt were alienated firom him by hi« religious opioioiM. He has reason 
10 haow tbftt their ftiendifaip, and lore, end generooe ceit far htm, nevtr eeesed. He 
would be anderttood therefare mily to epeak of the mee$$itki jytlm, at maaircaicd 
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Why came he to Liverpool in die last stageof worn life to make 
his home with strangers ? Why was he^ with that noble heait 
ao formed to lore, and where he loved to instruct and bleaSi an 
almost solitary man, over whose head whole days and weelts 
passed in which he had no happiness but what lie drew from 
Conscience, aiul only not alone because liis l ather was with 
him ? Why should that which it was hia Christian duty to do 
be visited with such cruel penalties ? Why should a change in 
his views of objective Truth, necessitate a change in all the 
circumstances of liis life^ and in all the daily IriendiJnpe of lus 
heart? Is l^is the way in which Christians express their 
reverence for Truth, by cruelly punishing every honest expres- 
sion of it ? We speak not of individualsi but of the Spirit of 
Svstems. But this is the retributive stab which the dogmatism 
of the Intellect inflicts upon the heart. Whoever erects himself 
into a Judge of saving truth, %vTthers his own affections for all 
who refuse his Tribunal. Those who presiimt* to know God's 
judgments ^^nll act arcordin^ly. They will iH>t l()v<' those whom 
God does not love. And this is the social spirit of Orthodoxy I 
And that these are feelings which we do not impute to him, 
but which actually embittered every day and hour of the last 
years of his life, we can produce most affecting evidence. I.t 
appears from his Journal^ that on one occasion, he attended in 
that humble burying ground where now some of the most 
honoured of the earth repose, brought there by the same desire 
to pay respect to humanity which hitelv led others to his own 
grave. Wo will extract the record of liis feeliiiLis on that occasion : 
it w^ill make hmi known better than the descriptions ot another. 

Lwarpoolt January 18. 1837. 
" T fim ]\M returned from fleeing a Unitarian minister* who lived near 
me laiti 111 iiis grave. This is the onlv furierul ^v hich I have attended, 
during ray long residence in England : but 1 karcd there would be few 
present, and I wished to show this nark of respect to the deceased* as 
well as to my new religious connection. I could not prevent my tests 
fallina: ^vhilc the coffin was let down. There is indeed much in my 
sensibility which is nervous ; yet a mind so stored withlwiffled afFectioDS 
and regreU* as mine, may be excused for its weakness. My efforts to 
suppress external marks of feeling are indeed very great, but not equal 
to the mtended object. My tear, however, was not for the deseaaed 

in the facts of Mr. White's change of condition, and separation from former fViendi. 
These necessities {ndlTidualu cannot consistently set aside, so long as they are identified 
with the system called Orthodoxy, which limits Salvation to those who agree in certain 
opinions. He rejoices however to btlifve that, in this cajsc, there were individitalit 
who would forcibly have set aatde every thing but the dictatei of inextinguishable 
Invf for a revered friend. 
• Ike a«v. Mr. Pcny. 
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peraoodly, with whom I wat not at all intinito ; it was for AmmhI^— 

suffering, straggling, aspiring, daily perishing and renewed hnniaiiity* 

As to the grave, and the descent of the coffin, and the strange noise of 
the sliding ropes — these things raise no melancholy feelings within me. 
I know not how soon I shall be laid in that same ground — for i have 
desired in my wiU to be boned in Rensbaw-Street Chapel — and the 
tboaght of mj last home came Timidly beftnre me. No ! it is not death that 
moves me ; bat the contemplation of the rough path, and the darkened 
mental atmosphere, which the human passions and interests, disguised 
as Religion, oblige us to tread ind cross on our way to the grave. What 
uncharitable, nay, what barbarous feelings, under the name of religious 
fears, would tiie view of the good, and, I bdieve, long-tried man whom 
we committed to the gromd, have raised ia the hoama of many other* 
wise kind-hearted persons whom I know ! What shook would my own 
presence have given to a multitude of orthodox persons, who, but for 
ray secession from the Church, would proclaim themselves my attached 
friends ! is there no hope that iiit notion of Orthodoxy — that most 
deadly moral poison for the heart — ahall he w^ subdued, if not totally 
conquered, ia this country ?" 

And lilts was not tiie tirst time that this spirit had cast him, 
alone aiul friendless, upon the wide world,— his whole life was 
one continued struggle for Conscience* sake, and slow and weary 
was the obstructed way by which he forced himself forwards 
from light to light, — honoured and cherished by each Party in 
tarn, as long as they could boast themselTes of his name^ or 
make use of his reputation, but cast out, (reluctantly indeed^ 
and only under the necessities of system, but still cast out^) aa 
soon as, having become familiar with the ground they occupied, 
he saw that it was not co-extensive with the Tnitli of God, and 
attempted to cnlnrii^e its boundaries. We use his own words in 
the preface to iub iatei>t work : 

" Convinced that it is my duly publicly to dissent from some doctrinea 

upon which the Orthodox seem to consider themselves as incapable ni 

mistake , (else they would not treat those that deny them as guilty of 
honic'tliin«^wor«e than an error of judgment,) I perceived tlie necessity, and 
guhiuitted to tiie pain of quitting the domestic society of a fuimiy, whose 

members showed me an affiwtion seldom bestowed but upon a near 
relative, and whom T love with all the tenderness and warmth of a heart 
which nature has not made either cold or insensible to kindness. 

" It is not my intention to court the sym]iathv of the public on the 
score of what I have had to endure on this occasion, I will not com- 
plain ; though this is certainly the second time that Orthodoxy has 
reduced me to the alternative of dissembling, or renouncing my best 
external means of happiness. But I humbly thank God, that the love 
of honcptv and veracity which He implanted in my soul, has been 
strengthened, constantly and visibly, from the moment that, following its 
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impulse, I quitted my nstiTe oomtry. firom tbat time to the present^ 
a period of five and twenty years* — every day seems to have made me 

more and more obedient to the principle, not to deceive either by word or 
deed. To countenance rrfrrnally the profession of what inffrnaHy I am 
convinced to be injurious to the preservation and proper spread of 
Christ's true Gospel, would be a conduct deserving^ bitter remorse and 
utter aelf-contempt." — Henty trnd Ortkodogy* 

It baa been said that there is no sight on which the Divine eye 
rests with such full love, as that of a good man struggling with 
difficulties, — a true mind seeking light. We shall aim to present 
this spectacle as it was, with a r^iard for reality, which her^ 
indeed, we are under no temptation to violate ; for in this csse^ 
reality itself will require the deepest colours of the heart. 

Joseph Blanco White, by birth and education, nnd, for a 
time, by earnest faitii and clerical profession, was a Roman Catiio- 
lie. Of Irish descent, but a Spaniard by two generations, he 
was born in Seville, unfortunately for him, the most bigottcd and 
ascetic town in Spain ; and there, from his tenderest years^ he was 
subjected to th^t monastic discipline, that awful influence over 
the senses and the imagination, by which the Roman Catholic 
Church usurps the infant mind. The only object of his 
parental education was to make him religious in their own 
sense of the word, and in perfect deference to the Priest who 
directed the conscience of the family." 

" Of the excellence of my parents' hearts," he says, "of their bene- 
volence, their sincere piety, it is impossible to speak too highly. Their 
misfortune and my own, as far as my happiness depended on their influ- 
ence, was their implicit obedience to the system of religion in which they 
lived and died. In aeoordance with what that system established as Chris- 
tian peiliBCtloDf they endeavoured to brmg me up consistently with the 
models proposed bv the Church of Rome. By keeping me from the mm 
pany of other children thev iniagmed they could preserve nu mind and 
heart from every contamination. They thus made me a suhtary being 
daring my childhood. I well recollect how I looked on the ehfldren ot 
the poor who were playing in the streets, and envied their happiness in 
bdn^ allowed to asaociste with their equals. The theoretical part of my 
religious education was confined to the knowledge of the catechism, 
with theolog-ical explanations in thcjarjjon of school divinity. In such 
expluiiutions of mysteries I certainly became an adept for my age. The 
practical part consisted in a perpetaal round of devotional practioeB, of 
which 1 still preserve the most painful recollection. I absolutely dreaded 
the approach of Sunday. Early in the roomings of that formidable day 
I WR? made to g'o with my father to the Dominiean Convent, where his 
conftssor resided ; nfterwards we wont to the Cathedral, where I had to 
etuud or kneel for huurs. Many tinier did i faint through exhaustion. 

• Written in 1«35. 
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Vat nothing cxndd me from « rimOar ioilicCion on the BQCoeeding 
Sunday. The day ended in visiting the wards of a crowded end pesti- 
lential hospital, where my father, for many years, spent two or three 
hours of the evening in rendering to the sidL every jtind of aerrioe, not 
excluding the most menial and revolting." 

These ascetic practices produced their natural effect on a 
child of excessive sensibihty : he was wretched, but he was a 
spiritual captivey helpless in the hands of his directors. At tlie 
nsk of dwelling too long on tliese early influenoeSy which in the 

mysterious pro\ndence of God did not destroy, perhaps irritated 
into life the seeds- of the after freedom of his mind, we nnist 
add his own most instructive account of liis first confession, fur 
the sake of tlie lig^lit it throws on the natural elements and sus- 
ceptibilities of Xii'a character. 

" The effects of eonfietiion upon young miodft wjt, generally, unfavour- 
able to their future peace and virtue. It was to that practice I owed the 
first taste of remorse, while yet my soul was in a state of infar\t purity. 
My fancy had been strongly impressed with the awful condilioiis of the 
penitential law, and the word sacrilege had made me shudder on being 
told that the set of co&oesling any thought or action* the rightlbliiess of 
which I snspected, would make me guilty of that worst of crimes, and 
greatly increase mv dan'^er of everln«tiTi[r torments. My parents had in 
tliis case done no more than their duty according to the rules of their 
Church. But though they had succeeded in raising m^ fear of hell* this 
wa«, on the other hand, too fiBeUe to overoome a childish bashfolness. 
which made the disdosore of a harmless trifle an eifort above my 
Btrength." 

" The appointed day came at last when T t^-os to wait on the confessor. 
Now wavering, now determined not to be guilty of sacrilcr^-e, I knelt be- 
fore the priest, leaving, however, in my list of sins, the last place to the 
hideous ofience—- 1 believe it was a petty larceny committed on a young 
Urd. Bnt when 1 came to the dreaded point, shame and confhsion fdl 
upon me, and the accusation stuck in my throat. The imaginary guQt 
of this silence haunted my mind for four years, gathering horrors at every 
Burcessive confeseion, und rising into nn appalling spectre when, at the age 
of Lwcive, 1 was taken to receive the sacrament, in this miserable state 
I continned till, with the advance of reason, I plucked, at fourteen, courage 
enough to unburthen my conscience by a general confesHon of the past. 
And let it not be supposed that mine is a sing^ar case, arising either 
from morbid feeling or the nature of my early education. Few, indeed, 
among the many penitents 1 have examined, have escaped the evils of a 
similar state ; for what bashfulness does in children, is often in after life 
the immediate eiieet of that shame by which fidlen frailty dings st3) to 
wounded virtne. The necessity of confession, seen at a dirtanoe, is lighter 
than a feather in the balance of desire ; whfle at a sttbsequent period, it 
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becomes a puniahment on ddicaej^ — an initninent to blmil iIm moral 
teme, by mnhiplying die subjects of remorse, and directmg its greatest 
terron against noaginaiy crimes." — Dobkdo't Lettm, p. 77. 

There was not originally any strong^ impulse in his own nature 
leading him to become a FrieBt^ but in a country where only the 
derical profession have access to more than the elements of 

learning, his insatiable desire for intellectual pursuits, after a vain 
attempt to apj^ly himself to commercial life, forced him into the 
Priesthood. Yet though by nature full of devotional sensibility, 
and easily brought under the dounnion of mere feelings, he was 
not made for a Devotee^ a religious slave ; and even in the boy 
Reason &turbed the supremacy of Uind l^th^ — end his earliest 
jem of preparation^ with the irrevocable tows of the Priesthood 
in the distance, were embittered by some ^nt visitings of that 
foller light which afterwards arose upon his soul. These doubts 
and disturbances he suppressed, or they were suppressed for 
him, by the usual contrivances of an Authoritative "Religion ; by 
ascetic ])r;u'tices, by voluntary efibrts to redorc liimself under 
the dominiun of enthusiastic feelings, and by studiously inflaming 
the affections and the imagination to the extinction of the reason. 
For a time these artificial means prevailed ; knowing notliing of 
Religion under any other form^ reared in this hot-bd of Roman 
Catholicism^ and stimulated by his parents in every way that 
could subdue an affectionate heart, he at last took the vows of a 

''No language," he says, "can do jastice to my own feelings at the cere- 
mony of ordination, the performance of the first mass, and during the 
interval which elapsed between this fever of Enthusiasm and the cold 
scepticism that soon followed it. For s dihu months previous to the awful 
ceremony I volantoiiiy suciuded myself from the worid, makmg rcligioua 
reading and meditation the sole employment of my time. The Exemtm 
of Saint Igmiims (ascetic practices of the most violent kind), which im« 
mediately preceded the day of ordination, filled my heart with what ap- 
peared to me a settled distaste for every worldly pleasure. When the 
consecrating rites had heen performed — when my hands had been 
anointed — ^tbe sacred vesture, at first folded on my shoulders, let drop 
aronnd roe by the hands of the bishop — the sublime hymn to tiie all- 
creating Spm ottered in solemn strains, and the power of restoring sin- 
ners to innocence conferred upon me — when at length raised to the dignity 
of a 'fellow worker with God,' the bishop addressed me in the name of the 
Saviour : ' Henceforth I call you not servant. . . .but I have called you 
friend I tmly Idt as if, freed from the material part of my being, I be- 
longed to a lugfaer rank of czistenee. ... In Yain i&d I exert myiMtIf to 
check exuberance of feelings at my first mass. My tears bedewed the 
corporaU on which, with the eyes of ^aith, I beheld the diagaiaed lover e| 
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mtuikuid wbom I had drawn from heaven to my hands. There are dreams* 

indeed, — the illusions of an overheated fancy ; but dreams they are which 
Boiiie of the noblest minds ha^ e dre;imt throuerh life withoxit w^kinp^ — 
dreatiiH which* while passing vividly bciore the meutui eye, must entirely 
wrap up die sool of every one who is neither man nor few fhen ftman. 
^JMMb LHtm, p. 125. 

" To exercise the privileges of his office for the benefit of his 
fellow creatures," was now the exclusive purpose of his life, — 
and he neglected no means that the Churdi appointed for keep« 
ing his mind wi&in its power. But the crisis came at last. He 
has related it himself $ 

** When I examme the state of my mind previous to my rejecting the 
Christian feitb* I eannot recoQect any thing in it bat what IS in peiftct 

accordance with that form of religion in which I was educated. I revered 
the Scriptures as the wdrd of God ; hut was also persuaded that, without 
a living, infallible interpreter, the Bible was a dead letter, which could 
not convey its meaning with any certainty. I grounded therefore my 
Christian fiuth upon the infidllbility of the Chnreh. No Roman Catholic 
pretends to a better foundation. ' I believe whatever the Holy Mother 
Cbiirch holds and beheves/ is the compendious creed of every member 
of the Roman Communion. Had my doubts affected any particular doc- 
trine, I shoukl have clung to the decisions of a Church which c]aim?< ex- 
emption from errors, but my first doubts attacked the very basis ol Cu- 
tbolidsm. I believe that the reasonbg whieh shook my ftdth is not new 
in the vast fidd of theological controversy . Bat I prot c s 1 1 hat, if taeh he 
the <»se, the coincidence adds weight to the argument ; for I am perfectly 
certain that it was the spontaneous suggestion of mv o^yn mind. I 
thought within myself that the certainty ot the Koman Catholic faith had 
no better ground than a fallacy of that kind which is called reasoning in 
a circle; for I believed the infeUibility of the Chnreh because the Scrip- 
tore sud she was infallible ; while I had no better proof that the Scripture 
"nid «o, than the assertion of the Church, that she could not mistake the 
♦Scripture. In vain did I endeavour to evade the force of this argument ; 
indeed I still believe it unanswerable. Was then Cliristianity nothing 
but a groiindleis ftbrie, the world supported by the elephant, the elephant 
standing <m the tortoise ? Saoh was the conclusion to whu;h I was led 
by a system which impresses the mind with the obscurity and insufficiency 
of the written "Word of God. Why should I consult the Scriptures ? 
My only choice wjis between revelation explained by the Clmrch of 
Rome, and no revelation. Catholics who live iu Protestant couutries 
may, in spite of the direct tendencies of their systems, practically perceive 
the unreal nature of this dilemma. But wherever the religion of Rcmie 

reigns, there is hut one «trp hetwecn it and complete infidelitv." — 

** Ten years of my life did I pass in this hot and cold tV \ c i , t h i s ugne 
of the heart, without a hope, without a drop of that cordial which cheers 
the very sotd of those who sacrifice thrir desires to their duty under the 
blessed infiaence of Religion. . . . Ten years, the best of my life, were 
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passed in this insufferable ?tnte, when the oppronch of Buonaparte's 
troops to Seville enabled me to quit Spain, without exciting suspieton as 
to the real motive which tore me, for ever, from every thing 1 loved. I 
was too wdl aware of tbe fimmMi of mf reMdotlon. not to mSsan die 
most agoniziiig pain when I irrevocably croaeed tlie threshold of mj 
liither's house, and when his hending figure diM|>peared from my eyes, 
at the first winding- of the Guadalquiver, down which I ?nilcd. HeavOD 
knows that time has not had power to heal the wounds which this sepa- 
ration miiicted on my heart ; but such was the misery of my mental 
slavery, that not a shadow of regret for my detennination to expatriate 
myself has ever exasperated the evils inseparable from the violent slqp 
by which I obtained my iieedom." — Poor Mm*9 P roten mHw f md /a- 
ttrmU Evidence, p. 9 — 11. 

His temporary unbelief in Christianity mm only the neoessary 
result of the view, imprinted by Education^ which identified Re* 
velation with Ronaan Catholicism. When he came to this coun- 
try be saw Christianity under other forms, not open as be con- 
ceived to tlie objections that were fatal to Romanism, — and his 
devotional tendencies, which had never deserted him, and had 
always sought a rest, rejoiced to be again under spiritual alle- 
giance to Christ. What could be more natural than that the 
Church of England, that great opponent, in professiuu, to the 
radical errors of Popery, should receive the first acknowledg- 
ments of his reviving fiuth } It was not the doctrines which are 
considered ortliodoz Ibat had made bim donbt of Christianity; 
but the persecuting spirit of Popery, whicb he had supposed to 
be identical with Christianity, — and the theory of Church Infalli- 
bility. Tie did not then perceive, what he perceived afterwards, 
tliat the Church of England stood in fact upon the same foun- 
dations, though the ground is somewhat disguised, — that it re- 
gards C'hristianity as intended to reveal a system of doctrines, 
behef in wliich is necessary for salvation, whilst it provides no 
authorized Judge upon questions of faith, to make it certain that 
its own system of doctrines are inftdlibly the contents of tbe Re- 
velation* Aa long as be believed all the principal doetrines of 
the Church of England, he was not led to examine thu essential 
weakness in its foundations, — but the moment his study of tbe 
Scriptures Iiad shal<en his faith in the superstructure, he saw at 
once that it was an nnperfect imitation of the Church of Rome, 
demanding, like it, the infallible Truth, but, unlike it, not pro- 
viding the supposed infallible Judge. This is admirably expiamed 
by himself: 

" Abhorrence of the persecuting spirit which made me renounce my 
native country is, perhaps, the most active sentimeat of my heart. It 
was natural, therefore, that as soon as I became acquainted with the 
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most powerful antagonist which Popery had ever met, I shoqid ding to 

it with my whole heart. The rhuirh of Encrland was to me what I 
conceive tlie Maltese knights must havt liceu to a Christian slave who 
had escaped from the prisons of Algiers into one of the Order's gallies. 
A long experience iniist bave been neeewary, both to myself and the 
subject of my illustration, to make us perceive titafc neither of our places 
of refuge was the dweUing of the full liberty we sought. But having 
originally examined the Church of England in it? unquestionable cha- 
racter of u luobt powerful opponeut of the encroachments of Rome, my 
eyes were too daz;ded to perceive the essential defects of her coastiiuliou 
and the namrnness of her tdleration till the (political) events of the 
year 1829 disabused me, not without resistance and pain on my part,*'— 
Fr^ace to Htruy and Ortkodogy, 

He w.is a convert too reiiihrkable not to be received witli 
distinguished favour by the Church of England. He rose into 
rapid celebrity, — his writings enjoyed a popularity rarely accorded 
to works chiefly theoloffical, — ^the university of Oxford in con- 
sideration,^ as it then dedairedf of his eminent talents and learn* 
in^, of his exemplary conduct, and of those able and well-timed 
publications by which he powerfully exposed the errors and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome," conferred on him the 
Degree of Master of Arts by Diploma, — and if he had not made 
a solemn resolution, as a test of his sincerity, never to accept 
preferment, it is certain that the highest lionours wc re open to 
him in this country, as tliey had previously been la Spain, 

It is impossible here to trace at length the long process by 
which his mind came to the conclusion, that the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy were not scriptural. That process is recorded by 
himself, and will, I trust, ere long see the light. It was a con- 
clusion that he resisted as long as with honesty he could. In- 
fluenced by his affections, and by his desire for assimilation with 
those be loved, he tried every means to keep himself righteously 
within the Church of England, as he had before tried to keep 
liimself righteously within the Church of Rome. This struggle be- 
tween his affections and the more advanced views of his mind was 
the source of some of the severest sufferings of his life. He was 
not a man to follow the cold light of the understanding, unstopped 
liy the thought of what connections it might loosen, what sympa^ 
thies it might destroy. Those only who saw him intimately 
could believ^ with what wonderful humility so vast a mind made 
the attempt to conform himself to the desires of those he loved. 
In a life of nearly seventy years he took two steps, both of them 
in the same direction, — and the interval was filled up by his 
affections contending ai^ainst the light that was forcing him away 
from those to whom his heart stiU clung. But neither was he 
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a man to make these attempts for ever ; enougli that he paid tiie 
tribute to Christian love as long as lionestly he could, — as soon 
as the failure of all such attempts was manifest, lie was prepared 
to take up his cross, and follow Christian Truth. The affections 
never were intended to make man a deoeiTer; — and if Christian 
truth requires painful separations, let those answer for it who 
create the necessity. 

It would be an insult to his simple and unworldlj nature to 
dwell upon so poor a thing, as heightening his sacrifice, as that 
from an archbishop^s palace he went forth, a lonely man, to con- 
tented obscurity and neglect. Tl)at the worldly dift'erences cost 
him a struggle, is a thought that will not even occur to any one 
who knew him. These were not the vulgar elements over w inch 
his true soul triumphed. No ; it was the disturbance of friend* 
ship and affection ukat alone made his heart sink, and that, not 
so much for his own sufitnrings, as for the deeply-rooted and 
widelj-spread religious evils that exact so many bleeding sacri- 
fices, lliough he never dissembled on religious subjects, yet 
" he could not conceal from himself that his horror of losing 
the affections of those whose hearts had been drawn closely to 
his own, liad more than once enabled his feelings to disturb his 
judgment." And this was the noble victory he achieved over 
himself. We find the following entry in his private journal, 
when he saw that no longer could he truthfully surrender him- 
self to these forced sympathies ; 

Sincerely, thoiiprh inconsiderately, and under the inliueuce of unsuS" 
pected popish prejudices fuvuurable to the English Establishment, did I 
joia myself to that Church. For more t£uk twenty years have I 
struggled within myself against the growing objectioiu which* in the 
course of uninterrupted theological atudies, I found against her doc- 
trines Rut old and infirm as I am, and strongly tempted by the 
afTectioiis of those with whom I live in the closest habits of friendship, 
not to break openly with a Church, with which they are so identified as 
to have lost their choice of keeping an Unitarian as an inmate^I fed it 
my bounden duty to show, by my su^crings, to the world, how injurions 
to the cause of religion, of Christian Charity and of humanity itself, that 
Cliurcb system mu^t be. which makes such sacrifices to the Im^e of truth 
unavoidable to me ; and imposes on them the duty of acting towards an 
unofiending friend, — a friend whose promise of not attempting to prose- 
lyte they would oertainlv tmst-^th the reluctant severity wldch their 
Intimate connection with the Church establishment demands. For the 
*ake of opening the eyes of people to the evils of this kind of orthodoxy, 
I trust in heaven, X should have fortitude enough to go to the stake/' 

Two days after this recoid, the step is taken, and he lands 
ftn utter stmager on the quays of Liverpoo], as the nearest spot 
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-.to tlie friends he had left, wMdb the sense of duty permitted* 
Then, when the high resolve of fiiithful conscienee hsd achieved 
the deed of Dul^, the exhausted heart, no longer called to act, 
iielt more than the bitterness of death. There is something 

most sad, but unspeakably noble, in the first feelings com- 
mitted to his private diary in that town, — the temporary siTiking 
of the spirit when the sacrifice was made, and the excitemeutof 
high courage no longer needed : 

Liverpool, January 10, 1835. 
" My whole Bfe has not bad moments so bitter as those which I have 
experienced within the last half hour. Exhausted by the inconveniences 
of the 8ea passage last night. I laid myaelf down aod fell asleep for a 
short time. I awoke in that distracted state which a sadden transition 
from place to place frequently orcn-^inn?. No'v everv pninful circum- 
stnnrp of my present situution crowded upon me, so th;it I could not 
bear up against the anguish of ray heart. The whole of wiiat had passed 
through my mind with soeh irreristiUe power Tespecting my duty, ap- 
peared like a delusion — a dream, with my present susery for all its 
reality. In this state I had to write a few lines to those I have left, and 
I tboui^ht my heart would break. How entirely must I cast myself on 
God s mercy for sujiport ! Has not some martyr, when iilready bound 
to the stake, been tried bv the awful impression that he had been brought 
there by a dduaion } Was there not something of this horrible idea in 
Christ's mind, when having ddiberatdy gone to the garden ' which 
JudaH knew/ he thought three successive times he mif^ht po;?sihly have 
overrated the necessity of drinking the cup which he had now close to 
his lips'? Oh may hiif fortitude eacourage me, and his spirit strengthen 
me! How moch indeed do I wan it !" 

But the true spirit is never loner without tlie encouraging 
sense of God's presence. Angels ciimc to Christ in tliat gar(lo?i. 
And the promise of his Father to those who love him and keep 
his word, was not here unfulHUed. They came to him and made 
their ai>ode with him^ aitd never afterwards left him, cvcu for a 
moment. I find the foiiowing entry made the next day : 

" I am relieved from that mental distress which oppressed mc All 
my hopes of usefulness have revived. My sense of duty is again attended 
with coerage to perform it. My heart Is foil of gratitude to God the 
Father of my Lord Jesos Christ, for this topport in my utmost need. 
Bleated be hit name !'* 

The rest of his days» a period of more than six years, were 
spent in Liverpool, during which time his bodily weakness and 
ill health obliged him to lead a purely mental life, incessantly de- 
voted to the highest departments of Thought, — rejoidnj^, when- 
ever an interval of strcni^tli permitted, in his mental free(h>m, 
and in the tinner faith into which itissoul rose, when his reason 
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was relieve c! from the difficnltiea that had so long doaded his 
yiews of God and Christ. 
In Ills private journal there is the following entry^ on August 

17, 1835: 

** At no period of my life have I enjoyed moments of purer happiness 

than during- tlic ]>r(;sent. As soon as that agitating strugL^Ie 

was at an end, 1 began to reap the reward of ray determination. I am 
of course subject to attacks of that dejecting and distrscting indigestkm 
which has the power to cast a veO of darkness over nature. But I have 
learnt to distinguish between reality and this pecuhar delusion. I wait 
till the cloud has glided off, and am all the while certain that sunshine is 
behind it. But never before had I perceived what happiness may be be- 
stowed on man, through the mere activity of his soul. I had to-day 
relieved the wieaainess and pain to which I am snbjeet; had drened 
myself, and, as has been my custom for some time past, had oi>ened my 
window find seated myself in view of the heavens, to collect my mind for 
the tiiiily tribute of adoration to ray Maker. The mere act of directing 
my mind to Him, in the presence of his glorious works, fdled me with 
an inexpressible, though tranquil and rational delight. I said to myself — 
What a glorious gift consdons ezirtenos is in itmlf I Heaven must 
OSientiaHy consist in the absence of whatever disturbs the quiet enjoy* 
ment of that conscioasneis^ in the intimate conviction of the preaenoe of 
God." 

lie has recorded the fact that from the time of his acting upon 
his last convictions, liis living faith in God and Christ, and his 
consolations in Religion, were daily gaining strength. He had 
never been in any dissenting place of worship, and having been 
always told that he could never bear the coarseness of other 
dissenters, and tiie absence of all real devotion with Unitarians^ 
he was for a time * afraid that he should be obliged to follow 
Milton's example, and abstain from public worship/ He 
howevery and saw for himself ; and for the sake of thoae in the 
Church (of whom he thought there were many) who may snp^ 

Eresa their doubts by the question, but where shall we go?** 
b experience ought to be made known*. These are hit words : 

" Oh that it were possible that some of my friends would ' come and 
see how much their nnjost prejudices would be softened. Hie Uni* 

tarian worship stands on ground which all Christians hold as sacred. 
What strikes me most of all is, the reality, the tme connertion with life 
which this worship possesses. All that 1 had practised before, seemed 
to be in a region scarcely within view. It was something which I forced 
myself to go through because I had persuaded mysdf that it would he 
good for the sod ; yet like an uninteihgible and partly revolting charm, 
it only fatigued, but did not touch the mind, except here -and tlicre when 
the prayer descended from the clouds of theology, and did not adopt the 
slavish language of eastern devotion. But here the whole worship is a 
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part of ray real Ufe. ' I pray with my spirit ; I pmy with my understand- 
ing also.' May I not say tliat sudfering every hour from the bleeding 
wolnidt of my beart, tiioie wotmda that even my finciidi tooch roughly 
— I have been already rewarded for acting in confonnity with principle } 
I believe my faith in Christ is stronger — it has more reality — it is more 
a part of my being — not detached, loose, an appendage, hanging on, and 
almost in tlie way of real life — hut, like an articulated limb, adding 
strength to the whole of my uioial being." 

He bad the sfronn^e^t sense of the importance of sncifil worship 
as the purest means of keeping alive in the heart spiritual senti- 
ments of God and of humanity ; and, whenever his great bodily 
sufFerings permitted, he never omitted an opportunity of seeking 
tliese cuiuiectiuns wiih. felluw men. Nut many weeks be- 
fore his dealJi he sent for the writer of these aotioesy eaity on 
Sunday morning, and haTtne for days together suffered anguish 
which cannot be described, he said with tears, which he was too 
foeble to restnd%'^'' I wish you to ask for me the prayers of 
your congregation,^! do not doubt the goodness of my God,— 
nor do I oelieve that he overlooks me, or requires intercession, — 
but my soul longs for religious sympathy, — and I wish to feel 
that I am not separated from my fellow Christians, nor deprived 
of the consolations I have always found from social prayer.'' 

The last result of his religious inquiries was the firmest faith 
in the tpbiiui Christianttyas thediYme guide and light of men» 
together with the absolute rejection of every thing of a dogmatic 
or external nature, as esaential to the salTation of the soul. 
And the only correction required to be passed on his latest 
pubhshed writings to bring them into more entire conformity 
with his last views of RL'lip:ion, would be to strike out traces of 
a conventional language, cluiging to him from former habits, 
which seemed to recognize other essentials of Christianity than 
the true allegiance of the soul to the spirit of the Christ. He 
had nu toleration for the theological habit of setting snares for 
foitii^-* and Christianity was to bim the Religion oif life,— the 
acceptance by the heart and soul of the moral and spiritual 
Christ, uidtpendeiUijf of all dogmoB what$oever. He regarded as 
decidedly opposed to the direct purpose of the Christian mis- 
sion, the common yiew that any speculative views are necessary 
to Salvation. Many of his latest religious connection will differ 
from him in his views of the essence of Christianity, but he re- 
volted from all Orthodoxies, wherever they might appear, and 
having eiiiHueipated himself from older and more imposing 
authorities, he was not likely to yield himself up to Unitarian 
Standards, Nerer was there a heart more foil of moral lore for 
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Christ Never was there a Diseiple who more truly nndetstood 
that Master. 

He may justly be regarded as the most distinguished convert 
Unitarianism ever had, a convert all the more honoured for the 

consistency with which he lias taken successive steps in the 
direction of tlic same fundamental principles ;— but we should 
very much mistake him if we deemed him one of a class^ or that 
the word Unitarianism, as expressive of a sect, exactly describes 
and cumpabses his mind. He had taken up LniLanan views 
from a new position, and therefore we should expect him to 
carry into them new lights. In truth, it may be signally useful 
to oiMerve what modification our views undergo when taken up 
by minds trained in other Schools, and removed from some of 
our narrowing and partial iniuenoes. We are all in danger of 
exclusiveness, — of the bigotry of maintainini:!: that a subject has 
no sides, no points of view, except those our little experience 
has presented to ourselves. We think too much in masses. 
There is too little of individual investigation, and individual 
opinion. With most men, to determine what sect they belong 
,to, gives you their whole confession of faith. When you know 
that they are Churchmen, or Independents, or Baptists, or 
Unitarians, you know aU that is to be known about them. There 
is nothing to distinguish the individual from the class. Thus 
every little party lives within its own set of influences, and there 
is nothing to lead them to a new point of view. We ought to 
be alive therefore, with the expectation of new light, whenever a 
fresh mind looks upon our work from the v:uitai:c grouml of 
another position thR?i our own. Certainly our views can be 
perfected only by taking Uieni fiuni every side; and since that is 
impossible to any of us singly^ each individual must be invited 
to throw his own experience into the common stock of Truth, 
and out of the whole the view may be completed. We reverence 
Mr- White's progressive spirit too much, to claim him as a par- 
tizan. Would to God that his Catholic mind was claimed, as it 
ought to be, hy the whole Church of Christ ! 

He had the most real and constantly operative belief in a 
guidnig and protecting Providence, wlio cares for the individual, 
and shapes the course of events so a^i to fall in with the improve- 
ment or the ha]^>piness of those who seek the leadings of His 
Spirit. And this faith in a God intimately present to the indi* 
vidual is especially deserving of mention in a mind of so 
philosophical a character, and that would have revolted from the 
gross human conceptions of spedal interferences. He derived 
Uiis belief in a Providence never absent from the individual, and 
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^hioli was the source to him of unfailing consolation, from the 
Bpirifcoal feith of Christ, that God was a Spirit, and that the soul 
which sought Him was ever the sanctuary of the Deity. The 
last words he was heard to utter on the subject of Providence, 
a few nights before his death, were these, — " that whatever 
might be the difficulties in the course of this our life, yet in the 
very direction of those diliiculties there were circumstances that 
were more than compensations for any sufferings that Duty and 
Principle might bring, — and that though he hM never doubted 
of Providence^ he \m seen this in his own case more clearly 
than any Tieatbe had ever presented it to him." He had not 
much patience with those philosophical pretensions that aspired 
to clear the subject of Providence of all mysteries. To compre- 
hend, in this full measure, the ways of God he thought was 
nothing less than an atttm|)t to define the infinite, to know the 
Omniscient. He was in the habit of saying, "Man must turn 
to the light within him, aided by its developments in Christ, — • 
the highest, the purest, the best guide he knows. He must 
follow that light ; he must sacrifice his selfish will to the duties 
which Con$eimiee points outy and, forgetting the dark mystery of 
his ezbtence, use that existence, so that if it depended upon 
him exclusively, the universe would be free from evil. Any 
conduct but this is madness." He believed that the material 
views of God which exist in the common mind were the greatest 
obstructions to true Relii;ion, and the real supports of prevailing 
systems. He nourished lus own soul on the sublime words of 
Christ to the woman of kiamaria: ** God is a ISpint: and they 
who worship Him must worship in Spirit and in Truth. 
This was his view of the spiritual God : 

" Wlicncvcr the ideas of wisdom, order, love, blend together into an 
imageless conception, and that conception draws the soul into the 
Iii&nitc, in an act of longing love after the eternal source of our bein^, 
bow pure, how tranquil, how confident is the adoration which the soul 
p«ifonna 1 Tesrs indeed svlfose the eyes — for the longing itadf reminds 
us of a state of suffering, of evil, and of struggle ; but the nund toms 
back to the business and the pains of life full of filial confidence, without 
a tiiou^ht about acts of propitiation, about practical measures of safety 
against the wrath of the Idol-God of the multitude. It feels assured 
tiiBt Ufe itself under a conscientious faithfulness to Reason, is the only 
aoeeptsUe service which the true, the spiritnsl God expects from his 
creatares. This is tree Faith." 

For n time, iifter his arrival in Liverpool, he was supported by 
the first fceluigsof rnmplcte mental freedom, and by the thought 
ihat^ by his continued writings on Religion^ he might be useful 
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to mankind, — but when incre<isiiig languor and pain took^ this 
ho|>c from bini^ and nothing was left but a life of solitary medita* 
tioD, an earnest desire for death came upon hinij — to be taken 
away from tlus world, in vbich his part was finished. He had 
no fear of death. He had no lear of any thing that was of 
God^s ordaining* And yet he did not approve of those definite 
Tiews of the precise nature of the fatore eodslence which some 
regard as the only source of effectual support. He thought that 
this partook of a material enthusiasm, and proceeded from a want 
of ijerfect Trust. His feelinj]^ was, that he could trust a friend 
thuuL:]i lie knew iKjt exactly where lie was leading him, and that 
if so, iie could liave no fears with lus God. At the commence- 
ment of tlie last crisis of his illness, when his own impression was 
that he wouhl not sorrive the day, he spoke ahnost in theae 
words his latest oonTietions of Religion : 

" In the midit of my snflering. all tie faufi^ thomghtM are prcMt with 
me. I am weak, and therefore my feelingg overpower me. I have oon- 
tribated my mite to the Liberty of mankind. It is ca«t into God's trea- 
sury. T «tand upon a rock. God's providence is carried on by the strug- 
gles ol lieuson against the passions. I have no doubts. I ctame from 
God, and I go to llim. There must he ao iufiuile source of the ration- 
ality which we know to be in as, and who will receive as to Himadf/' 

For nearly three months he maj be said to have been in a 
dyinff state, through sufferings which even thoae who witnessed 
oonld but faintly know; and with a patienee whose amount God 
alone can compute. An idea of the weakness, of the ( ondition 
of absolute dependence to which he was reduced, is faithfully con- 
veyed in the words of one of his frienfls, "that oven the tear 
which the expression of S3rmpathy, or the heart's silent prayer 
drew from him, had to be wiped away by the haiul of another.** 
This image, properly taken from the higher forms of life, will 
picture the helplessness that cannot be de^icribed. To tlie ne- 
cesaities of sneh a condition he sabmitted himaelf with the 
gentleness, the humility of a child,— bnt it was with the dignity 
of a child of God, who can receive no di^radation itom hui 
Father's hands. With something of the unassailable greatneas 
of Christ, when struck by a rude hand, he endured, as coming 
from God, with perfect simplicity'', what without that feeling 
would have been humiliation woi^e than death. His tilial faith 
was that singleness of vision which makes the whole being full 
of light. It was in fact the eye of his soul, — he had no otlier 
way of looking upon life. It seemed to belong to the very 
easence of his being, and not to be liable to the disturbances 
that proceed from the instabilities of feeling. And all pain, all 
sorrow^ has but a passing tim^ — whilst wh«re there is a spirit 
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liring and shining through them, the resulting fruits of instrue- 
tioiiy the weight ot glory, remain and are eternal* The sufferings 

the long probation, was one of the things that are seen and are 
temporal \ bunself, the noble spirit, is with the unseen and eternal. 
The long watcli is t losed. The chamber of death, which his pre- 
sence made a spiritual temple, is silent now ; and ** the light which 
was with us for a while" is withdrawn into the Heavens. Among 
the last words that he had strength distinctly to utter were : 
^ God to me is Jesus, and Jesus is Qod,-^ course not in the sense 
of Divines/' When the hour shall oome my soul will be concen- 
trated in the feelings 'Mv God, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.' A few hours before death, to the friend who was 
watching by him in the early morning, he said with a firm voice, 
" Now 1 die." The long struggle ended so peacefully that the 
moment of death was not apparent. He died on the 20th 
of May, at Greenbank, near Liverpool^ in the house of Mr. 
Hath bone. 

We have not spoken of his writings ; of his vast intellectual 
pow^ ; of bis ripe knowledge ; of his imaginatbn so bold and 
easy, yet ever so instructive and wonderfully true; nor of his 
extraordinary command^ the most perfect ever acquired by a 

foreigner, over all the resources of our language ; these will ma- 
nifest themselves; we have preferred to speak of what were the 
daily sources of his mental life nnd peace, — of his nfTections, — 
of his nalile simplicity, — of the liitiinte value he attached to that 
sympathy which tfie world cannot buy, — of his views of man's 
discipline, — of his childlike rest on God. 

That the struggle between his affections for those who could 
not retain him in communion^ and his yet higher love for the 
God of Truth and Light, was the source of his chief mental suf- 
ferings, and indeed the key to the character of his mind, is appa- 
rent even from his veiy latest writings. The following truly 
sublime prayer is one of bis last compositions : 

" Oh thou great Being-, who from the dawn of my reason, did?t reveal 
thyself within mv heart, to Thee I may venture to ppenk hun)hly but 
freely, in the saoctuary of my soul. It is there that i obtaiu the nearest 
approach toTbee : thsrsaloiic I knowThce Act to face, not in the figure 
of a man, not in the ooloared shadows of imagination, but in the truly 
spiritual character of Knowledge, Power, Will, Consciousness. Thou hast 
identified me with Thee; and yet infinitude lies between us. Tliu« mvs- 
tenously united and distinct, a mere thought undraws the spirituai veil 
of the oracle to which Thou hast consecrated me a Priest ; I am instantly 
consdons of thy presence. No fife or thonder, no smoke weltering in 
the flames, ao sound of tlu: trunqpet from the summit of a blazing moon- 
taia» can ao surely sttest that ne sn i sss> Thy ' still small voice' pens- 
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trates my very essence, and I reverence Thcc from the mysterio'is centre 
where my Being and my Nothingness unite. How great, how little I ami 
len tkan dust and nhfit; nobler than the morning atar hy mypowaraof 
Hioiiglit,^hoagh not a biraatfa of life it properly my own, yet 1 can ooih 
fidenUy poor tbe worldngs of my heart into thy infinite botom ; nay, 
those epiritaal workings which I call mine ?eo!n to proceed from Thee. 
What ! if in pa5?in^ throuL'h me they become subject to oh^curitv and 
distortion ? 1 will uvery momeut refer them back to the eternal, imma- 
table light which is their source, and mnch of the distortion will cease. 

Nor shdl I be deterred bt cause other men tell me that these very 
thoughts are grievous offences in thy sight. To exert my mind under a 
vehement desire that my thou^'lits nnv r'^nform with Thine, is the only 
form of worship in my power not uawoithy of Thee. Eternal Spirit! I 
am thy child : to trace and to increase in myself a likeness to my Father, 
is bliss nnspeakaUe. Hiis is what I woakT porehase with ten thousand 
lives : this is that which I have but one way to accomplish : a way which 
Thou didst show to one, who in spile of many imperfections did ardently 
love Thee, and was frequently taught by Thee : I must, ' with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, be changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, as from the Spirit of the Lord.* 
Strange ! that I am invited to approach thy glory with open fece. and 
yet my fellow creatures would abash me when I frankly manifest my 
tlioughts to them ! Oh ! there are spot? oti this eartli, on which were I 
to declare to men what I do not endeavour to disguise before Thee, my 
life would fall a sacrifice to their indignation. Alas! this weight of 
misery which crushes me while I am slowly and painfitUy reeoiding the 
thoughts I now address directly to Thee, what is it bat the reaolt of the 
treatment I have received from my fellow-Christians, my felk>w>country* 
men, my own fle«h, my dear friends ? They thought Tlicc too remiss in 
avenging my freedom. Let them however be zealous for Thee in the 
manner most opposed tu Thy dealings with me. Thy internal blessings 
(may I not say external too ?) have been multiplied in proportion as I 
have gained confidence to let my soul appear before Thee, without at- 
tempting to disguise myself from myself ; in proportion as I became 
prarfirally convinced that a lie can imder no circumstances be agreeable 
to Thee : that man cannot serve Tliee with a lie. What I do at this mo- 
ment is the natural and unsought-for result of the growth of my reve- 
rential Openness towards Thee. It is delightful to opo 1 1 my heart before 
Thee, oh Eternal Being. Men will not bar to hear me ; a very few who 
may have undergone the fiery preparation through which I have passed, 
may fearfully listen ; and for those I record my meditations, l^iit the 
madness of tlic mass of xcalots is such, that they will not bear another 
man to diiTer from them. Their pride is fired up at such boldness. 
* Think like myself— or I will make you suffer to the whole extent of my 
power.' In spite, oh God, of thy visible conduct, in spite of that divine, 
forbearance witli whirli thou trcatest them when they most differ from 
thy bcit Ivuown attributes, tliey proclaim to the world that Thou art the 
most jealous and intuleraat of Beings : that thou wouldst turn thy hot 
anger against every one who doth not punish those witliin his reach. 
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whom he chooses to call thine enemy. T shall be to them a blasplienier. 
Ah ! who blasphemes but he who calls Thee (oh fountain of Goodnett!) 
jealous ? No, Father ! Thou wilt not be jealous of such a worm as Man. 
Thou wouldst not be jealous if there existed a Lucifer. Son of the Mom- 
iiig, to be soiuethin^ like a rival to Tiiec ! Thy goodness would couquer 
him by Love/' 

One word more b due> not indeed to man but> to God who 
knowc^ the heart, NeiUier oar veneration, nor our love, must 
make lu forget the perfection that God requires. The best men, 
especiall^y mast be tried by those holy standards to vhich their 
very virtues show their own humanit^ might aapire. If, then, 
in that noble life, there were any of the errors of our human 
frailty, — though they left no stains upon the soul, though they 
had their source in no evil feeling, though their traces could not 
be found, — yet for erring man we claim no perfection except 
such as contrition and humility of soul may give, — and whilst we 
bless our God for the goodness and greatness which we felt and 
knew, we leave it to Omniscient Mercy to reckon the dednctions. 

We rejcnce to say there are memoirs, and materials of biogra- 
phy, in which many noble truths are worthily inscribed, and 
from which many an instructive lesson may be gathered. 
These indeed will ill supply the living light which is extinguished 
amongst us. A standard-bcnrcr is fallen in our Israel ; and the 
wisest, the noblest, the tendeiest mind amoii2:st ns, is with us 
no more. How poor seems now the love wc ])aid him ! How 
strange seems now our neglect to feed our lamps at that full 
light ! But lately, and the amplest knowledge, the kindest and 
mightiest aids that one mind can give another, were within tlie 
leacb of any one of us, and now the opportunity is gone, and 
we are left to ourselves. Will the morning never reach our 
hearts : Yet a little while and the light is with you ; walk 
while ye have the light, lest the darkness come upon you." 

Mr. White was ititcrrcd on Monday the twenty-fourth of 
May, in the burying ground attached to iienshaw-Street Chapel, 
Liverpool.* 

The following Address was delivered, on the occasion, by the 
Rev, James Martineau. 

Funeral Address. 

It is finished. Another term of probation has expired. Be-* 
hold, a mortal rests; a friend is gone ; a spirit retires behind 

* It 5s in confcmplation to erect in the Chape! a Monument of Mr. White, — the 
charHctcr oi whicii mu«t, of course, be determined by the means procurable. Those 
wlio feel interestcit In ll^ dcftigni an rcfueittd la •ignify Ihnr deiire «f €0-opeim- - 
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the veil; the ionely takes his shcher wiiliin the upper family of 
God. How still and peaceful is this moment, when the long 
struggle of life resigns its victim, and that deserted frame lies 
there in silent answer to the sufferer's prayer, ** O Lord, how 
loDf The thfob of pain is felt no more ; the weight of weari- 
ness is lilted off; the tension of the tortored will is quite ve- 
bmed: end of this we will vpeak with thankseiving, though else 
it were sad that the patient light of those lodes is quenched, 
and the accents of that venerable voice have ceased. Not often 
indeed can the grave bereave the world of such a priceless 
treasure as this : no common soul dwelt within that lifeless 
form : a vast knowledge, a rare wisdom, a rich experience, a 
devout trust, are plunged intu tiie uuiathomable night, and 
hidden from our eyes: yet, here is death a thing divine, — 
secret plaoe of the Most High,'' foil of mildest protection ; — a 
oool diadow of the Almighty " to the fevered and afflicted mind. 
Physical angoish extorts from us here a confession, true also in 
a sublime moral sense, that it is more awfiil to live than to die. 
How, indeed, can we stand here, in the presence of that poor 
dust, — how perceive the fresh light and breath of mornino:, and 
the stir of labour, and the looks of living men, and all tlie eddies 
of our life-stream, flowing and whiriing around it in vain, with- 
out owning that to ba is deeper and mure solemn than not to be; 
to be awake with our Freewill, than to sleep beneath Necessity ; 
to be ordered on to tins mighty Acatre of wonder and of du^^ 
than to be snnunoned from it, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. Ours truly is the fearful 
lot, to whom remains the unfinished race, the untouched bur* 
then, the yet fierce temptations of life, — its ambushed conflicts, 
and its doubtful victory. On us too, as on the faitliful who 
have gone, before, may God have pity in our tlay ; and number 
us with those whose })eace is sealed, whose rest is sure ! 

Meanwhile, it is a weighty moment, when we bid adieu to a 
mind like that which now waves to us the mortal farewell. 
But for the dear prisoner himself, emancipated now, we might 
be^prudge that higher woodd, ridi already with the accumulated 
spoils of earth, this new treasure from our sphere, where such 
spirits are all too few ; and complain of that law of spiritual attrac- 
tion, by which holy things gather themselves together in this uni- 
verse of God : — so that to them who have much, yet more is 
given, and from those who have little is taken away even that 
which tliey h.ive. For in the fall of this life, it is not any solitary 
mourner, not any domestic group, not any province or any 
aect, — but an era of the church and the world, one of whose 
lights is extinguished, one of whose choice spiritual forces is 
spent. We part from one who has not simply pcMed through his 
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allotted portion of time; but who has truly lived; sharing 
its most vivid existence, and in contact with its most hnU 
liant points, and himself impressing a new form on some of 
its highest interests; who had gathered most of its wisdom, 
and experienced all its severities; who consecrated himself 
to the pure service of truths and the untiring quest of the 
limf Uodj with the aiiii^enfles of a preat purpose, and the 
dignity of a high fidtfa ; and in hts fid^ity to this tow, pussed 
from exile to honour, and from honour liack into neglect, with 
the courage of a martyr, and the simplicitjr of Chnat. His part 
is over; his work remains. The meditations of wisdom, and 
the sanctities of conscience cannot pt rish under tlie providence 
of God ; and he has left us many a deep and sacred thouj^ht, — 
many an image from his ovva true soul, — for which the world 
WiU be happier yet, and the pure light of devout and Christian 
reason, wherein he lived, open over us a deeper heaven than 
tlie storm-clouds of fear and superstition now permit us to be- 
hold. While die labours of his mind still sumve, to share the 
noble strife trough which all things great and good must pass 
to their triumph in this world, he is gone where no error can 
mislead, no falseliood prevail^ no tempest of deluded passion 
beat upon the good. 

Our departed friend here lays down a life of thought and ivf- 
feriny rather than of action. Such a life we instinctively con- 
ceive to be in spiritual bympatliy with heaven ; and the belief 
attests the natural feeling of all men, tiiat the inward spirit has 
a divine ascendancy over the outward forms of existence. We 

{)art from one who dwelt indeed within our days, but was not 
imited to their range; who had collected the thoughts of e^ery 
age, and lived in communion with all generations of the wise. 
Belonging to no time, he comes before our conceptions ns ripe 
for eternity : — the wisdom from above does but return home, 
when it goes thither. He has but joined the great and holy 
with whom lie has long been familiar, and entered the mild 
converse with immortals, lon^ studied in exile here. He is 
gone to that Messiah whose mmd he so well understood, and 
so simply obeyed ; gone to Ihe doser embrace of that Infinite 
Spirit, within whose Fatherhood he reposed like a suffering and 
trustful child. And though his mortal remains rest not in the 
tombs of his fathers, but in a foreign clime ; yet all lands are 
near alike to heaven, and the pure spirit is nowhere alien in the 
universe of God. Let us then consign these rehcs with faith and 
reverence to the earth; in hope to meet their de]^arted spirit, 
when we shall have crossed the gulf of »iience, and reached the 
sphere where doubts shall be resolved, and the mystic secret 
opened, and the tears of mcHtal grief ibr ever wiped away. 
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SONNET. 
Bt JotBPH Blamco WBin. 

Night fmd Dealk. 

Mysterious Night ! when oar first Parent knew 
Thee, from Report divine, and benrd thy Name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 

This glorious Canopy of Light and Blue ? 

Yet 'neath a Curtain of translucent Dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven (»me. 

And lo ! Creation widened in Man's view. 

Who could have thought such Darkness lay concealed 
"Within thy beams, oh Sun ! or who could find. 

Whilst Fly, and Leaf, and Insect stood revealed, 
That to SDch Countless Orbs thou mad'stns blind ! 

Why do we, then, shun Desth withanxious Strife? 

If light can thus deceive^ wherefore not Life ? 
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Art. III.— the SPIRIT OF PAUL'S CHRISTIANITY 
EXTRACTED FROM ITS DOCTRINAL FORMS. 

Splriliit faitm a]lt.~Vtfta. 

Thkre are probably few reflecting persons at the present dnv, 
who would not, if thoy were quite sincere, ncknowlodge tlitiin- 
selves to be frequently ( mbarrassed by doubts and difficulties on 
the most interesting and niumcntous subjects of human thought 
and inquiry. Could they speak out thdr ininds^and share their 
perplexities with others who may be secretly experiencing the 
same uneasiness — they would at once be relieved, and open- 
hearted conference might work out a practical result of satisfac- 
tion and peace. But the terror of public opinion is held out 
against all such indiscreet revelations ; the inward misery of the 
soul must be nursed in secret ; and the prohibition to be strictly 
honest cherishes the worst and most consuming scepticism. 

It is a great misfortune in the present constitution of English 
society, that every man^ unless he is content to become a mere 
cypher in existence, is almost compelled to attach himself to 
some sect or party, marked off by a sharp and definite limit 
from the rest of iht community — and that so little neutral 
ground is left him, which he would gladly occupy as a free 
searcher after truth, anxious to maintain a friendly and candid 
intercourse witb r11 the various associations of bis fellow-men, 
but bound, in tlie actual state of his opmions, to identify him- 
self absolutely with none. The consequence is, that men are 
forced to a premature fixation of their views ; and tliat questions 
of speculative difficulty, which still continue to rankle in the 
depuis of the mind, are abruptly foreclosed, before any op^or* 
tonity is afibrcted of bringing Uiem to a satis&ctory termina- 
tion. 

Our earliest imbibed feelings and sentiments, which have be- 
come a part of our moral nature, and which contribute so essen- 
tial) v tfi tbc comfort and right ordering of our existence — and 
the convictions which reason obtrudes upon us — seem often- 
times painfully at variance. We do not doubt, they may be 
reconciled ; and we can even fancy we discern the way ; but 
public opinion fulminates its intolerant protest against the only 
course by whidi the reconciliation might be effected* 

How many a man, for example, is in this situation ! The 
character of Christ and the spirit of his religion — ^its transforming 
influence on civilization — its ever- spreading agency — its effect 
on the hearts and consciences of those who sincerely imbibe it—; 
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carry with them completely not oiily tiie sympathy of the morat 
feelitigSy but the a^proral of the ttason and the inward sense of 

an overruling providenoe. On the other hand^ the difHculties 
of the Scripture, the apparent disagreement of some of its state- 
ments with the established truths of science and the known 
laws of nature, the uncertain and fluctuating principles applied 
to its interpretation, the opposite doctrinal systems deduced 
from it by different sects who equally claim for their own lis 
express sanction and authority, and the irreconcileable hostility 
(rf theologiaiw of diffmnt 8chool»*-6Zcite doubt, perplexity and 
heaitationy firom which, in the usual way of viewing theae aub- 
jeota, it is impoiaible for the candid and truthfol mind wholly 
to fne itaeli^ 

Is a man who experiences these embarrassments necessarily 
reJuccd to one of two alternatives ? Must he embrace the 
cold negations of Deism with which he has no sympathy, 
and forego the geniaK cheering influences of Cliristian com- 
munion ? or must he, retaining his Christianity, be respon- 
aible for all the inconaiatmelea which a rigid doctrinal constrac- 
tion of ita letter entatia ? — Thia ia the queation at iaaue. Ali 
good men acknowledge the benignant power of Chriatianity on 
ttie heart and life ; but what Christianity ia eaaentialiy, as dia- 
tinct from the dogmatk f<Hrma in which we see it everywhere 
embodied — and how we must evolve its spirit by a self-con- 
sistCTit principle of interpretation from the written record — it is 
not so easy to determine. This is the great problem which tlico- 
logy has henceforth to ssolve ; aiul its satisfactory solution, we 
may without any undue conhdcnce predict, will open anew era of 
Chriatianity, bnnging its great ])rinciple8 into closer union with 
the preaent wanta and tendendea ot aociety, and not inferior^ 
in the extent and importance of the change it must introdttCCy 
to the Reformation itself. In the eye of thoae who look a little 
below the surface of things — there are already not a few indi- 
cations of a general movement in this direction. Tn all sects 
and parties we find individuals dissatished with hat exists, 
and convinced that things cannot remain where they are ; 
searching after a central truth which lies somewhere in the midst 
of them ; quitting a dogmatic for an eclectic spirit ; and preparing 
for the adoption of a genuine catholicity of principle, by freely 
accepting the elementa of truth and good wherever they are 
found^-^f we are not mistaken, the way towarda thia new con- 
atruction of Christianity— if we may ao without preaumption 
call it — must be found in a clearer conception than seems yet 
to prevail, of the distinction between the form and the <fpirif of 
a religion. We dislike the use of auch technical termsj could 
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they be srcHded ; but if we can once idse the idea wbich tiiey 
express, tiiey will oonvenieiitiy serve as the signs of & distino* 
lion, which it is very important to keep in mind. 

Feelings and tendencies exist in ihe depths of the mind> 

which do not shape themselves into any very distinct ideas, 
but which have nevertheless the strongest intiuence on action 
and happiness, and clothe with a peculiar character the life of 
an individual. — Such tendencies appear to belong to the orii^iual 
organization of the mind. When peculiarly marked and deci- 
sive, they eonstitnte what nay be not unaptly catted the instinct 
of genius ; and, when less powerfully developed, still furnish tkt 
latent distinctions of character among men, forming their ha* 
bitual associations of ideas, and secretly impelling their course 
of action. Of this nature are all the feelings and tendencies 
which relate to the infinite and the ««pintual : these are nt once the 
strongest in their influence, and the most indistinct in their ob- 
ject, of any we experience. No ideas that we can form, ade- 
quately embrace the great eternal truths to which we are still 
conscious all such feelings and tendencies must relate; no lan- 
guage can convey any conception of the power whidi accom- 
panies them ; and any attempt to realiie them must be figurattvo 
and symbolical— a remote approzimationf assuming its form 
from the character and condition of the conceiving mind. 

Religion then, in its simple essence, as distinct from morality 
and metaphysics, is a feeling — a sentiment — the consciousness 
that we live in the presence of a Supreme Power, thai all we 
have proceeds from him — that our nioral life has an indissoluhle 
connection with him independent of all the changes of a material 
existence, and that in the progress of moral development We 
attain to a more intimate communion with him^Tbia is the 
spirit of Theism in its most general sense. 

Even in positive religions, such as Judaism^ Parsism, Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity, we may discern a spirit distinct 
from the forms in which they are expressed ; in other words, 
we may perceive the feelings and tendencies which they most 
powerfully call into exercise, apart from the dogmas or intel- 
lectual conceptions and the outward acts of worship, in which 
they are realized and embodied. — Of all positive religions, Chris- 
tianity in its eariiest annunciation was the most independent of 
outward forms. It came to the heart of man, like a spirit and 
a power ; and breathed a re-animating influence over society* 
One Father, supreme in power and in glory — one messenger of 
grace and truth from him, the exemplar of human duty and the 
perfection of human virtue — men's filial relation to God, and 
their fraternal relation to each other and to Christ — union with 
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God through faith, and the surrender of the will and affections to 
him — a futurity of blessedness as the reward of patient and 
victorious virtue ; — this is its spirit — these are its essential 
principles — these are tlie considerations and views which lead 
to its peculiar effects, and produce the distinguishing features 
of the Christian character. If we abstract the doctrines and 
usages peculiar to different sects — ^this is what remains as com- 
mon to them ally though sometimes obscured and enfeeUed by 
the extnineoas matter associated with it. It is the excellence 
of pure Christianity, that it has arrested in the simplest and 
most intelligible form the general spirit of Tlieism on those 
great and unchanging relations, wliich embrace all the conceiv- 
able conditions in which human hein^;<? can be placed — their 
moral relation to God, their uioral reliidun to each other, the 
moral relation of time to eternity — and has embodied and ex- 
emplified these great principles in the living and dying of a 
fimltless specimen of homamty. 

This then is the spirit of Christianity, adapted to the im^ 
mutable relations of man and God ; and the perfection of 
Christ's character arises from his distinct consciousness of those 
relations, and his acting and feeling in entire consistency with 
them. But Christ stands above our ordinary humanity, in inti- 
mate union with God; and the principles which he reveaknl \n 
liis teachings and his life — to be reduced to practice — must pass 
througli u tempering medmni, and be adjui>ted to the conception 
and capacity of infuior natures. Hence the changing forms in 
which the spirit has expressed itself. For our intdlectual 
nature is progressive, and the conceptions which it forms of all 
objects change with its own development. Thus, while the 
moral relations which the spirit of Christianity embraces are in 
themselves eternally the same — the mode in whicli men render 
those relations intelligible to their minds, and clothe tliera with 
the hues of their own feelings and imaginations, is continually 
varying. It is obviuusly desirable that there should be a har- 
mony between the forms in which the most important moral 
relations are conceived and the general state of intellectual 
advancement on other subjects. It is very unfortunate^ when 
these forms have been so rigidly fixed as to be incapable of ex- 
pansion with the general growth of the understanding. For the 
same forms which may have been appropriate and unavoidable 
in one age, become nseless and even pernicious in another. 

It may seem a startling position, but it is con.firmed by the 
whole history of human society — that errors and prejudices, as 
they are afterwards l«.)und, are in their time and place necessary 
and beneficial instruments in the hand of Providence for ac- 
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^leratitig the progress of civilization and preparing the way for 
the reception of thtf greatest tmths. We are too much in the 
habit of applying our ovrn standard of things, which will itself 
be abandoned in time by our more enlightened dcHcendants, to 
states of manners and opinion wholly different from that in 
whirls we lire. Groat injustice is thus often done to past ages ; 
and invincible difficulties are gratnitriiii^ K' Ifonpcd on Cfiristifinitv 
— l)y assuming, that because it coaics ultiuiately from God, it 
can escape the universal laws of human development — and by 
retaining beyond their time the forms,, which belonged to its 
mfancy^ but now only encumber and depress the free unfolding 
of its spirit. Prejudice (by which term we here understand 
limited and partial views) is often the only practicable vehicle 
for the earliest communication of truth. Prejudice itself we must 
not retain one moment after we perceive that it is prejudice ; 
but we must carefully cherish the truth which God has com- 
missioned it to brin:^ to uj?, and which we shall now extricate 
more clear and bright, after separating the ore in whicli it was 
encrusted. It is difficult, no doubt, to make tlie separation, 
though the distinction really exi.sts. Thouf/htfulness, self- 
culture, and an atteFition to the practical eliects of religion 
without respect to sectarian predilections — ^furnish the best 
means of distinguishing between the transient error and the 
permanent truth— the varying form and the immutable spirit. 

We shall now proceed to apply these principles to the doc- 
trinal system of the apostle Paul — endeavouring to discover 
through the conceptions immediately presented to the mind, the 
positive result of truth wliicli lins ])ccn tluis introduced into tlie 
world. We shall take his most important doctrines in succes- 
sion. 

(1.) He teaches very distinctly, that God is the author ul uU 
things, and absolutely omnipotent ; and at the same time that 
man deserves condemnation for the sin that he has committed. 
These positions drawn into their consequences, as conceived by 
us, seem to involve a metaphysical and a moral incongruity ; 
and their true relation to each other cannot be apprehended by 
the mind of man, in its present state of advancement. If God 
be strictly the universal cause, the remote sources of sin itself 
must be traced back to him ; and to suppose that he could 
subject a creature to suffering, not leading; to a <^ood beyond 
itself, and otherwise unattainable — for the unavoidable conse- 
quences of a system, which he had himself devised — ^mnst 
obviously involve an impeachment of his moral attributes. Yet 
both doctrines express convictions which seem to arise spon- 
taneously in the mind, and are perhaps faint anticipations of 
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gome great truth which we are at present unahle to grasp. — ^The 
spirit of the practical inference which thev deposit in the mind, 
is this ; that God must ever remain in this life the imsearchable 
object of human reverence and awe, and that man must use his 
free agency for the pursuit of truth and right. 

(2.) Paul speaks of Christ as the image of the imrinble God, 
the first-born of the creation, in whom dwelleth all the fiihiesa. 
of the divine power bodiljr^ the Lord of all things in heaven and* 
earthy raised above all principality and power, all things put 
tinder his feet. The conception in the apostle's mind seems to 
have been, that Christ was the archetypal man — the licad of tlie 
spiritual creation. This was tije form of Ins concej)tion of 
ChriiRt ; and it has been sucreeded by other forms in other 
ages — Athanasianisin, SabeUiauisra, Arianism, and, as a ne- 
gation of other forms, simple Humanitarianism. But wliat 
may we regard as the lasting truth, involved in all these 
forms ? That Christ ia th« i<tosl of humaniW in its state of 
ultimate perfection and complete nnion with God — ^the modd 
to which we mnst unceasingly strive to oonlbrm ourselves— our 
medium of access to God — the more we resemble whom the 
more we become one with God, If we. retain this view of 
Christ, we pos8e?^s the spirit of the apostle's doctrine ; all else 
is form^ changing with the age, the country, or the indi- 
vidual. 

(3.) We have the doctrine of justification by faith. Now, what 
is this doctrine ? Not the worthlessne&s of moraUty — tlie vulgar 
Antinomianism of taatica-^tbis is a gross and dangerous error; 
not simply the inefficacy of the ceremonial works of the law — 
this was a doctrine of the time— the particular form of a general 
principle suggested by the apostle's own drcamstances : — but 
the universal truth involved is this — ^that we must Uve in faith 
and act from conviction ; that true virtue cannot be inspired by 
fear, commanded by authority, or secured by calculation, but 
that it must come from a heart iilied with kind and pure affec- 
tions, and governed iiy a calm and honest reason. 

(4.) Atonement or reconciliation through Christ, " whom 
Qod hath set forth to be a propitiatbn flirough faith in his 
blood/' (Rom. iti. 25.) This la tiie form of the apostle's con- 
ception. Most we abide by that form ? or can we pass through 
it to a deeper and holier truth, of which it has senred merely aa 
the vehicle and the introduction ? The idea of atonement, pro- 
pitiation, satisfaction, is inconsistent with that of free mercy, 
which is equally ascribed by Paul to God. It does not accord 
with our notion of a Father, that he should be induced to remit 
the punishment due to any portion of his human family, in con- 
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MMAoa ti «no<b«t't mdbrings, gFBtniloiuljiiteiumL It riv^r 
to sufiering for itwll a aort of absliafift value tn the aigfat of Goid* 
Such conduct in a human fother, tried by the general apirit of 
the Christian morality, would certainly not enhance our esteem 
for his character. The notion is altogether wUkropommrphitic, 
and derived from tbat principle of retaliation which pervaded 
all the earliest systems of retributive justice — an eye for at\ eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth — and which, governing the relations of 
human society, was transferred to the relations supposed to 
subsist between God and his creatures. These sacrificial and 
propitiatoiY notions were so deeply blended with the earliest 
leligioiui of the world, and entered ao essentially into every 
conception of tfae relatbna between God and man — that they 
could DO expelled, and juster views substituted in their place — 
only by a sort of mond hommopaikff — ^by the exhibition of a 
conception which gathered, as it were, their collective influence 
into itself, and exhausted their power in one final effort— 
by holding up Christ's death as the one all-sufHcient sacrifice, 
by which he made atonement once for all, and opened a 
free passage for all men to the throne of God. This was 
the form in which a great truth could in that age be brought 
home moat cogently and impressively to the manda of men. 
And what was that truth?— Ilie ftee aecesa to God, with- 
out priest or sacrifice, through simple penitence and faith — 
of all human beiaga who turn to him with a truly childlike 
heart and a sincere purpose of obedience. This quick and 
vigorous idea, once implanted in the heart, ultimately expelled 
by the power of its own vitality the grosser elements originally 
associated with it ; and in its progress towards that final result, 
it has contributed in the successive adaptations of its forms to 
the wants and capacities of various states of individual character 
and soctsl condraion, to strengthen the love of God and Ihe 
hatred ctf sin, and to encourage spirituality of mind. 

(5.) It was the doctrine of tibeaposde, that believers only could 
be saved. This was his conception of the salvation that ia in 
Christ. Not looking beyond the cucnmatances in wluch he was 
immediately called to act — his sineere and earnest mind saw in 
Christianity the only means of deliverance from sin; the means 
and the end were one m his view ; and the exclusion of un- 
believers from the liope of salvation was only a form of the "in- 
disputable truth, that sin is an effectual bar to the favour and 
aoocptanoe of Gh>d. But the retention of the form has furnished 
a psetezt in later for the worst intolerance. *nie real truth 
involved is this ; that a religious apuit is essential to the higjiest 
virtue and happmesi that in this sense bdieveis only can at- 
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tain to salvation ; but al! who turn to Qod, and seek the tig^r 
and the trae with singleness of hearty and sincerely follow the 
light that is afforded them, mnst be comprehended in the defini-* 
tion of believers. 

► (fi.) Paul's doctrine of Christ's descending from heaven to 

raise the dend and to judge the ^vorld appears to us to furnish a 
sort of tonclmtone of the ])rint'i})1e we linve lieen advoeatini^ — 
and to prove heyoiid a qiicstiriu liie necessity uf distinEjiiisliiiii^ 
between the form and the spirit of a doctrine. Paul certainly 
believed and taught, that the future age was near at hand, though 
he disclaims a knowledge of the precise time of its commence- 
menti^and that those who were liTing with himself upon the 
earth would be caught up with the risen dead, to meet their de*' 
scending Lord in the air, and to share the glory and felicity of 
his Messianic reign. From these conception .in plicitly embraced 
in their primitive form, was derived the Chiiiasm or belief of 
Christ's reign of a thousand years on earth — M-liieh was so j)rc- 
valent among tlic early Christians, and which some of the Fathers, 
as PapiaSj Justin Martyr, and Irenccus, did not liesitate to adopt. 
It would seem, tliat the expectation was only worn out by de- 
grees througli repeated disappointments. This was made a sub- 
ject of ridicule with unbelievers. Peter (2 £p. iii. 4) s^ks of 
scoffers who asked, Where is the promise of his coming ? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from- 
the beginning of the creation.'' From time to time this expec- 
tation has again sprung up in the Church — the form of the doc- 
trine predominating in men's minds over the spirit which it was 
designed to announce. Even Dr. Priestley believed in the ap- 
proaching advent of Christ and tlie speedy restoration of the 
Jews to tlie land of their fathers. Here then we have the out- 
ward form of a great truth perpetuating itself from age to age— 
and continually renewing an expectation, which has been as con- 
tinually deceived. If we insist on retaining the literal form— 
what becomes of Christianity ? Is it a delusion ? — But that Pbul 
taught this doctrine cannot be doubted; and with him it was no- 
accommodation, but a simple earnest conviction. We must 
tlierefore penetrate to the sj)irit contained in that form, and say, 
that the essential truth so conveyed was clulhed in tliis particular 
form by the feelinn: and belief of the apostolic a^^e — that it was 
left in some of its attendant circumstances vague a)id inidetined 
—that it was allowed to assume the shape and movement im- 
pressed on it by the time, that it might operate more powerfully 
on the actual state of public opinion, and, through the force of 
error temporarily allied with truth, propel it with a greater force 
and vigour in that heavenward and spiritual direction, out ot 
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"Vhich have sprang the characteristic effects and tendencies of 
Christianity* The truth coming from God and taking full pos^ 
session of the soul of Paul was this ; — that there is a heavenly 
future, towards which we are all advancing — to which Christ has 

£:;onc hoforc ns — and wliere lie will receive to himself all the fi)lr 
lowers of truth and right on earth ; and tlm* in that eternal world, 
the just and merciful principles of his religion will be applied as 
a test of cliaracter, and determine the future condition of every 
son of mail as he comes from his course of eartldy discipline. 
Happy for men, that in tlie anticipation of that solemn futurity, 
they have a Father of Mercy in whom to trast^ and will be tried 
by the principles which He taught and exemplified on eardi, 
who was a revelation of the Father's benignity and love. 

We anticipate an objection to the principles here applied, 
M'hich on the ordinary theory of revelation possesses, we admit, 
great weight. If our minds are thus left to separate the spirit 
from the form, and are not bound to admit any ('once[)tions but 
such as accord with our reason and moral feelin'i^ — what becomes, 
it may be asked, of the authority of revelation, and what evidence 
• do we possess of the truth of doctrines, that is not ultimately 
derived from onr own minds ? To this it may be replied, that the 
value of a revelation is derived from that which it actually com- 
municates — and that we may accept that on the test and as- 
surance of reason and moral feeling, which the same reason and 
moral feeling could not of themselves have originated. But 
further, the ground on which the truths of tlie New Testament 
are offered to Our acceptance, is not aiUhority — l)ut faith — the 
free surrender of our hearts and wills to that which we feel to be 
right and true, and which reason follows up with its approval. 
This in fact is the great distinction between the Law and the 
Oospel; authority is the principle of the one^ as faith is that of 
the other. When it Is said of our Lord, that he spake as one 
havine authority, and not as the Scribes and Pharisees,'' it is 
clear From the context, that this refers rather to the manner than 
to the matter of his teachings — that he uttered his truths with 
the commanding earnestness of full and present conviction, and 
not as conclusions to be supported by the sophistical distinctions 
of the Rabbinical expounders of the Law, 

It is of course not meant to be denied, that there are uJiji'd'nse 
truths in religion — i, e, IruLha wiiich iiuvc u real existence, uide- 
pendent of the ideas in our minds — such truths are the bein^^ of 
Ood and the reality of a future life. But these truths, notwith- 
standing this objective reality, can only be conceived of tub' 
jtctively by us — i*. e. must take their form and colour from the 
actual condition of the conceiving muid ; neither can we attain 
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Id any ertdtabe iwpccting them, which is not ultimately mSh 
jeelive; In other words, deriyed from the mind within. A pre- 
^position to form ideas of the invisible and spiritual world ap- 
pear to Ijelong to the oric:^nnl constitution of the human mind ; 
and a consciousness of spiritual relations exist much stronger in 
some minds than in others. Such minds naturally acquire a re- 
ligious ascendancy among men; their zeal and earnestness are 
contagious} they stin^iulate the fainter consciousness of other 
winds^ and pour into them the light and warmth which fill their 
own. Now the feelings so ezcitea eoiwtitate faith, and the par- 
ticnkur direction given to tiiem disposes the mind to oontemfMate 
religious objects under a definite point of view. 

But if such feelings he the foundation of religious belief— what 
criterion, it may be asked, do we possess of truth, and how are 
we to distinguish the suggestions of the eternal spirit from the 
delusions of enthusiasm ? Precisely in the same way that we guard 
against the chances of error, and look for the marks of truth — on 
the usual theory of revelation j by the evidences of conformity 
to reason and our natural sense of rectitude ; by the felt and oh^ 
served effects of what is thds ddivered to u8» on the heart and 
life ; by the perpetuity of its influence^ and ita inereasiiig power 
with the inereastng civilization of the world ; by its adaptation 
to transfuse its essential spirit unimpaired into various outward 
forms according to the changing circumstances of society. These 
are the outwarn marks and signs of n trne reli^^on — conveyed in 
the first instance, not by reasoning, but by the power of the 
spirit, into the human mind ; and these all combine in Christi- 
anity. AVhat is called the historical testimony to a religion only 
establishes the existence of certain facts, l)uL cannot determine 
the religious interpretation of them. Di£ferent minds see the 
same facts in a different light. Even miradesy when the mind is 
fully convinced of their reality^ only lend tiiessiiction of outward 
autnority to doctrines, the trutii of which must be established oA 
independent grounds — but cannot add to the reasonableness and 
credibility of the doctrines themselves. That this is the true 
view of miraculous sanctions appears from tliis simple con- 
sideration^ that no sucli external autliority, how impressive and 
stupendous soever, could compel the assent of a sound mind to 
any doctrine that was repugnant to its moral sentiments or sub- 
verted the first principles of reasoning. 

When the moral standard of the human nund has been puri- 
fied and fixed bjr the operation of the spirit of Christianity--do- 
veloped and cultivated according to the principleawehave now 
explained — the more freely reason is exercised to unfold new 
forms^anddevise higher appncations for die spiritythe more active 
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mad Tigoroiis will idigtoti become, and the more intimately wilt 
it hknd iteelf wilh the Inwwd Ufis o£ the cbaneter. The reten- 
ttott cf * fiMrm, whether in words or in action* when'ithas eea8e4 

to be ezpressive, when the life of conviction has gone out oi it 
^-Iroitt a fear of undermining the authority of religion — appetrs 

to me to imply a total misconception of the nature of religion, 
and to be the chief cause of the hoUowness and convention- 
alism that now prevail. If we were to point to the most irre- 
ligious periods in the history oit mankind, it would be precisely 
to thoae in which men had been fettered to forms, with whicli 
their free convictions had no longer any sympatlw. The suuer^ 
atition to whieli our popular Protestantism is wedded* is a blind 
worship of the letter of Scripture^^reTerence for dead and sense- 
less forms— mere BiUiokiiry, as Coleridge eipiessively called 
it 

When we have grammaticall|f ascertained the original mean- 
ing of Scripture, our ta«?k of inquiry is not yet completed; we 
cannot yet be reduced to the alternative of an absolute ye* or 
Upon the authority of the doctrine thus primarily yielded to us: 
— wc have still to separate the form from the spirit ; and an en- 
lightened Christian will here apply the criterion of truth, which 
a cultivation of the i^urit expressed in the life and ministry ol 
Jesus has establiriied m his nund. We need amongst us a more 
discrinunative use of the Scriptures, that we may read them 
with an open, free, anscrupoloQS, and feeling mind — ^in the same 
apiltt^ and with the same unbiassed exercise of the understand- 
ing, as we apply to the interpretation of the works of God. We 
sbiiU never thoroughly enjoy and comprehend the Scriptures, 
till we perceive that a large portion of them, and some [)arts even 
of the New Testament, are poetry — the highest and most 
glorious poetry, touching on the sublimest themes that ever in- 
spired the lips or pen of man ; and that it is only as poetqr, 
iram which aU liie technicalities of our dry and powerless logic 
must be eidudal— that their true spirit can come into our 
heartSy and quicken the elenoents of a divine life within us. We 
cannot conceive of any thing more utterly destructive of the en- 
joyment of the divinest of books, or more fitted to blind the 
mind to a perception of its real sic^nifirance — than the joyless 
and ungenial scrupulosity witli wliicli some commentators have 
gone through the sacred volume — in every page finding nothing 
but the reflection of their own doctrinal system, twisting, tor- 
turing, and paring down, every passage that seemed at variance 
with and converting^ willi remorseless cruelty^ the warm and 
breathing life of a rich Oriental poetry, into the fixed and rigid 
death of the eddest European proae. 



ft^O The Spirit qf Paul's ChristumUy 



WHen we have embraced the principle, that it is not the form 
of religion^ but its spirit, that giyeth life — the Bible at onee be« 
comes anew book to us ; the fountain of its poetry and its e1o<* 
qnenoe is unsealed, and its w atcre flow oyer into our hearts in 

streams of rcfrcsliinj^ and unfailing copiousness. Through the 
forms of diflerent a^es and of diirerent minds, which rise up I)efore 
us in delightful and uninmting variety, wc ran trace the working 
and development of the one eternal spirit, which fashions all 
hearts and minds for its own high purposes. In the child-like 
simplicity of the patriarchs, in the wisdom of Moses, in the fcr^ 
vent thanksgivings and plaintive melodies of the psalmbt, in the 
inspired majesty of the prophets^ in the sublime devotion and 
philanthropy of Christ, and in the rich unction of the spirit of 
Bt. Paul — we can feel, penetrating to us through various chan- 
nels, which all terminate equally in the primitive source of light 
— the power of that divine truth, which ever finds n ready audi- 
e!icc and a t^^rateful response in every pure^ simple, unprejudiced 
and unscrupulous heart. 

When the servile prejudices by which we arc now fettered 
hhall have subsided — when we shall have learned to think more 
of the mise intended to be conveyed, than of the manner in 
which it was expressed — we shall probably find it desurable and 
convenient (without incurring the charge of profaneness, because 
we cannot regard the Mosaic account of the Creation^ the Song 
of Solomon, or the visions of the Apocalypse, of the same prao-' 
tical importance with the Sermon on the Mount, or Christ's 
parting address to his disciples) to introduce a more exact clas- 
sification of the buoks of Scripture, for the purposes of private 
reading and public edification, under the diffen'iit heads of his- 
tory, poetry, morality, devotion, and doctrine; and reeoiiuncnd 
them to the study of our youth, and use them in our places of 
worship, with an intelligent reference to their contents and to 
their relative value and importance, that will better serve the 
purposes of religious instruction and true piety, than that vague 
sentiment of reverence with which some people recur to the 
Bible, as if its mere words exercised a sort of mystical influence, 
apart from the spirit of truth and wisdom which breathes in 
them. 

Amidst the apparent tenacity with which ddierent sects adhere 
to their hereditary faith, traces may still be discovered of a pre- 
paration for a more enlarged and catholic conception of Christi- 
anity. To its realisation a freer use of the Scriptures is indis* 
pensable. The point of union which all good men are seeking 
after, is not to be found in the letter, but in the spirit ; not in 
the caput mortuum of creeds and confessions and worn out con- 
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troversies, but in the living power of a hearty faith and univer- 
sal love — prepared to adore a Father's presence in all things^ 
and to reverenoe his image^ as a title to honour and affection , in 
eyeij child of man. 

Meanwhile, it is the inevitable condition of such a state of 
transition^ that great and perhaps painful differences of opinion 
should arise between the best men and tlie siricerest lovers f>f 
trutli. To some we shall appear to be advancin^^ too rapidly ; to 
othors, to he lini^erinEj behind. Let every nuui be true to his 
uwu cuiiviclionf=, and fearlesslv do that which his conscience tells 
him is right. — We are at beat but iiistruuieiits in tlie liands of a 
higher Poorer; and all he asks from us, is fidelity of purpose and 
endeavour in the exercise of such talents as he has entrusted to 
us. Children of the same Father, fellow-workers in the same 
great scheme of moral and intellectual discipline — ^let us not ag« 
gravate the toils and difficulties of our course by mutual distrust 
and alienation for differences of opinion, which God has decreed 
shoukl exist, and which it is impossible for man to prevent. 
Let us possess our minds with a supreme love of truth, and a 
steadfast contidcnce in its final results ; and let us esteem in 
each other that earnest desire to discover it, which we trust 
exists in ourselves ; — convinced that, if we live and act in this 
spirit, we shall each fulfil the particular task of duty assigned us 

God, and that, when this short life is over and gone, ve shall 
meet as fellow-labourers under happier influences^ and in a wider 
field of activity, where no differences of opinion and collision of 
interest sliall ever more interrupt the friendship and the sym- 
pathy of the virtuous, but every effort they make, and every 
as[)iration they indulge, will be directed by tlie liglit of heavenly 
certainty, and cheered by the induences of pure and unbounded 
love. 

J. J. T. 
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Art. IV.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; or, CONSI- 
DERATIONS ON THE COURSE OF LIFE.— Tratiakted 
fioa tbit Ftench of Midaine NscKSa de Saussurk* 2 vols* 
London s 18S9* 

Thb valuable work of Madame Necker de Sanstuie upon I¥o- 



France ; and the tnmslation of it by one who is evidently a prac- 
tised and accomplished writer, puts within the reach of English 
mothers this valuable and practical treatise on the meet im- 
portant of all sciences. 

Miss Holland, to whose exertions as translator we are so miK h 
indebted, tells us at the commencement of a short ifiterestuig 
preface, compressed, as she informs us. from two separate^ articles 
in the original, that the object of the work la to aliord *' a sort 
of moral nistory of life, in which the mious means of improve- 
ment offered at different ages are pointed out.'* No one seema 
better qualified to acoompliMi suchan object than MadameNeclKer. 
Endowed with a ^irit of patient industry, and of calm inquiry^ 
with a deep power of observation, and with a mind that can ac- 
curately understand the workings and development of the human 
character, she enters upon her task well acquainted with lier sub- 
ject, and canfiot fail to carry conviction to every unbiassed reader, 
by the closeness of her reasonings, and the soundness of her de- 
ductions. 

The work before us is founded on the axiom, that all pro- 
gressive education must consist in the steady and perpetnal 
watching of the first development of the child's fiicutties. It 
reduces a long course of actual observations and their results to 
a complete system calculated to advance and perfect, most ma- 
terially, that important science, the object of which is to improve 
the moral discipline and intellectual culture of the rising gene- 
ration. These volumes therefore are a ^ aluahle addition to our 
knowledge of a science which has not hitlierto been studied in a 
manner conuuensurate to its importance as being the most es- 
sential to the real advancement of the human character. For 
when we reflect that the education b^un here is only preparing 
the human soul for its eternal progress, it becomes, not only a 
most interesting object, but a sacred duty, to investigpite by what 
means the mind may be most impoved, the feeliogs elevated, 
the will regulated, and those capacious powers developed which 
lie folded up in every breathing soul $ thus to prepare the man. 




Education has obtained 
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not only for the orded of this lif^ but alio lor that state of 
moral and mteUectDal perleetibi]ifcy to ivfaich he ia hdr. 
Education* coowdeied at a scienoe, is a subject whidh has oo- 

cupicd the attention of some of the deepest thinkers and most 
enlightened writers, but even such mmds as Milton's and 
Locke's have failed to establish any principles, founded on ex- 
perience, for the first development of the child's powers and the 
gradual improvement of his capacity. Their systems are rather 
founded on theory than on such careful observation and expe- 
rience as can alone fiinitah rules of practical utility whieh may 
}>e easily adopted and safely followed by all concerned in the 
mani^ement and instruction of duldien during the first stages 
of exiatenoe* 

To Rousseau is the world indebted for baring first made this 
subject interesting to the feelings and the imfigirmtion. No one 
can read his treatise, Endle, ou P Educafiony without feeling tlie 
original conception, the eloquent description, the bold expressiuu 
of this enchanting history : from infancy to manhood he accom- 
panies his pupil : from tlte base to the summit of iiis ideal hill 
does he cUmb : often digressing to gather wayside flowers, and 
pausing to draw deep draughts of pure thought, and true philo<- 
sophy. But though every one may read and study his work 
with advantage, no one can with safety follow it as a guide : his 
conclusions are the workings of his own imagination, not the 
result of his experience ; his precepts are unsupported by, 
and often inconsistent with, facts; and we suspect that Emile 
wouUl present but a melancholy appearance if cum]ielled to 
engage in the active business of life, and to contend with this 
our struggling, striving, and self-interested world. 

At the close of the preceding, and at the commencement of 
the presents centnrr, a considerable attention has been given to 
the subject of eanv education; and seyeral very interesting 
treatises on it produoed, written, lor tiie most part, in a calm 
and philosophic spirit. We have the works of Mrs. Hamilton* 
Mrs. Hannah More, and the enthusiastic Pestalozzi. But the 
productions which, at the time, evinced the grentest originality, 
and effected most for tlic nltcration and improvement of existing 
methods of instruction, were presented by those amiable and 
enlightened coadjutors, Mr. Edgeworth and his highly-gifted 
daughter, who employed their talents with so much bucccbs for 
the amusement and instruction of the young. 

But Uiough all tiiese, and particularly the last-named, writers 
bare famished us with matter for much important consideration^ 
and with systems of education, evincing deep and patient thoughl^ 
and a searehing knowledge of the human heart, in one jpmnt of 
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view iihey mxat, without doubt, be sud to have failed to give 
rules of easf application ; tbey offer to us the results of observa^ 
tions, but not the observations themselves; the inferences from 
facts, but not the facts; and often in cases of difficulty and 
doubt, when the parent hastens to consult these works for real 
and satisfactory information, they ohlin;e him to trust to the 
indefinite conjectures of hypotheses, instead of tlic substantial 
evidence of actual experience. Free from these objections, tlie 
work of Madunc Necker stands pre-eminent; we feel that wc 
are there ])erusiiig the true and attentive observations of a 
judicious reader of human life ; of one who has power to ob- 
serve, to analyse, and to compare* Madame Necker must 
thoroughly have understood the ways, thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas of children : she gives no ideal delineation of their conduct; 
she builds no imapiinary theory ; her work is the result of long 
and patient exammation, and of a constant attention to the 
wants, wislies, action, and development of tlie infant mind. She 
sets down nothing )>ut what she has lierself seen ; and we feel 
that she has followed with patience and success a method wliich 
she strongly recommends to others; that every parent sliould 
keep a diary of her child's progress ; of his mental, moral, and 
physical advancement ; of his daily actions ; and of his first im- 
pressions ; thus securing for herself a safe and unerring guide in 
the education of her offspring, and enabling her to realise 
again, at any future period, the bright and evanescent scenes of 
infancy, and to turn at pleasure to a memorial which will unfold 
to her some of the purest tlioughts, the sweetest feelings, that 
the human heart is capable of enjoying. 

*• I would have it a true journal, in which an account ?houM be kept 
of every successive step made by the child; where every vicissitude in 
its hedtht whether mental or physical, shoidd be registered, and where 
the measure of tlic child, in every meaning of the word, as taken at dif- 
ferent periods of his ng-r, '^hould be notcl down. "Worda, ideas, know- 
ledge, feelinc^s, every tiung, in short, wliicli is either naturally unfolded 
in the mind, or acquired by education, should be here recorded, together 
with the first appearance of every endowment and every defect ; the 
original aource of which would thus be open to our consideration. And 
as we cannot describe a child without relating his history, sueli a journal 
would be enlivened by the little incidents of each day, and the joy and 
sorrow? peculiar to his nj^c ; nor would it be lonn; before the task of 
keeping it would become to the mother the most interesting of employ- 
ments. She would feel that she was securing to herself, for the future, 
the recoOection of this most fascinating age ; and how delightful would 
it be, thuH to fix the fugitive image of infancy, to prolong to an indefinite 
period the happtnero of beholding its charms, and to have the power of 
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reviving at anytime a represeutatiou of these much loved objects, which, 
even snppoeing their lives to be spared, moat be lost to ns, in their cha* 
meter of childrai."— -V6L i. p. 46. TnntL 

The first and second booivs, which comprise the wliole of the 
hr.st volume of the translation, are occitpied with the early stac^es 
of infancy. From the very liioment of liis Ijirtli, when ho conies 
fresh from the hands of his Creator, Madame Nccker com- 
mences tlie progressive education of the child. It is here that 
she feels the subject to be almost exclusively her own ; and in 
describing the treatment, or, to speak more accurately, in de- 
fining the process of moral development which every child 
should be subject to, during the first year of his existence, (a 
period often erroneously looked upon as one when the child's 
mental and moral bein^: present a mere bnrren waste, incapable 
of culture.) she speaks with all the flowing energy and deep im- 
pressiveness of one wlio entertains a firm conviction of the 
practicability and cHicicncy of her views, and confidently feels 
tiuil the theory and principles which she is supporting, and the 
facts and arguments which she is advancing, are all securely 
built upon the firm foundations of experience and truth. This 
portion of the work merits particular regard, from the original 
and instructive nature of the remarks, and from the wise and 
wholesome considerations which it offers to the parent. The 
value of early infantine associations, we fear, is not sufficiently 
appreciated. Tluis- we find some mothers who consider children 
at this early ai;e niercly as animated toys, not capable of moral 
education. Otliers, wliuse hearts have beat liif^h with exultation 
at the birth of a living child, soon, from indolence or caprice, 
transfer the tutelage of its early years to a servant, surrendering 
what a mo^er ought to regard as her proudest privilege ; an4 
suffering the first germs of sympathy and love to be excited by 
an illiterate^ and incompetent dependant. At the same time, may 
we be permitted to say, that we believe the simple love which a 
kind-hearted nurse feels for the object of her constant care is 
often more favourable to the development of the aflPcctions 
than the capricious endearments of a woman of the world, whose 
heart is divided between her offspring and her pleasures. Others 
acrain complacently imagine that if the physical wants of an m- 
iiuil arc carefully provided for, and it receives a sufficient degree 
of affection, they have fulfilled all necessary obligations. To 
all such the present work affords a useful and instructive lesson. 
It will prove to them how limited is their knowledge of the in- 
fant mind, and of the processes u hich are continually goine on 
lor its development. It is while the child hangs speechless^ 
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but not unconscious, upon tiie mother's anoy thit tilt fint tym^ 
patbies and the earliest dawnings of the future chaneter are ta 

oe gradually unfakled; love, sympathy and imitation are the 

three i^and movers of the infant he.irt; and it is a principle 
which cannot be too frequently remembered by the mother, tiiat 
in the mind of her silent infant, " half-lying, half-sitting in its 
cradle, playing with its little hands," fac ulties are at work, sym- 
pathies are stirring, powers are employed, which aJl for the 
closest observation, the most strict attention, and moat earefiil 
inveatigation* 

*' M. Friedlander, a skilful Gennan phvsirian," snys Madame 
Necker, " wa» mucli struck when in France, by observiuf; how inucii it 
was the custom to keep lofaats cooBtaiitly amused. ' It appears to me,' 
says he, ' that the French mothers are too lively with their children in 
early in&noy, and thus excite their vivacttir too much and too soon. In 
Oerraany, on the contrary, we constantly nmr mothers cadiorting their 
chlklron to he still and quiet/ How many reflections are sug-ge?tcd by 
this simple remark ? who can say what effect mav not be prc»duccd on 
the future character by this difierence of treatment r who can say that 
the decided preponderance of the active ^usoltieB m the one nation* and 
of the reflecting frcdtiea in the odier, may not be relencd to tins 
cause ?" — Vol. i. p. 76. TVand. 

" We do not in general sufficiently Appreciate t]iG great importance 
of the first venr of inf:incy. We even aHect to treat it with contempt, 
and to speak slightingly of it. Because the infant cannot understand 
oar fine diaoonraes, and is not capable of being regularly inatmcted, wa 
conclude that it is a mere InsigDifieant little being, requiring only to have 
its physical wants attended to. Because its life is passed in playfulness, we 
treat it as a plaything ; everything about it seems unimportant, because 
everythinf^' is vague and uncertain ; bnt if this were not the case, if 
everything were fixed aud immutable, our power would be at aa end."— 
Vd. i. p. 98. TVansl. 

As tbe child advances from his second to his fourth year, the 
regulations for tlie development of his faculties, so as not to ac- 
celerate tl^e progress of one part of the moral constitution, and 
pro})ortionally to retard that of another, are equally desenring of 
attention. 

^ A nurse,'' aavs Mr. Edgeworth, *'may influence the cha- 
lactcr of a diild tor life*'' 

Thia is a simple but important prindpl^ and one which 
Madame Necker ably carries out into all its variona ramifica- 
tions. She is anxious to convince her readera that the cbild'a 
"almost innate faculty of imitation at the period which we arc 
now considering, is full of energy and acti^^ty t and to show the 
importance of the ixnpressiona then made on his feelings and 
imagination. 
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. '*Thh interchange ot gentle nd affectionate fteUnga is, in fael, the 
only means by which we can excite and bring into action the understand- 

ing of an infant. Any other lantniage than that of kindneu etupifipa 
him ; and depresses him even IkIow In 3 natural level. It is. therefore, 
a great error to use harsh and threutemng tones with young children, aa 
a means of deterring them from any action. They may, perhaps, be in- 
duced hf them to leave off what they were doing, but it is only because 
we have confused and troubled them ; we have broken the chain of their 
idea?, and perhaps broug^ht them to tears ; but when their terrs have 
ceased to flow, they will have forg'otten their previous occujiatKin ; and 
having no idea tliat we have forbidden it, will probably resume it at the 
first opportonity. It is only by means of sympathy that we can attach 
any meaning to our words : the tone of the voice* and this expresaions of 
the countenance, assist in explaining them ; and hence arises a great 
difference in the detrrce of ease with which they understand us ; if, there- 
fore, we check this diaposition by our harshness, they will no longer be 
able to comprehend what we wish. It is true that by associating the 
reooUection of an impression of fear with a certain action, they may be 
led to abstain from it : in this way, too, we teach and tame brute ani« 
mals ; but if we adopt this plan with the children, they will soon learn 
from it another lesson. Seeing us angry, they will be sure to imitate the 
example we have set them ; and the harsh expressions which we have 
used towards them will, ere long, be applied by them to us." . . • 
Be, then, particnlaily carelal never to be angry either with year 
ehildren. or in their presence. Till they are three or foor years dd, the 
most justifiable indignation will appear to them only anger. .... 
When we reflect on the great advantage in after life, of a cool temper, it 
ought to be one of our most earnest desires to obtain this advantage for 
our children.— Vol. i. pp. 107, 109. "IVans. 

The chapter tie voted by Madame Necker to the subject of 
"Obedience,'' a duty s(j deservedly esteemed, but of which tlie 
prinriplfs and proper modes of cultivation are so little under- 
stood^ Will well repay the parent for his careful consideration. 
We have not space to follow Madame Neisker through all her 
nuoninffa, bat the following Penai Code, for children of two 
Tears ol^ seems to be so exceedingly jadidous, and so likely to 
be efficacioiis^ that we offer no apology to our readers for ven- 
turing to extract it* 

" DUobeHeneeemiied £y /orget/Mhm. Oppoae the ocntimianee of the 
act by renewing, in a kind manner, the prohibition. 

" Relapse a little more voluntary. Assume a serious air, and warn 
the child, that, on a repetition of the fiault, his power to disobey will he 
taken away. 

" Relapse entirely voluntary. Put the threatened punishment into 
exeontion, silently making sodi arrssgement as will render disobedience 
impossible. 

In this last caie» the child will generally he made angry^ and will 
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^owbit anger by endeavouring to piiniFli you; he will pretend to euness 

some one else, and do his utmost to irritate you. As long' as the pre- 
scribed bounds are not passed, take no notice of his intention;? ; but if 
he proceed to open rebellion, if, tired of your inattention to his tritiing^ 
faults, he commit more serious ones» yon must then at once and de- 
cidedly pnt an end to them* TUce the little culprit by the hand, and» 
without speaking, gravely put htm behind a great arm-chair — ^the 
terrible place of punishment. It is amusinji: to observe the secret air of 
triumph, which mingles with his tears, at the idea that he has* at la«t 
succeeded in disturbing > uu. But make tiiis feeling of triumph as short 
and as trifling as possible, by taking care to preserve a perfectly calm 

maimer." 

** Quietly resume your occupation, and you may be sure that, in a very 
s-hort time, his tears will cither cease to flow, or the feeling which causes 
them will be changed ; they will no longer he tears of angry triumph, 
but a gentle appeal to your pity ; uud the blightest look will bring the 
culprit to your arms. An opening of the heart, a tender and cordial re- 
conciliation will succeed, and the child will voluntarily own his sorrow 
for what he has done ; n confession more easily obtained, and more sin- 
cerely pronounced, than a cold asking for pardon, "What you wish for 
is not the humiliation of your child, but the expression of affectionate 
regret, of a real return to goodness." — Vol. i. pp. 140 — 2. Transl. 

The power and necessity of a truthful disposition which cnn- 
not be too early or too diligently cultivated is admirably de* 
lineated. 

" Bat of what importance to every one is truth of character ." False- 
hood and vice are always found in close connection. We first learn to 
dissemble beeuuse we have done wrong, and then continue to do wrong 
because we have leanit to di^emble." . . "By obliging your child, 
tiierefore, to adhere strictly to the troth, yon secure his moral existence ; 
an existence of far more importance than his physical one ; aneziBteDce, 
the loss of which destroys our peace of mind, and reduces us to the most 
humiliating state of uneasiness." 

" Conscientious truthfulness is not of spontanonus growth ; it has to 
be implanted ; and it cannot be implanted and cultivated too early. In 
order to do this, we must hegin by making children understand as soon 
as possible that thdr words must ngree, not with their own wishes, or 
those of others, but with facts, a thing which they would seldom discover 
if left to themselves. In relating to them the circumstances of anv event 
m wliich they have been actors or witnesses, let them observe that you 
arc careful to give them a true and faithful narrative. They will very 
soon be so much impressed by this, that if yon commit the slightest 
error in your recital, they will, even with a degree of pedantry, correct 
you. Whenever this is the case, you should, by your warm and sincere 
thanks, prove to them how much impoitauce you attach to accural^."*— 
Vol. i. pp. 155, 15G, 157. Transl. 

The great object of infant education must be to lay a moral 
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foundation for the advancing years of childhood ; and as the 
mind gradually unfohls its powers, as reason and reflection hcgin 
to be more frequently and strongly exercised, it becomes us, 
most (ji>pccially, to sow the first seeds of those moral and re- 
ligious feelings, which will exercise so powerful an influence 
upon the draracter, at everv succeeding period of life. Let no 
parent imagine that the child at this early age is not sufficiently 
advanced, either in thought or understanding, to receive lihe 
first impressions of religion ; at no stage of his existence can 
he be said to be wholly incapable of receiving a lively and en- 
during impress of those pure feelinp^s and solemn thoughts^ 
which will awaken a strain like that of the softest music in the 
heart of the young child, calculated to enliven and delight him, 
to strengthen him for his earthly pilgrimage, and to animate 
and support him at the hour when ail feelingi faculty, aud enjoy- 
ment shall be £ast fading away. 

" In many respects children are happily constituted for die Ailfilroent 

of this universal duty (religion). Not bound down a« we are by fixed 
habits, their connection with earth is not so intimate. They can believe 
in what is unseen ; they can love without having any very definite idea 

of the object of their love." " Their whole Uuiguage is that 

of prayer ; feeling more strongly than we do the sense of their weakness* 
thi^ also feel more strongly their need of help, while at the same time 
their filial affection is more warm and lively : what then is wanting to 
brinj^ them near to God ? Roh^^ion already slunil cis in their breast; 
requiring, not to be brouglit lulo existence, but only lu be awakened."-^ 
Vol. i. p. 195, T^nsnsl. 

It is however most important, particularly at this early age^ 
that religion should be presented to a child in a simple and 
attractive form. Let her never wear before him a dark or 
repulsive aspect. Encircle her with all that is true, and good 
and Ix autiful in creation : let the young child be taught to see the 
** glury ui the grass, and the splendour of the flower j" let him 
be told of God, and of God's goodness in the green earth, the 
flowery leas, the eloquent hOls, and the eternal mes ; and then 
let his love be kindled, and bis synipathies aroused, as he is told 
d him who has mercifully said, ^ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,'' and " out of the mouths of habes and sucklings is 
perfected praise." Again therefore, we repent, the first seeds of 
religion can never be sown too early. Nothing can be more 
erroneous, and more dangerously delusive, than to imagine with 
Rousseau, that impressions produced in after years by sudden 
surprise, by some violent appeal to the passions, or extraordinary 
revulsion of the feelings, can ever produoe the same effect, oir 

Vol. hi. No. 13.— iVa? Seria, 2 a 
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exert an equal intiucucej as old associations and established 

habits. 

Hie streams of life," says Madame Necker, " will return to its 
accustomed course, and any religious ideas will be swept away in its 

current." " It is indeed possible, that through the 

nediam of terror we might snoeeed in inspiring this fieeling at a later 
age; bat it would in that case most likely asaume an inaoapidoiis 
character. It la in the happy period of infancy, when all nature seems 
to ^^nnle upon uf», when nil onr fellow crenturea love and protect us, that 
the idea of a God who loves and protects us ea^^ily takes possession of 
the soul. And can there be a greater bies^sm^ than such an idea? 
Can it ever be aofficiently appreciated ? Can we estimate too highly 
the value of a hope which is never exhausted, which pomts out to ns a 
brighter world beyond this, — a celestial perfection above all human per- 
fection, a happiness more pure and more unbounded than anythin<^ of 
which we can hore form an idea, and which even persuades us that evils 
themselves arc aitcnded for our good. ' Though he slay me,' says Job, 
' yet will I trust in Him.' Where this feelmg exists, soUtude, ezile» old 
age» death, no lon'^cr exist; God is present ; He sustains us, He hears 
us. He speaks to us, He cncouraj^es up, and though the danger be g:rcat, 
imminent, inevitable, thouErh the shades of death may surround us. He 
will receive us into his bosom. When this feeling prevails, it tinges 
every thing with a softly coloured light, an atmosphere of love is diffused 
over all nature ; men, animals, even the material creatioo, plants, rivulets, 
mountains, every thing is loved; every thing is the work of God ; every 
thing speaks a language which tells us Ik- is our Fathrr, nnd the pence 
and happiness which He breathes into our souls declare this tu us in a 
stiii stronger language." — Vol. i. pp. 202, 203. 

Our attention has hitherto been confined to the early cultiva- 
tion of the child's moral find religious feelings. We must now 
proceed to bring other faculties into action ; our views licnce- 
furth, for a time, must be occupied particularly, though not ex- 
clusively, with the education of the intellect. Tlie ])eriod has 
iiQfW arrived when the attention of the cluld must be called to 
those subjects which will be serviceable to him as he advances 
in life ; and he must be accustomed to habits of application^ and 
to the industrious exertion of the powers of the mind. The 
" preliminary chapter" of the second volume of the translation 
offers upon this point a wide field for examination ; it abounds 
with wise and tbon?litful coTisidcratinns. Parents at this period 
often fall into a common, but most pernicious, error; from an in- 
considerate desire of bringiny forward, as they imagine, the in- 
tellectual powers of their children, they Inndcn thcni witli foolish 
and injudicious acquirements, they weigh duwu the jnemory with 
facts and details^ with accounts of history or geography, which 
their child cannot understand^ or with the nature and properties of 
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objects which he cannot appreciate, and yet fancy that " they are 
cultivating the intellect;" notliing can be more erroneous than such 
a system. For ourselves, we think that there cannot be a more 
mdancholy object than to see a young bright being, intended 
only for jo3r and animation^ and activity, caUed upon to ezhiint 
its extraordinary attainments i to lisp out to as some specimen of 
its knowledge, or to recite the verses of some long poem, that 
must be utterly unintelligible to it» and impressed upon its me- 
mory by constant repetition.* 

" The exclusive importance attached to the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge forms one of the dnnf^eroxis «nf\ro« of education. We are en- 
ticed by it to choose expciiitiuus methods, and to avoid diliiculties. The 
dukl appears to make a certain progress ; he knows the things which you 
have taught him ; he performs what yoa have showed him how to per- 
form ; but try him in a difiereut direction, require from hin some new 
exercise of his faculties, and he is quite at a loss. And even when ar- 
rived at manhood, this may continue to be the case, almost without our 
being awure of it. By the help of memory and imitation, we often see 
people make their way tolerably welL The degree of civilization at which 
we are arrived has created a form for ahaost everything ; a mechanical 
education extends its influence over the whole oottrse of life ; and hence 
it is that the number of insignificant beings is so great ; bcmp-? who in- 
crease numerical amount without adding to value — exaii)])li s of that 
useless species, the common-place characters of their age and country." 

" It has almost always happened that in s truct o r s have been too mueh 
inflaenced by partial and confined views. They have not troubled them- 
selves about the culth ation of the faculties, when oommanicating their 
instruction in the first instance ; and when convinced by experience of 
the necessity of thi?, thcv have still overlooked the importance of pre- 
serving these diffuretii fuculiies in harmony with each other. They have 
not only entirely neglected roan^ which are as essential as the enlarge* 
ment of the mind to the condition of human beings, but even when oc- 
cui)i( (l exclusively with the improvement of the mind, they have not taken 
a general viow of the whole of it;* attribute?, and have in turns fn erlooked 
each of its must noble endowments. Sometnues memory has been cul- 
tivated at the expense of the judgment ; sometimes the reasoning powers 
have been exercised* while the imagination has been entirely neglected; 
and sometimes the faculty of investigation has been invested with anch 
high powers, that it has been thought possible for the pupil to discover 
for hiiri'^rlf ;d! the wonders of science ; so that making no use of the stores 
ol kuowicdge accumulated by time, the ignorance of the earliest ages has 
been engrafted in the intellectual weakness of infancy."— Vol. ii. pp. 12, 
13, 17, 18* Transl. 

* We allude, of coarse, to the common, but very injurious, practice of forcing long 
pieces of verse upon a child's memory, by the means of constant " dnmumk tg." Some 
childfen have a natural ear for rhythm, and irill often recollect the words of a short 
poem from merely hearing it onrc or twice rented ; this we allow to be at natural and 
beneficial to the child, as gratifying and delightful to the parenL 

2 a2 
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Can any system, we ask ti)cn,be more manifestly injudicious? 
The fallacy of it would be still more apparent if we were to follow 
a similar plan in physical education. We lately met with some 
remarkB upon thb subject, ao admuably concaved, and oon* 
Tincingly expressed^ that» although they are somewhat long, we 
a]% sure our readers will not be angry with us for their insertion, 
** Put the case," says the writer, **of a boy of a weakly consti* 
tution and effeminate habits ; and suppose that family connections 
and interest make it seem desirable that be should enter the 
army ; and that ho be committed to the care of someone, an old 
soldier if you likc;, wlio j)rofesses to prepare him for his military 
career." " At the end of fo\u or five vears his father may tliink 
it ri^ht to inquire into his fitness for his profession, ^ Have you 
studied tactics ' No, sir/ — * Have you studied gunnery ? ' ' No, 
sir.' — ^ Are you perfect in the last instructions issued from the 
Horse-Guards for the manceuvres of cavalry?' ' I have never 
seen them, sir/-— * Have you learnt the broad-sword exercise?' 

* No.' — * Can you put a company of infantry throug^h their driU ? * 

* No.' — ' Have you practised platoon firinix '' * No/ — * Can voii 
even fix a bayonet in a musket * I never tried, sir.' — After such 
an examination we may imncrine t)ie father expostulating indig- 
nantly with the veteran under whose care his son was placed. 
The latter migiit rcpiy, ' Sir, when you entrusted your son to my 
txalning, he was weak and sickly. He had little appetite, and 
was faradious in his eating : he could bear no exposure to the 
weather : he could not walk two miles without fatigue : he was 
incapable of any severer exercise : he was umvilling, and indeed 
unable, to join in the athletic sports of boys of his age. Now he 
is in perfect health, and wants and wishes for no inmilcfeiice : he 
can make a hearty diniicr on any wholesome food, or go ^\^thout 
it, if need be lie will '^vt wet through, and care nothing about 
it: he can walk ton or fifteen miles a day: he can ride; he can 
swim; he can skate j he can lilay a game at cricket, and enjoy 
its though he has noit learnt the moad-sword ezerciBe, he fences 
well : though he has never handled a soldier's musket, he is an 
excellent shot with a fowlin^-pieoe. He has a firm foot, a quick 
eye, and a steady hand — he is a very pretty draughtsman ; he is 
^iger to enter his profession, and you may take my word for it^ 
sir, he will make a brave and active officer.'"* 

►Such an answer, we imagine, wniild be conclusive. Mental 
health and strength must he st cured by the same system ; and 
the teacher cannot employ iumself better than in thoroughly 

* A. lecture "On thi; Introduction of the Natural Science* into General Education/' 
by Henry Maiden, M.A., rrofes'or of Greek, UoiTeitity College, London, and late 
Fellow of Trioiiy CoUege, Cauibndgf. 
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cultivating the intellect ; in rendering this admirable instrument 
as perfect as possible, and thereby fitting the pupil for any situ- 
ation in w inch he may hereafter be placed.'* 

It is true that in following up the system which we are adTO* 
eating, parents will find at this period some of their greatest 
difficulties. The restlessness ox children's dispositions, the 
quickness of their fancy^ and their incapability of appreciating 
the Talue or utility of their present exercises, all unite to raise 
obstacles in the way of their instruction : but in tlie liands of 
careful and judicious parents tliere are placed many stimulants 
to arouse into activity tlie dormant understandini^ of tlie child : 
and we think the folluuinq: remarks of Madame Necker are cal- 
culated to render verv valuable assistance to the iniisUuctur ut 
this period of the child's education. 

" One mistake into which we are ^ery apt to fiill is that of requiring the 
firit efiblts of a child's attention, even before it has been exercised in any 
other way, to be directed to objects totally uninteresting to him. Thus 
before we have accustomed him to examine any thing, we desire him to 
distinguish A from B, from which be cannot possibly derive any pleasure. 
But as we have two difficulties to surmoant — ^baloi fixing his attoition, 
and that of inteFesting him in objects not of a miture to afford him any 
gratification — it would surely be a better plan to undertake them sepa- 
rately. liCt us, In the first place, lend children to observe and examine 
such things as are likely to interest them ; a?, for instance, the innume- 
rable amusing objects in nature, the various parts of flowers, particularly 
thoee which have any resemUanoe to familiar objects, such as boats, 
hammers, cups, &c., and afterwards let us exeretse their ingenuity and 
attention by makini^ them point out the representations of these objects 
in drawinj^j* or cnL'^ravings. J3y these preparatory steps the labour of 
learning to read will be very much facilitated." — Vol. ii. p. 69. TransU 

** But the most eflfcctive instrument the parent can em[)loy for 
the advancement of his child^ is placed entirely in himself. Let 
him be most paitieularly careful to obsme a strict regularity in 
the course of his instruction ; so that the hours, or rather 
minutes of the lessons may recur as nearly as possible at the 
same times ; the child will thus return to his task, as to an 
affair of duty, and the feeling that it is a duty will lighten the 
fatigue; his pride, In tlTis case a proper pride, will be roused, to 
perform properly an act which gives him an importance to him- 
self; and the smile of approbation, wlucb plays upon his 
mother's face, will b(; tloubly estimated if his conscience tells 
him that he has deserved it. 

One dancer is, however^ to be avoided in the use and appli- 
cation of these admirable instruments, with which nature naa 
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suppli&d us for securing the attention of the young; not to 
overstrain their first exertions ; nor to place that loroed and con* 
fltant pressure upon the mind, wUch cannot fail to produce a 
weariness^ often a aattety and disgust, tnbveraive of ul present 
initroction^ and liable in after years to prostrate our beit en- 
deavonrs, and to correct the progress intellectual improve- 
ment* 

" How many faults in this ropect are constantly oommttted ! onr 
very eagerness to enooorage their tastes too often only tends to destroy 
them. Suppose a child is fond of drawing ; we hegtn perhaps by gently 

urging him to dcvnte himself to the occupation : we try to make him 
ashamed of giviiiL'^ it up ; he hegins to feel a degree of restraint associ- 
ated with the employment, and his pleasure in it vanishes ; sometimes 
oar over anxiety to aiford ehildren the means of indulging their tastes* 
only produces satiety. If they show an interest in natoral histoiy, we 
immediately overwhelm them with books and engravings ; or we present 
them with ready-made little collections, find in 90 doing are almost 
eure to disgust them, llicse well-arranfjcd specimens of minerals, ^c., 
with their hard names written on hits of paper, which are on uo account 
to he torn, are soon consigned to some empty cupboard. They are 
proudly exhibited once or twice, and then completely forgotten ; nor does 
the hope of finding anything equally beautifal ever enter the imag in at i on 
of the little owner.". . . . 

'* There is a fastidious delicacy attendant on these tastes, which flou- 
rishes best on a spare diet, and sinics under too great an abundance of 
noniiahment. You may create a taste for scienoe by means of the 
pebbles in your garden walk, and destroy it by the posseesion of a ma* 
seam."— Vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. TransL 

Although it niay be well, liuwcver, to spread as many Aowlts 
as wc can over the first approaches to learning, we consider it 
to be most mistaken and inconsiderate kindness to allow the 
diild to follow only the indination of his own will. Difficulties^ 
trials^ and privations, are the sad and inevitable attendants upon 
hnmanityy our natural and necessary inheritance ; and surely, 
therefore, those parents are guilty of a serious mistake who 
forbcnr to inure their children to them in time, from a weak 
and unreasonable apprehension of too soon anticipating their 
approach. 

'* Hence, arose/' says Madame Necker, " a multitude of Uttle in- 
ventions and stratagems for communicating knowledfrc to children under 
the disguise of amusement. But, besides the dt ficiency of this system 
in many other respects, it was wanting in what is absolutely essential to 
the success of every plan^^trath.'* " By pretending to have an end in 
view which is not the real objeot* iRre lose both the respect and love of 
children. Suppose, for instance, a mother wishes to commence the in- 
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stniction of her child Xgy teaching him to read. How docs she set about 

the tusk? Having made her preparatory arntn [foments, she tells him 
tlmt t>he has g-ot a new and atnu»iiij^ game to show him. Coloured 
ivory counters, pictures of animals or flowers on curd, smart, gay-looking 
books, are produced to captivate his imaginatioa. For a time he is com- 
]detdy the dupe of all this artifice ; and as long as the attraction of no- 
velty remains, comes with eagt mcHS to his lesson. But in a little while 
he finds it more entertaining to vary the sounds of the different letters, 
and when A is pointed out to him, will call it O ; or he will amuse him- 
self with performing some feat of agility between the naming of each 
letter, or will choose rather to hnild houses with the cards than pat them 
to their proper tise. His mother wishing to preserve the idea of amuse- 
ment, and yet at the same time to accomplish the end she hn- in view, 
endeavours with an ill-assumod n-aietv to rcenll his wandering attention ; 
but he sees through her purpose, and while taking care to frustrate it, 
derives entertainment from her vexation ; and a disposition most dcplo- 
rsble in itaelf» bat the inevitable consequence cf snch a ^stem of decep- 
tion, is thus fostered. Declare openly your intention cl teaching, and 
the child soon submit? ; rcpect for vnu is even nug-mented ; hut if 
you try to deceive him with a false pretext, he will cling to } our pre- 
tended object with determined obstinacy, and will oblige you to preserve 
ynnr couniteocy, by making that really an amusement vdiich you an- 
iKNmced as such.'*— Vd. ii. pp. 120, 121. 

We have thus endeavoured to call attention to a system 
adapted to cultivate the chikr^i powers of attention ; and to se- 
cure that intellectual strength and firmness which inll fofm the 
beat foundation for any mtore saperstroctare* For the im- 
proTement and fall development of die reasoning and inquiring 
poweriy nothing is more essential than to possess within our- 
selres a spirit of investi^tion, and a love of information^ as well 
as a willingness to assocmte our children in the pleasore which 
we receive from our pursuits. 

'* If our diildren/' aays Madame Necker, " see our interest is awa* 

kened, and our cariosity excited by the idea of making some new 
observation, or ascertaining some new fact, they will ?oon try to antici- 
pate our discoveries. If they observe us mterested m the cultivation of 
flowers, in watching the labours «^ tiie bee, or tiie metamorphoais of 
insects, they will soon be delighted themselves with these occupations. 
Example, emulation, curiosity, — the most natural stimulants at an ag^c 
when pleasure is so vividly enjoyed , and the idea of utility SO indtstioct, 
— ^will aU act in unison."— Vol. ii. pp. 73, 74. Trnnsl. 

In sliort, it is by a constant and unwearying attention on 
onr parts, by a quick readiness to lay hold of every passing 
thought, and by our willingness to return a prompt answer to 
every iiu^uiry, that wc shall most etlectually call forth and ma- 
ture the rational and reflecting faculties of the child. 
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" No^ikig tends to mueh to streogthen this feeling — notliing kaeps 

it so constantly alive, as giiring the pupil an interest in his own educa* 
tion. If we frcrfiif ntlv roricult hira on the hcst mran? of increasing' his 
application, his industry, his goodnc!<s, if we judiciously examine with 
him the various obstacles which prevent the accomplishment of his 
good nitentioiM,— he wUl iood begin to have a plearare in pointing out 
what he thinks would be the best plan to be punned ; be will be inte- 
rested in the success of what he has suggested, and will at last regard 
the performance of his duty aa the most important object of his life."— * 
Vol. a. pp. 60, 61. Transl. 

Bat while we are thus directing the attention to the gradual 
deTdopment of the mental powers, we must be particularly 
careful not to lose sight of tnat which must be the end and 
aim of all moral culture, — ^we mean religion. It is in vain to 

fertilize the intellect, if we suffer the heart to continiio sterile. 
The objects of all true and proper education must be twofold ; 
one of these, to accustom the child to liabits of thought and self- 
investigation ; we must teach him to reason, to reflect, to ana- 
lyse to draw deductions from ail lie hears, sees, reads, ur leels : 
from conTersation^ from nature^ from passing events. The 
grander and more important object is, at all periods of the 
child's progressive instruction^ to cultivate the i pure affections 
of his heart; to imbue him with a fervent fieeling of love to 
God, and benevolence to man; and to impress deeply and in- 
delibly upon him the proud and vivifying thought, that he has 
witliin liim a pure Intelligence, sent down from God; which 
will gradually advance him to perfection. 

Our space is too limited, and we liave already drawn too 
largely from these interesting volumes, to follow Madame 
Necker through the remainder of this early course. The parent 
who thinks with her that all the power of reasoning, of which 
children are capable, should be exercised, and combined with 
their best feelings, in order to lead them to submission,** will 
do well to read the chapter on " Willing or Deliberative 
Obedience." "Wo hnve rrlreadv shown that the vital, actuatincr 
principle of education must be religion ; it should be made the 
prime mover in the child's heart of all his motives, and the 
main spring of all his moral and intellectual exertions ; the pa- 
rent, therefore, will derive mucli valuable advice from the chap- 
ters of her work, devoted bv Madame Necker exclusively to 

the Foundation of Morahty,*^ the Development of the 
Religious Feelings," and ** the Auxiliary Means to be em- 
ployed." We have not space to enter into the delicate 
and much-disputed subject of rewards and punishments. At 
present we can only say, that, for the most part, we coincide 
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with the yiewe of Madame Necker. The following precepts we 
consider admirable 

" A punisbment decreed beforehand, and inflicted when the specified 
&iilt IB committed, placeB a aort of bairier between the culprit and hi» 
ofiended parent ; which oppoees any ezoeM of indolgeace, and renders 

violent expressiona of anger unnecessary. The lather pnnishes, not as 
a satisfaction to hi-? own feeling, hut thnt ho niny be true to his word ; 

which no consideration should ever tempt him tu violate." " }iut 

the punishment must never be remitted ; this would only tend to make 
his govemmmt appear arbitroiy ; and, when at last obliged to inflict it, 
he might be considered capricious or cruel. It is not so much the seve- 
rity, as the certainty of punishment, which renders it efficacious. If 
there be the least doubt ns to its beinir executed, children not onlv vnU 
lin2:ly encounter the rhk, bat are even pleri^urably exeited bv the idea of 
jsctting it at defiance. — What we ought particularly to guard against 
with regard to punishments, is, the supposition that, by increasing their 
severity, wc shall obtain what we were unable to accomplish at first. 
When a child has once submitted to chastisement of any kind, we ought 
to take it for granted that he it? corrected ; and laving aside all idea of 
further threatenings, grant an entire pardon. This observation applies 
particularly to the case of ob&tinacy. When a determined resolution is 
shown not to obey a command, it is more than donbtfhl whedier any 
good will result firom obliging a child to do so. If we have recourse to 
violence for this piirpoFC, we render bim cowardly; fear triumphs over 
courage, and physical over moral feeling ; and thus an agenev is de- 
titruyed, frequently misappUed, no doubt, but the want of which may 
sometimes be regretted. This is a case in which punishment, if neces- 
sary, is perfectly justifiable ; but, having inflicted it, do not afterwards 
insist on the performance of the pomt in dispute : do not even allude to 
it ; bv making the child submit to your chastisement, ynu h ive suffici- 
ent! v asserted vour rifrht?. You have saved your own di^^ty, without 
offending his."'— Vol. ii. pp. 186, 187, 188. Transl. 

The young instnictor;, who must often have occanon to oon* 
suit experience older and more practised than his own, cannot 
fail to borrow many valuable reflections from the chapters 

devoted to " Employiiiciit of Time," " Practical Rules for 
the Cultivation of the Faculties of Attention and Reason," 
aswell as " for the Cultivation of the Memory;" but no por- 
tion of the book will be read with deeper interest, or afford 
more useful admonition, than the chapters which investigate 
and explain the peculiar and ever-restless properties of the 
imagination. The pains employed by Madame Necker, in the 
two volumes of her work, to show the rise and progress, the 
capabilities and abuses of this active organ, prove the great 
importance she attaches to its early cultivation. No one now- 
ever, capable of rejection, will disallow the truth and soundness 
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of her views* Some of the most pleasurable sensations which 
we can experience, owe their origin to a lively but well-disci- 
plined imagination. It brightens the path of infancy, giving 
reality nnd life to the sports and amusements of the child: as 
he advances in years it imparts vitality to his most elevated 
ideas ; taste, order, harmony, and beauty, weave their mystic 
web of pleasing and refined enjoyment beneath its ail-peryading 
and uli-uispiring intiuence } " it spreads its brilliant net-work 
over the whole face of nature^ and finds in every direction 
meshes to which it can attach itself;" it enlaiges the sphere of 
pure and innocent gratification, and spiritualises the heart to a 
rail appreciation iA that benignity^ wlucb> 

*< Not content 
With evenr food of life to nourish man. 
By kind illiiBions of the wandering seniet 
TIius makes ull nature Beaa^ to the eye. 
Or Music to the ear." 

The ^^prudenf' parent, therefore, who firom a folse estimation 
of its utDity, or an idle apprdiension of its delnaTenesSy en- 
deavDnrs to arrest the progress and subvert the influence of this 
animating faculty, not only rohs the child of his dearest and 
most enviable possession — ^the genuine enthusiasm of a youthful 
spirit — but entails upon him also a wei!2:ht of misery, as the 
inevitable result of liis withering and nijurious system ; for al- 
though the imagination may be perverted, it can never be de- 
stroyed ; fori)idaen to enjoy the rich luxuriance of its own nature^ 
it degenerutci) to a puisunuus and noxious weed. 

" It is never at a loss/' aaya Madame Necker, '* for the means of 

exercifiing its power of turning every thing into a cause of fanciful ap- 
prehension. Old age is always seen in the distance ; illness cous:taiitly 
impending; and death ready at any moment to seize on his victim. 
To such an imagination, poverty — always a positive evil — appears imme* 
diate and certain ; and the smaUest sacrifice in fevoor of anodier» dan- 
gerous. Presenting always the dark side of any doubtful event to the 
mind, and thus causinn' it to live under the reflected influence of a 
gloomy futurity, the isuairi nation, if allowed to feed on itself, instead of 
being led by a judicious education to exercise its powers on external 
objects, deatraya every consolatory feeling, and too often fosters the 
moat deplorable paaaiona." 

To the age of ten a similar system of moral and intellectual 
instruction is recommended both for boys and girls. After tliis 
period the j?rand line of demarcation must be drawn : Madame 
I\cckcr lia^ devoted another and a lai^er portion of her work 
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to the full development of the female character ;* and confines 
herself in the remainder of the present volume exclusively to 
the eduQAtion of the boy, examining the method best adapted 
to secure his mental vigour and activity, and most effectually to 
prepare him for his future obligations. Her remarks prove that 
she has reflected much upon the su!)ject, and that she is well 
acquainted with all the springs and wheels which work within a 
boy's heart. Until the age of ten or twelve she recommends 
that his instruction should take place at home ; she reprobates 
the folly of sending a boy during these early years, from the pa- 
ternal roof, not only as prejudicial to his improvement, but also 
as liable to weaken that pure and sacred tie which ought always 
to exist between the parent and his child. The following passage 
partially explains the views of Madame Necker, and is, at the 
same time, so replete with feeling, pathos, and -good sense, that 
we should not do justice either to her or to our readers if we did 
not allow ourselves to extract it. 

'* How much is included in the simple cxprc.-e-ii n, rvmaimng in the 
Jumilif circle ! If the child cou. mdeed, be retained at home iuiig enough 
to have acquired a keen rdish for domestic pleasures before he ras kamt 
to enjoy any others, how many recollections, how many feelingB and 
images, alike pleasing in themselves, and favourable to morality, will 
thus be formed during the years which I am so anxious to claim for the 
parental roof ; I do not of course refer now to those happy countries 
where the few hours spent every day at the college do not interfere with 
genersl domestie hsbits; but where this is not tiie case, what courage 
tnnst he required to separate ourselves from a son before either he is 
known to us or wc to him ! to p^ivo up mir power of obtaining glimpses 
of his character, — transient aiul uncertam at first, but becoming every 
day clearer and more determined, and of being thus enabled to form 
plans for his edocatioo founded upon personal experience! Besides, of 
how much hsppinees do we thus deprive the child ! How indistinct ia 
his eyes do all the relations of domestic life become ! No lasting friend- 
ship will afterwards strengthen the tics of nature ; sisters and brothers 
hardly seem to cxis-t for each other, when the recollection of that 
time when all their pleasures and all their griefs were in common, is 
carried too for hade nito tiie twilight mists of infancy. And sll those 
peculiar circumstances of situation, fortune, friends, or neighbourhood, 
which constitute the individuality of a family—every thing which cannot 
yet interest a child of seven years old — must be for ever lost to him. 

* We have very great pleasure in subjoining th« lUlowing " Note hy the traniTa. 
tor " M;\il.iinc Neckcr him redeemed her pledge «n fbh subject by the publication 
of n third volume of her work, entirely devoted to the considcrmtion of female cda- 
cation and ctiaractcr, a trun!»lation of which is intended to follow tbc pnbiiratran of 
tbcM votuaiM.**— VoL ii. p. 27$. Tnntl. 
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At least be will learn them ovify at an a^^e wlien tlie whole course of hi* 
thonghta will have taken a diflerent direction, bat even this is not th« 
most important loss, nor one which is entirely irreparable ; the es- 
sential consideratior i<:, tliat in schools the education of the heart is very 
much neglected, and that the task of inspiring- our children with an 
actuating and enhghtened spirit of religion ought to be trusted to no 
one bat oonelTes. Some good dispositions will, no donbt, be left in the 
heart from those devotion^ feelings which are so easily excited in eariy 
diildhood ; such slight impressions, however, like a thin vapour, are 
swept away by the gales of life. But a reli^ous culture, which is con- 
tinued till the pupil is ten or twelve vears old, leaves a far deeper im- 
pression ; and, what must especially interest the mother, on whom this 
rdigions education generally devolves, the same feelings which will 
prove their most certain safeguard and ctmsdation will always be 
associated in the memory of her sons with her gentle image, and will be 
indissolubly connected with filial love."— Vol. ii. pp. 281, 282» 283. 
Traosl. 

When the boy, however, arriyes at the age of ten or twelve, 
when hb principles of religion and morality may be said to be 
secoredf and his ideas of right and wrong accurately defined, 
the views of Madame Nccker coincide with those of the great 
Roman educationist, and she speaks decidedly in favour of a 
public system of instruction : we have not time to enter into 
this much-contested question, or to discuss the comparative 
merits of the public or private education ; we would only state 
that the objections so constautly raised against the former, seem 
to us to be oflcu drawn from partial and inconsiderate con- 
clusions, and, indeed, not imfrequently to be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the yarioua imperfections and deficiencies un- 
avoidably attendant upon a private system. The valuable in* 
stitutions of our country devoted to education, venerable from 
their antiquity, and consecrated by the memories of the wise 
and c:reat and ^ood^ have been accused, and perhaps justly so, of a 
blind and obstinate nftachment to established forms and obsolete 
prejudices. — Tliis feeling, however, is fast upon the wane ; a 
spirit of improvement is even now working within our public 
seminaries, conformable with the character of the age. The 
useless and hurtful excrescences engrafted by the hand of time 
will soon, we hope, be rooted out. And then, but not till liien, 
we may safely and unhesitatingly declare of our great and 
ancient foundations, that their whole system of instruction, so 
calculated to discipline the mind to habits of steady application 
and persevering industry, to imbue it with the principles of pure 
and correct taste, and to call forth all its hidden powers, will. 
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of itself, be sufBcient to substantiate their utility and importance ; 
while the healthy nature of tlic play-ground, tlie liif^li ideas of 
honour which prevail among the boys, and the mineral feeling 
of equality, will all unite to abate the jiresumption without 
weakening the elasticity of the spirit, and to inure the youth 
to that patient endurance, honest energy, and manly exertion^ 
which will best prepare him for the scenes of actire life. 
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Art. v.— sermons ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. By 
the late L. Carprntbr^ LL.D. 8vo. pp. 502. London : 
Mardon and Green. 

Tnis volume, we doubt not, will ])e received by tliat portion of 
the pul)lic to whom it is more particularly addressed, with an 
interest arising from tluiir just api)reciation not only of its own 
merits, but of the distinguished character uf its lamented author. 
Volumes of sermons, especially posthumous sermons, derive in 
&ct their cbief prospect of a favourable reception from the re- 
spect and attachment whidi many of their readers may be 
expected to feel for tiie preacher, with whom they may have been 
personally connected, or whom they have esteemed for the active 
and useful character which he has sustained through life. It 
would be unreasonable to seek in such publications for much 
new or original matter; selected, as tliey most commonly are, 
without any very distinct or definite principle of choice, from 
the author's weekly preparations for the stated duties of tiie 
pulpit. They have been composed in general without the most 
distant view to pnblication ; probably in haste, and too often in 
hurried and inadequate intervals, which would have been more 
naturally devoted to repose and relaxation from other laborious 
and absorbing employments. They have rarely if ever received 
the author's final corrections ; and if composed as they ought to 
be, with a!i immediate view to their effect and impressiveness 
when addressed to the preacher's accustomed hearers, will often 
be on that very account less fitted to appear with advantage 
from the press, divested of all those local and personal adapta- 
tions which tended to bring them home to the wants and the 
hearts of their hearers. 

Many preachers, also, (and we believe that this was the case 
to a considerable extent with Dr. Carpenter,) are in the habit of 
trusting much to the impulse of the moment ; and in such cases, 
when the feelings arc warm and excited, and aided by a sufficient 
power and facility of extern pornnenns expression, it mav be 
presumed that tliese unpremeditated effusions which do not 
appear in the manuscript, were frequently tlie jiortions of tlie 
discourse which made the strongest impression, and were heard 
with tlie most lively interest. We may add, that it will be 
almost always found that even the best sermons derive no small 
portion of tbdr effect, not so much from their intrinsic merits as 
from their adaptation to the style and manner, to the peculiar 
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habits of thfni!:;ht and feeling, and even of pronuTirintinn and de- 
livery in till' prcaclicr; so that they will ottcn be rcuci by the 
friends to whom tluv rccal such personal and iucidnnfal asso- 
ciations witli a species of interest in which others caniiut eaaily 
participate. 

Such publioa^iui therefore ebould not be criticised without 
a due le^ad to the peculiar dfcomstancea under which they 
make their appearance. Not that we ehonld wish to daim a 
more than onltnary share of allowance on this ground for the 
▼olume before us, which, if we mistake not, the friends and 
admirers of Dr. Carpenter will find on the whole to be such as 
they will be wi11i?ig to associate with his honoured name. Thcj 
are for the most part of a practical and devotional cast, and we 
think the Editor has acted judiciously in regulating his selection 
u|>on this principle. For as he justly observes in the preface, 
owing to the circumstances in which the anthor was placed^ and 
the frequent occasions in which he was drawn oat into a public 
yindicatton of his peculiar views of Christian doctrine^ the 
greater part of his published writings are of a controversial 
character. And though he might have added with equal justice, 
that notwithstandinc,^ tlie ex ritement almost unavoidable in mrh 
contests, and the provocation arising from the frequent tr;u'os 
of a very ditferent spirit in his opponents, tliere is not to be found 
in any of these writings a single deviation from his accustomed 
character of Christian gentleness and forbearance, or a single line 
which in his cooler moments he would wish to blot, yet they 
cannot from their nature exhibit to one who knows him only by 
his writingSi a complete picture of his mind, or represent him 
in the aspect in which he was chiefly viewed by those who knew 
bim best. For when they think of Dr. Carpenter, it will not be 
merely as the nrute and judicious scripture critic, or the suc- 
cessful ( ontroversiaHst, but as the geiKfous friend, the active 
and enliL^htened philanthropist, the faithful and affectionate 
pastor, wliuse heart was ever in his work, — the consibtent and 
conscientious Christian, who exempUfled in his own life the 
character he delighted to pourtray m his public instructions^ of 
an habitually religious man. 

To many readers of these discoursesj as the editor observes, 
and we have already hinted, there may appear little in the 
thoughts themselves with which they are not familiar. But 
there will often be found that in the expression of thcm^ which 
bears the character of the writer, and finds its way to hearts 
closed against appeals which some may deem more powerful. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that there is an entire absence of 
what may fairly be called originality. For example, there are few 
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readers, we are inclined to think, who can rise from a careful 
perusal of tlie sermon, *' Christ alone leadcth to the Father," or tlie 
very interesting and pleasing train of reflections on the influeiice 
of we drcumstances preceding and attending the hirth of Jesm 
on his future chaiacterj without feeling that his thoughts had 
been agreeably and profitably carried into a channel in whtcb 
they have not often flowed before. In the first of these, (which 
if we may j^idge by the dntc. may have been suggested by the 
recent visit to Bristol, of the British Association,) he justly ob- 
serves, that however true it may be that God hath not left him- 
self without witness i?i tlic works of creation, yet it may happen, 
and has too o(ten iiuupencd, that those who have addressed 
themselves most assiduously to the perusal of tliese works, 
without havine been previously led by Christ to the Father, 
have failed to discover this witness. In the Gospel revelationy 
we find " a provision to support the weakness of the human, 
intellect always exposed to the bondage of sense^ and to raise 
the drooping faitli towards Him whom eye shall never see, and 
towards abodes which here can only be the object of the ima^^i- 
nation. ' He that liath seen me, saith the Saviour, iiath 
seen the Father;' iti him we have the image of the invisible 
God J tlirough him we have access to the Father of spirits ; by 
him too, passing as he did through death to a deathless life, we 
have the assurance implanted wbich the enfeebling approach 
of death conquers not» that death will be swaUowed up in victory* 
We need all this, when Science has taught her most glorious 
discoveries, or led us among her minutest wonders. 

*' Were there not influences, direct or indirect, from Revela- 
tion, would the contemplation of the laws which js^ovcrn the 
natural world, in the phenomena of the heavens, and in the or- 
ganization of living beings from the lowest to the highest, lead 
us to intimate communion of spirit with liini who impressed 
them upon his creation ? Would not even the very regularity 
and uniformity of operations tend to deaden the sensibility to 
the Invisible Cause, in his personal connections and agency? 
W^ould not the vague sentiment of prine^te and agency, even 
where religious conviction and feeling were maintained, take 
the place of that vital, inspiring faith in him who is invisible, 
whieh impresses the sense of God upon ihe soul, and cherislies 
the life of God within; which thus throws a sacred radi uice 
without, making every object to be viewed as the production of 
his wisdom, every event as under the direction of his Provi- 
dence, every power of nature as his agency, every law of nature 
as the moae of his operation, whiim thus gives ' life to the 
belief that nothing is without God, and prepares the soul to be 
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T^is temple? Without the support of Revelation, the mind 
would be misguided even by tlie regularity of nature, and be- 
wildered in the in^ty and variety of its wise contrivanoes,"'— 

p. le. 

He proceeds to point out scvoral remarkable illustrations of his 
principle, in what we cannot but regard as tlie lamentable aberra- 
tions and inconsistencies of some uf the most eminent Yotaiies 
of modern science. 

Dr. Carpenter is well known to bare recdved the m|3x>duc- 
tory cbapters of Lakers Gospely while he rgected tiiose of 
Matlihew, and^ interpreting the fimner without reference to the 
hitter, to haye considered the encouraging as8uran(^ of the 
Divine messenger to the destined mother of Jesus, (Luke i. 38), aa 
implpng no more than that this liii^hly-favoured woman should, 
for the sake of her future otispring, !)c the object of the special 
protection and care of God ; — should dwell, as the Psalmist 
expresses it, under the shadow of the Almighty, and be under 
the care and guidance of his good spirit, of his gracious Provi- 
dence. And he thinks that Uie remarkable events which accom- 
panied the birth of Jeans, could not bnt haye a moat powerfiil 
inflnence on her who kid these things up in her heart, in the 
nurture and training of tiiia heir of promise, and also on hia 
owa mind, as they were in process of time related to him, 
while he gradually mcreased in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favour both with God nnd mnn. The author proceeds to enlarge 
on this suggestion, and indulge liis imagination in following it out 
into particulars. We cannot make room for the whole, but are 
unwilling to abridge the following passage. 

** It 18 not unnatural for a moment to wish that we possessed Uie his- 
tory, in detail, of the period which this beloved eon of the Moat High 

God spent in privacy, before the time when his kinsman John came 
forth from his sohtary abode in the wilderness of Judaea, to preach the 
baptism of repentance^ and to aunounce the approach of the Messiah. 
We do know enough to .make as fed owored, that the same disposition 
of soul which he maniiiested, when, sanctified by the anointing of the 
Spirit, he was sent into the world by hiaheavody Father* had been that 
by which be had been led through the preceding years from the earliest 
period of infancy. Of hiia, without a doubt, it miglit always be said, 
as well as in the days of his ministry, that ' he did no sin, neither was 
gaSe finmd m Ins numth.' We know that ' the child grew and waxed 
•troDg IB the Spirit, filled with wisdom/ and that ' the gnuse of God was 
upon him.* We know that at twelve years of age, still subject to his 
parents, and engaged without a doubt in the ordinary occupations of 
life, he showed understanding and stairacitv in the subjects of religion, 
which enabled him to converse with the teachers of the law, so as to 
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astonish all wlio heard him ; ami we have the comprehensive dcciaratioDy 
that he ' lucreased iu wi&dum and ia stature, aad in favour both with 
God aod am.' 

*' Bat we know lomething more than this, even hi addhum to what 
had taken place before and after liia birth, contributing to the sanctity of 
his life, and his preparedness for tlic great work before him. We know 
the nature of thdsc pubhc services of religion in which witiiout a doubt 
he habitually joined ; not only of those solemn rites which accompanied 
tlM three great festivals of his lUtioD, but those ol the freqvcat stated 
worship of the synagogues, by which we know what were the snpplica- 
tions and thanksgivings which he offered to Jehovah, the God of his 
fathers. And w(> have, too, those holv Scripttirc bv wliuii he wns in- 
structed and guided, by which his pious affections were elierifihed, by 
which the fear and the love of Jehovah his God were impressed upon 
bis spirit, sad made the ftguhitbg spring of his life. But to disoem 
the extraordinary inittenoea of these, as he lacreaaed in wisdom, on Us 
understanding. — on his heart, — on his pure and lovely sensihilities, — 
on his elevated ])ut regulated imagination, — on his faith in God, and in 
the purposes and discipline of his soul, — we must remember that he 
knew from the dawn of life that that Ufe was to be destined to great and 
moBientous purposes. He wonM learn, as he ooidd receiva it, that he 
was to sit on the throne of his father David, and to possess a kingdom 
of which there should be no end, — that he was to be alight to enlighten 
the Gentile?, and the glory of his peoj)lo Israel ; — but nevertheless that 
he was to be the object of cruel contradiction, — and that his mother's 
heart would on his account be pierced through with many sorrows. And 
hew, with snch thonghts, woald he, in the retired glens which snr* 
r unded Nazareth, — in the sacred solitudes where he had no witness bat 
i»is heavenly Father. — dwell in deep contninplation on the prophecies 
w^hich respect the .Vnointcd of Jehovah, which he was at the appointed, 
but uncertain, time himself to become. We know that he would 
discern, in that sacred volome which trains up the spirit to godli> 
ness now, as it did in the days of Christ, as it did Jesns himself, that 
the Messiah (and such he knew he was to be) was specially designed to 
he the herald of divine mcrcv to the children of sin and ignorance, to 
bind up xUq broken-hearted, to ofi'er liherty to the captive, to open the 
prison doors to those in bunds, and to pruclaim the acceptable year of 
Jehovah, the year of the spiritual jabflee. He saw that he was one day 
to have a dominion which shonld indade all nations, and all ages ; a 
kingdom that time and death should not destroy. But he also saw that 
the Messiah was to n mnn of sorrows and acquainted with griefs ; to 
be despised and neglected of men ; to be cut off, but not for himself ; to 
be wounded for the transgressions of his people ; to be bruised and put 
to grief, and at last to die widi the wicked. 

" It requires bat little exercise of the imagination, and bat Httie know* 
ledge of the heart, to discern how such contemplations must have influ- 
enced and trained this beloved son and servant of the Mosrt High. And 
then think of him as passing ten yenr« of manhood thus looking for- 
ward, — knowing that the time was appointed, but without a knowledge 
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of the time — often appearing to discern in the distant horizon the streaks 
of approaching dawn, and then finding the day-star of expectation en- 
tirely bidden, — constantly discharging present duties, and preparing for 
those to come, — walking perhaps »umctimes in darknesa, but always 
tntttiDg in tiie name of J^ovah» and staying his ml on God, hk God; 
—doubtless acknowledging Him in all his ways, and aecretly directed 
(as all are who acknowledge Him faithfully) by the unseen band, which 
more obvionclv c^uklcd hh fathers in the desert by n pillar of cloud in 
the day, and by a pillar rif fire in the night ; — growing up before Jebovah 
as a tender plant, without attracting the observation of men ; — never 
bimadf Ming or being diacoanged, becsue the day of iwnmons to 
^Uic duty came not : — but. as the finger of Providence directed him, 
supporting the bruised reed, and supplying the expiring lamp ; — and al- 
ways watching with miwaveriner faith for the fulfilinent of God's pro- 
mises, in the way, and at the time, which lufinite wii^duin deemed best. 

" It mnst have been under the influence of such views, that our great 
poet, near tiie beginnmg of tlie Faradise Regained, thns q»eaks of Die 
beloved Son of God»— when in the deaert, after bis high appointment waa 
annomioed to bim, — aa retracing bia lioly life 

' When I was yet a child, no chiUlii^h play 
To me was plra«^iti;r ; ill my mind was set 
Serious to learn and kuuw, and thence to do, 
What might be public good. Myself I Aonikt 
Bom to that end, born to promote all truth, 
All righteous things ; therefore above my years 
The law of God I read, and found it eweett 
M.kU it my whole deligli1» and in it grew 
Unto perfection.'** 

We miglit have pleasure in referring to many other discourees 
in tliis volume which would serve to illustrate the character and 
peculiar talents ot" the author, and suggest useful and interesting 
trains of thouglit ; — but we forbear. Our object will have been 
answered, if as many as possible of our readers should enable 
themselves to derive from a careful perusal of the sermons iheia- 
selTes the moral and aplritaal benefit whidi we are sure tbey are 
well fitted to communicate. 

AVe ought not to conclude without adverting to the promised 
Memoir, which we understand is in preparation, and which, if 
judiciously drawn up, cannot fail, we should think, of forming 
an acceptable addition to the treasures of Unitarian Biography. 

T. 
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AftT. VI.— PARADISE AFTER THE FALL. 

After our first parents had left the garden of Eden, liaving 
forfeited by disobedience their earthly Paradise, and their state 
of immortal iimocenoe, a beaatifttl band of nsters were placed 
ihere, that its flowera mi^ht not blossom in vain, that some 
living forms might delight m the lovely creation. 

The tree of knowle^e stood in the midst no longer ; the 
new race of innocent and joyous beings were to be free from 
Eve's fatal temptation ; but where its roots had once been 
fixed, now yawned an awful chasm, deep, dark, and incompre- 
hensible. 

The Almighty no longer manifested himself in Paradise. 
The most High had drawn before Him the veil of His per- 
fections. To the weakened eyes of mortals the Creator iiad 
become invisible, and though Hb fatherly hand was over the 
sisters, they knew it not. 

Stretched upon a mossy turf lay the three beautiful forms 
whose limbs had never yet tried their power^ whose conscious- 
ness had yet to come unto them. The trees gently waved over 
their licads, — the risiui; sun threw its uncertaiti ravs amidst the 
branches, — and the varying light danced on the sk-cjiing sisters. 
The birds twittered upon the boughs, and carolled their morn- 
ing hymn. Life came upon these children of Gud, and their 
eyes were opened to the beauties of created things. They sprang 
up together from their resting place, thev gazed upon eaca 
other smOingly, ancl they bounded with elasticity of motion, 
and freshness of spiril;, along the glades of the Paradise which 
opened before them. With unsated senses they once more 
met together ; their hearts beat high with their inward bliss ; 
their lips unbidden opened, and they participated their delight. 
Again and again they examined the beauties of the garden ; 
they paused to taste of tlie vjiried fruits ; they turned their eyes 
to tlie glorious sun and the bright sky above them, and again 
and again they re-echoed one anutlier's voices, till exhausted 
as evening approached, they embradng sunk to repose. 

The earliest ray of morning brought Celestina once more to a 
sense of beine;. Her eyes opened upon her sisters, who in pladd 
slumbers lay beside her, half concealed by the luxuriant herbage 
which afforded their chance place of rest. Celestina^s first sen- 
sation was of past happiness ; her first impulse was with kisses 
of affection to arouse her companions. 

Once more they ranged around their paradise with untired. 
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unabated delight ; once more, as the sua departed, the mg.htr 
breeze lulled them to rej>ose. 

Celcstina again woke first, but now she suiTered her sisters to 
sleep on ; light had begun to dawn upon her tnind^ and her 
thoughts were busy within her breast. ^ How beautifoly how 
wonderfdlP' she mentally exchumed ; how delightful is every 
thing around me ! How strange that I have but just begun to 
know of these things !" She paused, — she surveyed herself,— 
her eyes wandered inquiringly around ; she felt she had oon- 
sciousness, she was beginning to reflect. " How did I hrst 
come hither?'* she asked herself; ^'whence has my life begun, 
or how is it that I cannot remember that 1 have always lived ?" 

Her innocent countenance was for the first time beclouded 
with a sense of imperfection, and the tear stood in her eye, 
though she understood not its meaning. With a heart less 
buoyant, and a slower step than before had been Celestina^ she 
arose and entered a thicket. She explored its recesses, she 
broke through the close-woven foliage for the first time; she ap- 
proached the place where the tree of knowledge had stood ; she 
started from the brink of tlic chasm. She surveyed it with 
fixed eye ; she walked around it ; she stooped to examine the 
fearful abyss. Notlung resisted her snowy arm as she moved 
it backwards and forwards in tlie dark opcuuig. Celestina felt 
within her an assurance of danger; she shuddered; she re- 
treated. In the gayer parts of the garden she found her waters 
dancing with light hearts in the pleasant sunbeams. With 
laughing eyes they entwined their arms with hers, and their 
waving locks floated on the balmy atmosphere as they chased 
the butterflies from flower to flower. Briglit joy was once more 
on tlie brnw of Celestina; her solitary walk and h&t meditations 
were forgotten. 

And so did days, and weeks, and munthspass, and the sistera* 
love never diminished, and tlieir sportive innocence was unde- 
cayed. Yet sonietimes Celestinas smile would vanish, and 
sometimes did she, who alone knew of its existence, with an 
awed spirit visit the chasm ; and sometimes did she experience 
an inward sinking, as though her heart had want of being filled. 
Yet she knew not what it was that could make her happier ; 
she only perceived she was less joyous than her sisters. And 
she was happy; for lier Creator ever watched over her for 
good, and his blessed spirit was with her, though she could not 
discern it. 

It was towards the close of a beautiful day : the sisters were 
Buoriing together, and had hid themselves by turns in the deep 
shades. Two were now seeking through the groves and bowers ; 
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it was tlie gayest, the fairest, that was missing. Celestina and 
her companion entered the thicket whose entangled paaaes led to 
the <^asin. To penetrate this dark r^on hftd oil now been 
shunned by all save the dark-eyed maiden ; her light*hearted 

playmates had more loved the sun and the flowers. But at 
kngth did the three sisters meet by the yawning gulf, and its 

existence was no lonn;cr a secret in the bosom of Celestina. 
Still danger was a feeling unknown except to licr, and she saw it, 
and trembling; held back her companion. And now the wan- 
derer ran around the chasm in playful giddiness, and her airy 
footsteps passed unheeding by iier sisters. With graceful speed 
she trod around the verge ; with elastic bound she crossed the 
deep abyss ; with eager haste she dared a second leap. Her 
strength was gone, and silently like lightning she felL The dark 
gulf was there, but that pure being had Hcd! Her companions 
gazed fearfully and in mute wonder. They would have rushed 
after their lost sister, but they felt an unknown power restrain- 
ino; tboni, and thcv beard a voire as from heaven, which said^ 
Fear not , little ones, it is your Fathers good ]>leasnre.'* 
Celestina moved not as she lay upon the turl supporting with 
her arm her innocent sister, who tremblinij in terror clung to 
the only being she could look to for protecLiou, That feeble 
guardian, pale and speechless^ had ndaed her eyes to the blue 
heavens, which seemed to rest on the surrounding thicket; 
Aching doubts, deep agony had oppressed her as she sank upon 
the ground, but the awful voice which in solemnly sweet accents 
had swept through the air, had filled her spirit with a deep, and 
till then unfclt delight. The secret aspirations of her soul to the 
hidden cause of her being, the desires of a irmteful and adoring 
heart for some object to serve and love, were now for the first 
time answered ; for the first time it had been revealed to her that 
siie hud a Father, and lier heart taught her all that was implied 
in that blessed word. 

The sun was declining ere the bereft sisters had spoken to 
eadi other. Its rays passed unbending across the topmost 
boughs of the dark grove, and the shades of the awful chasm 
were deepened. Celestina embraced her reviving sister, and 
rose to lead her to their bower. She tried to impart her feel- 
ings and hopes to her who till now had found a snfReienrv of 
joy in the mere act of beinfr; who till now had tiiouglit not 
whence she came or whither siic must return. Bewildered with 
the bursting sense of hitherto unimagincd thinf^s, this feeble 
child of humanity sunk to a sweet for^etfuhiess of sorrow. 
Celestina watched her until sleep had laid its soothing influences 
upon her, and then, in the calmness of the night air, she sought 
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relief to her overpowered tUouglits. This beautiful Ijeiiig^ with 
spirit moulded for a higher state than that of uninformed inno- 
cewiOf Bat upon a mossy bank, and vept. These tean^ the first 
^that she hacl ever shea, were the tnbute mortality must pay 

•before it can comprehend the joys of heaven. And now she 
raised her eyes, aiul itn mediately the blood ran thrilline through 
her veins* Night had before never found her sleepfes% — the 

sun alone liad been her guiding light; but now she saw the 
glories of the tirmanient ; she gazed on the universe of worlds! 

The voice she had heard was deep in Celestina's thoughts ; a 
mingled and scarcc-co]nj)rehen(led sensation of gratitude, awe, 
and veneration, spread over her soul, and this prayer was at 
•her hearty though she hardly perceived it : " Oh Thou, who 
.broughteet me into bemg, and who canst take me away from 
this sweet paradise, oh 1 teach me who Thou art A^n did 
she ory bitterly, for a grievous weight oppressed her spirit. A 
second time did a voice come over her, **The Lord who made 
all things is good to all, and His tender mercies arc over all Ilis 
works. The Lord npholdeth them that fall, and to Him shall 
all flesh come. The Lord is thy Father, and is ever with thee, 
and thou shalt love and serve and obey thy Creator and thy 
God.'* 

Celestina lay as one lifeless on the earth's cold bosom, but 
her spirit was worshipping in the presence of her Maker. Fer- 
vent and unutterable were her grateful aspirations, long and 
de^ her inward communions. She viewed the sunrise with 
glowing sensations; the day-spring from on high had dawned 
on her understanding. She sought for her sister with slow and 
sorioiis steps, but her heart was joyous $ it had been filled from 
the eternal and unfailing fountam. 

With tearful embraces the former playmates met, who were 
henceforth to know a deeper and closer friendsiiip. Celestina 
joined in mourning their sister's departure ; it was her blessed 
task afterwards to impart the balm of ccmsolation* ^ She was 
but gone home to their gracious Father, thdr everlasting friend ; 
she was safe and happy m his merciful keeping; her bright hax 
spirit should never know sorrow, and her smile would welcome 
them when they also were summoned.^' 

And now did tlie sisters roam around their paradise, whilst 
heart to heart tliLy grew together. Celestina instructed and 
cheered the gentle being who, in humble faith, prayed with her 
to her God. 

No more was giddy sportivencss and careless mirth to be 
seen amidst the sunny bowers. The gayest of the band was 
gone, and the thouglit of such joys was sorrowful* And one 
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ynB left that ihed many team o'er tiie past, and wept fctr the 
sister who had twined the wreaths of flowers^ who Iwd danced 
in faxty lings, who had lightly skipped through the gariands, 
singing more sweetly than the birds, hut who now was ranbhed. 
She wept, — but she was blessed ; for there waa spread over her 

spirit tlie lore of her ^^ake^. 

The garden once mure heard the praises of His name. The 
sisters could glorify Ilim in the works of His hand. They traced 
His goodness in the beauties of Paradise. £ach insect, each 
flower, showed His wisdom and might. New zest was giren to 
the acfaons of the sisters^ and they £dt they ooidd worship the 
Almight;^ for ever. 

Celestina had lost her uneasy doubts, her deep melancholy 
feelings. With pnre hamiUty sne bowed before Infinite Per- 
fection ; with unvarying hope she leaned on the word of the 
Most Hi^h ; with forvent constancy her soul aspired to tlie 
blessed pi>nod when her Father shouUI call her to Uis presence 
and she sliould be satistied with His likeness. 

The months passed away, and it mis^ht have been tliought 
that two angels wadked in Paradise. At iengLh their Father was 
pleased to summon them from their £stant resting-place. He 
guided their steps to the brink of the ehasm ; they heard the 
heavenly command to enter that untried passage — ^the passage 
from Time to Eternity. Celestina held the hand of her sister. 
Fear was lost in Hope. In unshaken faith these children of 
God smiled on each other, and sank into the gulf, now terrible 
and mysterious no longer, and they were no more on earth i — 
they were in lieavcn. 
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A luxp AccouHT or Tn oHirmoH ov ood mown M ymsi-VBniKM 

CHRISTIANS : ALSO. AN ABSTRACT OP THK PRINCIPLES "WHICH 
THRY RKMKVK, JMD TBI hAW9 OW CBU&CU FEUtOWSHlP TBJiV 

Thb fint manbera €f this diiirdi fnn port of tbe oongpregatioii of 
Mr. ^^eherter, the oMuaM advocate of the doctrine of t& " UnU 
Teraa] Restoration but it was during the ministry of his successor, 

Mr. Vidler, that they were led to deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the correctness of having paid or exclusive teachers in the Church. 
This produced a separation, and those who receded held their &rst 
meetings in the year 1798. 

The object which these seceden propoied to themselves, as stated in 
a declaration published at the time, was, " to make the conduct and ex- 
ample of the first Christians, so far as they followed the commands of 
Jesu3 Christ aod hia apostles, their only rule." In furtherance of this 
object they held many meetings, which they devoted to the reading and 
ciMamation of the new Teetamentt " for the purpoee," as thef keve 
on record. " of ooUecting and arruisiDg the laws, form of gOTemment» 
discipline, and essentia) principleB of the Church of God, let forth 1^ 
the apostles of Christ." 

The result of these meetings was, that on the 24th day of March 
1 799, a special meeting was held, at which, ' ' alter aulemn preparation 
end prayer/' thoee present reeolved themaelYes into m Chnrdi, deeted 
4U1 elder and deeoons, and agreed upon the place and timet of meeting, 
and the re lli^idu" c^ccrcisc? in which they should in future engage. In the 
following vear they pubhs^hcd n book, entitled, The tnie de!tir/n of the 
Chtrch of God, and the government thereof, exhibited by a succession of 
Umt fmnded upon the authority of Jesus Christ and fus Apostles, ftuthfuUy 
ettr^ehijrnm ik^Ntv TuUmmi. FiAUakeiJw tks Cksrek meeAtg fo 
OU Gtei^, XoMfen, 1800." 

Hie name first cho?en by this Church, to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of the'rehgious world, wa?, Himblk Enquirkrs aftkh Trutii ; 
they afterwards adopted that of Frbb-Thinkino Christians. This 
latter name was chosen to imply at once their conviction that the free 
exerdae of remon ie ewentiel to a correct mdentending and appracia- 
tion of divine truth, and their beUcf in Jesoa Christ, ae the messenger of 
God. But as a Church founded solely upon the laws and authority of 
the f'cripturcs, they consider their proper and scriptural deaignation to 
be Church of God. 

The foregoing statement will thow the esteem in which the members 
cf tUa Chinch baire ever fadd thoee great principles, emphaticdly called 
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Protestant,! — the right of private jadgment. and the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures. In accordance with these principles they maintain the ut- 
most freedom of inquiry and freedom of speech in their rcUirioti? asso- 
ciation ; and they feel bound to reject, as contrary to the will of God, 
aiky doctrine concerning religion, whether ^ itikik or practice, which 
does not agree wil^ the Scriptures correctly uiterpreted. To the qnee- 
tioD, who is to judge concemiBg-Teligtons doctrine and scripture inter- 
pretation ? thev reph' — every man, individually and for himself, not as 
a Tiv^ht merely, hut as a m<xX imperative doty. It is i in possible one 
man can be another's substitute in matters of religion, or that the re- 
apODsibility attached to the 4uty of individual jodgoient can be evaded. 

In enbmitting the following ttatement, the fornMtiott of a creed or 
of articles of faith is not intended. Any such attempt would be in evi. 
dent contradiction to the principles just stated. Neither do this Church 
profess to advance new trntlis — for those things cannot be new which 
the Scriptures taught many ages since — ^nor yet, strange and unheard- 
of opipioas concerning revealed religion, for they bold- no opinion which 
muf not he fanail attongat one or othir^of the OhoMhee of the relU 
gious world, either as cherished troths or as dhi^ilgoiBhing priocipleeA: 
but T^'hat follows ig presented a? nn nh?tract of the views <M revealed 
truth, both in religious doctrine and church organization, to which the 
jDonbers of this Church have been led. They have long possessed 
thoMvicws, they prise them highly, and, derirbg their ihrthttsnce, siiIk 
aoit them to Ae eoniUknition of otheri. 

There is one God, and only one, the sole Creator and sovereign dis- 
poser of all thing-?, mnterijd nnd spiritual, — ^the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, the God and Katiier of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

God revealed his being and his will to the first families of the ^urth, 
]innlding thus for the mond and religions nece«ities of his rstional 
cvettares, as he had sliesdy providkl for the physical wants and nccen- 
Mties of all creation. 

Abraham and his posterity were, suh«eqiiently, chosen to be the de- 
positaries of revealed truth, and the Jewish people were instituted the 
people and tlie Church of God, Moses and the prophets promulgating 
and enftnving the law of God. But, peifoet as tbii dispensation was, 
in reject of the objeoto proposed, and the circumstances of its ree»> 
pients, it always pointed to a more perfect dispensation when the 
Mo9<»inb should come, and the gospel should be proclaimed, fovt to the 
Jews, and afterwards to all the nation?' of the earth. 

Jesus of Nazareth was that Messiah — that eon oi God — that beloved 
&>n, conoeming whom the heavens dedared* '* hear ye him,"-— « maib 
not a supernal being. To do good and to teach the truths of religion 
in simplicity and perfection, were his meat and his drink. The love of 
God, and love or benevolence towards mankind, were declared, by him, 
to be tlic sura of all religion ; he denounced that profession of religion 
which consists in nqere faith ur apparent sanctity, without fruits ; he 
taoght that the troe worshippers should worship God in spuit and in 
truth ; he taught the forgiveness of sins upon rqientance ; the resur- 
nctioa of the <iead ; and diefutore rigbteoos jadgment of. all mankind. 
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r TlM8,teme JmtUi suffered death at the hoada of the Jewish pep|ile» and 
mtmnimd from the dead bj tke mighty power of Qod^tlie wnrd 9f 
hn own peiftct obedience, tmd the oertain confirvMitkm ibe tivth of 
cmy tfaitiffifliiQh he had tCHght. 

After his resurrection from the dead, he was with his apostles many 
days, and fully insti uctcil thuia m all tliintrs pertaining to his kingdoo). 
iic coiumauded llieui tu preach the glad tidiugs of tlus kingduai to all 
BfetaoBB fkf -tiie earth, begjaaing at JaruMlem; for this great work they 
were eniloed with power from on hi^« anid in oheyit^ tbia epmnand 
iheir lives were spent. , 

The labours of the apostles were realized in n two-fold result, — the 
com ersion of unbeii<'\ crs ; aiul the cgtahlij^hnK'nt of the Church of God 
under Jesus Christ, as the head and chtct ut a ugw dispensation. Neither 
of theae ol^eds was attained without the accoaapUabineDt of Ihe other, 
and. therefore, in whatever city or idaoe their teBtimoi^ waa leoaived* 
all who believed were united together, and organized aa ai^enl^ieat or 
parts of the Church of God, and these churches now became the depo- 
gitaries of the truths of divine revelRtion, ond occupied that place m the 
dispensations of Frovidciicc which had been previously occupied by th.e 
deaeendanta of Ahraham, and the Church ander Moaea. 

Hie Chjirch of God la thus a continuous institution, and one and 
the same Church in idl ages. Unity is its distingoiahing feature. A|l 
who complied with the conditions which the mcsjJeTitrerpi of God re- 
quired, were united with those of like faith ; and, whatever assembly 
obeyed the laws of God, without any admixtore of human authority, 
however aeparatedhy tiott or pUoe, were parte of hia Choreh- 

Under thia new dispensation, of which Jesus and the apea^ were the 
agents, the distinction of Jew and Gentile, slave and freeman, man and 
woman, secures no peculiar or spiritual privileges in the sight of God, 
or in his Church ; descent from Abraham, and national consanguinity, 
are overruled by the relationship and brotherhood of a common faitb* 
and common ohedienoe to one Lord and maater. EqaaKty* therefore* is 
the condition ci membera of the Church of God . 

In order to become a member of the Church of God, the apostles re- 
quired thof^o who believed in Jopiis to repent of their past sins, and re- 
solve in future tu obey the revealcii wiU of God. Aa the messengers of 
God, they proposed no other conditions ; and those who complied witU 
theae condHioBa, are decbured to have received jnatification, Uiat is, for- 
giveness from God of all past sin ; to be accepted by him, that is, re* 
ceived into his Church ; and to be his elect, that is, chosen by him for 
a life of religion and holiness. These are the only soriptural dpctrinea 
of salvation, justification, and election. 

To thia Churoh, the apostles prescribed the form of Church govern- 
ment under whibh It ihoBld exist ; the mode of religioaa improvement 
and instruction which it should adopt ; and the nature and kind of reli* 
gious worship which, as a Church, it should render to God. 

TllR FORM OF GOVBRNMKNT Or CHUUf H EsTABLISBMUNT, instituted 

by the apostles, was as simple as it was perfect. It consisted of eklcrs„ 
that is, overseers; of deacons, that is, servants; and of messeiigers. 
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Aa eUer was ordained in eadi aiaemblf of the Chardi of Cod, mat as 
« kid over God's heritage — ^not fbr iht porpoae of personal gain, or aa 

n meaTT? of livelihood, or for worldly influence — neither as constrained 
to an irksome duty, — but as a brother among brethren, to preserve the 
order of the meetings, and, by example and precept, induce and secure 
» drilling obedieDoe to the kara df Ood. Deacooa waro ap p oi i ited, 
caUier aa aida to the dder, or when any ai&an were to he tranaaeCed, to 
whkh the whole ho^ooidd not attend ; and messengers -were chosen 
when it was necessary, to commimicate, personally, with di»tRr»t 
churches. Such is the Church K-tahli.-hment of the New T^tament. 
All that system of spiritual doimuatiou. wiuch has exercised, and still ex- 
orciaea, ao mnch inflaenoe in Uie Christian woild, ia whoUy. and mwweeUy, 
withoot the authority of the apostles of Jesus : and though essential for 
the support and influence of a class, is utterly subveraive of the rigfata 
of belioverf. and the constitution of the Church God. 

The method of rkligioub instruction, and means of increase in the 
knowledge of religious truth, established by tlie apostles in the Church 
of God, eonaittad, mainly, in private oonverae, and mntual admonitioii 
and exhortation ; hat, when aaaemUled in one place, aa a (%urch, the 
speakers were to speak two or three, and the rest to judge. Paid or 
exclu!?ive teachers, under any name or guise, were unheard of; — the 
distinction of clergy and laity, prie&t and people, was unknown ; no 
tach. orders or distinctions existed in the apostolic Churches, nor can 
they BOW eziat in the Chnrch without the entire deatntction of thoae 
principlea npon which it waa (bonded. 

The nELioiors vok«!htp commanded by Jesus, and instituted bv his 
apostles, in the Church of God, under the gospel dispensation, was 
equally consistent with the attributes of the divine Being, and the ra» 
tional nature of his offspring. It consista in obedience to God, unin- 
flnenead by temporary conaiderationa ; in fidthlalneaa to the eommaiida 
of Jesus, however tempted to swerve from them ; in care and disinter- 
ested labour for the preservation of the principles and the puritv of 
the Church, purchased by the sufferings and sacrifices of the holy ser- 
vants of God ; in benevolence, forbearance, meekness, integ^ty ; in an 
open profession of the trntii, and oondnct emanating from fiiith in the 
promiaea of God aneh ia the worahip, and aneh are the apiritoal an- 
crifioea which the Church of God are continually to offer up. Bat 
public social prayers, Sabbaths, holy days, and all other forms and cere- 
monies, are devoid of sanction from the New Testament. All autho-> 
rized rites and ceremonies ceased with the Jewish temple worship. 

To the Chnroh thna eatabliahed, all the promiaea of God, and all the 
ezhortationa of the apoatlea to beUevera, are addreaaed, either to that 
Church as a whole, or to the assemblies or individuals who are part of 
that whole. To be united with this Church mu?t hnve been the highest 
pri%ilege, and the first duty of every one who beheved in Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God ; for the existence of an independent, or isolated believer, 
or of a daaa of pevaona aocepting revealed rdigion, and yet not muted 
with othera of luce iaith, is, in no one case, contemplated. The reli- 
gion of Jeana* aa eipoimded by himaelf and hia apoatlea, ia no^ aa a 
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whole, either applicable or praeUcabto under any ofher dreomatance 
than that of Church fiOlowRhip. 

Sach is the religion of Jesus Christ, according to tlic New Testament, 
and such are the characteristic and essential principles of the Church of 
God, as eatabliahed by divinely- appointed meaaengers. To become a 
Church of God, one only and ohvious meana exists, or ever did, or 
could exist,— acceptance of the conditions propounded by God through 
his messengers. These conditions can be learned nowhere but in the 
New Testament. He who prescribed these conditions alone can change 
or modify them, — no such power exists on earth ; apostolical descent is 
ft fiction, the apuitaal anthority claimed by hieraivbies, priesta, or their 
agents, mere assumption. If In the days of the apoatlea any Gburcb, 
which set aside the commands of God, as inconvenient or inexpedient, 
or which adopted any invention of man as a religious duty, ceased to be 
of the Church of God, so must it be in the present time. Tlie blessings 
of the gospel can be received only by complying with the conditions of 
the gospel, and the advantagea of revelation lealized only in the pro* 
portions in which its truthf and prindplea are correctly underatood and 
laithfolly applied. 

NoTicx. — The Public Meetings of this Church care held every Sunday 
mornmg, ai Blevem o'dock, m tieir Mttimff'kaufet St, Joh»*s Square, 
Ckrhmodi. — The Mr vriU be at aUHmee happy to give fiuihet b^ima» 
HoM tothote who mag Mre if. 



KBWINOtOir-OUSm CBAm* 

Another monument to departed worth, exciting feeUnga not less agree- 
nble than that recently erected to Mrs. Barbauld, has been placed in thiv 
Chapel. It is to the late eminent Dr. Price, a man who occupied much 

attention in his day ; and whope pulpit labours were of sterlinj^ vn1ne, 
though unsurpassed m modesty, both at Newington Green and at Hackney. 
Not many such men, perhaps, have toiled iu uur cause ; but we could 
wish the practice more frequent in our chapels, of thna honouring by-gone 
ministers, even though they shoidd not ha\ c acquired all tiie literanr, 
scientific, and professional notoriety of Dr. Price. The monument m 
question is both ch;i>^tc and handsome : consisting of a white marble 
tablet on a black ground, and surtuounted by an elegantly draped vase. 
The mscription, from the pen of the Rev. Thomaa Cromwell, F.b.A., the 
present minister, ia as fiaUows : — 

To the Memory of 
RiCBARo Prigs, D.D., F.R.S.. 
Twenty-six yeara Bfiniater of this Ghapd : 

Bom at Tynton, Glamorganshire, February 23rd. 1 723 ; 
Died at Hackney. Middlesex, April IDtli. 1791, 
Theolopan, Philosopher, Mathematician; 
Friend to Freedom to Virtue ; 
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Brother of Man ; 
Lover of Truth as of God ; 
His EmineDt Talents were matched by hi& Integrity, 
Bonpticity, and O oodne i of Heart ; 
Htt Bfond Digiiitjf by his ftofiwnd HmnffiCif • 

Few httve been mote wefiil in thdr generatkni» 
Or more yalned by liie wise and good ; 
None more pure and disinterested. 

Honoured be his Name ! 
Imitated his Example! 



ACADSMICAIi HONOR. 

{From a Correspondent.) 
The University of GKmen in Germany has conferred tfaetille of Doctor 
In Diviidly on the Rer. J. R. B«ifd, of MaadieBler. on noooont of bin 
theolc^ctd writings. This seat of learning has about four hundred Stn^ 
dents, is in the capital of the Grand Duchv of Hc?sc, nnd may be recog- 
nised by some of our readers as the place in which Kumoel, the author of 
the commentary on the historical books of the New Testament (which 
■Mooy UnitariMM are aoeaitooied to ine), 2b engaged in teaeWng Theology. 
0r. Credner, the Dean of tiie llwologieBl FBcoUy, ia trandating into 
German a pidification of Mr. Beard's on Methodianif originally pub- 
lished anonymoQsly by the Unitarian Assoeiation, 
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Art. L--ViyiA PERFETUA; a Dramatic Poem. By Sabah 
Flowxb Adams. Idmoj pp. 200. London : Charles Fox. 

Iir a late number of this Periodical we gave the hiBtorical ac- 
comit of the martyrdom of Yivia Perpetua, as it is related in 
Milman's History of Cliristianity. The tale itself is a poem of 
tlie deepest power and Ik uut v, and we cannot say that even as 
poetr}^, the Drama supersedes tlie History. We say this in no 
spirit of depreciation of the volume before us, but because in 
the simple and unencumbered narrative of the Historian, there 
is a directness, a reality, an absence of unneoessaiy and con- 
fusing aeeessories, — and the Martyr is brought before ns with a 
distinctness that leaves an image in the soul, which is itself the 
highest poetry, the purest ideal. We are not sure that the sub- 
ject is at all fitted for dramatic poetr}'. It admits of no plot 
that would not spoil and dim the single interest of the holy faith 
and courage, tbc divine stren^-th in woman^s weakness, which 
is the soul and spiritual i ssence that shines tkruugii and glo- 
rifies the horrors of the martyr's death. The struggles indeed 
between the inward sentiment of faith and duty, and the con- 
flicting affections whidi rend the bosom of the daughter and the 
moth^, and, for a moment, counsel conceidment and disloyalty 
to Christ, afford the genuine materials for dramatic effect,— bnt 
tins, which is really the only dramatic feature in the poem, oc- 
cupies but an inconsiderable portion of its contents, — and by a 
great error, as we think, in the conception of the piece, we feel 
so little interest in the character of Perpetua's father, and in- 
deed despise him so lieartily, that we can scarcely sympathize 
with the struggle ot ailceUons in the daughter's bosom. Had 
Vivius been truly a " noble Roman," as he is outwardly styled 
Vol. III. No. 14.— New Seriet. 2 c 
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in the Dramatis PersoriiBf one bound in loyalty and devotion of 
soul to tlie " Antiont Go(I«/* whose piety and patriotism, long 
blended into one si ntunfut, woiild have made him too a Avilliug 
martyr to Lis highest faith, — had he hern a father with a fa- 
ther's heart, with his love for Perpetua uustaiucd by selfish- 
ness and ambition, — had the bonds between them been those of 
the immortal aifections^ a child's reneration and a &ther^B un- 
searchable tendernestj — ^then would our sympathies with both 
hare engaged us too in the struggle between nature and ooa- 
sdencOi and instead of the reader's inditferenoe and contempt, 
we should have felt towards Vivins with the daughter's distracted 
heart. Such a character too, reflecting the noblest lights of the 
old rehgion, wonld have br()UL:]it Cliristiniiity into fair contrast 
With Heatheniisiu, and shown its superior inspirations oi strcng-th 
as of tenderness, — that the love of Christ dared more than the 
Stoic temper, and that the power to suffer for Christ's sake and 
the Gospel's was the strongest in the gentlest breast. As the 
Poem now stands, there is not one representatiye of Heathenism 
in whom w e feel the slightest interest; for Caecilius and Attilius 
have faith in nothing, and represent merely the kind affections 
which Nature implants in Jew, Gentile, and Christian. Chris- 
tianity does not need such partial contrast's. It should hnvo 
been brought into comparison with the purest and noblest igrm 
of the old Faith. 

The subject of the Poem, however, though not eminently 
dramatic, is one calculated to afford scope for the introduction 
of the hijgfhest sentiments of our nature, ennobled and elevated 
into a divine energy by Christian faith^ — and the author has 
availed herself with much power of these capabilities of her 
subject. Perpetua is brought before us, too much so indeed 
for dramatic effect, in the strength of p^ected faith and reso- 
lution, and with the trnces only of past conflict nnd snffering. 
Thus the terrors of tlie niai tyrdom which awaits hvr, and here the 
author has broui^lit m the highest spirit of her art, make less 
impression upon our sympathy tlian the unblenching firmness 
and trusting quiet of soul, with which she drinks of the cup her 
Master drank of, and passes through the baptism he was bm- 
tued with. Her father is proud, ambitious, insolent, and selfish: 
his very love has interested objects. We learn bom his own 
lips that he had compelled his daughter to submit to a marriage^ 
to gratify his pride, at the expense of her peace and happiness. 
She had endured much, and in this mfirtyrdom of her dearest 
affections, suffering some of lifers bitterest griefs, and expe- 
riencing' the utter insufficiency of her religion to bring comfort 
and support to her weary and heav}'-laden spirit, we see that she 
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would be the more easily led to eiiibrace the conaulations of 
Christ. Her husband is dead^ and she is left with one child. 
She oonoeals from her lather her conversion to Christianity. 
The discovery is made by Barax^ a Jew, a sort of Shylock, who 
hates the ChnstianSy and for some wrong or insult hates Yivius 
with even more than his Christian hatred, — and takes a fiendish 
delight in torturing him with dark intimations of the terrible 
secret* 

Those vipers that yon hate— duwe (^istisn riper^ — 
Have crawl'd over the Ihreahold of yonr honae ; 

Those creeping waters sap your mansion walls s 

Tho'^c wily birds do roost within your gardens. 
Glare on , the proof I have — the proof I use ; 
Or give your gold evea to such as I." 

Pcrpetua juius the Christians iu their secret worship, and this 
Barac makes known the fact to Hilarianus the Prefect, and 
offers to conduct him to the cave when the worshippers are nri* 
▼ately assembled. This Prsefect is an indolent and sensual^ bnt 
not cmel man, and Yivius, professing great indignation at his 
leniency towards the Christiana, entertains ambitious projects 
to displace liim. Nothing, however, affecting the fate of rer- 
pctun, or the de velopment of tlic drama, arises out of this dis- 
position of cli;ira('trr>? and passions. 

The first introduction ol Pcrpetua is pcrliaps conceived more 
truly iu the dramatic spirit than any other passage iu the poem. 
A conflict of internal feelings is indicated, and expectation for- 
cibly excited. 

" ViviA, nfonp. 
It cannot be, that I, whose heart was wont 
To live upon my lips like any child's, 
Should now begin a life ezteme, nntme. 
Now that this great Reality hath come 
To WiJce renewing life within, that gives 
A fuller impulse to mv evfry thou2:ht — 
A growth so sensible that days seem years 
To pass roe onward. Yesterday, scarce woman, 
Wrak, poor, animowmg God, save in my fear — 
Today, m soul adoriog Him with love. 
Yet what to do ? TtJs silence grows too grsats 
Hath it not even now press'd on the sense 
To find a speech in phantoms ? Fearful, too. 
My father's face between me and my child ! 
Tlie never-fiuling sweetest peace, that once 
Would sit and watch in fellowship with me 

2 c 2 
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B«nde his rosy »leep, hath vanish'd dl 

Before that ptJlid shadow ! WTicncc > — O Hetven ! 

Is it thy mute reproach unto my silence ? 

To break it — how ? To say unto my father, 

I am a Christian I Oh, 'twere easier far 

To tpeak those words mito assembled Cortluge 

Than one should even raise a doubt in himl 

I cannot, while he stands full in the sun, 

A child for hopefulness, a man for streogth. 

I cannot play the tempest to his joy, 

And smite him to the earth.** — p. 19. 

In the main part of the poem, and ^'in the development of 
character and motive/' as the author expressly intimates, dra- 
matic effect has been made a secondary object. Perpctna is 
unreal in her cnlnmcs^. She is mised above the passionate 
emotions, tin subduing tenderness of our nature, and a sense of 
coldness, of bumctliiug statue-like in the effect, is left tipon tlic 
admiring but unsympatbizing mind. Neither is this compen- 
sated for by a rich flow of Tone. In tho style there is gtrength 
and simplicity, and it U to delightftil to meet with this that we 
advert with relnctance to the inhannonunu effect of the con- 
stant occurrence of the ellipsis, and the serious lihexties with 
our language which occasionally obscure the meanings and 
cannot be considered consistent with strict correctness, either 
grammatical or lexicographal. 

We must enter our protest against such easy negligence as 
the conversion of " apart'' into a noun-substautive, and the 
faulty ellipsis in the last line. 

" Yon niche, where an apart was aoaght. alone 

From crowds that own'd no reverence for him 

They nam'd their God — ^is still the God they iiame!"^p. 50. 

In the same passionate address to Jupiter Olympus we have 
the following negligences of a similar kind. 

" Jove ! give back — 
Give back those tears v. crp «»licd in vain to theo ; 
Give back those trembhng vows were made to thee j 
Give back the sacrifice was paid to thee,— 
That I mav render all to that dear God 
Hath freed me from those agonies of fear 
Thoa reckonest for worship.*' 

We cannot be guilty of the injustic e of stopping; our quotation 
where our censure ends, and withholding the beautiful passage 
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that foUows^— -even though with aome awkwaidnM we ihaU 
have to return to our mtezmpted critidsms. 

" Oh ! to him 
Vows U])wurd rise like sprinr^irij:; llower?, from whom 
Sweet mercy tirst hath dropp d Ihc preciuiui :ieed ; 
And sacrifice, that ceawth, while it makcih. 
So mach of love doth mingle with the deed ; 
And biased praj'r^ that wings the trusting soul 
At once into the heaven where He dwells; 
And while wc luilh w his almighty name, 
Doth teach ua suy. Our Father. Hear me now ; 
Hear, than great God of lore; hear blessed Ghinst! 
Ye, dwelling not in temfilea nmde with handle 
Up in the eternal greatness of the heav'ns— 
Bear witness, nil ye myriads of angels, 
That, like tu radiant stars, cluster in heav'u ; 
Thus, on my knees, — thus — thus, before the I<ord, 
I solemn vow, — ^record it, all ye heats, — 
Never again to come within this temple, 
Whate'er the penalty, — or death to me, 
Or ac^ony — ^wor«e death — to those I love. 
Upou my head so let it come, O God !" 

We go back ungracefully to our unexhausted initancew of 
unallowable ellipsia. 

Ay, you may jest ; 'tis none." — ^p. 3. 

The aelfiah and ambitioui fhther speaks thus of the power of 
Peipetua to aid his projects : 

" For V ivia, mark ! 
Beneath the gentleness that you call child, 
There ba depth, nor yon nor I can somid. 
Thus much can I ; to know there haunts the power 
Shall aid the hopes stretch o'er yon heaving sea. 
E'en to the Tiber's mouth."-— p. 16. 

The last defect of this nature we are about to cite, we find 
surrounded by such beauty tluit we extract the whole passage, 
and we shall rejoice il our criticism is ulLeriy forgo lieu and lost 
in the eicitement of higher and better sentinients. 

** O love, that shone so bright o'er all the world* 

That every man seem'd image of a God ! 
He dwellcth not in temples made with hands ; 
The temples of the living Lord are ye ; 
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Hia kingdom is within you. Thus for me. 

From that time forth, did even,- human form 

Stand for a living &hrine of deity. 

How dark toe'er, no fire upon the altar. 

Still was it man— man capable of God! 

Each blacken'd criminal for me became 

A hope towards an an/^l; for I felt 

The meanest slave or birth or crime doth own 

Is yet a brother unto him teas ii/t. 

By promise of the Lord of life and light. 

Up to a paradiae from off a cross I 

O grand redemption— true equality — 

Beheld in Chn«tiaTi love ! Nor least nor grealeat; 

Master and slave, rich, poor, all come alike, 

Blest by redeeming love, into heav'u'a kiugdom." — p. tj3. 

There is an occasional tendency' in our author to ricltl to the 
temptation of what is called fine writing. Tliis consists chiefly 
in tlic use of glittering and imposing, but unmeaning and inap- 
propriate iigurcs. In the foiluwiug passage Christ is not exalted, 
but lowered, when he is called " the immortal i'oet uf llimianity." 
Such an eipression infallibly suggests ideas and oomparisoiia of 
the most inappropriate kind^-^wid to our Ibeling there la « 
levity in the term which the lacredneas of Chriatian aentiment 
rejeds.—- Though his character was the divineat of cteationa, jet 
in no sense can we call Christ a Poet, except as we might call 
God a Poet, and by so doing oflend all right feeling. Nothing 
again can be more hard and material, glittering hut immeaning, 
than the comj)arison of Clirist^s mind to a stylus, a dead instru- 
ment for tracing impressions on dead substances, — and to a 
classical reader who has but one idea of a stylus, it must be 
" eonlbaion worae eonfoonded" to have to think of it aa ''dia- 
monded with light/' Yet we have aeen tbia very faulty passage 
quoted with high praise. 

" Bow down to him, a mightier one than aU. 
The immortal Foet of Humanity I 
Whose mind, a stylus diamonded with light. 
Illumes the while it graves its radiant truths 
Upon the fleshly tablea of the heart."— p. 65. 

But we gladly turn to the more gracious office of present- 
ing to our readera some of the many beauties of this poem. 
SaturuB ia the Christiaa instractor of Perpetuay — and here ia 
their first meeting in the dramiL Vivia had been communing 
with her divided hear^ on her child, her duly and her death,— 
when 
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** Eater Saturo». 

Satubu«. 
Peace be witkm thia house ! 

ViVIA. 

Now all is wdl. 
Satoevs. 

Peace, even in death ? — You thought of Him 
Whose lep^cy was ' peace' even in death ; 
"Whose fir&t iramortai blessing on the Twelve 
When he had overcome the conqueror, 
Wbm, 'peace be milo Ton!' — Yoa tboogblof Him: 
Why are yoa iflent ? 

VlVIA. 

Under thy rdrake* 
Which mine own conscience shaipais to rebnkaet 

Not til)' intent ; my?clf and mine own sorrow 
Usorp'd the place of Him thou wilt restore. 

Satorus. 

Lives there a sorrow that Chri?t cnnnot heal ? 

Nay, sorrow dies ; and clyin:;, nhc bequeaths 

A rich endowment for a noble ioy ; 

Diaaolvea in light, to bid «• bold ber tears 

As predona dews tbat visit us from beav^n. 

To nurture up the aonl to licher growth ; 

Our light afflictions nre hut for a moment : 

Is there a sorrow that Clirist cannot heal p. 55* 

We know not that the power of Fdth to Im a life of peaces 
end to look into the heart of things Ibr the hidden workiiigs of 
fhe loye of God, has ever been more truly stated than in the fol> 
lowing passage. We are aware that a more sparing use of the 
Fani7 would have given to it more of depth and power. 

*• VnriA, 

There ia a thought — say^ would it be a sin 
To track a mysteiy ? 

Saturub. 
Woe for the troth. 
Had every mystery remain'd ontrack'd ! 

ViVlA. 

There are aome myaleries, I aearee begin 

To thread them, bial from out themiqp springe lm» 

FUee thraogh them like a bird aloiig a grove. 
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And liiigB them to forg«(iiiln«8 ki joy. 

Bat one e*eii now doth come to hold her mote : 

Oppression yet doth crush with iron foot» 
And tvranny makes sstrong- inifiuity, 
Though a iledeemer hath appear'd for man. 
Who bade ua look to heaven for a God 
Who nude ub, loves us* bids us love each other; 
Oar win it happiiien for those we love,«— 
Our power i" «o much weaker thfoi oar will 
Bat Love omnipotent ?— 

Satveits. 

I do l)cUcvej 
Were love omnipotent within oursilvcs, 
Woe were extmct. I cannot answer thee— 
I am but man, while He is God o'er alL 
Yet as a man show manliness in this. 
That I win trait the PowV hath given me aU. 
Nor monnlv f^rnnt my thanVftdne?? ^vith doubt. 
The mystery sleeps, while Faith, with arms afold. 
Over a trusting heart, sits smiling by. 
It sleeps* o'er-canopied by starry heavens. 
And cradled m earOi's httnty. Let it rest : 
While sunshine comes to herald in the day ; 
While flow'rs and breezes intermingle sweet? ; 
While birds still warble gladness out, like light 
Athwart the azure heav'us ; while mountains stand— 
Tlioae s9ent» shadowy chroniders of time — 
To wslce within onr eyes and hearts a woidup ; 
While yon great joy of God, the ocean, heaves 
To seek the skies that mate it in his p:lor\' ; 
While stately pageants throng the heav'ns by day. 
And multitudinous brightness crowds the mght ; 
While the calm interposing twilight comes. 
Tender and gradoos, hand in hand with these 
Her grander sisters— (see, yon uumatchable star 
Now decks her dusky forehead into light I) ; 
While man, the fine epitome of all, 
Is master made of all, yea. more than all — 
Hath given to him a mind that can create 
Worlds endleis oat of this, with leave of choice 
Of what or seemeth good or ill to him : 
While love, the crowning gift that comes from iieav'n, 
A ray that streams direct from forth the Godhead, 
Lights np an earthbom man into an angel. 
Who vrings his way to heaven apon the trade ; 
While for each sorrow, high and strong soe'er. 
There lives a stronger good may ride the wave. 
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Silking the while its tnumph to the bkics, — 
Oh, can m stay to qneetioii pain — why art thou ? 
Nor take at once the way she points to joy ! 
Beware of doubt, that gloomiest, coldest cloud, 
A shroud of death in life for human hearts/' — p. 60. 

The individuality^, the inward life and soul of courage in Per- 
petiUy are finely pictured in these lines : — 

" The world I fear not, — 
Its thought of me did never have a thought ; 
Things in themselves for their own sake i seek. 
And not regard of others iu them, or 
I ne'er had folWd in the Christian track. 
You do not know how often I have tnrn'd 
Unto these silent marbles, there to try 
And gnr.e awnv a weariness of eoul, 
Forg-ctting- in thicir g-rnciousncss awhile 
Others' forgetfuineaa of what they owe 
Unto their noUer natnres. Never yet 
Foimd I true dignity in any one 
Who let the world's opinion cripple thought. 
Sure of revenge upon the outward form. 
Whose finer graces only wait on freedom. 
The world's opinion I O what were it ? What 
The entire that ivealtiiooald give? I would give all — 
How joyfully ! — for one approving smile 
Lake that which once did Uesa a httle child. 

SATvnos. 

Thmk of % child! 

ViVIA. 

I now conM go and fold him to my heart. 
Bequeath my love in one long kiss, and then 
Lie down on earth, and listen for my death 
Quietly as his sleep, ere I could live 
To have him question of his mother's eyes. 
And they did shame to look on him." — p. 68. 

The final scene with her father in the prison is one of the 

most powerful in the poem, — but we must forbear to quote 
those passages of it which utterly annihilate all sympathy with 
Vivius, and destroy, to our feeling, all pain in her filial sacrifice 
for the love of Christ. In Perpetua's case we are not made to 
sympathize with the daughter's struggle in her obedience to the 
Lord^ " He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthj of me and we are too forcibly reminded of the other 
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•criptural iom of nfonmg the lame letitimcnt, " He that 
hatedk not fktiier or motiier it not irottiiy of me.^ 

" ViVIUS. 

Do ye know m<?, who I am ? — No, no — no wonder I 

I am older many years since yester mom. 

1 was before that time a man naun d Vivius, 

A happy father, who M read his hopes 

Upon the noble browa, and, as he thought. 

The most true brows, of a beloved daughter ! 

I am — T Tcnow not what. And when 1 ask 

Help of the outward universe to bring 

Back to myself the former consciousness, 

Iht son sbnts op the whfle I look on hhm ; 

The stars all hurry past me while I pray ; 

The earth naks from my feet : an false !--aU lalse ! 

ViVIA. 

No bitte m esa now ! 

Vivins. 

No bitterness ? — gods» 

No hiUcJrneas I 

ViVlA. 

My fallicr, that thou could'st 
Crowd all thyself at oace into one thought! 
Think of tlie fiuih^odk on me as I stand, 
A creature anguished at thy agony, — 
How far beyond the morrow's suffering ! — 
One who Imth lost even the few brief boars 
She reckoned as her own to tend her child ; — 
Then think upon the faith that bids my heart 
Have yet beneath k aB, a hope as calm 
As were his lids when last I parted from him. 
Whence comes aach niirBde--of whom such faith ? 

Vmva. 

Faithl ftith 1-^ that the word?— and miraele! 

Yes ! — that thy tongue would stir to speak the word I 
What is thy f^ith ?— a lie. What are it? fniits ? 
What mudc thcc false to me? What made thee thus 
Show forth fme joys to woo me in thy face, — 
A black'ning plague-spot hidden in thy breast ;— 
Lur*d me to boild my trost on thee for rock. 
While thou wert rotten as the poisonous heap 
The sea throws up fw waste i And this is faith 1 
A lie ! — ^it is a he ! 
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Vm4. 

No more ! forbear ! 
I see, though thou dost not, God's angel stand 
Shell' ring my hope in thee I Thou shalt aot apeak. 
Lest he be moved to stretch a ruffled winfir 
Up to the Lord, with thoie accming worcb. 
I win not have thee less before the Lord 
"When I shall plcnd for thee, — a? plead T will- 
Plead for the earthly father, wlio once taught 
His child in youth to love the truth, so led 
Unto the heav'nly. Hath it been gainaajr'd ? 
Thou know'it it hath not. Then doat know 'twas love. 
And love alone, that, fearful of thy grief, 
Delay'd to bring it on tbcc, hoping- still 
A way mif^rht show to mitigate the pang. 
And I will not be lesser than I am. 
Unworthy as I am for this emprize ; — 
For thy sake, not. 'Twas thou who mad'st me true. 
And true I am ; 'twas thou who mad'at me dare. 
And I have dar'd."— p. 176. 

The last extract we must give is the speech of Perpetua to 
her servant and sister^ her fellow Christian and fellow martyr, as 
they pass on together to their deatiL:— 

** CoTiraire, Fclicitns ! — my sister, pence ! [Kittet Acr« 

A few short mom* nt.«, and we are with Christ. 
Farewell ! — it is no word — and yet, farewdl I 
My hlesaing^-oh, my blessing take once mote^ 
My brothers, hc e thi en aU ! And if, Cmifins, 
Thou and my Thascius neel^ teU him, althoagh 
No mother's nnmc he knows, a mother's love 
Clung round Inin with her life; a mother's heart 
Yearn'd for him in iicr Uuath ; a mother a pray 'r 
Was her last Qtteranoe. Myehild! my lliaadns t ^ 
Christ, make him thine ! — though baptism such as this 
May be the way thy wisdom secth best 
To bring him to hi« inother's arms in heaven ! 

[She throws her arm round Fslicitas, and thetf poMM 
within the gate." — p. 196. 

We would, in oonclosion, speak most respectfully of a simd 
whose taste and sympathies have led to the sidoption of so pure 
a theme, — and of the powers that have turned its capabilities 
to such rich account. Numberless are the benutics of feeling, 
the unfoldings of the deep, sacred, and mysterious heart, which 
keep alive a constant interest, and manifest the pectus insight. 
The faults we have suggested, and we are by uo means infal- 
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hble in such matters^ and would speak with modesty, axe rather 

failures in Art than deficiencies of Nature. Tf this, as we be- 
lieve, is a first attempt in poetry, it raises high hopes for the 
future, and ^\c shaii rejoice to meet the author aj2:aiu in this 
most ditticult walk of literature, when she shall have taken con- 
fidence to write solely from the simplicity and earnestness of 
her own heart, without departing from reality^ or seeking, afar, 
the adventitioiu charm of tanurr or omamenty aa though the 
modeatlj distrusted what hersdz supplied. 



SONNET. 

I CALL my little child unto my l^nee, 

He leaves bis play, and resting his small hand 
Gentlpr on mine, most quietly doth stand, 
Waitmg in pstienoe till I fet him fret ; 

And his sweet face luokcth up loviii§^3r. 
Without a shade of douht nt my command. 
But fond coniidingTiess, expression bland 
Of pure affection in his eyes I see. 

Oh if the earthly parent does receive 
Sach willing daty, loving reverence* 
Fkmn the free spirit of his spotless child. 

Far more should He, who willeth not to grieve 
His erring children, but doth e'er dispense 
All chastisement, in love and mercy mild. 
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Art. IL— twelve LECTURES, IN ILLUSTRATION 
AND DEFENCE OF CHRISTIAN UNITARIANISM. 
By J. Scott Foatea. 8vo. pp. 170, London: Green, 
Mardon. 

This is a work admirubiy adapted iur popular use. it is a broad 
and effective^ yet just, statement of the relative dauns, merits, 
and evidences of Unitarianlsm and OTrimtaiianism. It is direct^ 
plain, and vigovonB, presenting the great features of the question 
in full and striking lights. It does not pretend to more than 
this, nor does it accomplish more. It is a popular statement, 
manifestation, and defence of Christian Unitarianism. It affects 
no originality, yot it is always fresli, imd conveys that charm the 
most deiighttul to a reader, the feeling that the sentiments and 
thoughts are reprorliirnd by the writer, and are springing into 
life from a moved and earnest heart. We know not that there 
is a new thought or illustration in the book, yet there is not a 
page that is stale, or borrowed, or tame. Every where there is 
the impress of a liying mind, speakinf^ finom itself, and clothing 
even familiar views with its own individuality. This is < xactly 
the exhibition of Unitarianism that the great mass of Trinita- 
rians require, not too critical, or philosophical, or refined, yet 
partaking of all these qualities, and presented in the liorhts of 
Scripture, of history, of reason, of feeling, of the moral na- 
ture and requirements of man. 

Mr. Porter is au Arian, but he attaches no essential import- 
ance to the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ. This is an ho- 
nonrable peculiarity, by which we fear he is almost distinguished 
amongst Arians. Few men will admit a gratuitous difficulty 
into their creed : if they cannot find a practical reason for a 
doctrine they will not encumber themsdves with its defence. 
The Trinitarian Theology has mainly sprung from the necessity 
of fliuliTig offices for the three persons in the Trinity. Mr. 
Porter thinks that the example of Clxrist is equally obligatory 
and intlncntial on the Ariau and the Humanitarian view, l^ut 
if Christ wi4Js a man, our powers, our destinies, our possible per- 
fection, were exhibited on one of like nature with ourselves ; not 
so, if he was a pretczistent angel. As an exhibition of Qod's 
will, Christ's life, if Christ was an angel, would still hold good, 
but not as an exhibition of man's power to do God's wilL The 
moral, the personally binding })ower of the example ceases to 
exist. How can the example of an angel be urged home on the 
conscience of a man ? If there is no alliance between their 
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poweriy wbat aUiance is there between their dutiee f What ar- 
gument can logicaUy he maintained from the immortality of an 
angeL to the immortality of a man ? Chriafs resurrection ainka 

from a gupernatiiral representation of human destiny, of man's 
alliance witli God, into a mere testimony, borne by God to the 
providential mission of tlie angel ; nay we do not know enough 
of the nature of angels to refer the resurrection of one, in a 
hody that it had assumed for a time, to the special interferen<» 
of Deity. Only on a man could Gkid exhihit the divine image 
in man. Only in a man eonkl God impenonate the dnties and 
the deatiniea of man. Only on a man oonld God ahow forth 
the immortality of a man. There is neither obligation in the 
eiample, nor logic in the argument drawn from Christ's reanr- 
reotion to that of the whole human race, if the Christ was not 
one of the hnniHTi race. ^fr. Porter himself urges against 
Trinitarianism that the doctrine of two natures in Christ de- 
stroys the effect of his ejtample. But one of these natures a> as 
huiiiitii, and suffered all that a man can suffer, though the diviue 
nature suffered nothing. But in Arianism the whole spiritual na- 
ture is snperhnman^ and what can we know of the sufferings of an 
angelic essence, or of its power to resist pain ? Once more;^ is 
not an angelic nature, a pre-existent spirit lodging in the ho^ 
of an infant, and ffrowtng in favour with God and man, passing 
through childhood, boyhood, manhood, a difficulty of exactly 
the same kmrl as tliut which Arians, and Mr. Porter among 
them, opfiosr to tlu; 'l'n!\itarian hypothesis of the Deity taking 
flesh and dwelling aniuiif^'st us ? ludeed the ditliculty, though 
less in one sense as uot involving the union of two natures in 
the person of Christy is in another sense greater, as the Arian 
hypothesiB requires that the pre-eiistent angel should dwell in 
the hody of the iniknt Jesns, and under the apparent form and 
derelopments of childhood he actually Tcilii^ and concealing 
the highest and most perfect of created minds,— whilst in the 
Trinitarian Hypoth^s it is not necessary to suppose the union 
of the two natures until the period of the baptism of the 
Christ. We confess we do not see how any one who is not 
stopped by the difficulties of Arianism can find any thing insu- 
perable in the dilliculties of Trinitarianism. However, we cor- 
dially sympathize with Mr. Porter's spirit. Far be it from us 
to divide the Unitarian world on such a qucstiou, and whatever 
ma;|r he our views of Scripture, lleason, and Philosophy on this 
aubgect, we fed assured^ on no theoretic grounds, but frmn the 
perusal of hii book, that Mr. Porter has lost noUung of the 
truest and purest influences of Ghristianity. 
The work is rery complete in its plan : it embraces the whole 
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Md of the Trinitarian Controvcny* Tlie first six Lectures are 
occupied with the external evidences of Unitarianism, as the 
Faith of tlic OM Testament, of Christ and his Apostles, and of 
the Primitive Churchy — and the last six Lectures illustrate its 
internal evidences, its moral character, its influences and prac- 
tical efficacy, and its acconlanco with the nature and wants of 
man^ as a rational, a devutioual, a benevolent, a iiolj, a como- 
latoiy, md a progresnve FaitK These topics are indeed not 
pUlowpMeaUy distmct, bnt they Ibnn an ezcelleiit popular clas- 
sification of the leading characteristicB of mj Religion that ia 
worthy of Gkid and sufficient for man, and they afford an oppor- 
tunity of presenting many interesting views of practical Reli- 
gion, and likewise of directly meeting many prevalent popular 
objections to Uuitariau Christi unity . The subjects of the last 
six Lectures cannot in strictness be separated from one another, 
but much of impression and of touching illustration would have 
been lost if tlie Treacher had sacrificed his appropriate aims and 
functions for the sake of a more philosophical arrangement. 

In meeting the argnment for the Omnisdenee of Ghzist 
drawn from John ii. 24, 26, " But Jmu did not eommit kmt^ 
wUa them, because fie knew aU men," Mr. Porter proposes the 
translation, " Jesus did not commit himself unto them because he 
kneto them all" There is nothing in the passage to prove om- 
niscience, in any sense of it, and the suggested translation we 
think singidarly unhappy. It does not meet the necessities of 
the very next clause, " -'///*'/ needed not that uny should tesitify of 
man ; for /te knew what wan m man/' and it hais no applicaliou 
whatever to Nicodemua, with whom our Lord was not preriously 
acquainted,— and with whose visit, by night, the verse in ques- 
tion has so close a connection that it onght not to have been se- 
parated from it by the division of chapters. 

We cannot at all agree with Mr. Porter's view of the use of 
the expression " Holy Spirit," in the Seriptures. He denies 
its personality and consequently its deity,— aiid regards it 
mainly as signifying the power of Gk>d manifested in miracles. 
That ivir. Porter should disown the Arian doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit is oiily what we should expect from 
him; for a doctrine more unmeaning, more revolting to all 
sound sor^tural interpretation, it is impossible to conceive. 
But surely there is no clearer scriptural usage than that of the 
holy Spirit, for the spirit of God, and consequently fbr Ood 
himself. When the soul of man is moved by the spirit of God, 
then man is said to partake of the spirit of God. And is it not 
so, even without a figure? In ail ripht states of the soul are 
we not one with God as Christ was one with God, and is not 
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the spirit of Ood in us and dwcllin*; with us? It is frigid and 
totally foreign to the genius of Christianity, to its intimate 
feeling of the possible union between the human and di\ine 
spirit, to speak of the Holy Spirit as an attribute or power. It 
is God liimiscli, but chiefly God in his connections with the »oul 
of maiij natural or snpemaftiml. 

As an example of tlie freedom and fredmeas of Mr. Porter^s 
sfyle, though a little out of place, we are tempted to give a pas- 
sage which lies on the page (p. 74) we have been last criticizmg. 
He had very successfully been diq^ing of the inferential argu- 
ment for the Poity of Christ drawn from the supposed ascrip- 
tion to iuiii ill \ arious passa^^os of divine honours, and he thus 
closes his examination of these passages : — 

Now if these passages do not establish the points in qnestion, ^Saxif 
cannot possibly be established ; for those that have been selected are 
among the strongest and clearest that ever have been, or that can be 
brought forward in their support. Is there a man in this assembly, 
who, if he were upon a jury empanelled to try a case of £20 valae, 
wodd ieel himadr justified in giving bis verdict upon either aide, on 
evidence so irrdevent, so wide of the point at issue ? And yet on such 
evidence we are called upon to award the sovereignty of the world to 
one who never claimrd it for himself, — ^who always consistently declared 
it to be the sole right and property of another ! And we are told, that, 
wdeis we nroDOonoe this nawanantaUe judgment, we ioMk aB hope of 
our etemal selvation !" 

We shall give another exnmplc of the same horaely strength, 
combining a directness and a suIimtui earnestness well fitted to 
be very effective with a popular audience ; — 

** In former lectures, I have compared the Unitarian end IVinitarian 
systems, with reference to their agreement or disagreement with Scrip- 
ture, and I think I advanced some solid reasons; from our sacred books, 
for the hope that is in me. I have now briefly contrassted a few of them 
together, with reference to their claims respectively, to the desiguation 
of rational. 1 have shown you, that Unitarianism involves nothing that 
can be considered as sdf-contradictoryt ebenrd. or urstlonal. 1 have 
ehown, that the comrootdy-reoeived hypothesis involves a number of 
contradictions m it« xqty ftatempnt : that these contradictions have not 
been, and cannot be removed ; that, therefore, its doctrine? cannot pos- 
sibly be believed by any one who considers the meaomg of the terms in 
which they are expressed, without violating the laws of the human mind; 
and that this oppoeitkm between reason and orthodoxy, is so lar from 
being denied, that it has been admitted, nay, asserted and gloried in, by 
some of the mo?t able writers who ever maintained the Trinitarian doe- 
trine. Kert then I clo«e the case for the present. I put it to you, as 
reasonable and accountable beings, to weigh the evidence, and deter- 
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mine which of the two systems is the rational faith ; and were you on 
your oaths, as a jury to try the point, I should fearlessly look for your 
verdict. You are not upon your oaths at present ; but you are every 
day of your lives upon your consciences; and remember, I beseecli you, 
tbat you will one day be on yoar trial." 

Wc must pass over the first six Lectures on the evidences of 
Unitiiruui Christianity, Scri]itunil and Historical, with a general 
commendatiou (if their force, breadth uiul clearness, though we 
cannot always agree with Mr. Porter's criticism of individual 
textSy and in treating of the Mth of the primitiTe Church he 
aangns an importance to the Epistles of dement and Folycaip 
which we think by no means their due. Upon the whole how- 
ever we do not know where> in the same compass, so compre- 
hensive and convincing a summary could be found, of the prin- 
cipal external evidences of our Fnith, — though we cannot say, 
nor indeed would the compass peiiiiit of it, that the examina- 
tion of tlic counter evidence is equally satisfactory. 

We turn with ahnost unmixed pleasure to Mr. Porter's deli- 
neation of the moral power oi our iuilh, of its adaptation to 
the coDBcience, to the priefo and joys, to the weakness aod 
strength, to the aspirations and struggles of man. There is a 
reality in the delineation of this moral power that fits it to be 
impressive on every dass of minds. The author indeed, here as 
before, does not leave the beaten course, hut he makes it his 
own ; he sees witli liis own cyeSj and frds with his own heart. 
Aud though he travels on the thoroughiare where many have 
gone before Inm, he makes it evident that he could have as- 
serted and iuaiutuiucd a right of road if none had existed be- 
fore. He sheds his light upon the old paths, mainly because he 
has no love of aingolarity. We are inclined to believe that he 
has no desire either to be considered, or to be, an original 
thinker, — and we axe led to doubt whether he ever tasks hia 
mind to the utmost, and calls out of it the noblest and most 
perfect things it is capable of producing. There is an easy 
power, a fatal facility, with which a nature capable of so much 
must not he satisfird . 

We shall now without much of remark or critit ism present 
our readers with a rather copious selection from these forcible 
illustrations of the moral character aud efficacy of Unitarian 
Christiamt^. ^ Mr. Porter exposes the tactics of holy war," 
which consist in first running down, most ftiriously, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of an opponent's creed, and when at 
last it is found that the more they are opposed the more do 
they rise up in condemnation of the opposer, in suddenly 
turning round and approprintin^, as peculiarly one's own, the 
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very qualities tbat bad pi-eviously beeu ridiculed and disowned. 
The Trinitarian Controversialists have fuliuwcd tliis course in 
their treatment of our clainiS; first, to be the peculiar vindica- 
ton of the Unity of God^ and seoondly, to exhibit a peculiar 
liannonj between our Reason and oar F^iith. 

" It is curious to see how the nlipious world will 8ometime<» He^n 
by hurlinL,' anathemas ai^ainst a particular system of faith, and by de- 
nouucing the naiue which expresses that system, as the index of everr 
thing that is iiilee aud dangerous ; and will penevcre» both long tail 
vehemently* in repeating the deniindation ; but if, notwithstanding all 
the clamour and those* the obnoxious name grows at last into some 
rcspectabihty, the very party which thus clamoured agiunst it and 
abused it, will end by turninji: round and claiminf; that very name for 
themselves. So it has been with the term Unitariuu. It was at one time 
regarded by the Ortiiodox as a syoonyme for all that is false in theology 
and corrupt in moral feeling. To caU a man a Unitarian was then like 
fixing a brand upon his brow. But at length this very name Unitariaa 
wa* claimed, amidst the applause of his party, by a Prelate of the E?- 
tablissiied Church, as the l)irthright of the Orthodox. And some years 
ago it was publicly assumed to hinvself, by the champion of the Trinity 
in this town, and onr exclosive right to it was openly contested and 
denied. And as this has been the case with Unitarianism, so has it also 
been with the equivalent designation which I have prefixed to this lec- 
ture, viz., a Rational Faith. We have seen with wonder, that notwith- 
standing all the denunciation? which have been fulminated against 
human reason, as corrupt aud blind and totally depraved ; aud notwith- 
standing all the ontcry that has been raised against the profesalon of 
rational views upon religion, as savouring of carnal pride and sinful 
arrognnce ; and notwith-standing; all the anathemas which have been 
pronounced against religionists who are not prepared to exhibit a ' total 
prostration of the understanding,' we have seen, not without wonder, 
ootwithstonding all this» an advocate of orthodoxy put in a claim, on 
behalf of his own party, to the designation of rational Christians. After 
all, we ought not» perhaps, to feel surprise at this denial of onr right to 
po«po«« or employ a title, of which we have been left in poppcssion so 
long, and the w^r fif which has subjected us to censures so severe. Such 
changes have taken place before, and I suppose we ought not to be 
astonished when we witness a dmilar transposition once again.* 

' ' Observe* however* the diflference between us and oar opponents npon 
this point. We do not believe that reason is cormpt, depraved, and 
totally opposite to al! e:ond. We think, on the contrary, that it i? a 
great and glorious gift, which the Creator has bestowed upon us to 
guide us to tlie knowledge of truth ; and that when fiaithfully used* it is 
capable of performing its noble fonetions well. We therefore covet an 

" " The<»i» <«»ntri>cc* refer tn tlie title of a Irrttirc which was annotincf rl :i<: nhout to 
be delivered in one oi the Meeting-houses in Bcltiast, the odtject oi wluch was to 
prove that Trinit«riani«m b a RatloMl System of BetieC" 
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tooorduee widi reaaon as an hoiMMir and a diatiBGCkm of no oommon 
worth. Under all circumatanoea we aateem it as an honour* if it can 

be said with truth, that our conduct or our opinions are agreeable to 
reason. Bat how stands the case, according to the views of those who 
call themselves the orthodox ? According to them, reason is, and has 
been since the faU, not only blind but corrupt ; not only incapable of 
guiding to tiie tmtb, but actually so constituted that it must alwaya and 
of neeessity lead astray. And yet it seems they consider it as an inju« 
rious aspersion upon their system of doctrine to be told that we assert 
ours to be more agreeable to reason than theirs ! They think their 
creed is maligned if it be called irrational ! They are desirous of 
daianiny for their own way of thinking the merit of being in accordance 
widi reaaoB ; and are prepared to nieel ua open the questioo, whether 
their system or ours be entitled to the dengnation of a rational faith. 
Now I rejoice to hear of such a claim bcin^*' put in ; for it sliows that 
one of our dnrtnues, at least, has been l irmly established in the minds 
of men, and one of the points of old orthodoxy has been abandoned ; 
fer, unless the old orthodoz doctrine of the blindness and corruption of 
human reason be given up, no man could regard a conformity to reason 
as any honour to himself or to his creed. I rejoice therefore, to hear 
of the claim which has been put in ; and I shall not fail to advert to it 
hereafter, as one of the many proof? of the silent spread of souu oi our 
leading opinions beyond the pale of our osvu denummatiou." — p. 102. 

In the Lecture on TJnitarianiam, — a deyotlonal Faith/' we 
are leminded at every page that Channing has exhausted the 

illustrations of the tendency of Unitananism to form an ele- 
vated religious character.'' It is no reproach to any one that 

in treating of this subject they must occupy In'si L'rotiiul, for he 
lins left no ground untouched. Still Mr. Porter writes from 
LiiiiM U' even when udvaucing the very argnmentii that forcibly 
recal to us tliat unrivalled Discourse ot Dr. Clianning. In the 
following paaiiaije, the argument is exceedingly well put :— 

" Tliey tell ns, as we have already ecen, that in their formulas th^ 
speak, it is tme, of three persons, each of whom is God ; but then, they 
add, they do not use the word person in its common siG^nificatioti, i)or 
is it exactly fitted to expresi* the relation which the lather, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, bear to each other. They use it, therefore, only for want 
of a hetter term ; and they profess themselves nnahle to give any defi- 
nitum whatsoever of the meaning of the word in this iqipUcation. Thus 
it appears th»t the Tbrec Per^^nTi^ tire not T}-trep IVrsons. Some have 
proyjosed to call them three Subsistences; three Subsistences in One 
God : some wouid have us say, three Distinctions in the One God ; 
acme call them three Somewhats. Now what can be the inlfaience and 
power of the devotional feelings in the sotd of man, when he bowa 
down in adoration before three Distinctions } One can hardly frame a 
prayer la which the epithet of Somewhat shonld be introduced, withoot 

2 n 2 
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appearing to cast ridicule on the whole subject ; but if any one will sub- 
stitute the phrase Three Somewhats for that of Three Persons, m that 
formula, ' O Holy» Blessed, and Glonous Trinity, Three Persona and 
One Goii,' he will speedily perceive that the words are calcnikted to 
give rii€ to any lieeliogs except those of devotioo. Now all such no* 
tians» however expressed, however explained, arc calculated to perplex, 
confuse, nnd mystify. They darken coun?cl by words -vvithout know- 
ledge. They leave the mind without any precise or definite idea oa 
which it can tix ; and to them the bewiidereil worshipper might apply 
the language of Mary Magdalene in the garden, — ' I%ef have UAm 
* omQf mar Lm, md wb huno mi wkare thejf Ssiw laid km,* Moat eer- 
tainly the Unitarian is justified in addressing to those who entertain 
thc?c perplexed and mvstcnoTis notion? of the Godhead,—' Ye worship 
ye know not what ; we know what we worship.' It surely can r^juire no 
argument to show which of these two systems is better calculated to 
inspuv a deep-seated, rational, and serions piety." — p. 121. 

The foUowing passage is of a much higher order both of 
thought and feeling. It contfiins rlorp truth in its fitting g^arb 
of bennty. It is the nglit sort of proof that Unitarianism is a 
devotional faith, — for it excites devotion in the reader's breast, 
—and it could only have sprung: from a devotional spirit. The 
tnic illustratiuua of power ai'c those that make us conscious of 
its presence while we thrill beneath it. This is the highest 
praise of these illustrations. They make ut devotional, bene- 
▼olent, holy- in aspiiatian and desire, rdoicing in fidth, whilst 
we are reading tliese manifestations of the Spirit and practical 
efficaqr of our Christianity 

** There is still a third point, in which I discern the superiority of 
Unitarianism, as a devotional system. It accords with the teachings of 
natore. It hringa the world or creation, and that of iedeniption« into 
complete hannony. It views them both as hearing a united and per- 
fectly accordant testimony regarding the Great Being who is the com- 
mon author of both. Nor i? this of trifling importcmoe. In our frail 
and imperfect state we have need of every help to awaken and keep 
alive our devont feelings. Often do such sentiments arise within the 
loul. from the contem^tion of some of the external works of the Meet 
High God. A glance at the starry heavens will, to the soul inspired 
hy contemplation, f=!i[jf»^e«t more themes of adoration and of awe for the 
Omnipotent Creator and Ruler, than could he called forth by a thou- 
sand sermons. A plant, a flower, an insect, may suggest ideas 
which speak more truly and forcibly to the heart than any words from 
the lips of man. Indeed, as every mind has its own pecohar mediod of 
obaexration and of reasoning, the diversities of form in whidi tiieae 
pion? considerations may prefent thcm?c!vep are nl)?o1utc1v endless. It 
is of the utmost consequence to beings such as we are, and pituated as 
we are, that these precious hints should be seized, detained, dwelt upon. 
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tad treasured up. It is of great Importance that the most shotdd be 
made of them — that none of them should be permitted to pass us by 
until it has paid to us its tribute of instruction and delight. Thus will 
the habit be formed of looking- to God, and living- in God, — seeiug God 
in all thinefs, and all things lu God : — nor can any habit be more con- 
ducive to the formation of deep, and tranquil, and affectionate senti- 
meats of piety and devotion. But the Unitarian alone can possess this 
advantage in its proper measiire; because he alone entertains those 
ideas, both of the works and word of God, by which they are caused to 
blend their voices in concert, and mutually aid each other's power. 
For, whatever has been argued with respect to the Book ol iievciation, 
it has never been denied that the Book of Nature is Unitarian. If the 
heavens declare the glory of God, they dedare the glory of bat One 
God — if the firmament showeth his handiwork, it showeth the handi- 
work of none but one. It says iiothing of a Trinity in Unity, or Unity 
in Trinity. It affords no basis tor devotion directed to such an object. 
The votuy of nature may be a devout Trinitarian ; but bis devotion is 
not of natnre'a teaclunff; forminir, on strengthening ; — ^firom that sonroe 
it can derive no aid. To him Nature and Revdation speak in different 
languages, if they do not directly contradict eadi other ; and it requires 
the utmost exertion of theologic skill to bring their declarations into 
accordance. Here then the Unitarian derives increase and confirmation 
of his devotional feelings from that which always must, to men of other 
creeds, tend more nr less to draw away their minds and hearts irom 
what are to them the only principles of tme and real piety. It is not 
in this instance alone that Unitarianism and Nature are in agreement, 
where, between nature and religion, on other system?, there is war. 
Thus, there are creeds which tell us, tliat all the virtues and graces 
which can be displayed before the eyes of men, — the warm love of the 
parent to the child, and the chUd to the parent, the noble spirit of the 
patriot, tiie self devotion of the plulantnropist, the endnring affection 
which can watch and tend its object, and wear the frame away in the 
anxious endeavour to mitigate pain, — the purity tliat can spurn the most 
tempting object of worldly desire, when incompatible with virtue and 
honour, and can submit to loss and shame and degradation, rather tiian 
forfeit self-esteem, or woond the oonscienee,<— there are creeds which 
tell us, that all these are perfectly compatible with hearts unrenewed, 
and with a character and condition in which the Almighty can find no- 
thing to approve and nothing to love ; a character which is only a mass 
of corruption, and which can give rise to nothing but evil. This is con- 
traiy to the teachings of nature. The soul instinctively repek and ba- 
nishes the idea. It is the creed of the book, sometimes the conviction 
of the head, but it never is the persuasion of the heart. But I confine 
the observation of the harmony between nnture and Unitarian Chris- 
tianity to their tendency to promote and btrenglhcn a devotional spirit ; 
because, in this respect, their agreement is most conspicuous, and the 
superiority possessed by Unitarianism over every other fonn of the 
Christian religion is, in this point of view, not only the most striking. ■ 
hut the most important." — p. 123. 
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How just is this rebuke of the narrow ipirit of Cluurohes 
which forms the introduction of the Iiecture oa " Umtarianum 
benevokat Faith — 

" By tJda shail all mem hu» that tart my Hsdples, if ye Jutveloveom 
towards another. This was the test of membership which the dying 
Saviour bequeathed to his church — the best undoubtediv that could be 
framed ; and yet of all possible or conceivable tests, tin ou\v one which 
the bulk ot his professing followcris, ut least iu uiudern times, have never 
for one moment thought of employing. We have seen chwwhee as- 
serting that unless ^ve submit our consciences to the yoke of their inial* 
Ebility, we cannot be disciples of Christ. "We have seen churches as- 
serting, that unless we agree with them in every dim mysterious point of 
disputed theology, we cannot be disciples of Christ. We hu% e seen them 
decdariug tliut unless we solemnly profess to accord even with the poll- 
tied principles hud down in then* creedsi framed in timea of ignorance, 
and turbulence, and civil confanon* we cannot he disciples cl Christ ; 
and maintaining that unless we can go with them, even to the length of 
dooniiiie; to everlasting perdition tlie persons who, in the exercise of 
their private judgment, arrive at ditierent conclusions from those which 
they profess to have reached, we cannot be disciples of Christ. Many 
chfurtmea have practically said, * Unless ye anathematize, and ezeom* 
muaicatc, and devote to condemnation your Christian brethren . — unless 
you exclude them, and denounce them and revile them, — ye cannot be 
disciples of your Saviour.' Such arc the modern tests of Orthodoxy in 
too many of the churches of our Lord. Alas ! how few are there in 
which the test that the Saviour himself has instituted is practically em- 
ployed ' Bjf iMs ^laU all mm hum thai iftanmy tUiciples, if ye hate 
MVe em towards another ! * While many are regarded as OrtiK>dox, on 
the prround of their sectarian zeal and party qpirit« how few are willing 
to admit tlie Orthodoxy of love ! 

" I cannot but regard the test proposed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in these heantifal and comprehensive words, as the best that ever was 
invented. Would to God that men had been content to leave the ques- 
tion of discipleship on the footing ou which the Saviour placed it! 
Would to Crod that they had been content to confine their definitions 
within the same limili* to which our Lord re-ti u ted ! Would to 
God they had been willing to leave that unrestncled, which be never 
restrainecl, and to allow the liberty which he recognised. But thua it 
has not been ; and I fear we cannot speedily anticipate a time when 
thus it will be. A calm spectator of characters and events— some of 
them even of recent occurrence — might hr induced to think that some 
of our Lord's professing followers read his words as here rccnrdcd, with 
tuc insertion of a negative ; and that they supposed hint to have de- 
chared. — Big tkie shali all men know that ye an my disciples, if ye hem 
NO love one tawarde another: — no love, no charity, no candour, no 
forbearance, even with their involuntary and unavoidable mistakes^ 
no feelings but those of alienation^ contempt* and hatred, and abhor- 
rence." — p. 130. 
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In the Lecture on " Unitarianisni — a holy Faitli/* Mr. P. 
in his just horror of the doctrine of Salvation by Dogmas or 
Opiriious, alone, has overlooked the truth and depth of the 
Scripture Doctrine of Salvation by Faith. He has conceded to 
the Orthodox their use of the word Faith as if it was the true oni^ 
and we know not how, in oonsiatency with this oonoesBion, he 
could interpret St. Paul's " Righteousness of God by Faith/' 
which the Apostle evidently considers to be the true fruit and 
working of the spirit of Cliristianity. Mr. Porter declares, somc- 
■whRt rashly, that he " rejoices in tlm mnviction that there is 
not a single Unitarian Minister who countenances, nor a single 
Unitarian family who embraces, nor, so far as he ever could Icaru, 
a single Unitarian Christian who holds this pernicious tenet/' 
viz. " Salvation by Faith alone." Now putting the word " alone" 
for the present out of view^ it is certain that Salvation hy 
Faith" was to St. Paul the veiy aonl of Christianity. And so 
it is. It is trust in God that saves the souL It is fidth in the 
divine light and voice within us that enables us to overcome the 
world of sight and sense. Works entitle no man to heaven, make 
110 mfin ^Torthy of heaven. It is tlie true heart behind our 
poorest deeds, aspiring, penitent, and self-condemning in mo- 
ments of utmost feebleness, the clinging faith in heavenly luve, 
surviving even our weakness, our despondency, and oui taiihless 
tears, the confidence that God wiU look upon the desires, and 
effortSy and affections of the soul, and appl;^ no outward meap 
surements to the poor chfld of clay, — ^this it is that lifts the 
trusting spirit into communion with the source of holiness, and 
saves the soul through hope. Salvation by works we consider 
to be a more Inunorjd, nnspiritual, presumptuous, and self- 
righteous doctrine than salvation by Faith, accepting Faith in its 
only scriptural sense, of the soul's surrender of itself to the 
monitions, and guidings, and promises of the Father of oiu: 
spirits. We have no doubt that we should hav e no dispute with 
Mr. Porter on this subject, and that there is nothing really to 
object to except the accidental omission to reclaim to Unita* 
rianism, the great scriptural and spiritual Doctrine of ^'the 
Righteousness of God by Faith," a righteousness that must 
spring from the same affections in man as in C]k>d, and of which 
a loving Faith in the God of conscience supplies the nourishing 
iniiuenc&s. 

The following emphatic protest against the false consolations, 
the impious assurances of forgiveness and glory which Orthodoxy 
can supply to the guiltiest malefactor idler a few hours of 
spiritual treatment hy a sacerdotal magician, the healing the 
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hurt of God's people slightly, and crying peace, peace, tifkere 
there is no peace" ia too urgently called tor by the monstrona 
and diagusting cant and quackery of the day, to which even the 
judges of the land do not scruple to lend an indirect sanction 
in their unmeaning and traditional addresses to condemned 
criminals, to allow us to pass it by without notice. 

" I know that oar Orthodox Fellow-Christianp, as they usuaiiy de- 
nomiimtu thems^lvee^, conceive that they have a great advantage over 
US in the infinite sacrifice for sin, which they think was ofocd up upon 
the cross ; whereby full satisfaction was made to the justice of the Father, 
for the sins of all beUevers. And our system, which pretends to ex- 
hibit no such substitute, and points to no vicnrious punishment, is 
thought to be utterly defi(;ient in those topics which are essentially re- 
quisite for comforting and consoling the mind distressed by a convic- 
tion of guilt. The jnstwe of this objection I do not admit. Our view 
offers to the tmly penitent, free forgiveness, from the pure and on- 
purchased grace of God ; and, after all the complex provisions of their 
complirated creeds, the Ortliodox systems can g-ive no more. Besides, I 
look upon it as the great evil of the views inculcated by our brethren, 
that the remedy which they propose is, in its nature, equally applicable 
to the penitent and to the obstinate,^to him who has sinoed often and 
perseveringly. — and to him who has, when once awakened to a sense 
of his crime, turned away and sinned no more. And I do really believe, 
that the causo of practical religion has sustained deep injtin,' hv tlie 
manner in wiucii notorious transgressors of the laws of God and man 
have been enoonraged to express an unhesitating rdiaaoe on the eflScacy 
of the Uaod of Christ to wipe out all their sins. When a man who has 
Uved in open violation of all laws, haman and divine, is, by age or sick- 
ness, rendered incapable of farther transgression, — when his vices have 
left him, not he his vjcc!*, — when there can be no reasonable doubt, from 
his ioug-couhriued habits, that if able to return to his sins, he would 
return to them without delay, — ^when such a man, at the approsdL of 
death, is encouraged by those who are regarded as experienced and well- 
instructed Christians, — sometimes by the ministers of religion, — to dej^rt 
out of the world which he has polluted by a life of guilt, with the 
language of a triumphant saint — just ripe for paradise — and certain to 
take his departure, through the boundless eihcacy of the Redeemer's 
sacrifice, to the realms of bliss, — what can the common race of men sop- 
poBOt but that vice and virtue, piety and profimeness, integrity and fraud, 
are matters of much indifference in the eye of God, as well as in the 
estimation of religious men ; and that the only thing that will be re- 
quired, or can be expected of themselves, is the same bold confidence in 
the merits of the Redeemer, which is held forth as a sufficient ground of 
hope and firm assurance to the vilest of sinners among their fellow- 
creatures? Is not this, in itself, a dreadful evil ? And is it not in- 
creased in magnitude a thousand fold when displayed before the eyes of 
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the whole commimity, as in the case of convicted murderers^ about to 
1>e pat to death hy m sentence of public justice ? We have oHen be- 
held, with grief and shame, the vileat criminals — monsters whose atro- 
cities have disgraced the name of mnn — taucht nnd encouraged by 
clergymen and others, who have visited them previously to their execu- 
tion, — to entertain the roost unbounded, but, as it appears to me, the 
most p re so mp tu oos confidence. Sncb monsters of iniquity have often 
cxpreMed themselves* even on the scalfold, when about to be hnmdied 
into eternity, in a style of triumph scarcely suitable even for the lips of holy 
martyrs, about to die for a reh'gion which, throughout their lives, they 
had loved and adorned. And when pious men and ininistera of the 
Gospel stand by and witness such scenes, and raise no protest a^nst 
tiift language whidi they hear,— when they sanction and oountcnanee 
the criminal in all this bold hope and firm assurance^ nay, when it is 
known that their own urgent and asndooos exertions have contributed 
to inspire it, and that t}^e wretched beino^, who gives it utterance, is only 
chngmg to ideas which they hnve j-ui:;j^c >ted, and giving oral t xjiresbion 
to wordfi which they have put into hia mouth ; — thousands and thousands 
of unmstructed Christians are taught a most dangerous lesson. They 
are practically, and therefore moat efllectuaily and impressively taught, 
that the firm assurance of the enjoyments of heaven is perfectly com- 
patible with the unrestrained gratification of the foulest appetite*, and 
the most mahgnant passions upon earth. The lesson has unfortunately 
been learned by many only too well; and too faithfully has it been 
carried into practice, as the dark records of crime and guilt bear witness.* 
Unitarianism esteems too dearly the honour of religion and of God, and 
prizes too highly the interests of morality and the ^neral gt>od of man- 
kind, to hold out any hope or consolation such as this. We presume not 
to limit the mercy of our Maker ; but we obliged to refrain from 
encouraging hopes to which we think reason and the word of God lend 
no sanction, —hopes which upear to us to be at Turiance, both with the 
hoUness and justice of the ^mighty."— p. 156. 

The last Lecture on " Unitarianism — a progressive Faith/* 
has a deceptive title. Tlie meaning conveyed by tlie title is, 
that there is in Unitarian Christianity an element of selt-dcve- 
lopment, the seeds of inward life and growth, a principle of 
indefinite eipanrion, ndsing the prepared loul to truer and 
higher views of God, of duty, and of ProTidence. If this is nol 
the case, if Christianity does not open new glories to nobler 

* " No one who attentively contiden the aatyect can £ul to aee the powerful arga* 
ment which the elretmitaneef allvded to ta the Lectors aflbrd agidnst the contlnn* 
■nee of capital punishment ; a penalty which, from its very nature, is of all others 
the most shocking to the spirit of the pious, the moral, and the humane { that i«, of 
the persons who stand in no need of any penalty against crime, to deter them fifom 
offending ; and the least regarded by the profane, the hardened, the profligate, and 
the ferocious — the very persons on whom it would he desirable to make some iro« 
pression. The savage penalties have rendered ariminale more savage ; and it is high 
linu that an oflhctual clbrt wm asde kx tbslr total abolitioii.'* 
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minds, there is uo objection to Creeds, except the mere difficulty 
of finding tlie true one. Christian troth itself is not infinite, 
and vonld snffer no injury and enthralment from being defined 
in fixed and unchanging words. This progressivenesa is a vital 
characteristic of the true Christianity, and is pursued by Uni- 
trBrianism akme. This spiritual want, which every true reUgion 
must supply, is overlooked in these Lectures, and I'intanauisra 
is styled a progressive Faith in the sense ot external ditiusiou, 
that it is " spreading" through the world, to use a plirase first 
introduced by Priestley, — that it has made and is making con- 
verts. The Lecture cuutains such an able summary of the his- 
torind progress of Unitariaaism^ and presents so much infor- 
mation which every Unitarian should know> that we shall quote 
firom it at great length, — and we do so with the more pleasure 
because it relates the rise and spread of Unitarianism in Ireland, 
the native country of Mr. Porter, and the scene of his earnest 
labours and ministr}'. We eaniestly desire a <]:rowing^ union and 
a^^siniUation between the Unitarians of Ireland and of Great 
liiitain. 

" Although all histor)', both sacred and profane, demonstrates the 
absurdity of s^etting up the opinion of the multitude as a test of troth, 
still we cainiot but believe that Divine Providence watches over the faith 
which the Son of God first preached upon the earth ; end that in his 
own good time the Almighty will give it a clear and decided triamph 
over every antagonist i riuc iple. Of this wc feel assured, that his good- 
iie5=; will incline him to promote what is so bcncfiria] to his creatures; 
hi» wisdom will suggest the most suitable means of so domg, and his 
power wiH enable him to employ those means wheoever the fit time for 
doing so shall have fnBy oome. We most be careful, no doubt, to avoid 
making our own feeUe apprehension the measore of the Omnipotent 
Architect*;^ design?. His plans are conj^trnctt tl on the scale of eternity. 
A thousand years are with him but as a single day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years. It may please him, for wise and holy puiposes — as all his 
purposes are — to delay the ultimate and decided triumph of truth ; bnt 
sooner or later it wiU triumph. The fears of desponding friends, the 
lurioos opposition of mistaken enemies, shall be equslly rebuked by the 
great event. Opposition, insult, force, and clamour, shall be equally 
unavailing. No power will be able to withstand the progress of the 
mighty current. Truth will finally prevail. If any counsel or any work 
be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, no power of man 
can overthrow it. It is founded on the rock of God's immutability ; 
and his Almightinees is the warrant for its ewlasting permanence. 

"If this progrcgeivo character of truth, in ?pite of opposition and ob- 
loquy, be a<=«umcd as one of its distinrtive marks, we may advert to the 
progress made of late years by UuiUnan Christianity, as a collateral 
proof of its daim to be regarded as iden t icsl with the pure and primitive 
iuth of Christ It has aveady, though yet hi its infancy, attained sadi 
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a glint — posMMing. as we liope and bdieve, the giant's power widioiift 

his sanguinary disposition. 

" In speaking of the progress made by Unitarianiam I hove \i?ed the 
qualification, of late years; becatiae it is only of kte venr^ tluit the 
profession of Unitarian opmions has been allowed by law iu any uf the 
natkmfl of Enrope. Most of jon are probably aware that the celebrated 
physician Miehael Servetns, haying escaped from the dungeons of the In <■ 
quisition in France, was detected in Geneva, delivered up to the magis- 
trates by mean** of John Calvin, and condemned to dcnth for the crime 
of denying the doctrine of the Trinity. He was accordingly burnt to death 
— Kmd the great Reformer, who beheld his execution from the window 
of a home which overlooked the 8pot» waa to oferjojed at the speetade 
of hia dying torturea that he bunt into an irrepressible fit of laoghtci^ 
nnd even at the distance of elrvcn ycnr?, m ^Tntinir to n friend, he avowed 
and gloried in the deed. ' <Serveium. canfini ilium iatrantem compescui! ' 
— ' I quelled/ he says, ' Servetns, that barking dog ! ' A similar fate 
overtook the kamed Gentili, at Berne. Fbland alone afforded a refuge 
to the nnhappy Unitarians! hot after a few years the ciy cf persecntion 
was raised against them — their churches were levelled to the ground— 
their university and nil their flourishing school? were dispersed nnd linAen 
up by armed force ; and finally they were, one and all, by a public de- 
cree, banished from the territory of Toland. and scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, vnthont a hone or refuge— being allowed only a few 
days, in the most inclement season of the year, to prepare for their de« 
parture and dispose of their property. Such was the fate of the unhappy 
Unitarian Church in Poland, which at one time numbered upwards of 
100 conirreG^tione, in which were included several of the best and nol)lest 
lauilic:i ut ike republic, and which was adorned by those eminent divines 
whose works, even yet, are most valoaUe repertories of scriptural and 
00clesi(i>ti( al learnii^ — ^Fansttts Sodnos, Crellius, Sehliditingiaa, Fkzip- 
covius, Wolzogeniu?, and Wiseowatin^. The persecution was carried 
even to the death upon all such as remained, unless they could be pre- 
vailed upon to recant : but the illustrious exiles were, by the spectacle 
of their sufferings, and their virtues, and their heroism, the means of 
czeitbg in other coantries a deep interest in the canae for which they 
endured so nnch and so patiently. Una fading was latent for a season ; 
but in the progre?* of time it sprung up and bronirht forth frnit. 

" In the British Empire, the law vra" most severe agum^t all profoseors 
of Unitarianism. Not to go farther bock than the time of the Reformation, 
it ia well known, that aftSr that event, the writ ' is iereHeo tmnimrmtdo,* 
or, for homing Uie heretic, lemaiaed in full force; and wider tlus bloody 
law, many Unitarians were pot to death, by their Protestant brethren — ■ 
hv tho«e who had themfelve* «o narrowly escaped the persecution of the 
Roman Catholic**. In the rciirti of Kin? Edward VI. Joanna Bocher 
was condemned for heresy, m denying the doctrine of tiie Trinity — 
hy a court in which Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, sat as judges. 
Chanmer extorted from the yonUifhl sovereign the signature to the war- 
rant for executing thia virtoooa and noble-minded hMly : and she was 
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bant to death ! And 00 wm George Van Phris, a foreigner, two yeaft 

afterwards ; of whom his enemies have left this record — that * he was a 
roan of strict and virtuous life, and very devout ; he suffered with great 
constancy of roind, kissine: the stake and faggots that were to hum 
him.' In the reig^ of Queen Elizabeth, Wielmacker, V uii Toort, Ham- 
mond, liBwis. Cole, (a clergyman,) and IVanets Ket, were put to dealli 
far Uie like heresies. The Rev. Mr. Burton — who was an ^e-witneae 
of the execution of Ket, and one of those who thought his sentence just, 
nnd who approved of its being carried into effect — declares, that he was 
a man of exemplary piety and integrity. The only wordb wliich he uttered 
amidst the flames were, ' Blessed be God I Blessed be God I Blessed he 
God/' And in the reign of King James I., Mr. Legate and Mr. Wight- 
man aoHbred. in the same tnanner, for the same offence. During the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, the learned and virtuous Mr. Biddle was 
apprehended, and would have been put to death bv the Parliament ; but 
the Protector rescued him from their fangs, and allowed him to spend 
the remainder of his life in exile, upon the rock of Scilly. In the reigns 
of Chariea I. and II. and Jamee II. many hnndred pereoaB, aoooaed of 
Unitarianiam. were aUowed to languish out tibdr miserable lives in per- 
petual irnpn?onment. But the last public execution in Great Britain, 
for this otfence, was that of Mr. Thomas Aikeuhead, a student of divinity, 
who was hanged at Edinburgh, on the 1 6th of January 1 697. Ttus 
was in the reign of King WUfiam III. This monarch was known to be 
inclined to tolerant principles, and feara were entertained lest he shonld 
interpose his royal clemency. To prevent this, all the clergy in Eklinburgh 
and the neighbourhood, so inflamed their flock? by violent and inflam- 
matory harangues against the unhappy culprit — during the interval be- 
tween his sentence and the day of execution^ — that the Government 
thought it safest to allow the law to take its coarse. Hie ever-memorahle 
Mr. Thomas Emlyn was punished in Ireland, in the rdgn of Qaeen Aone, 
by fine and imprisonment, for his opinions. He had been condemned 
to the pillory in addition ; but that part of the sentence was not carried 
into effect. Unitarians were expref^sly excepted from the benefit of the 
Act of I'ulerution, both m England aud Ireland ; and it was not till the 
year 1817 that Parliament removed the penalties by which the profesaioii 
of our opimons was visited . It cannot, and ought not, to be concealed 
that for some years previously they had been left as a dead letter— 
they disgraced the statute-book^ — but were not carried into effect. 

" I recall these things to memory, not for the purpose of kindling afresh 
the expiring embers of religious discord — ^far, far otherwise. I am far 
from imputing the spirit whidi these barbanms enactments breatibe, to 
my Fellow-Christians generally, of other Chnrehes, at the present day. 
Tliey were the consequence of imperfect light ; and advancing knowledge 
has taught men the great lp?°on of rinutual toleration. Among those who 
now hear me, there are probably many who differ from me very widely 
in doctrine ; but I hope, and firmly beUeve. there is not one among them 
who wonld wish to see me bnmt for what he deems my heresy ; nor even 
to be the means of injuring me in my person, property, or liberty. My 
object in refeiring to this point* is simply to show* that* until of late 
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jean, our opioioiiB bave not had a clear stage and fiur plaj« Oar advo* • 

cates dared ?carcc1v open their mouths. If they did, on any occasion, 
come forward, there were not wantino^ leamrd opponents to meet them 
in controversy ; and if argument failed, there was the last resource — the 
gibbat and tiie gallows — the pillory* imprisonment, and fine. I am of 
opmion, fhat Unitariaiiiam baa not even yal feir pUy. TVne it ti, tbat 
the aanguinary and hloody laws whidb were intended to extirpate it, have 
been repealed ; but there still remains so mi:ch of excIii?ion — popular 
odium — misrepresentation — and clamour to contend ag^ainst, that its ad- 
vocates require, even now, all the support and strength the^ can derive 
from their aenae of the importance of their viewa, and their deep con* 
viction of their troth, to nerve them againat the dUoqoj and oppoaition 
wluch they are eertain to euooonter. Of this it woidd not he dUBeak 
to produce many striking examples ; some of them very recent, and 
rather remarkable. But this would be an invidious task, and might lead 
to a mi^onception of my motives in adverting to the subject. I there- 
fore pass it over, and prooeed to show, that notwithatanding all theae dia* 
couragements, Unitariantsm baa made a vefy oonfiderable progreas; 
fiiUy as much as could reasonably have been expected, under the circum- 
stances, and more than enough to enoonrage ita advocates to zeal and 
perseverBnce. 

" Although there is reason to believe, that there have been, for a good 
many years, aome persons in Irdand, who held the same views of Chris- 
tian doctrine, snbf^tially, with ouraelves, yet it ia only a short time 
since they durst venture to propound their opinions openly, and without 
reserve. To deny the doctrine of the Tnmty, — to deny the supreme 
deity of Christ, — ^to deny the alleged ethcacy of the blood of Christ, in 
appeasing the wrath of God, — this is what, I have reason to think, was 
never ventoied upon. The utmost that eonld be aaid of our predeoewori» 
of a few generations baek, waa, that they did not preach op the prevalent 
and popular doctrines upon these subjects : thev scarcely ever dared to 
preach against them, and if they ]iud, there is reason to think the whole 
community would have turned agamst them with anger and reproach. It 
ia jnat aeventeen yeara amce a man waa found, who had the courage and 
inlogrity to place hia sentiments fuUy and eiq^tly iu ptiot before his 
people, and before the world : and tlua waa no other thui oor venerated 
friend and pastor. Dr. Bruce ; whose sermons on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, printed in 1824, form a memorable rem in the hls^tory of religious 
truth in irdand. it deserves to be remarked, that although these ser- 
mona vrere preadied and printed by one who had been for thirty yeara 
previously ttie officiating minister in this pulpit — although hia learning, 
his character, and the respect in which he was held, must have added 
weight to his arguments ; yet the manly and honest avowal of his sen- 
timents, in this cxphcit form, was hiUowed by a defection from the con- 
gregation of no many families, including several in whom such dissa^ 
tis&tion waa leaat to have been expected, that theeonsequences are yet 
foit, and probably will be, for aome time longer. Now, this circumataoce 
marks very decisively the progress of religious knowledg-e amonfi^«t our- 
selves i for whatever may be the varyiog shades of sentiment amongst 
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there is no probnhilit}' that any further diminution of nmnbers will 
take place from this caii'^L\ Indeed, the more openly and manfully our 
views have been propounded, the more they have uniformly spread. 
Henoe of kte yeBri, tfacnr have wgnuA mad mm tpreading in our own 
ndgfaboarhood, and in the world oronid as. In the year 1820» thm 
was not a single oongregation, avowedly Umtariaa, in Ireland ; at pre- 
!?<»nt, there are three in Belfast — one of them recently established, but 
gt)ing on most favourably; nnd which, I trust, will, in a short time, be 
as respectable by its nuoibers and social importance, as it i^i alreaiiy, irum 
the aeal and ability wiHi which it is condacted. 
- "In the whole of Ireland, there are now 39 coagregadons— anmaber 
which has been receiving, and would no doubt continue to receive, an 
increase every year. Nor have these societies assumed their prraent 
position in circumstances of peace and rest. Tliey have had much op- 
position to contend against ; they have faced the storm aud the battle ; 
and thqr have grown to he what they are, in spite of aD the eflbrta that have 
been nkub by enemies — able, powerful, and unscrupulous. I recollect 
when I wn-^ a student in this town, preparing for the ministry, that all 
parties m ith %vhom 1 conversed — both those of new-light and old-lifrbt opi- 
nions, as tltiey were then called — agreed in opinion that Unitariamsm was 
sinking fast; going down and down, deeper and deeper, smd no prospect of 
its emerging in the life of roan. The ruin of oar cause was prophesied 
to me by my fellow-students and others. I confns, I viewed the matter 
in the snme liq^ht ; T thought there was not a single congregation in 
Irelfind, that, if it became vacant, would accept the »^er^•iccs of a person 
holdmg my opinions ; these opinions I never had and never would have 
conoeued ; aim I thought, that in choosing the ministry for my profea* 
rion. I had condemned myself to perpetusl exila. I am not yet, however, 
a very old man, and I thank God I have lived to see 39 coogregationa 

in mv tmtive country — several amonr:;- tliem numeroiTs and respectable— 
coming forward to claim that honourable title ; and humble though my 
services were, I have been privileged to lend assistance in founding and 
estabUshing new congregations of the Hune sentiments in BsUymoney, 
Csrricklergiis, Ballyhemlin, Ravanip Ckimber, Ralloo, and York Streett 
Belfast. Here, then, there is progress ; thsfo is life ; there is a demon- 
stration, that Unitarianism has taken hold upon the public mind; and 
every prospect that it will retain the hold which it has gained. 

" In Scotland. Unitananism is but a thing of yesterday. In 1 826, 
Dr. Ohslmers boasted — and the hosst was tme— -that all tiw Choidi ac- 
commodation possessed by Unitarians in that country put together, would 
only afford scats for 1500 people ; and that of these onehw were onooi- 
cupied. The inference drawn, was, that Unitarian!«m was a weakly 
plant ; that it had not thriven, and could not thrive in the utiL^cniai cli- 
mate of Caledonia. But it was only for want of cultivation that it bad 
not prospered. The boost of Dr. Chalmers indaoed the Rev, George 
Harris to resign his Chapel in England, and accept the duuqge of tile 
Glasgow Unitarian Congregation. By his exertions, that congregation 
alone numbers a body of people greater than that nsoigTied by the learned 
Doctor to the whole kingdom. I have myself preached in the Glasgow 
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congregation, to an audience of at least 900 persons nctaally present : 
eleven other congregatiooA have risen up or have been revived ; and 
there is every proqiect of yet more and greater increeae. And all tiiis 
nay be said to have been effected during tiie last twelve or fourteea 

year?. 

"But not to dwell upon particulars, there are in England about 300 
Unitarian congre^Mtions ; many of them numerous, almost all of thera 
respectable, and iutlucutial in their respective neighbourhood::, — prei^iided 
over by a body of ministen, who, for learning, for zeal, and single- 
hearted integrity, are aecond to no clergy with which I am aoqnainted 
in the world. There are in America 2500 Unitarian congregations; 
the whole of which have either been fornipfl, or have adopted their pre- 
sent sentiments, since the commencement of this century. In that land 
of liberty, the accessions of congregations are numbered by dozens and 
flcoree each yeer ; nor is there any limit to their futnre inereaae, except 
that which arises from the want Of minuters to supply the new chnrchee 
with preaching as fast n? they arc opened. Every religious newspaper 
that reaches this country, and ahnost every traveller who returns from 
America, whether friendly or adverse to the cause of Unitar ianism, bears 
testimony to its progress. As to the ttucU &11 are agreed ; the only dif- 
ference is» that some regard it, and speak of it, as a misfortune, and others 
hail it as a blessing. 

" If we pass to the Continent of Europe, we turn first to Germany ; 
where the Churches of Luthcranism have, in many instances, renounced 
the doctrines of the great Reformer, and embraced sentiments so nearly 
concarring with oar own, that it would be difficult to drawn line of dis* 
tinction between them. It is true, that some have gone farther, and 
luve renounced belief in Christianity as a divine revelation ; bnt all ac« 
bounts agree in aeeurinfr na, that this defection is by no means eo exten- 
sive as was some time ago supposed ; and that many of those persons 
who were at tirst captivated by the daring novelty of the anti-superua- 
tnral scheme, are returning to sounder views. One thing is certain, that 
in Germany, the old Orthodoxy is extinct. Even the Orthodoxy of those 
who are the most orthodox among the living men of Germany, is not 
the Orth(Hl«?xv of the ancient creeds. If by T.utheranism. we understand 
the (loctniies which Luther himself held and preached, it is vanished 
from tiic earth, and is no where to be found. 

'* In Switxerland, the case is, in many instances* the seme. I cannot 
bnt regret to find, that the Canton of Vand— once the most Orthodox in 
the confederation — has enacted a severe law to restrain the emissaries 
employed by the Enc:liph fanatical association, called the Continental 
Society, from preachmg within its territory. Their efforts, indeed, were 
chiefly directed to the sowing of dissension between the people and their 
regular pastors ; still they should have been allowed free scope, for it 
cannot \y& doubted, that reason and truth will finally prevaQ. But while 
I visit this act for the suppression of Orthodox preaching, M-ith deserved 
censure, I roust declare my unqualified approval of another act of tlie same 
legislature, by which subscription to the old Confession of Faitli is for 
ever abolished in the Canton of Vaud. The church of this populous 
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and enlip^htened canton is now therefore what the Presbytery of Antrim 
has bt* ii for upwards of a century ; and all experience shows, that if »ucb 
a change doefi uut begm m Unitariaiiism, it is certain, sooner OT later, to 

end there. 

*• Unitarianisin U triumphant in the church and city of Geneva — the 
chosen abode of the renowned John Cah m — the spot which witnessed 
the martyrdom of Servetus : and heard the fiendish laugh that greeted 
his consignment to the flames. 

" Unitarianism is making progress among the Frateetanti of IVuce. 
Hie leading men in t^ of the principal OmnaCories, or Presbjteriea 
irf the kingdom — those of Paris and Lyons — have come forward to avow 
their adoption of its tenets ; and have fonndcd n periodical work, intended 
to illustrate, defend, and explam its principles for the information of 
their countrymen. France, the native counti^ of Calvin, is experieucmg 
the change which baa already been expeneneed hy the land of his 
adoption. 

" And Holland, the land which saw assembled within its bosom the 

«n!iolv and persecuting Pvnod of Dort, —which witnessed the legal 
murder of Barnevald, — uikI heard the sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment pronounced agaiiibt Grotius and iioogerbeets ; — llullaud, which 
beheld ao many of ita beat citisens punished by fine, impriaoament, 
exile, and other marks of ignominy, becanae they did not submit to the 
sentence of the Synod, which silenced the ministers of the Remonstrants 
from preaching; — Holland has itself adopted the maxims of the party 
which once it persecuted, and, ii& far as it could, de?troved. In Holland, 
the churches have been released from the aece^aity of ^ubbcribing the 
decreea of Dort; and religioos troth is, in oonaeqoeiioe. idrancing with 
r^pid strides. The Remonstrants kindled a light in Holland which ia 
now enlightening the whole land. 

" It is needless to go farther into these details. It may suffice to know, 
that in every country wlierc the profession of religion is free, Unitanan- 
ism exists largely; that in Holland, Switzerland, France and Ger< 
many, it is prof!es8ed hy probably not leia than one half of all thow who 
have renounced the Church of Rome ; that every where it is making 
progress; every where it is steadily on the increnjc. 

*' Were it c onsistent with our views to glory ni the men who have 
espoused our cause, we have names whereof we might be proud. MiU 
ton, Newton. Locke. Chandler. Lardner. Taylor, Priestley. Price, Rees. 
and Rammohnn Boy, are men of whom any denomination in the world 
might be proud. Could I bring myself to name living men, I migffat 
extend the list. A late Archbishop of Duhlin called our faith a feeble 
and conceited heresy I Feeble and conceited Archbishop JVIagec ! 
Sir Isaac Newton is pronounced by Archbishop Magee to have 
espoosed a feeble and oonoeited heresy ! I fearlemly hwve it to all men 
who know what theae epithets mean, to proooonce which of the two— 
the Archbishop himaelf, or Sir Isaac Newton— is best entitled to bear 
them. The advocates of Unitarianism are pronounced by Dr. Chalmers 
to be men of pygmy understanding. Yes: such ]nTrinies as Milton and 
Locite ; such pygmies as Lardner and Priestley ; and no doubt, compared 
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with tliese. Dr. Chalmers himself wOl appear, in tibe eyes of many, as a 
giant in intellect ! I confess, however, that T am not of this opinion ; 
and think that even Dr. Chalmers himself would have shown discretion, 
as well as courtesy, had be spoken of such men with a little more 
xcneot* 

" The infierenoe from all this is— ^at Unitarianism has a prt^^ressive 

character ; that its advance is not owing to the influence of worldly 
power, law, force, or authority ; that it lias reached its present position 
in spite of persecution, penalties, and disabilities — in spite of clamour, 
ihTective, and misrepKaentatum i that it has made its way by the force 
of reason, argament, and truth — ^illustrated by the learning, adorned by 
the lives, and dignified by the heroic fortitude of its advocates ; that it 
has commanded the assent of t}io mot^ of the most capacious intellect 
whom our race has ever producetJ ; tliat it is still upon the advance — on, 
and on, and on, is its motto ; forward, forward it goes, conquering and 
to conquer. We see the signs of the times are in many places favourable 
^the ^elds are ready for the harvest. We pray the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth labourers into his harvest. We feel all joy and confidence 
in the prospect which lies before us. We believe that our counsel and 
our work are of God — and \\c know that it is not in the power of man 
to overthrow it. Were uur faith a luiiiug and a sinking cause — as its 
enemies are so fond of repeating — this would be no reason to desert it, 
or to relax our radeavours for its support. In such circumstances, a good 
Christian would no more think of abandoning his profession than a gallant 
soldier would of deserting his standard wl\on the tide of battle rolled 
most furiously n£»iiinsi it. liut there is still an increase of energy and 
activity gained from beholding tliat puat cxertiuus have not been made 
in vain. An impression has been made. The banner of truth has in 
some places been carried triumphantly through the contest. The fears 
of the enemy, as evinced by their clamour and impotent rage, are a 
proof of the proLcress it has alreadv made, and a measure of their sense 
of the cfictls (t is capable of producing^. Let then the friends of the 
cause be earnest, instant, indefatigable, and there is reason to anticipate 
the most fiivourable results.'* 

"Wc have taken a great liberty with this LectiiFe; we have 
literally almost transferred it to our pajiies. Once more we 
recommend tiie whole work, as the very best we arc ac(iiiainted 
with, for poptilar purposes. It cannot be eireubited without 
conveying the truth it manifests to the convictions of many, — 
nor, what is infinitely more important, without awakening 
moral life within the bouI^ aud nounshing the springs of personal 
religion. 
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Aet. m.—WHAT AM I TO BELIEVE? 

No. I. 

It is a remarkable fact in the Idstoiy of adyaneing knowledge, 

that every new Truth is resisted by those who^ under the sane* 
tion of civil law^ have assumed the direction of mankind in re- 
ligions affairs. The resistance seems to be proportional to tlie 
pnlpnhility, incrensni^' in the rritio of clearness of demonstration. 
It Avould nupear that Truth is held in terror by the men styled 
spiritual guides, an(i what is false cherished: but charity de- 
mands that we Ixdieve this, in very many cases, (it is feared not 
iu all,) to arise from couscietitiousucss, which, when not guided 
hy the senses or the intdlect, is apt to be as tenadoos of error 
as of Troth. Th^ seem to measure the chance of man being 
sayed, b^ the degree of influence they fancy they have a right 
to exercise over the human mind ; and by the submisnon and 
prostration of the intellect, to whatever do^as they may be 
pleased to invent, or pretend tf) twist out of the pure rcli<^on 
taught, in humble simplieity, by Jesus Christ. These remarks 
are not made in a s})irit of vituperation, but of lamentation 
over the miserable state to which the minds of numbers of ex- 
cellent persons arc redueed by the iuliueuce of what, with re- 
gret, must be styled Jesuitical chicanery, and of pharisaical 
externals, of which modem Christianity appears alas 1 to con- 
sist. To censure such things, to hold them up to the detesta> 
tion of good men, is not the result of an evil spirit of ill-inl]^ 
but of an humble imitation of that spirit which exposed the 
Scribes and Pharisees of old, and denounced them, and the 
thraldom under whieh they had brought their countrymen to 
labour and to suftcr— of a desire to thrust buyers and sellers 
out of the temple. 

Priests began by sacrificing animals aud making Ubations, to 
flatter or appease the Deity ; and even humau beings were sa- 
crificed, mien our part of tiie world became too wise to endure 
this, the offering next demanded hy the priest, was that of the 
human understanding, which he samfioed witii the leaden dub cf 
ignorance ; sending back the spirit to its Maker, unenlightened 
by the book of knowledge which God had made and opened; 
and disfigured and degraded from the rank which He had de- 
signed it to attain. Tjoti^' wr re the leaves of the book, in winch 
it was said everlastini: liappyicss was to be found, glued together 
by the meed of sujic rstition ; and wlien some master minds at- 
tempted to moisten uud separate tiicm, and succeeded in exlii- 
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biting bat a glimpse of Trutb^ a duDgeon or the stake was tlieir 
lot. 

In our day, in our, so called, happy land, in the land which 
boasts to be the cradle of liber^, what is the lot of the man 
who dares to say, " The eyes of the people shall be opened V* 
He is held up to the unhappy beings whom their spiritual 
guides have made the slaves of their dogmas, as one who, if 
listened to, will unfit them for Heaven and prepare them for 
Hell, How is that man treated who dares to say, " In the 
Bible I find no such dogmas as those you wish me to embrace; 
they are contradicted by it, as well as by every thing discovered 
to be an establnhed law of nature He is delionnced as a poi- 
soner, a corrupter of the mind ; and it is declared that his pur- 
pose is not to disseminate Truth, but to undermine and over* 
throw religion ! — as if this were in the power of man ! He is 
reviled and abased, not because he may hold certain dogmas to 
be false, hut because Clnirchmen feel that the unchristian do- 
mination which the}' rxc rcise must ceaso, tlic moment when 
Education shall have unfolded Tnith to the ignorant. 

^lueh has been said of the evils attendinji; an established 
church ; and perhaps the oidy one of great importance is, 
that the necessity for a creed being formed, and adhered to, 
shuts out all possibility of error in the adopted creed being ac- 
knowledgedj though it may be felt. Right or wrong, young 
priests must adopt what is demanded by old priests backed by 
the law: they must forfeit all liberty of conscience; and in 
their turn propagate and hand do^Ti a dogmatic creed as it was 
inv(Mited by their prtnloeessors, no matter whether it be founded 
on just views and interpretations, or otherwise. Men thus 
bound down, become careless of investigating truth ; their 
minds imperceptibly arrive at a condition (which they never- 
theless deny) that imposes on them an obligation to resist the 
demonstration of Truth, whenever it may show to be fiilse, the 
deductions drawn by the church from unwarranted int^rpeta* 
tions; and to hold up these as of such sanctity that, to impoush 
them, to impeach the doctrines of men, incurs the penalty of 
expulsion and damnation. Here we may also perceive the 
origin of the pretenderl !ovc for old metnphysieal systems of 
mental philosophy, and the reasons for keepuig the mind from 
beini^ too curious, by means of Greek and Latin, and academical 
lioiiours, as they are called. It must liappen that some minds 
come to be united with the profession of a churchman, which 
are powerful enough to perceive that these systems and Truth 
do not go hand in hand. It is seen, however, that, whOe un- 
founded on any tangible and true principle, such systems are 
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admirably calculated to occupy powerful minds^ and to divert 
them from the paths in which Truth is likely to he foiiiul. To 
keep every thing hke true and just Philosophy out of the 
schools, seems to be the avowed aim of the church establish- 
meuts of the present day. Thi y will use every effort to prevent 
attacks ou their dugmaa being read^ but not a member of them 
will stir a finger to refute the honest expression of honest opi- 
nion. They know that there are yet in the world mnltitodes of 
weak minds^ ready to take for granted whatever they may please 
to say of a book or of its author ; and small is the courage 
which Truth aud Honesty iuspire, if an author can he annoyed 
at this time by*»the pnny liostility of men who pcn'ert pure 
Christianity, and give tliat Tininc to a yoke of ignorance, that 
has bent the neck of liunianity to tlic dnst. It is forgotten 
that Christianity was proj)agated l)y its founder to eUnate the 
Imraan chaiacter, to enhghten human understanding, and to 
point out the way for man to approach the Perfection which 
created him. Pure Christianity cannot fail to produce such 
effects : hut the so-called Christianity that tends to render man 
wretched by degrading him in his own eyes must fail. 

We might not, perhaps, feel so hostile to church establish- 
ments, were they not exclusive, and hound down to abstain 
from tltf^ improvement of rclipous creeds, when the discovery of 
Trutii nuiy autliorize it, and to resist Truth when known. Worn 
Clnu'chmcn not nursed in prejudice, not enlisted in the service 
of dogmatism ; were they free to rej^^ard their prcdccessoi s as 
not entitled to exclusive wisdom, to exercise their own powers 
in s^[Hurating the chaff from the wheat ; were they free to allow 
to laymen the privilege of interpreting and assisting to arriTe at 
just views of Christianity; could they look, without j^ou^ 
and cn^y, on the cftbrts of freely-educated men, and permit 
those who aspired to the sacred office to ] • freely educated; 
then there mijrVit l)e liarmony, ])cacc and ^ood-will to men, and 
acceptable service to the (iod of all; then mi^dit establishments 
be supported, and be serviceable because reasonable. Ditlcr- 
enees of opiiuon mi*^ht then be maintained without rancour, 
and iugucd withuut hostility or personality ; Power and wealth 
would cease to he the aims and idols of those called to teacli 
meekness and humility. They would do unto others, as they 
would that others should do unto them, and they would love 
their neighbour as themselves. At the present time Christian 
morality is a dead letter, and vaf;ue idoahsm is made the anchor 
of hope : Faith is founded on abstraction, and Charily is pushed 
to the wall. 

A review of the doctrines contained in the Westminster Con- 
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feflsiou of Faith, wlneU i« the creed of the churches in Great 
Britaiu distiu^ishcd by having the support of legislative au- 
thorify, and of the points of difference subsisting b^ween those 
irho ]u>ld fast by tbie established Chnrches and those who dis- 
sent from them, together with a general of the religions 
state of the whole world, have led the writer of these pages to 
ask himself the question he has taken as a title to the expres- 
sion of bis tlion^hts. It is n question of great momrnt to the 
well-being of i!idividxuils and of society; for, until mankind 
shall have been so well instructed as to he able to perceive the 
Law of (lod connecting all creation, and to resolve to obey that 
law, there will be no end to unprolitablc relijjious controversy. 
Priests have denied to nuui the exercise of reason in matters 
connected with religion. On what ground this denial is made 
is not easily perceived ; it is, however, proper to inquire whether 
man has a just right to apply his reasoning powers, in ascertain- 
ing on what authority l)ivines have declared beJief in certain 
doctrines to be ncrcssnn' to salvation. 

God lias made man, and ^ivcii to him a definite constitution. 
Wc are aceustonicd to divide that constitution into two parts, 
di.stiniruislied by tlie terms corporeal and mental. These two 
parts are niual intimately bleudeil together ; and the state of the 
One most materially affects the state of the other. In the men- 
tal part of the human constitution are certain faculties or 
powers, the operations of which are made manifest to others b^ 
action and speech. These operations are known to the indivi- 
dufd man by what is termed consciousness; but this does not 
make known to him by what means he is enabled to call mental 
power into action. The cnii^^rioiisncss of possessing certain 
pt>wiis Irads us to exert them lu order to discover the source 
from whieii they are derived; and the steps by which we ascend 
to the Great Fiist Cause, or arrive at any conclusion drawn 
from observation and reflection, are the operations of certain 
iiusulties denoted by the term reason. Reason distinguishes 
man from other created beings— not that they are totally devoid 
of mental power, and that man is the exclusive possessor of it — 
but that he possesses the powers constituting reason in a degree 
Very far above that which can be claimed for inferior creatures. 
This distiTictioTi has been bestowed by God; — an affirmation 
which will not be denied, though it is somt^times kept out of 
fright, by those who do not choose the world to be too curious 
in examining the natural revelations of the Creator. Reason 
has been given to man for the purpose of guiding him to dis- 
cover Ood in his works, to perceive the laws impressed on all 
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nature, and to pron^pt him to obejr thoie laws for the sake ol 

the happiness which obedience ensures. 

The laws of nature, which are the laws of God, are arranged 
in three cLtsses in reference to man and position. The first 
dnss comprehends the Pliysical laws — those whieh regulate what 
arc termed material substances, ^viug them certain qualities 
and properties, so that when two or more of them meet and jire 
combined under every circumstance and couditiuii, certain defi- 
nite ctl'eets uniformly follow, and no others. 

In the second dasa are placed the Organic lawa^ or tboae 
which regulate material substancei when combined in forma 
originally given to them by the Creator for special purposes, and 
endowed with life. Anything which diaturm function by ob- 
structing action intended by the Creator to promote the growth 
and support of animal or vegetable atrueturea, or their repro- 
duction, is nn infraction of the organic law. 

The third (-luss includes the ^Ior:d law, according to which 
mental operations connected with our relatiou» to God and our 
fcllow-crcatures ought to be regulated, so that our speccli and 
actions may nut be disrespectful to the author ui' our bciug, nor 
injurious to oar feUow-men. Our reasoning powers enable na 
to take into consideration all the probable results of a course of 
action, and when these come before tbe faculty which takea 
cognizance of right and wrong, it directs, or ought to direct^ 
our conduct. The moral feelings or sentiments, assisted and 
directed by the reasoning powers, are intended to govern all 
other faculties, and their operation is known by what i» termed 

conscience. 

It becomes obvious to tliose wlio study nature, that God 
governs the worhl by Pliysical, Organic, and Morai laws, the 
infringement of any of which iucvitably brings punishment, in 
some shape or other, on the defaulter. This, then, bciug the 
system of God^s gOTemment, and as no other being could have 
bestowed npon us powers to guide ouraelTes during the term of 
life, it cannot be affirmed that Ood has done anything in vain 
*^ihat He has given powers, but enjoined ua not to employ 
them. If He has implanted reason in the human frame to give 
us power over creation, by enabling us to search for and dis- 
cover the laws by which aJl things are •roverned^ it seems im- 
possible that the use of the same power to determine what is 
true and what is false, in reference to God himself, should be 
prohibited. Reason enables us to say, that a man who affirms 
that he must be believed at oucc, without any inquiry' on our 
part, and without any proof of veracity on lus^ is an impostor. 
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KensoT) also tells us, that a man who offers proof that ^ ]i;it ho 
atiirms is true, is worthy of being listened to. Proof is what 
reason requires ; and on the sufficiency of proof it depends whe- 
ther reason will admit of belief. 

Belief ma^ be oonsidered in two points of vieir; as arising 
from oonviction, after the exercise of the faculties; or from a 
predisposition in some of the faculties to receive as true that 
which may be agreeable to them« without the other powers having 
been consulted. The former is termed rational, the latter blind 
belief. This last also arises from an impressinn of the chnrncter 
of the individual, who offers a proposition for assent, being such 
as to render it unlikely that he would knowingly offer a false- 
hood. The eharactcr supposed to be attached to the pri^thood 
is calculated to disiU'm suspicion in minds that are indisposed 
for exertion, or incapable of effort ; and the power which those 
who have assumed an exdusiTe anthority in sacred things have 
gained, has been acquired from the indolence or weakness of 
their fellow-men, whom they find too much involved in secular 
and selfish pursuits, to hesitate in committing their concerns 
with God to the hands of a distinct profession, just as worldly 
concerns fire committed to attorneys. Experience, however, be- 
comes more extensive as the world ^vts older, and the human 
powers become stronger, and less (lisp osed to be dependent. 
It is known that the love of influence leads to abuse; and supe- 
rior minds perceive that it is not accordant witli the most pre- 
cious gift of God, to yield blindly to men who, sincere though 
they may be, yet have got into habits^ and come under obliga- 
tions, that prevent them ttom exercising reason, and lead them 
to expect that others are to suppress the most useful faculties 
of their minds. This cannot be agreeable to the God of Truth, 
who has given us our powers for the express purpose of disco- 
vering it. 

The exercise of reason seems to be pecuhai ly demanded when 
any thing is presented to us claiming divine authority. The 
mere i/m dixit of a man is not enough in such a case. It is 
a duty inc umbent upon us, not to run the risk of dispiea^sing 
God by adopting, us emanating from Him, the inventions of 
man. We may escape this risk by the means which He has be- 
stowed upon us for the purpose — by calling into action our 
Reason, and by its help applying all acquired knowledge in 
tt sting the genuineness of what may be offered to us as divine. 
We have -seen moral precept and example^ immoral example, 
impudent assumption, gross falsehood, physical force, all effec- 
tive in establishiiiir reli<nons systems ; but scarcely, even in tho 
case of mural preaching, has reason been addressed the appeal 
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liAving been made for tbe most part to the feelings ; any sem- 
blance of reasoning being resolvable into begging of the ques- 
tion. There is scarcely any religions discu-ssion in wbich we do 
not find that which ought to be proTcd ttiken as granted; and 
reasoning in a circle appears to the multitude as something very 
profound. Those who deny the right of man to employ rmson 
in religious matters, in doing so proclaini one of two luctii; 
either that they themselves have not made use of it, and arc 
therefore blind guides; or that, having made use of it, they 
wish others to be deceived : lor, if rcasuu bears them out, it 
must also bear others out, and therefore is not to be feared.— 
The time seems now to hare arrived when the commeneemcnt 
has taken place of a full exposure^ by means of reason^ of the 
manner in which God has been dishonoured by attributing to 
Him that which would disgrace a man. Such considerations 
have led us to consider, wliether the doctrines that have been 
given out as founded on just inferences from what is contained 
in ihp l^ible, br rorrcctlv drawn from that source. We are 
aware that the p]( narv inspiration of the Bible is denied by 
many excellent persons; but we arc not aware that any exa- 
mination of the doctrines contained in the Confession of Faith 
has been nuulc iu the manner here iulopted. \Vc must be 
assisted here by the study of human nature; and we beHeve 
that the system of religion which shall be found adapted to 
that nature must be the true religion — that which is accept- 
able to the Creator. The religion which demands a prostration, 
of the mental powers, so far from doing honour to God, places 
Him in a point of view from which a mind elevated by moral 
sentiment turns with disgust. Moral sentiment jjuided by 
reason, exhibits God as a beitig to be adored and loved. Let us 
then see whether the Confession of Faith displays such a cha- 
racter of God as commands adoration and love. 

The first clnipter of the Confession treats of " The Holy 
Scripture." This appellation is given, and the whole chapter 
proceeds on a peHtio principU, It is taken as granted that the 
Scripture is given of God. It is admitted by the divines, nu'- 
reservedly, ti^t the light of Nature leaves that man incx« 
cusablc, who does not perceive, by looking at that light, that 
God has established laws for the government of His creatures, 
which they arc bound at their peril to obey. But they deny- 
that the light of nature is " sufficient to give that knowledge 
of God and His will which is necessary unto salvation." These 
few >\ords involve a ^'^rcat deal that requues examuiation. 
There is a necessity for bah ation expressed : but nothing is said 
respecting the meaning of Salvatioiij nor of that which is sup- 
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posed to render it necessary. He who composed the sentence 
makes it appear that before the Scripture was written and deU- 
▼ered, thb Salvation was necessary ; and he goes on to say, 

therefore it pleased the Lord, at sundry times, and in diTen 
manners, to reveal Himself, and to declue. His wiil^ unto His 
Church; and afterwards for the better perceiving and propa- 
j^ntiiig^ of the Truth, and for the more sure establishment and 
comfort of tlic C'hurcb against the corruption of tlie l^csli and 
of the malice of Satan, and of tiic world, to commit the same 
wholly unto writing, which maketh the Holy Scnpturc to be 
most necessary : those former ways of revealing His will unto 
His peo[)le being now cca4»ed." Here is a distiuct enunciation 
of an alleged fact, without the sliglitest intimation of whence 
the knowledge of it was derived ; or how it came to be known 
that the books presented for our acceptance, and called in their 
collected form the Bible, were actually written and promulgated 
by God. Our purpose is not to enter on that question at pre- 
sent; but to show what are the necessary inferences from such 
statements in relation to the attributes of God. These attri- 
butes alford the only real tests of Truth in respect to all that is 
ottered to us as coming from Clod, and to the rationality of all 
such averments as that bi foi c as. 

The lirst assumption iu the passages quoted is, that Salvation 
is something ultimate, to the attainment of which, as a thing 
.desirable, a knowledge of God's will is necessary ; and it might 
have be^ added, obedience to that will. Salvation is a term 
which, in the present discussion, must be held to mean that 
man is, by some fatality, certainly to be destroyed, unless he 
follow some course by which he may save himself. A preli- 
minary question, therefore exists, \*iz.. What is it that places 
man in such a condition ? The answer, we are UAA, is to be 
foimd in the JJible. But in this way we are thrown back on 
the question that demands a proof that God himself is the au- 
thor of the IJible, and not man. il the light of nature be 
suthcient to make man fully aware of the enstence of a Su- 

Ereme Being, and of the hiwa which tiint Being has estabhshed, 
e is surely entitled, when any thing else ia afllrmed to have 
been communicated, and that out of the ordinary course of na>- 
ture, to demand proof of such affirmation. We are told there 
IB no proof but what the thin^ communicated can itself give, 
since wc do not choose to take the word of the indindual pre- 
senting it. This again throws us back upon the light which we 
have derived from God's works, and that portion of it shed on 
His attributes; and it becomes, therefore, necessary to discoi.cr 
whether that which is olfered to us as a lurtiicr revelation of 
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God's will be consistent with what He has already revealed, and 
with His attributes. There appears, therefore, on a siugle 
glance at the Confeflaion of Faith« and indeed at any system of 
.rdigbn whatever, a wide field of meaieh^ opened ap ; so very 
wide as almost at onoe to aoeonnt for ^e indol^iee of men re- 
8|iecting inquiry; and for their preference of allowing priests to 
have their own way ; and also we the blind belief that has got 
hold oi the public mindj respecting tiie most important subjects 
that can occnpy human attention. 

The first doctrine stated m the Confession of Faith, is that 
of the Trinity. Enough, one would think, has been written on. 
this subject ; and to those who cannot see the inconsistency of 
maintaining there is but une Gud, while they worship three 
Gods, as is done in the Liturgy of the English Church, and 
more partlciilarly at the eommenoement of the Litany, it wonld 
be a waste of time to offer any argument. We may, howerer^ 
observe, that the word begotten, which is need as a distincttve 
mark of one of the persons in the Trinity^ has not been snflB- 
ciently considered* £fefy one knows what the w<vd means in 
its ordinary acceptation ; and if it be used in reference to Jesus 
in thnt acceptation, it is obvious that his cquiality with God 
cannot be maintained. What is meant by the expression used 
in the Confession of Faitli, eternally begotten, is beyond com- 
prehension. If the Son whs produced by the Father in any M ay 
whatever, there must of necessity be separation and inferiority. 
If the word begotten be used in its usual sense, it then appears 
to ns to be so utterly at Tariance with the attributes of the 
Creator^ as to be blasphemons* J£ there be any other sense 
attached to it, it would be better to use another term that 
should not be misunderstood. 

As Jesus himself exphiins his own expressions as not being 
used to iiidic^itp that he was God or equal to Him, it is singular 
that sncli a lioctrine as that of the Trinity should have been 
invented to escape from imaguiary difficult ie*!. Alluding to 
himself, Jesus said, ** neither is he that is sent ^^rcntpr than he 
that sent him." — '* I have kept my Fathcr^s comiiiaiitlinent^." 
The clearest explanation of what he wished to express when he 
said, " I and my Father are one,'' is found in tiis prayer re- 
corded in the scFenteenth chapter of John's Gospel ; " That 
they aB may be ons, a$ thou Father art in me and I in Thee^ 
that ihey also may be one in that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.'' If the disciples were to be one in God and 
Christ, as Christ is one in God, according to the acceptation 
of the ]>assni2:e by the Triintarians, then they, in whose behalf 
Christ prayed to the Father, must be conaidered (supposing the 
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prayer to liave bean granted) as peraonB in the Godhead, and 
equsd with Ood, and themore worthy of wonfaip. But the 

iSinitarians will not go so far. The explanation in the above 
passage is clear, that when Christ said he and the Father were 
one, he meant that the will of the Father being aocomplished 
by him , n perfect a^cemeut subsisted between them, and in 
that sense they were one ; and so are all that strictly lenrn aiul 
do tlic will of God. Tlic^ie considerations iUoue appear quite 
sufficient to sati»ty any one in whom the love of mystery does 
not overpower the judgment. Tlioae who wish to inquire fur- 
ther may consult the writings of the respective sects. 
The uiird chaptor of the Goofesskm treats of what is called 
God's Eternal Decree.'' The snbstance of this doctrine is 
stated in ei^t propositionsy erery one of them founded on a 
petitio principii, thtA what is quoted irom scripture is not only 
true in itself, but capable of bearing the constouetion put upon 
it, and that this construction is the only true one. The first 
propositio?! is thh ; " God, from all eteniity, did, by the most 
wise and holy council of His own will, freely and unchaiif^t ubly 
ordaiu whatsoever comes to pass ; yet so as thereby neither is 
God the author of sin, nor is viuleuce offered to the will of the 
creatures ; uor is the liberty or contiugcucy oi secuud cau^ics 
taken away^ but rather estahlidied." 

That Qod has the power to fix the destiuy of aU created things, 
is not to be demed« Bat viewing His moral attributes, we may 
consider whether His so fixing a destiny upon all things would be 
consistent with them, or calculated to gratify his wisdom, which 
is infinite. It is not by our own will that we exist ; nor do we 
confer upon ourselves those feelitigs and propensities which 
prompt our actions, nor those rational powers which on^ht to 
regulate them. Existence and its concomitants are conferred 
by the Creator. If God be a benevolent and just Being, it ia 
impossible to believe that He called any creature into existence 
for the express purpose of rendering its life miserable, its death 
painful, or of conferring a second state of existence to be one 
of everlasting torment. It may be believed that God bestowed 
existence conditionally, and left man to choose between the con- 
sequences of fulfilling and not fulfilling the conditions. This 
belief is consistent with the wisdom, the benevolence and the 
justice of the Supreme Bcinj^. But to sny he ordained that 
certain individual creatures should tuitil, and that certain others 
should not fulfil the conditions, and be subject to penalties 
which they had no power to avoid, is to deny to God the l)rst 
feelings of humanity, and cannot be believed witlioiii iiLcurnug 
the charge of blasphemy. To escape tki^ imputaliou by afiinn* 
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iug that, notwithstanding Qod having ordained that some should 
oommit no in spite of themaelm, He is nevertheless not the 
anihor of sin/' is the same in amount, morally speaking, as if 
a man were to dig a pit into which his neighbour should fall, 
and not be hdd responsible for the injury inflicted. When the 
e^firession, God is not the author of sin, is used in its plain 
meaning, detached from the consideration of doctrine, no man, 
who has a share of moral sense, rnii refuse his assent to it. Yet 
the expression is not a correct one ; for sin is not an abstmrt prin- 
ciple, nor a principle at all. It is the general term for iiiinioi :d 
actions and snying^s that arc disrespectfnl to CJod. That man 
is sinful IS an effect, not of God's wUl, but of the abuse of His 
gifts by the creature, within whose reach he placed happiness as 
the result of obedience to His established laws; and with per- 
fectly benevolent design, God prepared punishment for the 
breach of them, and which inevitably follows, in some sliapc, 
sinful, and even what are termed careless actions. This view is 
not only compatible with moral sentiment and observation, but 
with an explanation of the extent to wliich the term predesti- 
nation may be carried. Tf (lod has established creation, and 
added man to it ov rondi/io/i tiiat if he be obcflient he shall reap 
benefit, if disobedient lie shall experioiee punishment, there is 
a fixed determination on the part of the Alniiglity that such 
condition shall be fulfilled, or otherwise that certain consequences 
ahdl be the result of non-fiilfilment : this may be called pre- 
destination or decreeing. But to say that God had from all 
eternity determined to bring certain individuals into existence 
that He might compel them to disobey His laws, others that He 
mip:ht favour them by opposite treatment, is to affirm so great 
a breach of morals on the part of the Deity, as to blot out justice 
and benevolcnre from among His attT'i])iites, and to remove 
iroin beings endowed with moral sense, ail inducement to worship 
Uim. 

The second proposition is, " Although God knows whatsoever 
may or cuu come to pass npun all supposed conditions, yet hath 
He not decreed anything because He foresaw it as future, or as 
that which wonld come to pass upon such conditions/' 

Tbete is an obscurity in this which seems to arise from the 
divines having had a glimpse of the risk, involved in their doc- 
trine, of unputing to the Deity the want of wisdom and justice. 
It seems to mean that, if God foresaw that certain events would 
happen, there was no need for His decreeing that they should 
happen ; that wliatever He decreed to happen, would not happen, 
under any circumstances, contrary to llis will. Tliey appear 
anxious to free God Irom necessity — that is, supposing Uc had 
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establislied oertain laws for matter and ndnd, the ordinaiy and 
certain results of their operation might be interfered with, in 
particular cases, by His decree; so that He might determine 
that things should happen, not because He foresaw them^ but 

"willed them. Tins, lio^ ever, docs not cle;ir up the mystery, nor 
remove the imputations i<Lid on the character ol the Deity by the 
doctrine ; nor does it prepare us for 

The thn ti and fourth propositions ; " By the decree of God, 
for the manifestation of His glorj', some men and angels are 
predestined unto everlasting life^ and others pre-ordained unto 
everlasting death/' 

These angels and men thus predestinated and fore-ordained, 
are particularly and unchangeaoly designed, and their number 
is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished.'^ 

To an ordinary understanding, such affirmations lower the 
mf)ynl character of the Deity, substituting: injustice and wanton 
cruelty for justice and mercy. They completely destroy another 
doctrine, that this life is a state of ])robation, which it cannot 
possibly be if the fate of every iiKiivuiuai bo irrevocably fixed. 
There is something degradiug also in 

The fifth proposition j Those of mankind that are predesti- 
nated unto life, Grod, before the foundation of the world was 
laid, according to His eternal and imnuitable purpose, and the 
secret council and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen, iu 
Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and love, 
without any foresight of Faith org^ood works, or ])erscvcrance in 
cither of tho'ti, or uuy other tliinj; iu the crcntiirc ns conditions, 
or cnnscs moving Him thereunto, and all to the praise of His 
(jlorious Grace." 

llcsidcs as^juiiiiug that God acts blindly without cause, with- 
out the impulse of His perfect goodness, this proposition would, 
if admitted, iix on the Almighty Creator the most childish caprice 
and vanity. It declares that God pays no regard to those who 
obey lus laws, or to those who do not, but grants to certain in- 
dividuals the highest favour, and dooms certain others to de- 
struction, simply because He wills to do so for the purpose of 
His grace being praised — Praised ? — By whom ? By beings 
doomed to destruction, however carefully they may exert them- 
selves to do His will? Does God need any praise? He has 
manifcsited His glorj' in other ways, not to i;ain praise — but to 
gratify His own benevolence and justice. We shall be able to 
see into the doctrine more cleai'ly, if we proceed to the re- 
maining propositions. 

The sixth states, "As God hath appointed the Elect unto 
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Oloiy, 80 hath He, by the eternal and most free purpose of His 
wiUy fore-ordaincd all the means thereunto. Wherefore they 
who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Chris^ 

are effectually called into faith in Christ hy His spirit workinp^ 
in due season, are jn«?tifircl, adopted, sanctified, and kc'j>t by His 
power through Faith unto salvation. Neither are nny other re- 
deemed by Christ, eft'ectually called, justified^ adopted, sanctified 
and saved, but the Elect onlv." 

Seventh ; " The rest of mankind God was pleased, according 
to the nnsearehable ooimsel of His own wiU^ whereby He ex* 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy, as He pleaseth, for the gloiy of 
His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, and to ordam 
thtni to dishonour and wrath for their am, to the praise of 
His glorious justice." 

The sixth proposition involves a matter of importance, viz., 
thnt the eternal dorroc is not supposed to have oomp into opera- 
tion until the appearance of Ciirist, and also that it operates only 
whrrc Christianity is known and adopted. It is not easy to see 
how an eternal and irrevocable decree of Ciod could rutiuue any 
thing future to give it effect — any means to secure its fulfilment 
in any particular whatever. The will of God having had it re- 
corded nom all eternity, that certain persons were to be made 
eternally happy, and certain others eternally miserable, it surely 
needed nothing to render the chosen worthy of being diosen, or 
the condemnea wort hy of condemnation . This doctrine forestak 
another supposed to be necessary to the Ailfilment of the pre- 
tended eternal decree, viz. the fall of Adam and the corruption 
of human nature. But as it is affirmed that Christ came into 
the world to save it from the conseqneTici s of Adam's trnnsjrres- 
siou, and that salvation depciids> oii the Mt ceptauce of Christ as 
a redeemer, it may be asked, how could there be a fall, or a 
salvation from its effects, in the face of au eternal decree ? This 
is a contradiction, and an imputation against the wisdom of God. 
To say that Christ took away the sin of the world — ^the guilt in- 
curred by Adam's posterity, is just saving that Christ restored 
Hhrng^ to tiie state they were in berore Adam's falL That 
state being, according to the Divines, one under tiie eternal de- 
cree, of what avail, it is asked, could Christ's appearance be ? 
He did not come to redeem the elect, because thev were the elect 
before the loundatiuus of the world were laid, and nothing could 
prevent their being saved, it being impossible that their number 
can be increased or diminished. lie did not come to retleem 
the condemned, for the sauie rcaisuns, their number having 
been also fixed. Who, then, are the redeemed by Christ ? 
None. This doctrine clearly admits that, in consequence of 
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Adam's guilt, the elect were equally involved in its consequences 

"with the condemned. Tims the grossest injustice is imputed to 
God, in making all equally guilty, and yet rewardiii{j:; ^uilt in 
some, and puuishing it in otliers, — Tlie seventh proposition is 
extraordinary ; for if men be foru-ordaincd to be punished for sin, 
they must necessarily have been fore-ordained to coniinit ism ; 
ana that this should have been deemed worthy of the glorious 
justice of Godj indicates a prodinous preponderance of feeling 
over intellect, in those who oonla propoond to the world a doe- 
trine that frees man from responsibility, and holds up Grod as a ca- 
pricious, croel^ and senseless being ! As if a glimpse of the con- 
sequences rationally arising out of their doctrine had been caught 
by the oppressed intelligence of the wondering and bewildered 
divines, wlio'^e own destructive feel inp^s joined to an imagination 
that they themselves w^erc assuredly elected, they concluded this 
part of their confession with the eighth and last proposition. " The 
doctrine of thiis high mystery of predestination is to be handled 
with special prude uce aud care, that men attending the will of 
God mealed in His word« and yidding obedience thereunto^ 
may, from the certainty of their effectoal vocation, be assured 
of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford matter of 
praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and of humility, dili- 
gence, and abundant consolation to all that sincerely obey the 
gospel." To conchide that men by obedience may be certain of 
effectual vocation, after taking vast pains to declare that whether 
men obey or not, their destiny has been fixed from till eternity, 
does not make it appear that the divines were disposed to use 
the prudence and care which they recommended to others. Am 
I to bcUeve this doctrine or not? 1 cannot believe anything 
that darkens the slightest ray proceeding from the glorious attri- 
butes of God. 

S. 
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Art. IV.— one TRACT MORE, or THE SYSTEM ILLUS- 
TRATED BY " THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES/' EX- 
TERNALLY REGARDED. By a Laymaiu London: 
RLvinc^ns. 

This ' One Tract More^' is attributed to Mr. Monckton MOnes, 
a gentleman who in some Tolumes of poetry, whatever may be 

thought of their power, has given proof of the possession of tlie 
true ethereal temperament, and of a gentle and generous spirit. 
Mr. Milncs is a reputed Tory and Puseyite, — u Tory, however, 
rather of tlie literary' tlian of the political class, an ajsthetic Tory, 
a lover of quiet, of order, of antiquity, fearful of change be- 
cause it is tunuilLuary and rears an upstart spirit, in the inso- 
lence of its self-confidence, disdainful of the solemn and mighty 
Past, — and a Pusc} itc, for much the same sesthetie reasons, 
because too refined for an Evangelical, — ^too earnest and 
spiritual for a Church and King man, — and too much a wor- 
shipper of the outward, too sensitive to Art and all external 
impressions, too enamoured of Cathedrals and the vague solem- 
nities of Authority, for a Disscntrr. Where indeed in the Es- 
tablishment is there a nook of refuge for religious minds of Mr. 
Millies' order except in Piisejnsm, and how comfortless and un- 
coiilidhig must have been their rejiosc upon her bosom, until the 
Catholicism of the English Chmeh began to develop itself? The 
Evangelical Clergy are Churchmen only by accident ; Salvation 
by Doctrines is the essence of their Christianity, and the external 
administration the merest circumstantial ; and the narrowness in 
which all the evidences of the true spirit of Christianity in the 
soul are reduced by them to one spiritual experit lu must revolt 
all philosophic and Catholic minds. The High Church party, how- 
ever moral and sincerely devoted to the Ethics of Christianity, 
areratlicr a religions police than a spiritual Church. With them 
the Cliurch is subordinate to the purposes of the State, and Re- 
ligion is not an independent interest of the sonl, the supreme 
affect i(jn and authority. With a merely doctrinal Cliureh assi- 
milating in all essentials with the Evangelical Dissenters, or with 
a merely ethical and political Church in which spiritual life 
and its developments are not the supreme concern, minds criT 
Mr. Milnes' class can have but little sympathy. They denie 
earnestness, spirituality, fervour, the acknowledged supremacy 
of the rehgious affections, in combination with afi artistical and 
imaginative influences, with a mystic ceremonial, a consecrated 
priesthood, a traditional authority. An intense life in the in- 
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"Ward affections, with external provisions for repose and security, 
aiid the absence of Doubt^ are the demands of such minds. The 
living aotiim of the Heart, and the Tduntazy stUIness and inae* 
tioB of the InteUed^ is their deeideroHm in BeHgion ; — an impoe* 
Bible requirement. For such minda Puseyism (we follow Ur. 
Milnes in our use of the word) provides hut an aify and tern* 
porary habitati(m» The Intellect never long consents to be a 
sleeping partner in spiritual concerns. It will awake and disturb 
the Heart, demanding harmony hetwoon the aftectious and the 
powers of thought. The proper sphere for such minds i**^ we will 
not say Dissent, for that is negative^ and moreover Mould oidy 
suggest some one of the existing forms of Dissent, but iudepeu- 
dence in lieligiou^ freedum lor individual development ; the Re- 
ligion, not of an eztomal Church hut of an inward soul; the 
authority, not of an arbitraiy and nndefinable era in ecdesiastieal 
history, but of the spiritual nature qniekened into the intensest 
sympathy with Christtanify, and speaking as with the spirit of 
the Lord. It is unmanly and effeminate for such minds to cling 
to the Authority and Catholicism of the Chiircli : not because their 
Intellect and higher powers are lifted to God, but because their 
Imagination is awed and soothed, and the lowcist class of the ra- 
tional faculties artistically aflcrtcd. Dissent requires minds like 
Mr. Miinc3s' to briug into it, Giace, and Art, aud all the ujstlie- 
tic influences iu which it may be deficient ; and no less does Mr. 
Mihies, and of hia order, require the freedom and indivi* 
dualily of Dissent, to set the Intcdiect at peace with the Imagi* 
nation, to baptize the whole higher being into Keligion, and to 
feed the Heart and the Imagination hy t he highest powers of 
thought. Authority, in the sense of Infallibility, such minds 
do not require : it lias been an accidental accompaniment of the 
artistical and poetic influences wliicli have been their essential 
demands. It would be a noble mission for such minds, intensely 
religious, and at the same time intensely ideal and imaginative, 
to unite all the powers of the soul in the worship of God, to re- 
concile Grace with Truth in Christianity, and with individual 
liberty to associate iihe Uearf a indispensable demands for the 
solemn, the tender, and the iovelv. Would to God they would 
break through their cobweb CatholiciBm and manfblly take it 
up ! 

- Mr. Milnes declares that he has taken up the defence of the 
Anglo- Catholics bf onuso thoy arc prohibited from defending 
themselves. Now that " the expression of the desire of a single 
Bishop " has arrested the scries of ' Tracts tor the Times/ " a lay- 
man offers ajiologetically to public notice this ' One Tract mure'/' 
We do iiot understand, on Ins own principles, with what consis- 
VoL. III. No. 14.— iVifw Series, 2 F 
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tcncy a Ijiyiiiau, any more than a clergj'raan, can hold himself 
justified in disregarding episcopal divines. Mr. Milncs, as a good 
Anglo-Catholic, Bhoald mwe obaenred that labmiBsiTe nknce 
which his religious guides and superiors have not dared to hreak. 
Shall a layman intnide where Fnests are forbidden to Tentnie f 
Ncitlicr can we find that safety to the commonwealth which Mx, 
Milnes discovers in that " clement of unconditional submission 
to ecclesiastical rule which will effectually check any extravagant 
excursions of individual fancy, and nny illcj^itimatc nssnmption 
of iii(liviilu;il ^rill." In the collisions and corrections of **indi\i- 
(luiil wills, ' woconld find the proper protections against individual 
laiicics and individual tyranny, — but in an "unconditional sub- 
mission lo ecclesiastical rule," we can only sec a whole nation 
prostrate before the fancy and ilie wiU of a &w individnals,— cnur 
on]y security being that the Bishops tHaSi *retain their individu> 
alities^ and possess^ upon this sul:»}eetj4X>nfiicting fancies and di»« 
cordant ^vills. 

The professed object of this ' One Tract more/ is to supply a 

fair Criticism, presupposing no opinions, and implicating no doe* 

trincf, but simply inquiring into tbo tmr monninir of Puseyism, 
its relatiuu to the past, its connoction with the present, and its ten- 
dencies for tlu future. I'liis ttisk, however, is executed in the spirit 
of an ndvoc ;ito, r;itli( r than of a critic. The unity of the Church of 
England is at once abandoned, and the three parties into which 
it is split graphically delineated. Mr. Milnes, with a little more 
of oratorical artifice than can be natural to so earnest a mind« 
speaks of these as the ''three very distinct aspects under whidi 
tike Church of England shows itsdf to different minds,'' — as if it 
was precisely the same object that produced these different impres- 
siims on different minds. But does not the same mind distinctly 
porcoivc thpsc three parties in the Church ? ISfr, Milnes is nr\ in- 
(In idual, yet he can see, so as very ni-idly to describe, these con- 
flict in aspects in the uniformit^t' of the Church ; the EvangeUcal, 
or lG^v Cluirch ; the Church and State, or High Church ; and 
the Puscyitc, or Catholic ; and to show how clear to his indivi- 
duality are the lines of demarcation^ we shall give his own ac- 
curate and instmetiTe descrip^ons. 

** The Evangelical section necessarily feels a very subordinate interest 
in any part of Church history, which is not of a purely spiritual nature. 
Aeeaatomed to ttady the sacred records tfaemsdves in a passive mood» 
sad being far leas anziont to realise the historical events w^ critical 
csre, Uian to discover in each passage some secondary and snggcstiTe 
meaning applicnlile to somelcnown state of mind in tlicm^clves or others, 
the Church of the Fathers, of the Middle Ages, and even of the Enn^liph 
Refomaation, is little more to them than any oUier social mstitution. If 
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they do turn their attention that way, it ii? to follow out certain d'jc. 
trin^. or rather the eiugle tloctrine oi justification by Faith« according 
to the prominenoe or obaeurity of which the Church is hdd to be pure 
or polluted. The miniflteriBl Fdnctioiu and sacFunental Ordinances ol 
the Church are hardly necessary for the completeness of this religious 
system, which can with consistency onlv receive them as designating or 
exciting certain internal processes : ULither can the ties of church -mem- 
bership be very strong where the chief sympathy is with spiritual c^iLpe- 
riencoB, without rebtKm to external commnnion. The EngHah Church 
a|q>earB in truth, to aoch minds, but as a happy accident, a wise dispen- 
sation of Providence, showing forth, in a visible institution, the vital 
truth which is in the henrts of men. Thn? with them the interest of the 
Reformation increases, tiie farther it fc( |iui ritt s its( It from the hierarchy 
of Rome, until it finds in Calvinism its complete exposition : thus too the 
euiy Puritan divinea share* if they do not anperMde, the attention given 
to the wriUnga of the fiithers of the English Befonnation. and their lap 
vourltc reading embraces a larg-c range of subsequent Dissent, from Non- 
conformity to Methodism. In this point of \new, therefore, the Church 
of England is simply useful as a public rucdi^nition oi Christian faith, as 
ordering and facilitating the public olhces of Christianity, and perhaps as 
preventing some other nbadutely injuriovs or dangerooa shape ofliienr* 
cbical authority from occupying its position in this country. 

" The High Church party in England has always comprised two very 
discrepant elements ; the one secular nnd political, the other philoso- 
phical and religious. The theory of the former is what is usually called 
i-raiitianism : the Church ia there the creature of the State — a high police, 
ealahluhed by authority and organized by law. Accepting as a iuct the 
rdtgioiis desires and wanta of the Cominnnity, it is requisite that some 
power should exist in every well-ordered society, which should provide 
at once for their eatisfaction and discipline. In ancient Heathenism the 
State was in one senpo the Church, and the worship of Minerva of the 
Parthenon, and of Cupitoliue Jove, was the most sc^mn act of citizenship, 
as I3ie hereditary assumption of tiie Pontificate was the principal form of 
the iapml nBnrpatiai& over the Roman world. Christianity, however, 
being from its very nature the religion of baptized men of all nations, 
a national Christinnltv seemed almost a contrndirtion In terms, and the 
Church and Statu' ctjuld (nilv In identified under such conditions of uni- 
versal empire as the Popes of the middle ages attempted to carry into 
alfoet. If there was to be a lu^a of tlie temporal and spiritual autiio- 
rities, then, the spiritual authority being Catholic, the temporal authority 
must be Catbcdie ako, and kingdoms and principalities must be held by 
the same tenure as ecclesiastical din'nitic? and tni'^t^. Tliis experiment 
failed : the will and wit of mankind were never directed to «o mi^dity an 
object, and the struggle continued throu^ a iarge tract of History with 
more or leaa purity of motive, and mote or len probabilitr of success ; 
bnt tiie praetieBl truth seems gradually to have worked itauf out, that all 
union of Cimrdi and State implies the subordination of the former to the 
latter. The mere doctrine of the Papal supremacy had mi ]>owcr to pre- 
vent this conscqoenoe, although it has been the must clearly demon* 

2 f2 
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strated in countries fonnaUy separated from the Roman See; the Spanish ^ 
InquisitiQa was a State-tribonaL direetiBg its vidlenoe towards political ' 
obJ^<^« **>ch as tiie domiiiatioii of the Sf^ish race over the Hebrew 
and the Moor, or tha ezdoiioii of those principles of individual freedom 

which the Reformation lind aroused in Europe, far more than towards 
the preservation of doctrinal orthodoxy : in France t})e interests of the 
Church were generally but a veil for the supposed advantages oi the 
State : the pereecntioii of the Albigenses was carried on against the wiB 
of Innocent lU. as t)ie persecation of the Huguenots againrt the re- 
monstrance of Innocent XI. ; and the latter circumstance may remind 
the reader of the Prince of Condi's saying, that ' if Louis XTV. tyiought 
fit to go over to the Protestant Church, the clergy would be the first to 
follow him.' To a political high-churchman there is nothing objec* 
tionable in this state of things : regarding the State, whether repre- 
sented by a King or a Parliament, as the only legitimate Source of 
Power, he lo<dcs on all resistance to it on the part of the Chnrch as n 
priestly ii?!irpntion, on Dunstan and Becket as ambitious a^tators, on 
the Reformation as the epoch of the rccocnition of the full and just 
rights of the State over the Church, and of the consequent Establish- 
ment by it of the Chnrch of Eng^d, its powers and its prbrOeges, 
according to the laws and cnstoms of the nation. In this qrstem it 
fbllows logically that the transmutation of the Chnrch by Queen Mary, 
find its destruction later by the Parliament then supreme in England, 
were acts of exactly the same nature as its institution ; and that any act 
of the legislature which has taken or may take place for altering, muti- 
lating, or even annihilating the Church, is just as authoritative as that 
which nused it into constttntional existence ; what the State can do, the 
State can undo ; where the State can bind, there can she loosen. In 
this system the Chnrrh of Enq-Iand stands in relation to other Christian 
bodies, as the one decided by the State to be the best and purest form 
of Christianity, the doctrines of the Articles as selected to be the true 
exposition of Christian faith ; its origin is but little earlier than the 
Zninglian community (which among other peeoHarities njeeted biqitism 
as an idolatiy) settled by permission of the same authority, in London, 
in the fourth year of Edward the Sixth ; its bishops are officials, which 
the State, in the person of Queen Elizabeth, might unfrock, or, in the 
person of King VViiiiam, might deprive at pleasure, elected by a congi 
Retire which makes the non-election misprision of treason, and conse- 
crated at the absdate and undisguised command of the crown. Queen 
Elizabeth fiut to death the Roman Catholics who refosed to adounr* 
ledge her supremacy over the Church, as the Roman Emperors mar- 
tyred the Christians who refused to burn incunsc before their sitatues ; 
in both cases it was a refusal to recognise reiigiuuB, on the part of those 
who acknowledged secular, authority. It was too in this theory of the 
Chnrch of England that the Continental Protestants nicknamed it Psr- 
Uament faiths and that Melanc tlion mentions that the German Lutherans 
named those that bad suffered for the reformed cause in England^ lAe 
JDeriV? Martyrs. 

" Of what constitutes Church- membership in this view no very die- 
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tinct accoynt ean be given. A Bishop in the laet century went the 

length of Baying, that ' the Church of England included every man 
who believed in the divine mission of Christ ;* — ' a most expansive de- 
finition,' remarks de Maistre, ' seeing that it embraces the whole Ma- 
hometan world/ But these principles would in strictness require some 
political conditioiM as tenna crfcommaiiioii, aometfaing analogona to the 
obligation of fealty to the which the act of admiaaion into the 
Ru«!?n-Greek Church imposes on all, whether infant or adult, native or 
alien. The use of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, as a test of political 
Oipacity, was of this kind ; but, now tliat this practice is relaxed, and 
that even adherence to the Roman Church debars any man from only 
two or three officea of atate, it ia hardly dear what ooaatitutes a 
member of the Church of England. Yet* although foreigneia can join 
its communion, without becoming naturalized (and it is evident from 
Archbiphnp Wake's Formula for the reception of such persons, tliat such 
cases were anticipated), the general feeling among men of this way of 
thintui^ is that an Englishman is a member of the Church as he is a 
member of tihe State ; that he pays hta titfaea and Chnrcfa-ratea aa he 
pays hib other tazea; that he attends the public worship as a profemioa 
as much of civic morality as religious duty ; and that Church and State, 
or Church and King» have at leaat co-ordinate claima on his devotional 
regard. 

" The practical atheism recondleablc with this system, and in fact 
fCGonoiled with it by Hobbea* haa natoraDy embanaaaed many reKgiona 
minda, who have taken refuge in the specofation of a State- Conscience, 

of something in the state itself of a religious nature, and involviiic^ reli- 
gious re?pnnpil'jilitie?. In thib' %'iew the State has duties to tlic Church 
which It must fuitii under penalty of national sin, and will consequently 
assist and co*operate with the Church instead of oppressing or ham- 
pering it. The idealizatioii of the State in Hie ancient World, aa the 
great object of patriotic devotion and personal sacrifice, contained much 
of thi" principle, and in those time^ wc find the combination of Church 
and State in the «:ime authority, very practicahlc and successful. But 
the Conscience winch Christiamty deals with is of a character so much 
higher and finer, that the question becomes veiy complicated. Hie Chria- 
tian requirement ia of iriftnona motivea as well aa actiona. Now a motive 
implies a will, and the State mnat have one clear and absolute will be* 
fore it can have a Conscience. An absolute king, reigninp^ of divine 
right, mif?:ht. in «nme sense, represent the Conscience of the nation 
which merely followed his bidding ; for, if resistance to his authority 
were a crime, he must take on himself the responsibility of enfordag 
that authority, and Hina hia indiridnal oonadence wovid become the con* 
aeioice of the State. Bat if an act of the State be nothing more than 
a result evolved from n immbcr of discordant wil!«, hv certain consti- 
tutional processes in which the wills of the mmonty arc by mutual con- 
sent submitted to those of the majority, to regard the act as that of one 
intelligent responsible Will, is surely rather nmcifiil than philoaophicaL 
No poaaible pruceaa can fpn^ one pore and free Will aa tlie sum total of 
a aeries of discrepant wiUs« or bring one simple GonsGieoce out of a 
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confasion of discordant consciences. In the present n!*pe<*t of politicnl 
affairs throntrhout the Chriatian wnrld, perliapf* no doctrine could be 
Btarted le^^.s practicable for the resolution of dithculties, or more beset 
with embarrassments, than this one of a State-Coucioioe. Now thai, 
withovt any K c ur reioe to the foolish philantluropf of the French Bev<»- 
lotion, the thoughtill youth of this generation are drawn together from 
many lands by a sympathy of civilization of which the old patriotism 
knew nothinf^ ; whtn excessive and exclusive nationality is no long^ir an 
object of admiration ; when governments are at issue with all Churches 
which they have not subdued, or from wluch they have not detached 
themselves i when men become daUy more hnpottent of anomnben 
offices, irrcconcileable duties, and deed -letter titles; when all politieal 
institutions, high and low, are matters of discussion and question ; when 
the State has lost its ^eut treasure of firmnrss nnd pcrinanence, and no 
man can tell whether a Stale of to-morrow may be the same as a State 
of to-day ; — to endow this State with a Conscience is to vivify an ab- 
straction with an unnaloral Ufe, and to confoond the g^reat problem of 
the just relations of spiritoal and temporal anthoritiea, which onr age m 
in travail to resolve. 

*' The Catholic, or, as it is now accidentally denominated, the rn^eyitc 
doctrine of the Constitution and history of the Church of England, 
differs essentially from those already stated. It assumes that the Ca- 
tholic Cfanreh is a special institQtion established by Christ and his 
Apostles, and transmHted by certain ordinances firom one generation of 
mankind to another ; that this institution is irrespective of all times and 
places, and can only contingently be connected with any political State, 
or identified with any national interest; that to this institution is di- 
vinely committed the preservation of religious truth, and the care and 
regniation of the spiritnsl eoncems cl sU men haptiied into the Chmneb 
of Christ i and any iut e if cre n ce with this jnrisdictiOD on tiie part of the 
secular power is an usurpation, which must be protested against as un- 
just, and resisted hy f^nrh means as are not out of character with the spi- 
ritual nature of the authority. The Church of Enp^land tlius re^jrarded, 
docs not date its origin from the lasts of Henry the Eighth, and the 
scepticism of bis mtntster Cromwdl, but becomes that portion of the 
Church of Christ which was establidied in England, whether nndnr the 
authority of the Roman patriarchate or with some earlier independent 
constitution. The Reformation here takes a due place as an event in 
history. Before that period, the encroachments it hud to rc-^i-t \\ ere 
not from the Roman See, but from the secular power at home, and the 
Struggle for spiritwd mdependenee (a canse which was to those ttmea 
what political independence is to ours, or, still niore« the strife of mind 
a^inst matter), which paused as it were for awe, at the martyrdom of 
Ikckct. continued till the public attrntion wns drawn away to, and at 
last absolutely fixed on, the usurpations ot the Court of Rome. The 
earnestness which still remained in Christendom revoked agamst the 
hollowness and nntrnth that filled the professed throne of St. Peter, 
and many were gradually alienated from a power which extended its 
assumptions almost in proportion as it became less worthy of the love 
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and honour of pious men. Moreover, the principle thnt the episcopal 
autliority was but a mere emaimtion from the ra})iil, iiad never been 
fully admitted, and was now more repugnant tkau ever to those who 
MW tbtt OB a free tdon ot tlie epicopal energies realed lihe hopes of m 
rdigious revival in the Chm^; and it it very aignifcanl Aal in ths 
later sittings of the Council of Trent, the Spanish delegates insisted 
that episcopacy rested immediately on divine appointments, and that 
Paul IV. strongly censured the jealousy with which all sources of power 
and profit had been concentrated in Rome. These just motives, united 
to the desire of Princes to throw off the single check which the consti- 
totioB of Bocietlee Udd on their vnbridkd wiUs, and to the npadty of No- 
bilities, who already scented the wealUi of the Cbnroh, and to the hope 
of the deluded People that the property would be so applied tliat armies 
would be kept up without cost, and taxation be no more, brought on 
the 8q»arution from Rome, and that pillage from which the fear of the 
protecting power of the Holy See had so long kept off the hands of the 
vnscnipuloiie and strung. When that separation was effected, it became 
the daty of the heads of the ICwgKf** Choreh to organize its new inde- 
pendence, and, at the ?!ime time, to exercise tlic discriminating au- 
thority which devolved u[)oi\ thcni, after that of Rome was dieallowed, 
as to questions of ductrme which vexed and divided the Christian 
World. The difficulty was to determine, not what seemed to them 
right or wrong, politie or impolitic in the matter, botwhat was the tme 
Catholic doctrine, as distinct, on the one side, from those adaptatiena 
of it, nnd deductions from it, which the Pontificate had partly mnc- 
tioTied, and partly overlooked, and on the other, from all those vagaries 
and ciqpri<^ of interpretation of the Christian records which followed 
the license of private judgment in continental Protestantism^ No men's 
oninioii is worth having, on this sobged, who does not admit the extent 
of this ^SSBcaUj, and admire the skill and prudence with which it was 
in part overcome. The Enfrhsh divines fixed their eves firmly the 
early fathers of the Church, they probed the oldest liturgies and formu- 
laries, they bent their hearts to discover what was in very truth Ca- 
tholic, what was * scMper ef uMpv ei e6 ommbtit,* If the Cfanieh ol 
Rome, with all the apparatus of edlatend Beaming, had drawn from the 
Canon of Scripture some erroneous condnsions, and had not been pre- 
vented hv possession of it from actively or pfiesively sanctioning abuses 
repugnant to all holy feelings and moral perceptions, how was it to be 
expected that the comparatively ignorant people, excited to the untu- 
tored stndy of those writings by Lather, ' the BiUe-opener,' would not 
be liaUe in tiieir torn to fafi into confosioa and error, nnlem provided 
with some authorized canon of interpretation? There was warning 
enough in the di«trnrted eonr^e of the Reformation on the Continent, in 
the indecent ijl>)ai Lratiuns among its leaders, in the L:ru»s mieapphcntion 
of the study ot the Old iestament, then gradually- subduing the Chris- 
tian q^irit to that Judaic element, more congenial to violent tempers 
and ndgar minds, which colminated so fatally in Puritanism. Calvin 
was making a religion of the philoeophy cf despair ; Zuinglius had set 
the Christ^ mind on a course precipitately tending to the prosaic 
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paganism of Socinus ; the Roman Cathcllr wnrltl wns loolfincr on witH 
a SDCcr or a Pinilc, satisfied that the Uvfi tnnatiua would soon fall to 
sleep on the rums it had made ; while through all this storm of passions 
md opiiiioiis, fhe reformers in England led on th« Ghurcb, and bnnight 
ber oat at last Mie in her Catholic doctrines, her apednl orifiitnnoBt»her 
ancient iormiilarie8» and her Intimate claims." — p. 20. 

Mr. Milnes attributes the rise of Puseyism to the Evan- 
gelical rcaotion which, from tlic dnys of Wesley, imdortook 
to supply the relijpous and spiritual element to a Church tliat 
had sunk, from its lon«j conflict with the spirit of Puritaiubiu, 
into a mere political institution. The Evangelical party were 
really Dissenters rather than Catholic Churchmen, and the 
Chutch itself, shamed into rivalry, took up their own weapons in 
their own n»irit, and whilst emuiating their seal and tbeir pietj 
forgot, or forbore, to urge the official chiinis and peculiar pfivi- 
leges of the Church. The abandoned ground of authority and 
privil^^e the Puseyitea reclaimed, combining in one profession 
the earnestness of personal religion with the ancient authority, 
the ministerial power, and sacramental efficacy of the Catholic 
Church. Some of the iiicidental cjiti'-'cs of this movement sug- 
geiited hy jNlr. Milnes excite a smile when contemplated as 
cominf!^ fruiu uae who evidently has the power to look so much 
more deeply into the heart of outward changes, lie attributes 
something to the general nse at Oxford, between the years 1820 
and 1830, of Whately^a works on Logic and Ehetoric. The 
Archbishop, to whom is ascribed the felicitous designation of 
the Neirnnan-ia for the Oxford Theology, would not be flattered 
by this curious connection of cause and effect. 

!Mr. Milnes defends the Oxford Theology against the two 
char fi:es which h five mainly been ohjccted to it, — "the one of 
intolerance and illilu rality incongruous with the public opinion 
of these days, and unworthy of oiur state of civilization : the 
other of popery, or at lejLst of a tendency to revive the tyranny 
of Roman authority and the errors of lloman isiiperstition." 

Mr. Milnes alleges in reply that Intolerance is rather a tem- 
per than the necessary consequence of any doctrinal system,*—* 
but this is a very evasive answer, wh«i the real question is, 
w hether the Catholic System, as it is called, has not a direct 
tendency to excite and inflame this temper, and even to sanc- 
tion and justify it. If indeed there is no Christian Salyation 
outside the Catholic Church, — if only the legitimate Clergy can 
admiuister the saving Rites, it is very idle, and sonu fliinn^ like 

the face of a system so absolutely exclusive, 
X\\l^i s^tav ikU liiLuiciauce is rather a Temper than the conse^ 
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qnence of a Doctrine. What other consistent consequence can 
such a Doctrine have but Intolerance ? Would not Tolerance 
he n flat denial of the Doetriiio ? l\nt ^Tr. ?Mihies ^vcs us the 
comfort of the suggestion, that though there can be no ChriS' 
tian Salvation outride the Catholic Church, yet there may be 
other means of Salvation, not Christian, which neither he nor 
the Church know anytliiug about. Iiidct^d in the iullo^^mg 
noble paaaage Mr.Mihies woold seem to admit that Intolerance 
is the tendenqr of the Doctrinal Syvtem, and to find a protec- 
tion in the general influences of Civilization^^nor does he so 
much disown and rebuke the spirit of intolerance nourished by 
positive principles of belief, as the revolting manifestations of 
it in overt acts of the anti-social tem|ier. 

Toleration as distinguished from selfish indifference and 
cold in fidelity is the noblest produce of reason and civilization : 
it arises not from a disregard of truth possessed, but from an 
enlarged consciousness ot truth every where struggling with 
error ; not from a carelessness of the souls of other men, but 
from an increased sympathy with man as man, with his weak- 
ness and his strength, with his temptations and resi s tances^ with 
his lights and his darkness : it grows with the advancement of 
onr knowledge of ourselves and others, with the improvement 
of our insight into different motives of action, different systems 
nf thouirht, different grounds of jud cement, diff'erent processes 
of iiiKii^iiiation ; it spreads with our distrust of the good in oiir- 
selves, and of tlie evil in others : it is the child of Hope, and 
Hope is the good Genius of our time." — ^p. 43. 

We confess we do not understand how the same man could 
write this passage, and in the next page dechne his belief, that 
the covenant of Christianity must be a special one, and that it 
embraces only the members of the visible and historical (in other 
words the E})iscopal) Chnich, and that however infinite are the 
mercies of God besides those vouched by Christianity^ he can- 
not take it upon himself to decUffo the uUvation of any ont of 
the pale of that Churcli. 

Tlie allegation that the Oxford Scliool of Tlieology leads to 
Popery, Mr. Milnes meets by what is vulgarly called " taking 
the bull by the horns." He says it is superfluous to become a 
member of the Church of Rome, because a man may lind iu 
the Chnrch of England whaterer Boman Catholicism can supply. 

An Englishman becoming a Boman Catholic^ either knows 
notliing about or despairs of the Church of England* — A man 
joins the Boman Catholic Church because he does not know 
that he ma^ be a good Catholic in the Church of England : 
Catholic pnncipiesi CathoUc practicesiy Catholic uses of the 
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imagination nnd affections, are matters of spiritual necessity 
for liis well-being: show him only that lie cuu hold those prin- 
ciplcs and enjoy those practices, and exercise his imagination 
and affection in religious matters, in the Church of England, 
and it is very unlikely that he will adopt the resolution (which 
at any time must be most painful to his feelings as a citizen) of 
jSamiaOj abjuring the national religion^ and attaching himself 
to a comnmnion irhlch nmrt always wear for him a foreipti 
aspect, and nncongenial colouring/' That is tosaj, identify 
for all practical purposes the Church of England with the 
Church of Borne, and it will be needless to turn Romanist. 

Mr. Milncs contemplates the possibility of an luiion between 
the Enf^lish and Roman Catholic Churches, and evidently be- 
lieves that there is a spirit of life and truth in Romanism " which 
mere Protestantism can never expect to destroy." Protestantism, 
in his eyes, is but a negation, and it is only by partaking of the 
Catholic element that it becomes a rehgion. The main dream* 
atanoes that raised the outcry against Popery at the era of the Be- 
fonnationj Mr. Ifilnes very truly alleges may still be fofond in the 
very bosom of theEn^lish Church. iSese can form no insuperable 
bamer to anunion with any who are not led by merenamesi and 
who can recognise identify of spirit under variety of forms. 
Indeed, Whntelv*8 book, on the errors of "Rom nn Catholicism 
traced to tbcir ori^n in liunian nature, is an elaborate proof that 
the human nature of Catholicism is? the human nature of Church 
of Knglandism, and it is womlcrfnl how so elear-sifj:;hted a man 
could lail to perceive that liis analyais was precisely as applicable 
to the Church of England as to the Church of Rome. But oon- 
trorenrialistsnemiee the whole truth. The Caliiolic Churehmaa 
who has sympaihki with Romanism perodves and acknowledgea 
at onee that there are evils common to the two ChuGMSy 
as they have essential truths in common also. These common 
evils should be no obstacle to imion^ whilst the common truths 
have a natural tendency to coale«?ee. Pnseyism has made many 
doctrinal concessions to a rational Christianity, — and here we 
have some practical concessions of no less moment. Without 
Authoritfj it lias already admitted wc cannot be saved from'doc- 
trinal errors iu the free intcrjjretation of the scriptures : and even 
wih authority, it now admits that neither the Church of Eng- 
land nor the Church of Bome has been saved from deadness and 
fomudimoi and mere outward show in religion. 

" It is now understood that the evils which the Reformation had at heart 
to remedy lie &r deeper in haman nature tfafui was oonteraplated by the 
spiritual physicians of the time : the English Church detects in itself* 
and laboon to correct msny of the very errors which the reformers 
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protested against in the Roman. The practice of hnbitoal confession ia 
discontinued ; hut the worst part of it, the morbid Imhit of mind saper- 
indaced by continual introspection, the restless cornporison of one's 
own spiiitaal itite irith thit of fliUm, the dwdling upon and realiiiog, 
as it were, bad thooglitt and evfl imaginations, thoee denumiae ahadowa 
which may flit across the brightest spirit, and the consequent absence of 
tbe cheerful and trustful faith wliich should distinpi'iph a child of the 
Church, — all this \s still amongst ns, to be reproved and relieved. Pic- 
tures and statues are no lon^r objects of religious reverence, but words, 
which also are images of thought and lenaible repreaentataona of ide», 
are our oomnum ai^ unmivected idola ;~the dead letter of the scripture 
receives the same nninteUigent regard that waa paid to the dead wood 
and stone; prayers are uttered without a correspond! ncr intemid con- 
sciousness, just as crucifixes or scapula^ were unmeaningly worn : and 
the Liturgy of the Church of England is listened to by the majority of 
everv congregation witi^ as little appreciation of ita oonaeotion of parts, 
of the mntnu hearing of ita aekctions, of the separation or interfoaion 
of Cliribtian doctrine and Jadaie history, with as little knowledge of and 
insight into the real thought crprespcd, and bp little intellectual sympathy, 
ns ever was the Latin mass hr the Koinanist people. The sacerdotjJ 
inllueucc no longer authoritatively mtcrferes with the sacred re- 
lationa of private life: bnt the fiivonrite minister ia frequently aa 
cardeaa of the Idgh and separate functiooa of his office, aa ready 
to be the flatterer, or class leader, or spoiled child, or anything 
but the pastor of the individunls composing his congregation, as 
ever could be the intricruiniT Confe5?^or, or sensual Priest. Tliesc 
weaknesses of, our owu shuulii facilitate the right understanding of the 
diflfeiiltieB of others ; contemplatioii of them dunild lead to that qiirit 
of hnmility and foibearance by which alone we can hope to give effect 
to any attempt at reimning other churches : it is not by filching a 
member from them here and there, it i? not by disturbing the ftdth in 
one view of the Church, where we cannot bt sui c of '-ubstituting' another 
that we behcve to be better, it is not by appeals to past abuses, which 
it only requires a certain amoont of information and devemess to re- 
orimuiate on ooraehea, that we can in any way better the condition of 
the dinreh of Rome, and its membere : the hopes of this work rest on 
the true application of Catholic principles, admitting purely all that is 
historically true and thcologicully fair, refusing earnestly all tliat ia 
partial, local, and accidental, when it claims to be universal, and siiowiog 
that we value aright their great, though we think unanooenfiil, care, in 
preserving^ purity of doctrine, inasmuch as we, for the sake of that purity, 
have sacmced the advantages and oomforta of the visible Cfithdiic 
muty.'* — p. 65. 

All this may bo a sufficient reason why Chnjchea caaentiaMy 

one should not cxtrinsicallv be two, — but snrclv it is rather a 
reason for coming out from them both into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, and takini: the free (jospel to tlit; free soul, 
unrestricted in ita syrnpatliies by the material bounduig liuca of 
ecclesiastical formularies. 
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Mr. Milncs mentions two practical ndvantftcres that may ac- 
crue from the prevalence of PiL^cyism, — aiul though Puseyism 
has no real sympathy with these advantages, and the)- flow from 
the spirit of reserve and disdain with which she retreats from all 
contested matters into the inner sanctuary of the Church, — 
yet as they tend to outward liberty and qniet^ we willingly admit 
the Acts: 

*' TTic Catholic direction given by Pa8e3riBm to historical study will pro- 
duce effects of much the flame nature and extent : the original language 
of the Holy Writings will be more largely and criticany iuidenrtood,---Ger* 
many wiU no more be permitted to reign absolute over ecclesiastical or 
over other literature, and there will bo n true, as there is a false, neology, 
— the great treasures of Continental Biblical criticism will be no longer 
held contraband in a system of divinity which, accepting the scriptures 
as the gift of the Church, is averse to no inquiry into their tme inter* 
pretadoii and natural meaning, and does not pennit die troth or iUee* 
nooNl of a doctrine to depend on the veracity or tenor of any liiigie one or 
mora particolar paragraphs." 

Again : 

" One of the first demonstrations of Puseyism will be the removal of 
religious interference from matters of a purely secular nature, such as 
(. lenientary education, aud the distribution of charity. No churchman 
of these days will ever pretend to exclude others, nut churciimeu, from 
the advantage of reading and writing, or to maike any adection of 
them in his charitable donations : yet he wSi not asaent to any other 
religious teaching, but that which he believes to be true, and thus that 
confused and indctcrniinntc intrusion of religious matters into circum- 
stancc«, where they only derange and embitteri will« as far as he is able, 
be disco ui aged aud avoided." 

Nothing can be more forcible^ moi e legitimate, than theory 
menium ad hommem by which Mr. Mihies, iu conclusion, foicea 
his Catholicism on the Evangelical and the High Churchman. 
Certainly if we were either the one or the other, we shonM he 
sorely prossid by this appeal : " They who hesitate to declare 
themselves partakers of thc^c views, would do well to consider 
whether the Church ot Kugland can go on any longer w ithout 
some system of theology that rests on a scientific basis^ aud 
mmntaina itself by at least prolmble arguments. Axe our for* 
mularies to be consistently understood? Are ve to be left to 
schools of doctrine, dearly neterogeneona and {irbitrary, without 
mle of faith to gtude, or method of interpretation to follow^ 
content to adopt one dogma, and to reject its necessary conse- 
quent? Are we not required to give logical and clear-headed 
men reasons why they should rather be Churchmen than Dis* 
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Renters? Are wc to attempt to systematize and complete tlie 
Anglican theology as we have received it from the Fathers of 
our Church, or to give up the task altogether as hopeless, and, 
oonfiiunf oinselvefl to pfeaaing practicaL duties, leave all 
artidet of doctrine and speculation to the hasaids of public 
opinion and the general dispensation of Providence ? The sea 
of discnssion on which we are afloat is certainly wide, hut is that 
a reason why we should throw ourselves overhoard ?" — ^p. 88. 

There is no escape from this : we must cither float in the ark 
of the Church, or tlirow mirseives ovcrboiud on the billows of 
free thought. We must cither nestle in the bosom of Catho- 
licism, submissive and passive children, or use the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free, in the service and pursuit of 
rational Christianity. There is no middle ground between 
Authority and absolute liberty, the Beligion and worship of the 
individuid souL That there is no third course, Pnseyism is 
laboiu-ing to demonstrate. What will be the answer of the 
English mind ? To what side will the Genius of the nation in- 
cline when this alternative is more and more clearly placed 
before it? Are churches aware what cause they are servin*^ when 
they are making prominent this truth, — you have but a choice 
between two, — Cat holicism, or perfect freedom ; an authoritative 
Church with official clergy alone qualified to administer the 
saviug sacraments, — or the rational worship of God by the iudi- 
Tidual soul, aided, sanctified and exalted by earnest personal 
oonununion with the Spirit of Christ, with no authorised inter- 
preter to come betweenr* 
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aet. v.— beport to thb beckestart of state 
for the home department, from the poor 

law commissioners, on the training op 

PAUPER CHILDREN; iri^L Appendiises. 1841. CSowes 
and Sona. pp. 421« 

The very interesting volume before us consists chieflj of a se- 
lection from tlie repf^rts furnished by the assistant Poor Law 
Commissioners, in answer to a circular desiring iiiiormation on 
the follo\viii«^ points: 

1. The state of the Pauper Schools before passing the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. 

2. The improvements whidi bare been introdneed into the 
schools since the passing cf tlie Act. 

8. The further improvements which might be introdneed into 
them, and the obstacles to sndi iorthcr improvements. 

There is also placed ven^ appropriately at the beginning of the 
volume, some " evidence of employers of labourers on the influ- 
ence of training? and education on the value of workmen/^ ttiken 
by Edwin Chadwick, Sccretaxy to the Poor Law Commis* 
sioners. 

It could not be that the common Father of aU had connected 
the prosperity of one dass of society with the d^xession ctf 
another. Omr own blindness alone could have made na for a 
moment believe it, and we might on that ground akme have 
rested assured, that in cultivating and devek^dng the moral, in* 
tellectual, and spiritual nature of man, in evenj class, we mmt 
be promotin«r the welfare of the individual, of the class, and of 
the community at hu-ge; satisfied that if experience seemed to 
tnve any opposiiicr testimony, it was agaiust the limitation and 
imperiectiou uuiy of our efforts that its evidence must be re- 
ceived. 

The following examination is particularly deserving of attention 
from the disdimmationevinoed of the respective effeets of nfttional 
characteTp of special training to some particidar kind of labomv 
and of school leanung. AU the employers imite in bearing testi* 
mony to the value of a more extended system of edncation 
tluui has hitherto bem generally considered desirable for the 
operative ; in gi^'ing him more varied occupation for his leisure 
hours, more respectable and ecoiiomicnl habits, greater power of 
adapting his exertions to the accidental circiunstauccs of his 
condition, and more reasonable views of his relations to^ and 
claims upon, hm employers. 
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" Albert G. Escher, Esq. 
** Yob are an engi&eer raiding at Zjonchr — ^Yea : I am ona of the 
paitnen of the firm of Ea6her> Wyaa, and Co., of Zurich. 

" What opportunitiea have you had of observing the moral and intellec« 
timl condition of working men, the natives of different countric?, differently 
educated? — We employ from six to eight hundred men in our jnacliine- 
making establishment at Zurich : we also employ about two hundred 
men m our cotton nuBa there ; about five hundred men in our cotton 
manniiustoriea in the Tyrol and in Italy. I have occaiionaUy had the 
control of from five to nx handled men engaged in engineering ope- 
ratioii^t m bufldeia, masons, &e.t and men of the class called navigatoia 
in i:Iiigland. 

*' Are the working people whom you employ, or have employed, in 
Switzerland, natives oifthat country? — No: partly Swiss, partly Germans 
of aU the different states^ — Sazona, Wortemlmrghers, and othera ; partly 
French, aome lew Danes, some Norwegians, some Polandera, some Bo- 
hemians, some Hungarians, some English and Scotch, and some Dutch. 

** Have the numbere of the different classes of workmen and the con- 
stancy of their employment been such as to enable you to dtsceru their 
national characteristics ? — Yes ; I think I have had very full opportunities 
of distingiiislung their various diaiacters, which I have had moreover 
opportunities of observing and studying in tiieir own oovntriea, in aevend 
of which I have conducted work^. 

*' In what urdev do you class the workmen of various nations in respect 
to such natural mtelligence as may be distinguished from any intelligence 
imparted by the lahoiva of tiie schoolmaster : — I class the Italians first ; 
next the Freneh ; and the northern naliona very mobh on a par. 

" Do yon indade the English as of the northern family ? — Yea, I do. 

" "What nrc the more partirulnr natural characteristics of the pevcral 
classes of \vr)rknitn ':' — 'I'hc Italians' quicknes« of perception is shoNvn in 
rapidly comprehending any new descriptions of labour put into their hands, 
of quickly comprehending the meaning of their employer, of adapting 
themselves to new drcomatanoea. much beyond what any other lalaBBea 
have. The French workmen have the like natural characteristics, only 
in a somcwhnt lower degree. The Eng-li.^h, Swi?";, German, and DatCtt 
workmen, wc lind, have all much slower natural comprehension, 

** What, iiowever, do you find to be the difference of acquirements im- 
parted by specific training and education ? — As workmen only, the pre- 
ference ia nndouhtedly doe to the English ; heoanae as we find them, they 
are all trained to special liranehes, on which they have had comparatively 
superior traininc:, and have concentrated aU their thoughts. As men of 
business or of general upcfvilness, and as men with whom nn emplovcr 
would best like to be surrounded, I should, however, decidedly prefer 
the Saxons and the Swiss, but more especially the Saxons, because they 
have had a very cardfnl general edoealion, whioh haa extended their oa- 
pecities beyond any apeciai employment, and rendered them fit to take up, 
after a short preparation, any employment to which they may be called* 
They will be found by their employers more generally useful. 
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'* But 18 the superior general usefalnees of the Saxon, or workmaii of 
superiof edncatiniip aocom pan'ied by any distbctioii of toperioritjr w to 
moral habits ? — Decidedly to. The better educated workmen we find 

are di?tlng-Tii?hed by superior mornl habits in every respect. In the first 
place, thev are entirely sober ; thev are discreet iu their enjoyments, 
which are of a more rational and rehned kind ; they are more refined them- 
sdves, and they have a taste for much better society, which they approach 
respectfblly, and oonseqaently find mnoh readier admittanoe to it ; tiicy 
cultivate musie ; tibcy read ; they enjoy the pleasures of MseDenr, and make 
parties for excursions into the country ; they are economical, and their 
economy extends beyond their own pur?c to the stock of their master; 
they are consequently honest and trustworthy. The efiects of the defi- 
ciency of education is most strongly marked in the Italians, who» with 
the advantage of superior natural capacity, are of the lowest dass of work* 
men, diongh they comprdiend clearly and quickly, as I have stated, any 
simple proposition made or explanation given to them, and are enabled 
quicklyto execute any kind of work when they have seen it performed once; 
yet their minds, as I imagine from want of development by training or 
school education, seem to have no kind of logic, no power of systematic ar- 
rangementt no capacity for collecting any series of observstionsp and mak- 
ing sound inductions from the whole of them. This want of the capacity 
of mental arrangement is shown in their manual operations. An Italian 
will execute a simple operation with q-rcnt dexterity ; but when a num- 
ber of them are put together all is contusion ; they cannot arrange their 
respective parts in a complicated operation, and are comparatively in- 
efficient except nnder a veiy power&l control. As an example of this 
I may mention that within a few years after the first introduction of 
cotton-gpinning in Naples, in the year 1830, the spinners produced 
twenty-four hanks of cotton yarn from No. 1 G to '20 per spindle, which 
is equal to the production of the best Englisli hands ; and yet up to this 
time not one of the NeapoUtan operatives is advanced far enough to take 
the 9uperint«ndence of the operations of a single rooMi, the sopermten* 
dents being all northerns, who, though much less gifted by nature, have 
obtained a higher degree of order or arrangement imparted to their minds 
by a superior education." — p. o. * * * * * 

'* We find that they (the Scotch) get on much better on the continent 
than the English, which I ascribe chiefly to their better education, which 
renders it easier for them to adapt themselves to circnmstanoest and es- 
pecially in getting on better with their fellow-workmen and all the peo- 
ple with whom they come in contact. Knowing their own language 
grammatically, they have comparatively good facility in acquiring foreign 
languages. They have a great taste for reading, and always endeavour 
to advance themselves in respectable buciety, which makes them careful 
of their conduct and eager to acquire such knowledge as may render 
themsdves acceptable to better classes. 

" Do you find these Scotch workmen equal to the Northern Germans 
and Saxons ? — As workmen they may, on account of their special and 
technical education, be superior, but as men in their general social con- 
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dition thef are not bo refined, and have lower tastes ; they are lower in 
school education, and have lees general infonnation than the Saxons or 
other Northern Germans." — p. 4. 

•* In the present state of manufactures, whore much is done hy ma- 
chinery and toob, and so little is done by aicrc brute labour (add that 
little is diminislung), mental aiqperiority, system order and pmctoality 
and good conduct— qualitiea aU develofied and promoted hy ednoation 
— we becoming of the highest consequence. There are now, I consider, 
few enlightened manufacturers who %vi]l dissent from the opinion, that 
the \vf)rk<5ho]>s peopled with the greatest number of educated and well- 
informed workmen will turn out the greatest quantity of the best work in 
the best manner." — p. 5. 

" By education I may say that I throughout mean not merdy instruc- 
tion in the arts of reiiding. writing, and arithmetic, hut better general 
mental development ; the acquisition of better tastes and of mental 
amusements and eajojfments which are cheaper* whilst they are more re* 
iined." — p. 7. 

** IViUiam Fairbairn, £sq. 
You are an engineer ? — Yea. 
*' What number of workmen do yon employ ? — ^Ahout 680 in Man- 
chester, and between 400 and 500 persons in London. 

" In respect to change of operation^, do yon ex|)erience any advantages 
traceable to the school education of the best workmen ? — Ye«, we cer- 
tainly find that those who have had a good school cduculion have iiad u 
better conception of the organization and system implied in change of 
operation. It appears to require mental training in early life to enable 
a man to arrange a sequence of operations in the beat manner for clear 
and efficient practical efforts. Men with "uch capacity we rarely find, 
except amongst those who have had a school education." — p. 11. 

" la all queiitiona respecting wages we always find the best educated 
workmen the most reasonable in thenr demands, and the most peaceable 
in their behaviour, roost readily assenting to proper changes, whether for 
or against themselves." — p. 12. 

*' In rp«pcct to the conduct of workmen nftcr their hour's of Inhour, is 
there aii\ expedient course which, upon experience, you can recommend for 
their improvement ? — The main thing, it appears to me, for their social 
improvement is to provide for the occupation of tiietr ld«ire houra ; the 
first of these is to make &e home comfortable, and to minister to the 
household recreation and amusL uk at : tiiis is a point of view in whidi 
the education of the wives of labouring men is really of very great impor- 
tance, th;it thr\- may lie i atio!inl companions for men. In this pomt of 
view also. 1 tiiiuk It very important that whatever out-door amusements 
are provided, should not be provided for the men alone, but rather for 
the men and wives together, and their children. 

" Do you at the Lyceum make any arrangements for carrying out 
this principle ? — Yes ; we mnkc a particular point of it. For example, 
a few nights ago a tea-party was given, to which the wives and laiuiiies 
of the members were admitted, and at wiiich there were various amuse- 
ments. There was an exhibition of the musical glasses ; there was also 
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R puHio for some iTi?trurnentnl and some vocal music ; there were reading 
and recitations from tavoui itc author^?, and very great entertainment was 
given at a very cheap rate to 4C0 or 500 men, women, and children. 
The opening of pablio walks, which might be resorted to by die meo and 
fimiilies in fine weatber, and gardens, would, as appears to me, be very 
valaaUe additions to these means." — p. 15. 

Another genUeman^ 

" Speaking of the reerealioDS wfakh he had provided for the work- 
people, he said, 'Thou may think it strange for one of my persnasion/ 
(he is one of the Society of Friends,) ' but it is true, I have paid for a 
big drum and some horns, to give them mirth after their hours of la* 
hour.' p. 18. 

Tlic chief point of present interest lunvevor is iiot so much to 
accumulntc evidence on the value of education^ for that is gene- 
rally conceded. 

But how is tliis important culture to be most extensively and 
efficiently given ? I low is our labouring class to be raised in the 
scale of moral and social existence^ to the point which individual 
aitainment has shown to be practicable? To nose the dass 
ought to be our object, not to enable individuals to leave that 
class for another, higher in rank, but not possessing greater 
means of happiness. For in what does the happiness of man in 
everv class consist? In regular einploymeut, Uihour of lome 
kind, with n sufficient stimulus to its diligent performance; in 
freedom from anxiety as to the nccossnvics of life; in indepen- 
dence of mind; in the self-respect arising from a consciousness 
of important dutie s ywW [u rformed ; in the respect and esteem 
of those aiuuitd us ; iii domestic ties and duties; iu intellectual 
and social pleasures ; iu the pleasures of beneficence ; in the 
hopes and the present happiness of religious trust. What ma- 
terial of happiness haa man in any class which is not comprised 
in one or other of these ? And whid^ of these is not now pos- 
sessed by many among the labouring class ? Which of them 
might not be placed within the reach of all ? All that Provi* 
deuce does for any of us is to plnec the materials of happiness 
within our reach : even- individual mii'^t work out his own salva- 
tion here and iiercaltcr. But wc have nnfortunntely n class be- 
low labourers ; a class possessing few inde ed ot the inatL-rials of 
li;Li)|)ine3s, a class which the sutiering scut as discipline to reform 
and elevate seems only further to degrade, iu which "chasten- 
ing" though grievous does not "^acld the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousneas/^a class which ve cannot believe ought to be aUoved 
to exist— Paupers. How is this dass to be extin^shed ? How 
are those bom such to be raised to the rank of independent la- 
bourers,— to be made Intellectnal, Morale and Spiritual Beings ? 
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Immprta]* iJiqr already are* In what direetum are they to be 
aet farward on their endleaa race f How are we, who consider 
ourselves Intelkctttal, Moral, and Spiritual, to impart a brother's 
portiou of theae greatest of blessinga to those whom Providence 
oaa made so entirely depending on our faithful atewardship of 
their Father's bounties ? 

Tlicrc lire now in our workhouses about 65,000 children un- 
der the age of 16. How are tliese to be trained ? 

Our first feeling is, is it right that the children of drunken idle 
parents should be better educated than those of the self-sup- 
ported labourer ? But a moment's thought will satisfy us that 
though "th^ elothea, food, and lodging should not be better 
than that whidi the labourer can prome for his child^ yet when- 
ever the community encounter the responsibiUty of proyiding for 
the education of children who have no natural guardians, it ia 
impossible to adopt as a standard for the training of such chil- 
dren the average amount of care and skill now bestowed on the 
moral and religious culture of the chilrlrrn of tlie labonriii'^ 
classes general Iv, or to decide that their secular instruction 
shaU be confined^hthiu limto confeuedljr «> meagre u>d made, 
quatc." — p. 19. 

'Xliat the State neglects oue of its duties, to place a good edu- 
cation within reach of all, is no reason it shoidd not fulfil ano- 
ther where no one else can supply the omisrion, and educate 
well those whose education it mnui regulate. Public feeling will 

not allow the schools for the labouring classes long to remain 
generally inferior to those for the pauper children. We want 
chiefly good models, schools which wiU show us what can be ao- 
complishcd, and how to accomplish it. Besides, nt tho time 
when the children leave the workhouse one of two results must 
ensue: 

Eite the (^BHnt at dMt period have seqiiirsdsaGhha^^ 
industry, such skin in some useful art. and such coneet moral habits, as 
to render hia services desirable; ID which case he w31 fo to service, 

and hiB dependence will cea.<>e. 

** Or, 2ndly, by neglect, or by the adoption of a system of training not 
calculated to prepare them for the discharge of the practical duties of 
their atatioa in fife, the pauper childrea naintained in workhonses are 

not fudlified for $efwlce, and then it becomes neo^siiry to adopt the old 

expedient for the removal of tlic burthen created by the absence of a 
correct system of moral and iudu^^triid traininir, viz. to npprrntirf the 
childn n to a trwde or railing by paying a premium to some arlizan to 
instruct tiicm m uu uit by which they may earu their fiubsi8tencc."<— * 
p. 35. 

The latter wiis tiic alternative adopted under the old Tour 

2o2 
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Law. The children grew up in idlenesi and ignorance^ and 
melancholy are the answers to the first inquiry proposed by the 
ComniissIoncrH, viz. ''The state of the pauper adiools uiider the 
old Poor Law/' The neglect of the workhouse v^m followed in 
too many instances, by entire disregard as to the cliaracter of the 
master to >v]i()!n the child was apprenticpfl, to liis ability to trrirh 
him a trade, or to tlie probability oi the trade affordmg inm 
support when it was accpiired. 

The distress of the hand-loom weavers of Spitalfields lias been 
lung notorious. The piu'cut's inducement to employ hin child 
in aanating him, supplies more workmen than the trade can 
aupport« The weavers pressed by want hsve been accustomed 
to seek relief by taking children as apprentices, with whom th^ 
received a [iremium of from .€10 to jfc20. Mr. Christy, relieving 
officer of Bethnal Green, in which parish Spitalfields is situated, 
offered proof that from half to two-thirds of the indentures were 
nftcrwards cancelled, from the inability of the masters to snj)- 
port the children. Yet out of 199 children applying for ap- 
prenticeship from otlier parisiics in 18.35-6-7, lie had success- 
fully opposed only 39. Ill treatment often relieved the master 
from all expense, by causing the child to iibscond. The effect 
of the consequent destitution and bad company^ both to boys 
and girls, was what might be anticipated. But we will turn 
from these painful features of the past^ to the second part of the 
inquiiT, to., the improvements which have been introduced 
into the pauper schools since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act," 

^^ e had made copious extracts from the report of the largest 
of the improved schools, ^Ir. St. Anbin*s cstnbli'^liTTient at Nor- 
wood, containing about 1,100 children, " the refuse of the City 
of Tiondo!!,^' but they occupy too much room; we must content 
ourselves with such brief abstract as we hope will induce our 
readers to turn to the report itself, which is oul^ one of many 
full of interest and of hope. 

The children spend six hours on alternate days, in the work- 
shop, and in the school; classes of 50 tailors, 40 shoemakers, 
3 or four blacksmiths, of 8 tinmeuj 2 or 3 ostlers, 4 or 5 ear« 
penters, and of about 30 mariners, are constantly receiving in* 
struction. Those under eight years of age learn straw plaiting, 
and brisket making. Tlie ^rls are employed in household 
duties, in washing, ironing, mangling, sewing, knitting, &c. 

In the school the instruction lias a direct bearing on their 
future duties and wants. Geography teaches tlicm the scats of 
manufactures and commerce. They keep accounts, write inven- 
tOfies, sum up the expenses of a household^ and note the bc^t 
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application of ii labourer's wages under different circumstances ; 
" the attention of the older classes is steadily directed to the 
dangers^ advantages, duties, and responsibilities of the station 
they are about to occupy; they are carefiilly warned as to the 
causes of failure, and instructed by what measures of prudence 
they might generally be prevented/' 

• " It is not intended hj this training that the children shall be pre- 
pared for some particular handicraft or service, nor expected that such 
inttraction is in aoy ease to sopsrsc^e the necessity for Anther training 
when accidentally the employment of the scliool may have prepared the 
child for his employment in after-life, it is desired only that the edu- 
cation of this class of labourers should have a direct relation to their 
condition in life, and expected that they may be taught the use of va- 
rious took, by which they may be enabled to increase the comfort of 
their honadiolds in after-life, without an expeoditare of their earnings, 
or obtain better wages by superior ttSeffdness. That a sailor should 
have learned at school to make his shoes and mend his clothes, or a la- 
bourer l<now how to cultivate his gtirdcn. may be taken illustrations 
of the future ap])liratinn of j^uch knowledge, hnt the in<tt uction of the 
girls in household work, in frugal cookery, and m ^iollle^^tic management, 
appears not only essential as a part of moral training, bat necessaiy as 
filling a lamentable void in the edacation of young females among the 
poorer classes. 

" The moral training- pen'adcs evorv hour of the dav, from the period 
when the children are marched from their bedrooms to the washhouse 
in the morning, to that when they march back to their bedrooms at 
night. By the constant presence of some teacher as a companion 
during the hours of recreation, they are tanght to amuse themselves 
without mutual eneroachment ; they are trained in the practice of mutual 
forbearance and kindness* ; they are taught to respect properfy not their 
own, to avoid faults of language and manner, to treat their superiors 
with respectful confidence ; they learn to show the affection they bear 
their teachers without fear of rebuke, to approach strangers widi a 8im« 
pUdty of manner to which serviUty and audacity are alike foreign ; they 
are tramed in the practice of their religiotts duties, in a reverential ob« 
servuncr of the Sunday, and in deference to the instructions of their 
authorized religious teachers. Propriety of demeanour in their bed* 
rooms and at meals is a matter of special anxiety." — ^p. 113. 

The following extracts from the letter of instruction to the 
chi^lain at Norwood, shows the judicious care taken for their 
religious training:— 

' i iic Commissioners invite your attention to the plans of instruction, 
and moral and indostrial training, pursued under their directioa, at the 
hours not devoted to religions instruction. They are anxious that, by 
such viuts to these departments as your leisure may allow, you should 
have an opportunity of ascertaining to what subjects the attention of the 
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children is directed during the iioura of regular iuslruction ; whut are 
their sttBinments ^nerally ; what meant are adapted to rear them in 
oorrect moral habita ; and what auoeeaa attends these agencies ; in order 
tiiat yon may thus be enabled to acquire tach a knowledge of the diurnal 

donK'stic occurrences of the school, as may afford you the means of 
LriiiLMiiLi: vour pastoral hibours into constant practical relation with the 
niorui wants and susceptibilities of the children. 
' '* In ooa respect, tiia CiMiiiiiianoiiefa fed that in eataUiahmenIa ia 
which childran are aeparated from aodaty into an almost conventual se- 
clusion, some risk of failure most be encountered from a want of the 
habit of self-direction amidst temptations to folly or crime, which habit 
can onlv he fully acquired by mixing with «ocicty in which the child 
must ulLimutely be exposed to each temptations, unless precautionary 
meaanrea are diligently porsned. 

" Domeatic education Ireqnently iaila, becanae this habit haa new 
been Cmnedj and it ia to be feared thai* aa aodety is eonititvted* no 
admonitions, how careful and skilful soever they may be, can compen- 
sate for the want cf inciinB to train a child ia the avoidance and reinat* 
ance of temptations to error. 

*' To the formation of this habit of self-direction, you will find that a 
large portion of the attention of the teaehera ia given. 

*' eriods of sickness will, of course, a^rd you opportunities for im- 
pressing the minds of the children with a sense of their religious duties 
and refponsihilities, of which the Commissioners arc aware that you will 
be anxious to avail your^^elf ; am! they trust the arrnnfz^ements of the 
sick-wards will be such as will atiuid you the bcisl fucilities in this re- 
qieet." — ^p. 125. 

Those oTily who Imvc \ isitcd Norwood can form an idea of the 
air of chceiiul mdustiy >\luch pcrvacU-H the c8tabUt*hmeut. Tlie 
tailors and shoe uiuk era, tlu- iiont little cooks and laundresses, all 
singini? in parts, over t]\f ii- Avoi k, for they leam to siug from 
note and ni parts, sccni?* rather like the day-dream of some be- 
nevolent enthnaiaat^ than a contractor's establishment of chil- 
Arcn, " descended in many inatancet from generations of pan<i 
pers, bom in the worst porHens of a great city, who have wan* 
der^ about tbe country in beegary, or been tanght the art of 
petty thieving iu towns, who have Buffered privations of every 
kind; and have known neither comfort nor virtue.'* 

Wo now come to the third subject of inquiry, " the further 
improvements which may be introduced into the pauper schools^ 
and the obstacles to such further improvements." 

Tlie greatest obstacle to improvement in the way of all prac- 
tical friends of education, is the want of suitable teachers, espe«« 
ci^llly for industrial schools : — 

A pood 9choolma.«ter ought to he a man who Itiows much more 
Uum he is called upon to teach, that be may teach with intdligence and 
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with taste ; wlio i-* to live in a humble sphere, and yet to have a nn]}!c 
and elevated luind, tliat lie may preserve that dignity of sentiment and 
of deportment, without which he will never obtain the respect and cun- 
fidenee of fiunilies \ who ponesses a rare mbrtore of gCBtienoaa and firm- 
ness : for. inferior though he be in station to many individuals in the 
parisli, he ought to be the obsequioos servant of none ; a man not igno- 
rant of his rights, but thinking much more rf hi^ rltitic^ ; showing to 
all a good example, and serving* to all as a counsellor ; not given to 
change his condiition, but ^tisfied with hid situation, because it gives 
him the power of doing good ; and who has made up his mind to live 
and to die in the serviee of piimary instmctiott, which to him is the ser- 
vice of God and his fellow-creatares. To rear masters appraachiog to 
such a model is a lifHruIt task ; nnrl vet wc must succeed in it, or dse 
we have done nothing for elementary instruction." — ^p. 326. 

Such ia M. Guizof s description of what a teacher ought to 
be. Where are we to find such ? or rather, how are we to foim 
Boch, to educate, not only the 65,000 pauper children in our 
workhouses, but the cfafldren of our labonren, who also have a 
claim to an education veiy superior to any now provided for 
them. 

Ilupplly such schools and such teachers do exist. " Tlic chil- 
dren to whom Pestalozzi dovotcd his iiie were of a similar class, 
equally ignorant, perha])s equally demoralized, in consequence of 
the internal discords atteiidaut on the revolutionarv wars which 
at the time his labours commenced had left Switzerland in ruin.'' 

" The class of childrea which De Fellenbeig placed ander the diatwe 

of Vehrli at Holwyl were in like manner ptdied op on tiie roads of l£e 
canton — thcv were the outcast? of Berne. 

** Thr«e c ircur^i stances are among the motives which led us to a care- 
ful examination of the schools of industry and normal schools of the 
cantons of Switaerhmd. Hiase adioola are more or ksa under the hi- 
fluence of the lessons which Pestahnsi and De Fcflenberg have taught 
that country. They differ in some important particulars from those 
which exist in England, antl the cxpenonco of S\s it/A rland in this pecu- 
liar department of elementary iastmction appears pre-eminently worthy 
of attention/' — ^p. 204. 

^ Dr. Kay and Mr. TufbeU have iherefine devoted a oou- 

aiderablc time to \nsitine the different normal and industrial 
schools of Switzerland* They have also given considerable at- 
tention to those of France, Holland, Prussia, and Saxony. We 
will pvc some extracts from the account of one only of the 
schools they visited in Switzerland 

*' The normal sdiool at Kmitdingen is m the summer pehwe of the 
former abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lake of 
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CoMtanoe* ftboot one mile froiD the gate of tbe city. The pupils are 
sent thither from the several conunnnes of the canton* to be trained 
three yean by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 

Tlieir cx])cn«c3 »re borne in part by the commune, and pnrtlv hv the 
council of the canton. We found ninety young" men, apparent In from 
eighteen to twenty-four or twenty-six years of age, in the school. 
Vehrli welcomed us with frankness and simplicity, wtaicb at once won 
oor ccmfidence. We joined him at his frugal meal. He pointed to the 
viands» which were coarse, and i^aid, 'I am a peasant's son. I wish to 
be no other than I am, the teacher of the sons of the peasantry. You 
arc welcome to my meal ; it is coarse and homely, but it is ofiiered cor- 
dially.' 

" We sat down with him. ' Tlicse potatoes/ he said, ' are our own. 
We won them from tiie earth, and therefore we need no dainties, for 

oor appetite is ^ned by labour, and the fruit of our toil is always 
savoury.' This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all the 
pupils of the normal F-chool laboured daily some hours in a garden of 
several acres attached to the house, and that they performed all the do- 
mestic duty of the household- When we walked out with Vehrli, we 
fonnd them in the garden digging, and carrying on other garden operap 
tions, with great assiduity. Otheia were sawing wood into logs, and 
chopping it into billets in the court-yard. Some brought io sacks of 
potator" on their backs, or baskets of recently gathered veg^bles. 
Others laboured m the domestic duties of the household. 

*' After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door luboors 
terminated, and they retomed in an orderly manner, with all their im* 
^ements, to the court-yard, where* having deposited them, thrown off 
tiieir frocks, and washed, they reassembled in their respective dssa* 
rooms. 

" We sooTi followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathe- 
matics, proving that tiiey were well grounded in the elementary parts 
of that science. We saw them drawing from models fdth considersUe 
skill and precision, and heard tiiem instrocted in the laws of perspectives 
We listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction in 
the geograpliv (<f Kuropo Wo were informed thnt their instruction 
extended to llic language of the c iMton, its construction and graramar, 
and ei^pecially to the history of hwit/.eriaud; arithmetic; meui^uratiou ; 
such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable 
them to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical 
forces ; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continoal lessons 
in pedap:ogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they practii-ed 
in the neighbouring villanre school. Wc were a^' tired that their in- 
structioa in the Holy Scriptures, and other reUgious knowledge, was a 
constant subject of solicitude. 

" Tbe following extract from Vehrli's address at the 6rst examina- 
tion of the pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the 
seminary, and the attention paid there to what we believe has been too 
often neglected in this country— the education of the heart and feelings, 
as dibtinct from the cultivation of the intellect. It may appear strange 
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to English habits tu asaig-n so prominent a place iiv an educational in- 
stitution to the following |>ou2ts, but the indication here given of the 
saperior care bestowed in the formation of the character, to what ia 
given to the acquisition of knowledge, forma in our view the chief charm 
and merit in this and several other Swiss aemiroiries, and is what we 
have h\boured to impress on the in*^titution we have founded. To those 
who can enter into its spirit, the following extract will not appear tinc- 
tured witli too ^ilu^ume views: — 

" • Tlie coufi^ of life in this i?eiuiiiaj v is threefold, 
" ' 1st. — Life in the home circle, or family life. 
" * 2nd.'-Life in the school -room. 

" ' 3rd. — Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil. 

" ' I place the fiamily life first, for here the truest education is im- 
parted ; here the future teacher cnn be«t receive that cultivation of the 
character and feelings which wih iiL him to direct those, who are en- 
trusted to his care, in the ways of piety and truth. 

*' ' A wdl-arranged family dfde is the place where each member, by 
participating in the other's joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfurtunes, 
by teaching, advice, consolation, and example, is inspired with senti- 
ments of single- mindedness, of charity, of mutoal confidence, of noble 
thoughts, of hiph feelings, and of virtue. 

" * in such u circle cuu a true rc-iigious &e]i&e take the hrmei>t and the 
deepest root. Here it is that the prindptes of Christian feeling can best 
be laid, where opportanity is continually given for the exercise of afiee* 
tion and charity, which are the first virtues that should distinguish a 
teacher's mind. Here it is that kindness and earnestness can most 
fcuti'lv forj)! tiic vtmnt^ members to be o;ood and intelligent men, and 
that each is moat wiUiiig to learn and receive an impress from his fellow. 
He who ia brought up in sneh a drde, who thus recognises aU hia 
lellow-men as brothers, serves them with wOlingness whenever he caii« 
treats oU his rtast as one fiunily, loves them, and God their ftither above 
all, liow richly does such a one scatter blessings around ! What ear- 
nestness does he show in all his doings and conduct, what devotion es- 
■peciaiiy does he display in the business of a teacher ! How differently 
•fnm him does that master enter and leave his school, whose feelings ar« 
dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in imison with the 
joys of family life. 

" ' Where is such a teacher as T have described mo^t plea^nntlv occu- 
pied ? In his school amongst his c hildren, with them in the house of 
God or in the family circle, and wherever he can be giving or receiving 
instruction. A great man has expressed, perhaps too strongly, " I never 
wish to see a teadier who cannot sing." With more reason I would 
.maiutaiu, that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasures of a well-ar- 
ranged family i? wanting, and wbtt fails to recognise in it a weU-gTOUnded 
rchgiuuB influence, should never euter a school-room/ 

" As we retomed from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with V'ehrli in the court-yard by 
the shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms. 
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and the evening being tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown up, 
and we shortly afterwards heard them sing in ezoelleDt harmony. As 
soon as this song had ceased we tent a message to request another, with 
which we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools ; and 
thus, in succession, we eallcd for song after song of Nagcli, imagining 
thnt we wtTC only dircctinir them at their usual hour of instruction in 
vocal muiAic. There was a great charm in this 8im|)le but excellent har* 
mony. When we bad listened neviy an hoar, Vefarli invited ns to as- 
cend into the room where the popila were aasemUed. We followed 
him. and on entering the apartment great was our surprise to discover 
the whole school, flmint!- the period we had listened, had been cheering 
witii songs their evening cmi)lo\ iTirnt of prcliiiL'' pot.itoc.^, and cuttinc;" the 
stalks from the green vegetables aud beans which they hud gathered iu 
the garden. As we stood there tbey renewed their ehoroses till prayers 
were annonnced. Sapper had been previously taken. After prayers, 
Vehrii, walking about the apartment, conversed witb them familiarly on 
the occurrences of the day, niinirHnjr with liis conversation such friendly 
admouitiuu as sprang from the incidenti>, and then lining his hands he 
recommended them to the protection of heaven, and dismissed them to 
rest. 

'* We spent two days with great interest in diis estabKshment. Vebfil 

had ever on his lips, ' We are peasants' sons. We would not be ig'« 
norant of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge ehoold makev 
despise the simjilicitv of our lives.' 

*• We were greatly charmed in this school by the union of compa- 
ratiTely high intelleotual attainments among the scholais, with the at- 
most iimpUetty of fife, and cheerfhlnees in the hamUest menial Isboar. 
Their food was of the eoarsest character, consisting chiefly of voS^taUes. 
soups, nnd very brown bread. They rose between four and five, took 
three meals in the day, the last about siv, and retired to rest nt nine. 
They seemed happy in their lot. Such men, we felt assured, would go 
forth cheerfully to their humble village homes to spread the doctrine 
which Vehrii tsugbt of peace and contentment in vurtooas exertion ; and 
men similarly trained appeared to us best fitted for tiie labour of re* 
claiming the pauper youth of England to the virtues, and restoring them 
to the happiness of hst best*instrocted peasantry." — p. 208. 

. Tfam are some particnlart of the Dutch achoolfl well worth 
atteution^ but we must pass them over, as we are anxioui to gm 
iwme extracts ftom the account of the result of theae obiem* 
tions, the training school established by theoe gentleiiMni on 

their return. We cannot however, deny onrsclvcs the pleasnre 
ef extracting a short notice of the labours of some of mir Ca- 
tholic Icllow Christians, as we, in common with many others, 
have believed that form of Christianity less favourable than 
others to this peculiai" field of cluinty : — 

" Tlic philanthropy of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who 
devote their lives a cheerful sacrifice to the education of the poorer 
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classes of Fmnce, can be imdcratood best by tho?c who have visited their 
noviciute and schools nt Pari^. From such persons we expert ncqnies- 
cencc whcii we say, thut tUcir example of Christxaa ;a;al la wyrthy ot the 
imitation of Protestants. Three of the brothers of this order are main- 
tuned for a sum which is barely the stipend of one teacher of a school of 
tnutual instruction in Paris. Their schools are unquestionably the best 
at Paris. Their manners are simple* affectionate, atu! sincere. The 
children are singularly attached to them. How could it be otherwise, 
when they perceivethat these good men have no other reward on earth 
iortbelr manifold labours than that of an approving consdeooe ? 

" The of the Ncmeiate is one of considerable austerity. They 

rise at four. They spend an hoar in private dev* tion, which is followed 
bv two hours of religious exercise? in th( ir chapel. They breakfast 
soon alterwards, and are in the day schools of Paris at nine. Tliey dine 
about noon, and continue their attention to the schools till five. They 
•np at six, and then many of them are employed in evening schools for ^ 
the adolts from seven to nine, or from eight to ten, when, titer prayers. ' 
they immediately retire to rest. 

" No one can enter the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine without feeling instinctivtlv that he is witnessing a remarkable ex? 
ample of the development of Clinstian charity. 

" With such motives should the teachers of elementary schools, and 
e8peeia])y those who are called to the ardnons dntiea of training pauper 
children, go forth to their work. The patii of the teacher is strewn 
with disappointments, if he commence with n mercenary spirit. It is 
full of encouragement, if he he in'^pired with the spirit of Chrisitian 
charity. No skill can compensate adequately for the absence of a per- 
vading religious influence on the chax^ter and conduct of the schooU 
master." 

As there seemed no immediate prospect of Govenuneiit esta* 

l)lisliing any school giving the desirable trainings Dr. Kay and 
Mr. TiifnellsaT^we "thought that as a last resort we should not 
incur the charge of presumption, if, in private and unaided, we en^* 
deavonrcd to work out tlie first stop<^ of the establishment of an 
institutiuii Ibr the training of teachers, which we hoped might 
aftenvards be eutriLsted to abler hands. We determined there- 
fore to (h \()tc a certain portion of our own means to this object, 
believing tliat when the scheme of the institution wius sufficiently 
mature to enable ns to speak of results rather than of anticipa^ 
tions, the well-being of 50,000 pauper children would plead ita 
own cause with the Government ana the public, so as to seeoxe 
the future prosperity of the establishment. We were led to 
select premises at Battersea, chiefly on account of the very frank 
and cordial welcome with which the suggestion of our plans was 
received by the Hon. and Rev. Robert £den, the vicar of Bat- 
tersea. Mr. Kden ofi'ered the use of his village schools in aid 
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of the training schuul, the sphere iu which the pupils might 
obtain a practical acqiiauitance with the art of instruction. He 
also undertook to sapenntend the training school in all that re- 
lated to religion.'' 

They intend having boys honnd from fourteen to twenty-one, 
that they shall receive instruction in Battcrsca training school 
at least three years; then be employed at least three hours 
a-dny in the village school for two years, and tlic rcmaindrr of 
tlirir time act as asisistant-teachers under good masters in some 
of the pauprr schools of industry. They liavc twenty-four of 
these pupils now in the school, selected chietiy from orphans in 
the Norwood establishment. They have, besides these, nine 
young men training for the schools of personal friends. 

" The subjects of instruction were divided, ia the fir*t instance, into 
* two departiucuU*. which will he described in this Report ; and over each 
of these departments a tutor was placed. Mr. Home arrived at the 
opeuiog of the school, and Mr. Tate on the 22nd of March 1840. 

" Tbe domestic arrangements were conducted with great stmplicityi 
because it was desirable that the pupils should be prepared for a life of 
self-deninl. A sphere of great usefulness might require the labours of a 
man ready to live anionLr tli ; peasantry on their own level — to mingle 
with them in their habitations — to partake their frugal or even coarse 
meals — and to aeem their equal only, though their initraetor and guide* 
It was desirable, therefore, that the diet STOuld lie as frugal as was con- 
sistent with coDStant activity of mind, and some hours of steady and 
vigorous lahoor, and that it sboold not pamper tbe appetite by iti qoality 
or its variety. 

" A schoolmaster might settle in a situation m which a schuol-housc 
only was provided. Pnidence might dictate that he should not marry, • 
and then his domestic comfort wovJd depend on himself. 

" No servants, therefore, were provided, with the exception of a ma* 
tron, who acted as cook. The whole household- work was committed to 
tlie charge of the l)oys and ymin[!: men; and for this purpose the duties 
of each were appointed every fortnight, in order that tliey might be 
equally shared by all. The young men above twenty years of age did 
not aid in the soooring of the floors and stairs, nor dean the ahoea» 
grates* and yards, nor assist in tbe serving and waiting at meals, the 
preparation of vegetables and other garden-stuflf for the cook. But the 
making of beds and all other domestic duty was a common lots and tbe 
young men acted as buperintendents of the other work. 

" Tliis was performed with cheerfulness, though it was some time bc- 
£>re the requisite skill was attained *, and perfect order and doinlinesa 
have been foand among the habits moat diffictdt to secure. The pnpib 
and students were carefully informed, that these arrsngements were 
intended to prepnre them for the discharge of serious duties in a 
humble sphere, and to nerve their minds for tbe trials and vicissitudes of 
Ufe. 
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"Hie mwlerB partook the fame diet as tbe pnpib, sitting In the centre 
of the room, and anisting In the carving. They enooaraged fiuoiliar 

conversation (nvokling the extrem(»fl of levity or seriou'snces) nt the 
meals, but on equal terms with their echoIuTB, ivith the exception only 
of the re&pect iovolaDtanly paid them. 

*' After a ahort tune a cow waa bought, and committed to the charge 
of one of the elder boya. Three pigs were afterwarda added to the 
stock, then three goats, and subsequently poultry and a second cow. 
Thc^e nnimals were all fed and tendec], nnd the cows were daily milked, 
by the pupil teachers. It seemed important that they should h ;ii n to 
tend animalii with care and gentleness ; that they should understand the 
habits and the mode of managing these particular animals, because the 
schoolmaster in a mral parish (Sten baa a common or foreat-right of 
pasture for his cow, and a forest-run for hiapigor goat, and might thus, 
with a little skill, be provided with the means of healthful occupation In 
bis hours of leisure, and of providing for the comfort of his family. 

** Moreover, such employments were deemed important, as giving the 
pupils, by actual experience, some knowledge of a peasant's life, and 
therefore truer and closer sympathy with his lot. They would be aUe 
to render their teaching instmctive, by adapting it to the actual condt* 
tion and associations of those to whom it would be addressed. They would 
be in less danger of despising the labourer's daily toil in comparison 
with intellectual pursuits, and of being led by their own attainments to 
form a false estimate of their position in relation to the class to which 
they bdonged, and which fhey were destmed to instmct. The teacher 
of the peasant's child occupies, as it were, the Other's place, in tlm 
performance of duties from which the father is separated by his daily 
tdil, aiul unhappily at present by his want of knowledge and skill. But 
tiie --cIk* ilnuij-ter out^ht to be prepared in thought and feeling to do the 
peasant- iuthcr's duty, by iiuviug sentiments in common witli him, and 
among these an honest mide in the labour of his hands, in bis strength, 
his manual skill, his robust health, and the manly vigoar of his body 
and mind." — ^p* 214. 

V,'v recommend the following remarks to the careful conside- 
ratiuu of all engaged in couductiug schools for the labouring 
classes. 

" Tlic knowledge of the marching exercise is very useful in enabling 
a teacher to secure precision and order in the movements of the cln?«ef' 
or of his entire s»chool, and to pay a due regard to the carriage of each 
child. A slouching gait is at least a sign of vulgarity, if it be not a 
proof of careless habits— of an inattention to the decencies and pro- 
prieties of life, whi( II \n other matters occanon discomfort in the la- 
hoorer's household. Habits of cleanliness, punctuality, and promptitude 
arc not very compatible with indn!cnre, nnr with that careless lounging, 
which frequently squanders not only tiie labourer's time, but his means, 
and leads his awkward steps to the village tavern. In giving the child 
an erect and manly gait, a firm and r^^dar step, precision and rapidity 
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in liis movfiiMiKkVi pijiHii|ititQ^ in ol>odioiiC6 to coiDiDftiidi« wsA ptfti€Sii<* 

haAf neatness in his uppurdl and person, we are insensibly laying the 
foundation of moral habits, most intimately connected with the pen^oTial 
comfort and the happine*-? of the fntiirr labourer's family. We are 
givinj^ a practical monil Ic sslhi, pcrhajis more powerful than the precepts 
which 01*6 inculcated by wurdb. Thuse who are accustomed to the ma- 
nagement of large achools know of hour nnich importance tocik Icsmos 
am to the estaUShment of that order and qmet which b the character- 
istic of the Dutch adiools, and which ii eaaential to great success in large 
schools. A notion is prevalent in some of our English schools th tt a ron- 
sitlcrable noise is unavoidable, and some teachers are understood to re- 
gard the noise aa so favourable a sign ot the activity of the school, as 
even to aaiert. that the greater the noiae the greater the intellectiial 
progreaa of the achohna. The inteUectnal activity of the heat Dutch 
aehoola ia quite as great as that of any school in this country, and their 
nverni^e merit is exceedingly greater than that of the town schools of 
iingiaiui ; but a visitor seldom finds in a school of 700 children more 
than twelve persons speaking in the room at the same time, and those 
twelve persons are each spealung in a natural tone, and are distinctly 
heard. Sneh reaolts do not depend aolely or chiefly on the discipline of 
the drill-master, but they arise, in fact» from the minute attention to all 
the details of tlic school organization which secures the greatest amount 
of attention from the pupU, with the least amount of disturbance to his 
fellows. In the result, however, attention to the posture and to the 
movements of the children is by no means an unimportant element."— 
p. 212. 

That nolluDg might be wanting to the aoccess of the under- 
taking that care could supply, Br. Kay resides in the esta^ 
blishment. Occasionally he has " accompanied them in long 
\valking excorsious into the country^ in which they spent the 
"wliole flny in visiting some distant scliool or rcmarkfible building 
connected with liistorical associations, or some scone replete 
with other forms of instruction. In those excursious their 
habits of observation were cultivated, their attention was di- 
rected to what was most remjti'kable, and to such facts and ob- 
jects as might have escaped observation irom their comparative 
obacmty. Their stiength was taxed by t^e length of ilie ex- 
<nundon, as fiur as was deemed prudent; and after their retnm 
home tl^y were requested to write an account of what they 
had seen, in order to afford evidence of the nature of the im- 
pressions which the excorsion had produced." — p. 209. 

We cannot resist extracting a part of their sketch of the 
school as a honsehold* 

** The period which has elaj^d since the school was assembled is 
moofa too brief to enable as iuUy to realize our conception of such a 
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honuchold among yooDg penoot, to the majority of whom tbe iuitaUe 

example had perhaps nvwr been presented. 

" Tlic most obvious truth lay at the threshold — a family can only 
subsist liarmoniously by mutual love» confidence, and respect. We did 
not seek to put the tutors into situatioiiB of inaccessible authority, but 
to place them in the parental seat, to receive the willing respect and 
obedience of their pupils, and to act as the elder brothers of the yomi^ 
men. The residence of one of us for a certain period, in near connec* 
tion with them, appeared necessary to ^ve that tone to the familiar in- 
tercourse which would enable the tutors to conduct the instruction, and 
to maintain the discipline, so as to be at once the incudb aud guides 
of thdr efaaige. 

" It was desirable that the tutors should rende in the hooae. They 

rose at the same hours with the scholars (except when prevented by 
sickness), and superintended more or less the general routine. Since 
the number*? have become greater, and the duties more laborious, it has 
b^en found necessary that the superintendence of the periods of labour 
ahonld be committed to each totor alternately. They have set the ex« 
ample in working, lireqaently giving asiiatanoe in the seveieat laboor, or 
that which was JeaM attrsctive. 

" In the autumn, some extensive alterations of the premises were to a 
large extent effected by the assistance of the entire s»cbool. Tlie tutors 
not only superintended but lussisted in the work. Mr. Tute contributed 
hia mechanical knowledge, and Mr. Hone assisted in the ezecatton of 
the detaib. In the cheeffol Industry disphtyed on this and on other 
similar occasions we have witnessed with satisfaction one of the best 
fruits of the discij)line of the school. The conceit of the pedagOG:«e is 
not likely to arise among either students or masters who cheerfully 
handle the trowel, the saw, or carry mortar in a hod to the top of the 
building ; soch slmpBci^ of life is not very consistent with tw vanity 
which oecasians insincerity. But freedom from this vice is essential to 
that harmonious intereliange of kind offices and mntnal respect which 
we were anxious to presen o. 

"The diet of the hon-.iiuld is simple. The fruits and vegetables of 
the garden afford the duef variety without luxury. The teachers sit in 
the midit of their scholaia* Tlie familiar intsroomrse of the meda ia 
intended to be a meana of cultivating kln<% affections, and of insaring 
that the example of the master shall insensibly form tiie halnta of the 
scholar. Every day confirms the growing inportanoe of these arnnige- 
ments. 

*' It has been an object of especial care that the morning and evening 
prayers should be conducted with solemnity. 
" Hie reports of the anperintendenta are pieaenfed to Dr. Kay imme- 

mediately after momiog prayers. The record is read in the presence of 

the school, and any appeal against the entry heard. At thi? period the 
relation which the entire discipline holds to the future pursuits of the 
pupils is from time to time made familiar to them by simple espositions 
of the principles by which it is regulated. 
** The superiotaidents are climen from among tlMaa stodents who 
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appeftr to postesa tiie requisite qualifications. We tbmi poBsess ao on- 

cxceptionJiblc mcnns of clistitTfrTiishincr ^vlth offirr? of trust those in whom 
we can place most contidencp, ntul of preparing' them for the discharge 
of their future duties by accuj^toming them to a mild vigilance, to fide- 
lity, impartiality, and firmness. On the other hand, the rest of the 
pupils learn sabordination to thoee who, on aoeonnt of these qnalifica* 
tions* exercise a limited degree of control over them, and are thus pre- 
pared to occupy subordinate positions if it be found neoessarf that they 
should be employed as assistants." — ^p. 222. 

For the particular subjects and courses of instruction in the 
last year^ and those which were contemplated for the present one, 
we must refer to the report itself. There are very full accounts 
also of examinations testing the progress of the pupils in their 
various pursuits. To one line of instruction, however, wc must 
be allowed to devote a few words. It is true '* that among the 
labouring classes no habit is more essential to virtuotis conduct 
than that of steady persevering Isibour." It is a not less impor- 
tant truth that " labour which brings the sweat upon the brows 
requires relaxation, and the child should therefore learn to re- 
pose from toil among innocent enjoyments, and to avoid those 
▼idous indulgences which waste the labourer's strength, rob hia 
house of comfort, and must sooner or later be the source of 
sorrow. There is a dignity in the lot of man in cmry sphere, 
if it be not cast away. The honour and the joy of succeBsful toil 
should fill the labourer's songs in his hour of repose." 

That dignity is closely connected with a man's employment 
of liis leisure. How grievously, how entirely is it oitcn cast 
awayl The child should learn those tastes aud pursuits wliich 
are not merely innocent but improving and elevating. We 
greatly rejoice in the music and drawing, and espcciidlv in the 
proposed " course of reading in English Hterature, by which tiie 
taste may be refined by an acquaintance with the best modda 
of style, and with those authors whose works have ezerdsed the 
most benefidsl inflnence on the mind of this nation/' 

Though no account has been extracted of the provision for 
religious instruction, it has not been overlooked, either in the 
plans, or in the specimens given of the examinations. Butthegr 
shall give their own views of their aims. 

*' The formation of character is always kept in mind aa the great aim 
of Vacation. The intelligence is enlightened, in order that it may inform 

the conscience, and that the conscience, looking forth through tliis in- 
tellii^cnce. may behold a wider sphere of duty, and have at its command 
a greater capacity ior action. The capacity for action is determined by 
the cultivation of habits appropriate to the duties of the station which 
the child must oecnpy. 
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• From rdigion man learns that all the artificial distinctions ot tsocicty 
•re m notluDg before that God who scarchcth the heart. Religion 
therefore raiees the laboturer to the highest dignity of baman ezisteiioe, 
the knowledge of the will and the enjoyment of the favoarof God. Ia» 
stnicted by religion, the labourer knows how in daily toil he fulfils the 
daties antl satisfies the moral and natural necessities of his existenee» 
while the outward garb of mortality is gradually wearing off* and the 
spirit preparing for emancipation. 

** An edncatioii guided by the principles described in this brief sketch, 
qipears to us appropriate to the preparation of the oatcsst and orphan 
cbatei for the great woriL of a Christian'a life." 

The expense of this admirable experiment has been borne by 
Dr. Kay and Mr, Tufnell, with the exception of the payments 
made for sonic of the students, and the unsolicited aid of three 
or four personal friends. The expenaca of 1 H 10 
Those for 1841 they esiluuated as likely to amount to at least 
£2,000. 

" We are prepared to sustain this «zpeDse> if it be necessary that the 

trnininjr f^chool s*hould be cnrriofl tbrriu^'b aiiothcr stnj»'e of its develop- 
ment before it deserves the public contidencc. In fact, wc consider our- 
,aelves bound to do so sliould we obtain no assistance, as we have entered 
into engagements with the pupils which we most fulfil et whatever coat 
to ourselves." 

We hid them God-speed in their very spirited Jind admirable 
uudertak.in«^. The New Poor Law has been called iuird and un- 
feelin'T, — we refer to nuiny passages extracted, and ask when 
the old Poor Law, with its demoralizing: indnlgcnccs for adnlts, 
its equally demoralizing privations and hardships for llic young, 
called forth in any of its officers such a spirit of active love, of 
.jodidoos enterprising philanthropy, as breathes through the 
volume before ua. 

But this is all Ibr the young : education docs not end with 
youti^ ; and as we ourselves are no longer young, we have read 
with peculiar sympathy some incidental notices of means of im- 
prm oment for adnlts. The pleasures of scieneo, literature, and 
taste, arc not only elevatini; but cheap pleasures. How ni?iny 

fcucrations would the nnllion saved last yeiu** from spirits in 
reland supply with lyccums, libraries, public gardens, &c. ? 
Mechanics* Institutes and cheap scicntitic pubUcatious have 
attested for some years the prevailing conviction of the desirable- 



* The excite of spirh^ in In land was deficient l;i:^t year £500,000. The •ttm 
Mved to the coii-siiiiit rt ot Mrhiskt-y n\\Xi\ lutve been at leut double that. 
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ness of cultivating scientific pursuits amone the labouring 
clawei. Bat wiu it quite reasonable to en>ect ^ Uiat what fonnea 
the severer studies m the more eultiTated, should be the relax- 
ation of the less developed intellect f The disoovefy seems at 

last to be made, that we must not expect so much more from 
the ignorant than we do from the informed ; that poetry, and 
even fiction, must be publislied cheap, if wc expect books to 
supersede the dram-shop, and that social pleasures, drawing and 
singing classes, will draw many from the alehouse^ to whom 
Mechanics' Institutes, and publications of Useful Knowleclti;o 
offer no attractioua. The importance of providing such recrea- 
tions is stated by several employers in the evidence at the com- 
mencement of tins volume, and the conviction has been acted 
on by several la^ mannfiictuxers Ibr some yean. Plav*gronnds 
have been provided, furnished with qnmts, swings, les graces^ 
&c. ; music classes have been encouraged ; the operatives have 
saved their money and time from the alehouse to pay for mvsi- 
cal instruments and music lessons ; and we know more than one 
band wlio have paid for their instruments above £40. Tea- 
parties liave been given in Inrp^c school-rooms : sometimes to 
listeii to music and reading aloud; at others they have been left 
free to amuse themselves. The women liave brought their work, 
the young people amused themselves with dissected ma^s, 
apelikins, draughts, chess, riddles, magical lanterns, muau^ 
prints, 6c, : while their employers or the directors of the even- 
ing mixed with them on the terms of host and gnest ; dieap 
concerts have been given at the Lyceums, where the music has 
been excellent, and the performance respectable. We under- 
stand that the music classes of Mr. Hullah at Exeter Hall are 
beeoming numerous and crowded. We arc not riwnre in what 
the pccuUarity of his mctiiud coTisists. The commissioners seem 
to consider it an important improvement, and the committee of 
council are preparing tablets and instructions. 

*' We have assisted iu the developmcot of this method, being con- 
vinced that it may tend to elevate the cimnuster of our elementary 
schoob, and that it may be of great use throaghout the country in 
restoring many of our best old English melodies to their popularity, 
and in improvino- the character of our vncnl music in village churches, 
through the medium of the parochial schoolmaster and his pupils. 

" Those who desire further proof of the iraportance of the method of 
Wilhem shoold visit the Dormal school at Versailles, various day- 
schools at Paris, and especially the great ssaemblages of the working 
dassee, which occur almost every evening in Paris, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction in vocal mosic. The most remarkable of these 
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probably is at the Halle-aux-Draps, where from three hundred to five 
linndred artaaant are almost every evening instracted, from eight to nine 
o'doek, in vocal moaic, M. Hubert, a pupil of Wilbem, condacta tbia 
, great anemblf . by the method of mutual iustraction, with singular skill 
and precision. We know scarcely any thing' more impresaive than the 
swell of these in;mly voices when they unite in chorus. 

" If the mu»ic of Handel and liaydu were better kuowo by the pro- 
fcaiora of music at Paris, assuredly this would be the place in which to 
display ita most remarkable eflfecta. Even In tiie singing of WUhem'a 
aoUeggioa in harmony, or of the scale vbl harmony, such a vdnme of 
aound was ponrefl forth, that the effects were very impressive. 

" A moth oil whicli has succeeded in attracting thousands of artisans 
in Paris from low cabarets and miserable gambling-houses to the study 
of a science, and the practice of a captivating art, deserves the atten- 
tion of the public. Mr. Hiillah» in adapting & niethod of Wilhem to 
En^iah tastes and babita, haa both simplified and refined it. He has, 
moreover, adapted to it a considerable number of old English melodies, 
of p^reat richness and chnracter, which were fast passing into oblivion, 
and which may be restored to the place they once held in the atiectious 
of the people, being now allied with words expressive of the joys and 
bopea of a labourer^a life, and of the tme aooroea of its dignity and hap- 
pineaa." 

We quite agree in the value placed on the at (|inrement of 
drawing. Some impro\ coienta in the art of tearliin^^ it, parti- 
cularly those of M. Diipiiis, we hope may he introduced Jiere, 
and that ere long we may have evening schools, resemhling 
those of the Brothers of Christian Doctrine at Paris, with an ac- 
count of which we'wiH doae oitr cxtncta firam this Tcry dieerw 
XD% and interesting volome. 

'* Last Midsummer, In some of the evening^ schools of the Brothers of 
the Christian Dtjctrine, clasi.es of workmen were questioned as to their 
emplovntciits. One was an ebtnwte, another a founder, another a 
clockmakcr, another a paperbanger, another an upholsterer ; and each 
was asked his hours of labour, and hia motives for attendance, A amgk 
exam]de may serve as a type. A man, without his coat, whose moaea- 
lar arms were bared by rolling his shirt sleeves up to his shoulders, and 
who, though well washed and clean, wore the marks of toil on his white 
horny hand«, was sitting with an admirable copy in cruyou of La Donna 
della Se^iola before him, which he had nearly completed. He was a 
man about forty-five years of age. He said he had risen at five, and 
had been at work from six o'clock in the morning, until seven o'clock 
in the evening, with brief intervals for meals ; and he had entered the 
morning clu'^^ at c\^ht o'clock to remain there till ten. He had jiloa- 
sure, he said, m d rawing, and that a knowledge of the art greatly im- 
proved his skill and taste in masonry. He turned round with a good- 
humoured sn^e, and added, he codld live better on less wages than an 

2m2 
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Eu^ttdiMHif bsraoM lut dnming ooit Imi Ibm tluQi bcw* Sqim ^ms- 
• 8Mid working men iCIeDd tilt ■dnk ichoob every evening in Paris. «nI 
Um dnnriii^ classes comprise great niraibera whose skill wobM owMiam 

muoh Retofi)«lmient in this country. The most difficult engravings of 
the paiutmg^s of the Italian ma.<tcr» are copied in crayon with remark- 
able skill and accuracy. Complex and exquisitely mmutc architectural 
detaib, tm^t lor example, as perspective views of the Doono et If ilan, 
or the esthednds at Roaeh or Cologne, are drawn in pen and nk, with 
singular fidelity. Some were drawing from plaster casts and other 
models. We found such adult <ichool9 in manv of the chief towns of 
France. "Diese schools arc the sources of the taste and skiii in the de- 
corative arts, u)d in all manofttctnres of which taste is a prominent 
element, and whidi hstfo made the designs for the caMco printers, the 
silk and ribba» hxims, the fiapers* &c. of Fianoeb so si^criar hi 
taste to those of this count^, notwithstanding the sn per hw f i ly of ear 
manufactories in mechanical combination?'. 

*' These considerations lead us to account drawing &n in^portaat de* 
partment of elementary education. 

** The improvemrat of our ma^inery for agricoltnre and mann&c« 
tores wQidd he in no sanO degree fiualitoted, if the art of drawing were 
a common acquirement among our artisans. Invention is chedked hjr 
the want of skill in communicating the conception of the inventor, hy 
drnwinc:?*, of all tlic details of his combination. The manufacturers of 
Lmicai*hire are well aware how ditficult it is, from the neglect of the 
vts of design among the labourers of this country, to procure any skilled 
dndlsmen to des ign lor the oellon or silk mamfiictarer. The ek^siion 
of the national taste in art can only be procured by the constant culti- 
vation of the mind in relation to the beautiful in form and colour, by 
familinrizing the eye with the best models, the works of great arti«t«, 
and beautiful natural objects. Skill in drawing' from nature results 
from a careful progress through a well-analyzed series of models. The 
interests of commerce are so intimstdy connected widi the iisnlts to ha 
ohiained by this brsnchi of elementan^- education, that there is littie 
chance that it will moch longer safe tlie grievous DUg^eet it has hithorto 
ezpeii^aced*" 

We cannot bnt believe, that a means of amusement which we 

have heard suggested, though we are not aware of its adoption 
any ^vlici c, might prove a powerful rival to the alehouse, with 
the uumbers whose scholarship is too impc ifcc t, and whose in- 
tellect is too little developed to render its exercise a pleasure, 
except with every aid and stimulus. Tlic cheap theatres, per- 
haps the only intellectual attraction to tiiis class, are at present 
woook vke. But would not a good reader, though not ap- 
pealing by scenery to the eje^ have a aimilav^ though lesa power- 
ntl: charm ? From our best works of Eietion and Boetey, firon 
History, Biogsaphy, and Travels, scenes of stirring inlereaty 
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examples of heroic and of gentle virtue^ facts in science and in 
natural history, might be selected, which, while they aroused 
the attentkm and intemt of the most stnpid, would inibnn the 
intellect^ raiae the moral standard, and refine the taste of the 
mat enlighten^ among the heareia; and those whose days 
vare necessarily passed among the vulgar and the worldly, might 
spend their evenings in contemplating and iQ^lDpathiiing wither- 
MDples of all that k graat and genenNis. 



SONNET. 

The cvcnincr freeze now ri«iInG^ from the wc^t 

With ri})|)liag »ound ewccpa through the u:<pcii leaves^ 

Plays itud the gathered oom-fiel<U' goklen sbeaves. 

And gently lociu the sedge-biid m btr nest; 

Now OS it Ughtly skims the Uue waves* breast 

A iOBg of noornM melody it weaves. 

Then gjg-hing' sinks away — no more it grierea-*- 

lt& own wild muaic sooUiing it to rest ! 

Let me, sweet spirit of the soft night-wind. 

With thee sweet oonnsel hold. Like tiiee doth thought 

Over the beeatifbl, lair earth depart. 

The bright and precious in its course to find. 

And with all-loving a?pirnfion«' frnn'rht, 

Retams to bless the pore anil pcacdul heart. 
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AftT. VI.— THE FIVE POINTS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

It is at all times diflficiilt, even for tlie wisest, to describe aright 
the tendencies of the n*rp in which they live, and Iny down its 
bearings on the great chart of human affairs. Our own sensa- 
tions can give us no notice, whither we are going : and the infi- 
nite life-stream on which wc ride, restless as it is with the sur- 
face-waves of iiiiiumerable events, reports uoLiiing of the mighty- 
current that sweeps us on, except by faint and silent intiniatioiis 
legible only to tiie akilled interpreter of heaven. Itia something 
however to have tiie Mmg thai we are moving, and to be awake 
snd looking out : and perhaps there never was a period in which 
this oonsciousness was more diffbsed throughout society than in 
onr own. No one can look up and around at the religions and 
f?ocial phenomena of Christendom, without the persuasion, that 
we arc cntonng a new hemisphere of the world's historv ; — a 
persuasion corroborated even by those who disclaim it, and who 
insist oil steering still by Hsrhts of tradition now sinkiiis^ into the 
mists of the receding horizuu. ^\ licrever we turn om* e^ c, wc 
discover some symptom of an impending revolution in the forms 
of Christian fidth. The gross materialinn and absolute unbelief 
diffbsed for the first time among vast masses of our population ; 
the fast-spreading (and, as it appears to us^ morbid) dislike to 
look steadily at anything miraculous, the extensive renuncia- 
tion, even among the religious classes on thecontiiuMit, of histori- 
cal ChristinTiity ; the schisms and ever new peculiarities which arc 
weakening iili sects, and, like seedlings of the Reformation, are 
obscuring the species, by niultiplyin«jj the varieties, of opinion; 
the revi\ ed controversies,— jiciietrating all the *jreat political qnes- 
tiouH of the age, — between the ecclesiastical and civil powers, arc 
not the only indications of approaching theological change. That 
Tcry conservatism and recoil upon the hi(^ &ctrine of an elder 
time, which is manifest in eveiy section of the Christian worid, 
is a confession by contrast of the same thing. For, opinion does 
not turn round and retreat into the past, till it has lost its na- 
tural shelter in the present, and dreads some merciless storm in 
the fntur(\ The outward streufrth which the older churches of 
our country seem to be acquiring, arises from the rallying of 
alarm and the herding together of trembling sympathies : and 
though fear may unite men against external assaults upon insti- 
tutions, it cannot stop the decay of inward doubt. It would 
seem as if Christianity was threatened by the mental activity, 
which it has itself created : as if the intellectual weiq^ns whidi 
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bare been forged and tempered by its skill were treacberousljr 
tttimedagaiiiat its life. It la tbIh however to strike a power that u 
immortal: notluiig wiUfett but the bodily finrm cast for a season 
around the imperishable spirit. Protestantism^ with aU its 
blessings, has after all greatly disfigured CSiristianity, by oon* 
structing it into a rigid metaphysical form, and setting it np on 
a narrow pedf^stnl of nntiquarian proof; — by destroyins: its infinite 
character througli definitions, and developing it dogmatically 
ratlipr than spiritually; — by treating it, not as an ideal glory 
around the life of man, but ;i lotrical incisiuii uito the psychology 
of God. Tlie wreck of systems framed under this false concep- 
tion^ will bnt leave the pure spirit of our religion iu the enjoy- 
ment of a more saered homage :-»you may dm the image, but 
yoa cannot touch the god. In the following remarks we shidl seek 
to make tJiis evident ; — ^to show what prindplea of leUgion in 
general, and of Christianity in particular, may be pronounced 
safe from the shocks of doubt. In times of consternation and 
nncertninty, it behoves each one to lookwitliin him for the heart 
of courage, and around him for the plncc of shelter, rrnd to single 
out, amid countless points of danger, some refuge immutable and 
eternal. With this view, we propose to trace an outline of 
Christian truths which we consider secure and durable as our 
very nature ; — a chain of granite points rising, like the rock of 
ages, above the shifting seas of human ogpinion. In doing so^ 
we shall he simply delineating Unitarian Christianity, aooording 
to our conception of it expounding it, not as a barren negation^ 
but as a scheme of positive religion ; exhibiting both its charac- 
teristic faiths, and something of modes of thought by which they 
are readied. 

I. In tin; first place, we have faith in the Moral Perceptions of 
Man. The conscience with which he is endowed enables him to 
appreciate the distinction between right find wron^ ; to under- 
stand the meaning of * ought* and 'ought mi / to love and revere 
whatever is great and excellent in character, to abhor the mean 
and base ; and to feel that in the contrast between these we 
have the highest order of differences by which mind can be se- 
' paiated from mind. And on this consciousn^s, — the basis of 
our whole responsible existence, — no suspicion is to be cast : no 
lamentation over its fallibility, no hint of possible delusion^ is 
to pa?^s unrcbukcd : it i« worthy of nh«<olute reliance as the aU* 
thoritative oracle of our nature, supreme over ail its lacuitieH, — . 
entitled to use sense, memon% understanding, to register it^ de- 
crees, without a moment's liccuce to disput45 them. That jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth are good and venerable, is no matter of 
doubtful opinion^ in which pcradventure an error may be hid ; — 
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ia not cffiQp h tiuiff. of oei'Uuu inferenoB^ veoonmoiidod to tto 
Vjr liw ferae cf moence ; — not an empirical jndgment, d9- 
pending on tine p k ae n i a blencig ti tlieie qualities^ and oqpable 
of refmal, if, under aome tyrant airay, tiiey were to be rcnderecl 

miserable. The approval which we award to them is qnite dis- 
tinct from assent to a scientific probability : the excellence 
which wc aacrii)u to them is not identical witli their happiness, 
but altoj^her transcends this, precedes it, and survives it ; the 
obligation they lay upon us is not the couhcqucnce of po&itiFe 
law, human or divine, or in any way the creature of superior will ; 
for, ell free*wiU mnat itself possess a moral quality, — can never 
stir tritlrant exennang it, — and cannot therefore give rise to tbat 
wKich is a prior oonditkii of its own activity. jAjodif (to pnrsae 
tlie thought sng^asted above) we could be snatched acway to some 
distant woiid^ — some out-provinoe of the nniren^ abandoned by 
God's blessed sway to the absolutism of demons, — where selfish* 
nnd sensuality, and hate and falsehood, were protected and 
enjoined by public law, it is clcjir that, by such emigration, onr 
interests only, and not our duties, would Ijc reversed j and that ta 
rebel and perish were nobler than to eoinidy and live. The dis- 
ceruiuciit ot moral distinctions then belongs to the very highest 
order of certainties : it has its seat in our deepest reason, among 
the primitive strata of tfaongbt, on which the depositaona m 
knowledge, and the acenmnliStions of judgment, and l^e snitee 
growths of opinion, all repose. As experience in the past has not 
taught it, experience in the future cannot mteach it. The differ- 
ence between good and evil we cannot conceive to be merely rela- 
tive, nnd incidental to our point of view, — variable with the locality 
arui tlie class in which a being happens to rest, — an optical caprice 
of the atmosphere in which we live ; — but rather a property of 
the very light itself, found every where out of the region of ab- 
solute night; or, at least, a natural impression, belonging to that 
perceptive eye of the soul, through which alone we can look out, 
as through a glass, upon all beings and all worlih; and if mj 
one will say that the §|lass ia cokiured, it is, at all events, tiw 
tint of nature, shed on it by the inefiTaceable art of the Cr^Ktor* 
The modes in which wc think of moral qualities are not tecccs- 
trial peculiarities of idea, like foreign prejudicea : the terma in 
which we speak of them are not untranslatable provincial idioms, 
— vulgarities of our planetary dialect ; but are familiar, like the 
symbols of a divine science, to every tribe of souls, belonging to 
tlie languji!re of the iwiverse, and standing defined in the voca- 
bulary of (jrod. The laws of right arc more necessarily universal 
than the physical laws of force ; and if the same agency of gravi- 
tation that governs the rain-drop dotennines tho evolutiona of 
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the Bkjf and the Prineipim of Newton iranld be no lew intelligible 
and true on the ring of Saturn than in the libnrieeof thii wth» 
— ^yet more certain is it, that the inrindples of motal excellence, 
tnW expounded finr the smallest sphero of responsibilify, hdd 
good, hy mere extension, for the largest, and that those senti- 
ments of coTiscicnce whicli may e order and beauty to the life 
of ti child, coiihtituli; the blcssi!(bic;i3 of Immortals, and ]Tcnctrutc 
the adininistratiori of God. This is what we intend, when wc 
insist on implicit faitli iu the moral perceptions of man. They 
are to be assumed by us as the fixed station, the grand heliocen- 
tric position, whence onr sorrey of the spiritual nniverse must 
be nade^ and our t^rstein of religion eonstmcted* Whatever 
else may move, here, as in creation's centre of gravity, we take 
onr everlasting stand. Whatever else be doubtfid, these are to 
be simply traced. The fnoe of certainty by which nature and 
God give them to the conscience exceeds any by which, cither 
through the understanding or tliroir^^}! external snpernntnrnl 
communication, they miglit sca/i to be drawn nway. No reve- 
lation could persuade me that what I revere as just, and good, 
and holy, is not venerable, m\x more than it could convince mo 
that the midnight heavens arc not sublime. 

There is nothing to move us from this position^ in the objec- 
tion, that different men have diflbrent idott of right and wrong, 
and that the heroic deeds of one latitnde are regarded as t£s 
crimes of another. This moral discr^ancy is, in the first place, 
infinitely small in proportion to the moru agreement of man- 
kind ; so that it is even difficult to find many striking exam« 
pies of it ; and whoTi the suhieot is mcTitioiiod, every body ex- 
pects to hear the self-immolation of the Indian v idow and other 
supcrstiticnis of the Ganges, adduced as the standiu^^ illustra- 
tions. Jiat, after all, are these eccentricities of the moral sciise, 
compared with the scale of its common consent ? — as well might 
you deny the existence oi an atmosphere, because you have 
finmd the air exhausted from a pump I Where is the nation or 
the tndiridual, without the rudnnentSy however impet^Bctly on* 
felded, of the same great ideas of duty which we possess our- 
selves ? Where the language, in which th^e are no terms to 
denote good and evil, — the just, the brave, the merciful f Where 
the tribe so barbnrf)TT< not to listen, with earnest eye, to the 
story of the j^ood ISamantau '( — and if such th(*rc were, should 
we not call thcui a peoj^le but little human {inJiitown), and dc^m 
them, not the spceimens, but tiie uiilluws of oui- n;itiirc? More- 
over, the variances of moral judgment are usually uuiy apparent 
and cxtcrual. The action whidi one man pronounces wrong 
and another right, is not the samc^ except upon the lips: 
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0Bt0r liie ouiidt of the two dupuUmtSy and yob will find tliat it k 
only half taken into tlie vieir of each, and presents to tliem its 
op|KMlte hcnuaphem; no wonder that it shows the daricness of 
guilt to the anCy and the sunshine of virtue to the other. And 
acc«diDgly« these differences actually vanish as the £Bcalty of 
conscience unfolds itself, and the scope of the mind is enlarged. 
Jjilic the discrepancies in the ideas which men have of beauty, 
tiiey exist principally between the uncultivated and the refined: 
and the well-deveioped perceptions of the best in all ages and 
countries visiljly agree. Nay, while yet the discordance la^ts, 
it introduces no real doubt : for lieaven has established a moral 
tnboidination among men, which feveala the ml truth of our 
own nature. Do we not always see, that the lower conscience 
bowa before the higher; — ^that the heart, witiumt light or heat 
itself, may be piercedj as with a flash, by a sentiment darted 
from a loftier soul, and own it to be from above ; — that, simply 
by this natm'al allegiance of the lesser to the nobler, classes 
and nations and sects arc raised in dignity and moml greatness; 
• — that they, and tliey only, liavc had nuy graud and sublime 
existence in the histonr' of the world, who have been gifted with 
power to create a new religion, — a fresh development of what 
is holy and divme ;-HUid that every one so endowed has always 
gathered around him the mnltitades ever praying to be lifted 
above the level of their life, and blessing the bene&ctor who 
wakes up the consciousness of their higher nature? And if so, 
tiie general direction of the moral sentiment is the same, how- 
ever its intensity may vary: and the irregular indications whidi 
it gives are not due to any inherent vacillation, but to the dis* 
turbing causes which deflect it from the celestial line of simpli- 
city and truth. 

We keep our foot, then, on this primitive foundation, faith in 
the moral perceptions of man. We say, that we know what we 
mean, when we utiirm that a being is just, pure, disinterested, 
mereifiil ; that these terms describe one particular kind of cha- 
racter, and one only; that they have the same sense to whom* 
soever the^ are ap^ed, and are not to be juggled with, ao as to 
denote qmte opposite forms of action and disposition, according 
as our discourse may be of heaven or of earth ; that whenever 
they lose their ordinary and intelligible signification, they be- 
come senseless ; and that what would be wrong and odions in 
any one moral agent, can be, — nnder similar relations, — right 
and lovely in no other. These positions, which we take to be 
ftindamental, are in direct eontradietion to the theological 
maxims with which most churches begin ; viz., that human 
nature ia ao depraved that its conscience has lost its discern- 
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nuint^ sees everything throug^h a corrupted medium, and de- 
serves no trust ; that it may surrender its convictions to anything 
whicb can Imiig ftir historical eiide&oe of its being a venkif 
tum ; — in other irardiy that it maj be right to tlwow awi^ 
our ideas of rights and, in obedience to antiqaarian iritnenea^ 
suppose it holy in God to design and execnte a schexne whidli 
it would be a crime in man to imitate. Thcie principles are de* 
fended by tlie assertion, that the relations of the Divine and 
the human being are so different as to d^troy all the ana- 
lopes of character between tliem. The only tendency, b(3th of 
tliis defence and of the principles themselves, is to absolute 
scepticism : — to atheistical scepticism, inasmuch as our propo- 
sitions respecting God^ if not true in the plain human sense, 
are to na true in no ottier^ and repment noikhjif to more^ 
tdfUeumg inasmuch as the eentimente of consdence being 
exposed to distmat, and all ite language rendered unsettled, the 
very ground on which human character must plant itsdf is 
loosened ; the rock of duty melts into water beneath our feet, 
and we are cast into the waves of impulse and caprice. 

II. Wc have faith in the Moral Perfection of God. This in- 
deed is a plain consequence of our reliance on the natural sen- 
timents of duty. For it is not, we apprehend, by oiu* logical, 
but by our moral faculty, that wc have our knowledge of God ; 
and he who most confides in the instructor will learn the sacred 
lesson best. That One whom we may call the Holiest rules the 
universe is no discovery made by the intellect in its excursions, 
but a revelation found by the conscience on retiring into itself: 
and though we may reason in defence of this great truth, and 
these reasonings, when constructed, may look convincing enough, 
they are not, we conceive, the source, but mther the effect, of 
our belief; — not the forethought which actually precedes and 
introduces tlie ftiith, but the afterthought by which it seeks to 
make a friend and intimate of the understanding. Does any 
one hesitate to admit thin, aiid think that our conceptions of the 
Divine character are inferences regularly drawn from observa- 
tion, — ^DOt indeed observation on the mere physical arrange- 
ments, but on the moral phenomena, of our world, — from tiie 
triices of a regard to character in the administration of human 
life ? We will not at present dispute the conclusion: but, ob- 
serving that the premises which furnish it are certain moral ex- 
periences, we remark that the very power of rcccinnpr and fip- 
preciating tlicse, of knowing what they ai'e worth, belongs not 
to our scieutilic faculty, but to our sense of iustu e and of right ; 
on a being destitute of this, tliey would iiiakr no impression; 
and in precise prupurliou lu the mteiisity ui ila^ iucliug, wiU 
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he tke fividneM and force of ihrnr pccnuMiL A&d k it mC 
plaiii, in/iwt, tbaik it ia finr firam bdng the itor and Mmie in* 
teUed^ bak n^htu the pm and tnuupareat hearti ^kat beat ds»» 
oarna God? How many aferong and sagacioiia jndgaM&ta^ of 
eooleat eapaoily for the jost aelimate of argument, never attain 
to any deep coniiction of a perfect Deity ! Nay, how much 
floes scepticism on this ^rcnt mntter seem to be proportioned^ 
not to the obtuscncss^ i)iit ratlier to the subtlety and searchiug- 
iic?ss of the mere understanding ! But when was it ever known 
that the siiit^^uhirly pure and simple heart, the earnest and as- 
piring conscience, the lofty aud disinterested soul, Imd no laith 
in the Furst fair and the First good V* Philosophy at ito eate^ 
apart fiom tiie leal respcmsiliUitiea and atrong battle of Ufy, 
mea ita dmaar sympathieB, and lapaea into tiie aempnloaity of 
donbt, and from the centre of comfort, weqia ivfer t£e nniseries 
of earth, and the questionable benevolence of heavan : while the 
{iractically tried and struggling, with moral force growing be- 
neath the pressure of crushing toil, look up with n refreshing 
trust, and with worn aud bleeding feet pant happily along to 
the abodes of everlasting love, TI»e moral victor, flushed with 
triumph over temptation, feels that Ciod is on his side, and that 
the spirit of the universe is in sympathy with ins joy : aud 
never did any one spend himself in the service of man, yet de» 
. apair of the benignity of God. Our fiiith then in the IKfiaa 
pefftetion fbrma and diaengagcs itaelf from the deepa of eon* 
adenoe : and the H<dieit that brooda over m aolemiuy TwOBm^^ 
the awful Spirit of eternity, — from the ocean of our moral na- 
ture. It is in conformity with this doctrine q£ the ntorai origin 
of our belief in the first principles of reh'^ion, that to every 
man his God is ///.v hest and hir/hest, the embodiment of thiU; 
which the bcli<'v(;r himself conceives to be the greatest. The 
image which lie forms of that Being may indeed be gross aiitl 
terrible: and others may be shocked, and exclaim that he 
trusts, not in a Divinity, but in a Fiend : but will the wor- 
ahipper himaelf jperoeive and acknowledge thia 7 will he not in- 
dignantly deny it? will he not eagerly vindicate the peffiBdMU 
ef the Deity he aerves ? He can do no otheorwiae; fbr he dia- 
oems nothing more sublimCi and cannot be convinced that thai 
is low, wliich stands at the summit of his thoughts. This uni- 
form phenomenon in the history of religion could not exist, if 
human faith w^ere an inference of intellrctnal origin. There 
would be nothing then to prevent some men, ui tlu ir retisouingsi 
on the pnibuble character of ( iod, 1 nun assi tuning to that cha- 
racter a place Otneaih their own cunccptiun.s of what is most ex- 
cellent; and amid the infinite varieties of speculaUuu^ muny 
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forms of this opinion would imilouljtcdly arise. Let any one 
then who dissents from thu accuant which wc have given a«k 
lunaekf this qaestion , — whj is it, tfial to discover a hlemish in 
a diTnutj is Uie same thing as to lenounce fiath in Mm; and 
Hhm, aren in Ptogaa tiiiiei^ to a$Mnl ike ekander of the gods 
was the oonstant mark of an wihelievmg age f Is it not dear 
tliafcf by a constraining necessity of our being, we arc compelled 
to regud the godhke and the perfect as identical, nnd to look 
to hcnven thrmifrh the eye of oiir moral nature. The Intelleet 
alone, like the telescope waiting for an observer, is quite blind 
to the eeiestiai thiugs above it, — a dead mechanism dipped in 
night : — ready to serve as the dioptric glass, spreading the 
images of light irum the luiiuite on the tender and living retina 
of Conscience, 

If tken thm is no diseamment of Boity; except thnmgh our 
■Mnl aense^ the importanee of confiding in the peicqitions of 
that sense,— of rendering oar consciousness of them vivid and 
distinct, — and the corresponding mischief of distmsting and 
repudiating these our appointed instructors, become evident. 
Faith in the Immnn conscience is nocessarv to fnith in the Di- 
vine ])ori'ectiou ; and this again is the needful prelude to the be- 
lief m any special revelation. For, unless wc arc first assured 
of the truth ;ind exeellence of God, we cannot tell that his com- 
munications may not deceive us, givinfj lis fsdsc notices of 
things, and agitating us with illusory hopes and fears. Tliis 
ni%ht be apprehendra from a Being of undetermined benevo- 
leiMe and integrity : and that this idea of a mendaaouM rtveh- 
Um has never seriously entered the minds of men, is a strong 
proof of their natural and necessary faith in the rectitude and 
goodness of the Divine Administrator of creation. This Moral 
Perfection of God being assumed as a postulate in the veiy idea 
of a Kevrlfition, no system et religion which contradicts it « fi ff 
he ^liiiitted as cre(li1)Ie on any terms. 

Now the whole scheme of Redemption, as it is represented in 
the popular theology, ajjpears to us to fall under this condemn 
nation. Under the names of justice^ sanctity^ mercy^ it ascribes 
to the AlUpei&ct a conzse of sentiment and praetiee which, — it 
ia nndeniaUe,— no other moral agent, ^aoed in aaalogons i»* 
ktions» conM adcmt without the deepest gnilt. 'Hie HoEness of 
€bed» so often addneed to justify- the severities of this scheme, 
we would yield to no one in earnestfy maintaining ; believing as 
we do that his abhorrence of moral evil is absolute and ever- 
lasting, liis resistance to it rt nl and true, —and his love of exeel- 
Icucc simply infinite as his nature. But purity of mind does not 
eapsess itself by implacable vengeance against the impuze, or 
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oblige its possessor to engiige liiuiself in physically smiting tliem, 
— Hnuch less limit him through all eternity to this mode of ad- 
nunktnlum. Bather does it incUne away fiom a treatment 
which too often adds only torment and removes no guilt, — which 
makes no advance towards the blessed dispositbna it WfC^* 
wludi fevers and parches instead of cooliiig and melting the 
pasriona of a culprit nature. It is a coarse and wretched emnr 
to suppose that an^ish is a specific for sin, to the !iice^<?<aTit 
infliction of which the Sinless is bound. Qod never departs in- 
deed from his devotion to the laws of eroodnp«*s, m\d his de- 
Bif*Ti of calling; wider and wider Wrtne iatu existence : but he 
pursues them wilk the fcrtilitv of his infinite Freewill; 
now by the severities of his displeasure, now by the open- 
ness of his forgiveness^ now by the soKdtations of his love. 
His purpose, aa one i^ose moral perfection is not merely spot* 
km, Dnt active and productive, cannot be, as some Christiana 
aeem to say, the penal publication of his personal offence 
against the insulters of his law^ bat the spread and cultivation 
throughout his spiritual universe of pure and high affections : 
and whenever the new germs ot tlicsn appear in the garden of 
the Lord, no vernal sunshine or suiiniicr dews can more gently 
cherish tlie blasting fiower, than doc s his mercy foster the fair 
and early growth. The assertion tliat God cannot pardon aud 
recal to goodness till he has e:k>peuded his tortuies upon the 
evil, seems to us a plain denial oi his moral excellence. Hieo- 
logians speak as if there were some crime, or at least some weak- 
ness, in the clemency which freely receives a repentant ereatmre 
into favour; as if the mercy which exacts no penalty, when 
penalty is no longer needed, were an amiable imbecUity of 
human nature, which only a loose-principled and unholy being 
can exercise ; ns if absolute unforo^ivingness were the perfection 
of sanctity. True, tliis is disclainu'd in words ; and the eter- 
nal Father is called mercilul, for remitting tiie sinner's doom and 
transferring the burthen of his guilt to a victim divine and 
pure. But surely this disclaimer is more insulting to our moral 
sense than the accusation. For, either this transference oi 
righteousness and guilt is a mere figure of speech, denoting only 
thaty fipom the death on Calvary, Qod took chronological occasion, 
to pass his own spontaneous pardon, and set up the cross to 
mark the date of his volition ; or else^ if the vicanonsness be not 
this mere pretence^ it describes an outrage upon the first prin« 
pies of rectitude, a reckless disregard of nil moral consider- 
ations, from the thon«;ht of which we are astonished tliat all 
goijd men do not recoil. We press once more the question 
whieh has never been answered; — ^how is the alleged immo- 
rality of letting off the sinner mended by the added crime of 
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penally crushing the Sinless ? Of wliat man, of what angel, could 
Buch a tiling be reported, without ndsing a crv of indignant 
shame firom the muTenal human heart f What should we think 
of a judge who should discharge the felons from the prisons of 
a city^ because some noble and generous citizen offered himaalf 
to the executioner instead ? And if this would be barbarity below, 
it cannot be holiness above. Moral excellence and beauty, we 
repeat, are no local growths, changing their species Avith every 
clime; nor arc tlic poisonous weeds of this outer region the 
chosen adoi iimeiits of Paradise. The principles of justice and 
right embrace all beings and all times, and, like the indestruc- 
tible conception of Space, attach themselves to our contemplation 
of objects within the remotest infinitude. It is no more possible 
that what would be evil in man diould be good in God, than 
that a dfde on earth should be a sooare an heaven* Having 
fiiith then in the absolute perfection of our Creator, we dare as- 
cribe to him nothing which revolts the secret conscience he has 
given us. 

TII. The relation which thus sTihsif^ts hrtwccn the human con- 
science and the Divine excellence leads us to avow, in tlic next 
place, a faith in the strictly divim and impirrd character o/ our 
mm hi(//it,>{t (if.nres (ind best affections. We do nut mean by this, 
that these ali'cctions are of muaculuus origin; that theu' ap- 
nearance breaks through any regular law ; or that they do not 
odong to our own nature so as to form an integrant part of its 
histoiy; or that they do not arise spontaneously withm it, and 
require to be precipitated upon it nom without. They are as 
much properties of our own miuds, as our selfishness and sin : we 
are conscious of them, and so they cannot but be parts of our 
personality •'I' But in admitting than to be humanj I do not deny 

* Perluips we should rather lay " they cannot be alien to our natnnu** Tlw word 

*' pcrsntudity** bused by philosophical writers to denote rh'xr ivhirb is jM'mlirrr, n< well 
as essential) to oar individual self. In this strict sense, the moral and spiritual affec- 
Hon* ar« i wf i t m uU, according to the doctrim of the context, which treats them m 
constituting a participation In tlie Divine nnrnre. The metnph y<:trr^! rradcr will per- 
haps perceive here a resemblance to the theory of Victor Cuuj>in, who moiutains that 
the wiOr^" lA« fivt emd eolralory «e<Mly,'*— of Um hmiuui being is th« ipcciic 
faculty in which ulour rniiM>ts his " jiersnvnHfy •'' nnd that the intuitire reaion hj 
wluch we have knuwledgv of the unUmiteU and Absolute Cause, as well as of onr- 
■elvea and cho vnWerw related eAela» b iadtpcndont tnd imponoBalt — e ftealty 

not peculiar to the subject, JnU " from die bOMKn of consciousness extending to the 
Infinite, and reaching to the Being of beittgi.*' ** Reason," observes this philosopher, 
** b intfoifttelf eomiMted widi penomlhy and aeiuibOitjr, hot it b neither tfio one 

nor the other: and precisely because it U neither the our nor rhc other, hrratiso it is 
in us without being ourselves, doea it reveal to ua that which is not ourselves, olyecu 
beside the subject itself, and whieh lie heyond Its iphere.*' At the oppnite pole to 
this doctrine, which makes the perceptions of " Reason" a part of the activity of Qod, 
lies the >vstom of Kant and Fichte, which represents God as an ideal formation, — it 
luay be therefore a /c/t<m,— from the activity of the " Reaaon." Tbb fiiculty it treated 
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tbat tbey are divine : in vegHrding tbem ea indigsnooB to our 

created spirit, I do not treat them as foreign to the Creator's ; 

nor is there any inconsistency in believing tliem to be simulta- 
neously domesticated with both. That wliicli is included within 
the mind of man, is not therefore exrhffh d from tlie mind of 
God; much less is it true, that occurrences agrccftblc to tlic 
order of nature arc, by that circumstance, disqualified for being 
held the imiiKMliate products of the heavenly will. The Su- 
preme Cause, 6o iar from being JsUut out by his own secondaiy 
causes and natural laws, has now at least no residenoe, imo acti<- 
yntf^ no existence, except within tJiem ; he covers, penetratei» 
SSk thm ; thinks, speaks, executes, through them, as the media 
cf hit vdition: and nis energy and theirs not only may coiagirf^ 
hat even nmst coalesce. He is not to be brought down from his 
wuversal dominion to the rank of one of the physical caases 
active in creation, doing that only which the others have left 
undone. Will any one stand with me b}^ the midnight sea, and 
because the tides in tlic deep ])eIow han^ upon the moon in the 
heavens above, forbid me to hear in tlicir sweep the very \uiee 
of God, and tell me that, while they roll untireil on, lie sleeps 
through the silent vault around me ? It is by the law of gra- 
.ntation that the planets find an unening trade in the desert 
apace; and is it £B]ae then that he ''leadeth them forth with hia 
finger,'' and bids us note, in pledge of his punctuality, that "not 
OBC £nleth?" Is there any error in ascribing the very same 
•sent at one time to gravitation, at another to God ? Certainly 
not ; for this is but one of the forms of his personal activity. 
And it is the same iu the world of mind ; its natmal laws do 
not exclude, but on the contrary include, the direct Divine 
agency : and though my thought, or hope, or love, cannot be 
yours, they may yet be God's; not emanations from the God 
without us, but inspirations of the Ciod within. AVliy should 
we start to think that there is a part of us which is divine ? 
Why image to onraelvea a distant, external, contemplative God, 
seeing all things and touching nothing, gazing on the nncon- 

by thete Genn»n philosophers as merely snhjective and per»tmal ; it-- pprrrption<, even 
when they seem to go bcyonil iuelf, are known only at internal cunditiuns aiid re- 
m\lt$ of wlf^MtlTlty ; its belleft, though inevitable to itself, are nmply relative, Mwl 
linvp no objective validity. The faiths anil affections which this system regards ai 
purely human, are considered by the other aa divioe. The doctrine maintained abov«, 
HHMigti reaenbllBg tiist of Kant In om or two of Its pbnwet, Air more nearly ap- 
prii ic!ii -i th U of Cousin in its spirit. It is scarcely necessary to uh rrvr th u, in (his 
note, the word ** Reaaon" is used, not as equivalent to " Understanding,' ' but iu the 
GetRMUi aenae, fo long rendered frmiliar to the Bngltah reader hy the writfnga of 
Mr. Coleridgo. It includes ihcriTori' (in i(> two senses of" Sfftruiiiltvi" and Prtuti- 

eal") the Moral Perceptioiu," and " rriiuitive6utb«of the Cooadeoc^" spoken of 

inew mt. 
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scious evolutions of tilings, as the retired mechanist of nature ? 
AVhy cntliroiie him in the inertness of dead space, withont even 
a sacred function there, and exclude him from the tried, nud 
tempted, and eYer-trembling soul of man ? If we found him 
not at home in the secret pkces of strife uid tofrowy yainlj 
should we wander to seek him in the colder regions of nature 
abroad. We have no sympathy with any system which denies 
the doctrine of a Holy Spirit; which discerns nothing divine 
in the higher experiences of human natnrej which owns no 
black abyss and no heavenly heights in the soul of man, but 
only a fiat, common, midway region, neither very foul nor very 
fair, — well enough for the streets of traffic, but without a mount 
of vision and of prayer. Nothing noble, nothing great, has 
ever come from a faith which did not deeply reverence the soid, 
and stand in awe of it as the seat of God's own dwelling, the 
presence-chamber of his sanctity, — ^the focus d that infinite 
whispering-gaUery which the nniverae spreads around us. 

Nor can we doubt at what point of our own nature we must 
stand in order to hear the voice, find feel the inspiration, of the 
Eternal* The pure in hearty- -each in proportion to his purity> 
— see him. Our conscience, our moral perceptions, as we have 
seen, arc our only revealers of God. In proportion to tlicir 
clearness do we discern hini; and behind tho clouds that ob- 
scure them, he becomes diia, aud vanishes away. The aspira- 
tions of duty, the love of excellence, the disinterested aiul holy 
aii'ections, of which every good hcuiL is conscious^ coui^titutc 
our affinity with him ; by which we know him, as like knows 
like : thegr are the expression of his mind, — tiie pencil of ra^rs 
by which he paints his image on our spiritual nature. God is 
related to our soul, like the sun in a stormy sky to the windowed 
cells in which mortals ]iwe ; and as we sit at our work in the 
chamber of conscience or of love, the burst of brilliancy or the 
sudden gloom within reports to ns the clcar-sliining or the cloud 
of the heaven without. Nor can any phiiosopliy, falsely so 
called, permanently expel tins conviction from the christian heart. 
Every devout and earnest mind uaturailv feels that its selfish- 
ness aud sin arc of tlic earth, earthy ; — the most olTeusivc of all 
attitudes to God ; — the infatuated turning of the back to him : 
and, on the other hand, welcomes the rah glow of pure re- 
solve, the heart-felt sob of penitence, the glorious courage that 
days temptation at his feet, — as the gracious gift of a divine 
strengtiiy and the authentic voice of the Inspirer, God. By 
this natural faith (natural, however, only to the Christian mind) 
we arc prepared to abide ; and, with the apostlo Vnn\, to own 
ourselves, not without deep awe, the very temple oi the Holiest. 
Vol.. 111. No. 14. — New Series. 2 i 
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TV. We have saidtlmt in tlic conscicMec and moral nttt rtions 
wc have our only rcvcalcrs of God. Let it bo iiiuicriitood that 
we Micau our only internal rcvcaiers of him ; — the only faculty 
of our nature eapable of furnishing us with the idea and belief 
of bim, witb any pcrccpti<Hi of liu chaxneter and fdlegianoe to 
his mSL We mean to state that, without this faculty, the bare 
iiitenect, the mere scientific and reasoning power, eonld make 
no way towards the knowledge of divine redities ; could never, 
by any system of helps whatsoerer, be trained or guided into 
this knowledge, any more than, in the absense of the proper 
sense, the ear of the blind can be taught in nee ; and that na- 
ture, life, history, miracle, notwithstanding their most sedulous 
discipline, would leave us utterly in the dark about religion, 
except so far as they addressed themselves to our consciousness 
of wiijit is holy, just, beautiftil, and ^rcat. But we do not mean 
to state, that the moral sense can stand alone, dispense with 
all outward instmction, and supply a man with a natural reli- 
gion ready-made. Nor do we mean, that the every-day expe- 
rience of man, and the ordinary providence of God^ are enough, 
without special revelation, to lead us to heavenly tmth. And 
we are therefore prepared to advance another step, and to say, 
that. Tvhile regarding the human conscience as the only inward 
revcalcr of Grod, we liave faith in Christ, as his perfect and 
transcendent outward revelation. We conceive that Jesus of 
Nazareth lived and died, not to persuade the Father, not to 
appease the Father, not to make a sanguinary /wfrcA«,vf from 
the Father, bnt simply to " show us the Father to leave upon 
the homan heart a new, deep, vivid impression of what God is 
in himself, and of what he designs for his creatnre, man \ to 
become, in short, the accepted interpreter of heaven and life* 
And this he achieved, in the only way of which we Can conceive 
as practicable, by a new diaclosnre in his own person of all that 
is holy and godhke in character ; startling the hnman soul w ith 
the sudden apparition of a being diviner far than it had yet 
beheld; and lifting its faith at once into quite another and 
purer region. If it be true, :is we have ventured to affirm, that 
to cvcr\" man his God is his best, you (mn by no means jrivc to 
Lis faith a higher Qod, till you have given to his heart a better 
hut', till you have touched him wi£ a profonnder sense of 
sanctity and excellence, and purified and enlarged the percep- 
tions of his conscience. Nor can you do this, except by pre- 
senting him with nobler models, with the living form of a faircT 
and sublimer goodness, visibly transcending every object of hia 
pre^'ions reverence. No verbal teaching, no didactic rules, can 
transform any man's moral taste^ and place before his mental 
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V!rw n lovelier nnd truer ima^ of perfection : ns wdl mi^lit 
you hope, by dctinition, and prere])t, nnd book-wisdom, to trniu 
an artist witii a soul like Rati'jiellc, oi an eve like Claude. But 
ualy give the glorious model to the mmd, product the most 
finished excellence and hannony, and our instinctive sympathy 
with goodness feek and discerns it instantly, and, though un- 
to tauoem H inventively beforeband, recoguiaet it rere- 
mtly aftenrsrds* And so Christ, standing in solitMy great- 
jnen, and invested with vnapproachable 8aii€tity» opens at once 
the eye of conscience to perceive and know the pira and holy 
God, the Father that dwelt in him and made hiin ao fall of 
truth and ^race. Him that rules in heaven we can in no wise 
believe to be less perfect than tbnt wbicb is most divine on 
earth ; of any thing fnore perfect tiiaii the meek yet majestic 
Jesus, no heiurt can ever dream. And accordingly, ever since 
he visited our earth with blessing, the soul of Christcnduui has 
worshipped a God resembling him, a God of whom he wa^ the 
image and impersonation : and ikerefore, not the God of which 
philosophy dreams, — a mere Infinite physical Fofoe, without spi- 
ritnality, without love, chiefly engaged in whirling the fly-wheel 
of nature, and sustaining the material order of the heavens, and 
weaving in the secret workshop of creation new textures of life 
and beauty ; not the God of which natural tlteolopiy speaks, the 
mere chief of ingenious mechanicirmf?, more optical, and dyna- 
mical, and arcliitcctural, than our most skilful engineers, — a 
cold intellectual Being, in the severe immensity aud imiiiuta- 
bility of w iiose mind all warm emotions are absorbed and dis- 
solved ; not the Gk>d of Calvinism, creating a race with certain 
Ibresight of the etenud damnation <tf the many, and i^;atnit 
the fSw refusing to reha hit firown «uept at the spectacle of 
blood: — ^bttt the Infinite Spirit, so holy, so affectionatOi so 
pitifidy whom Jesus Mt to be in him as his Inspirer; who 
passes no wounds of sin or sorrow by ; who stills the winds 
nnd waves of terror, to the perishing that call on him in faith : 
who stops the prore*tsion of onr p^rii nnd bids bereaved affec- 
tion weep no morcj but >s:iit u[)oii tlje voice that e'en the dead 
obey J who scathes the hypocrite with the lightning ot convic- 
tion, and permits the penitent to wash his feet with tears ; who 
reckons most his own the gentlest follower, that rests the head, 
and turns up the trustful eye on him; and bends the look of 
■iercing love upon the guilty that best rebukes the guilt. Jesna 
UM given us a faiUi never hdd before, and still too much ob- 
scnredy in the ^edioAoteness of the Great Baler; has made 
him our own domestic God, whose ample home encircles all, 
leaving not the solitary, the sinner, or the sad, without a plaee 
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in tlie mansions of his house ; has wrapped us in the Divine 
immensity without fear, and bid ua ckom the warm aan in 
heaven as our Paternal hearth, and the Tsult of the pnie ahy aa 
oor protecting roof. 

We have spoken of Christ's personal r ep r o a c ntation, in hie 
own character and practical life, of the spirit of the Divine 
Mind, and have explained how in this way we believe that he 
has " shown us the Father." This however is not all. His 
direct teachinys, perfectly m harmony with his life, coutirm and 
exit 11(1 its lessons; and we listen, with venerating faith, to his 
iiiiiuitable exposition of all divine truth. Purity of soul nuikes 
the most woudcrful discovericis in lieaveuly things; and is in- 
deed the pellucid atmosphere through which the remoter lights 
of God are " spiritually diacemed/' As we have said, the 
knowledge of him which anjr mind (be it of man or of angel) 
may possess, is just proportioned to its sanctity : and our Mea« 
siah, having the very highest sanctity, was enabled to speak 
with the highest and most authoritative knowledge ; and waa 
inspired to be our infallible guide, not perhaps in trivial ques- 
tions of literary interpretation, or scientific fact, or historical 
expL'clatioii, l)ut \n nil the deep and solemn relations on whicli 
our sauctihcation and immortal blessedness depend. And both 
to his person and to his teachings, do the miracles of his life, 
the tragedy of his crucifixon, and the glory of his resurrection, 
artienlatdy eall the attention of all ages, as witii tiie voice of 
God. In every way we discern in Chnst the transoendant re- 
velation of the Most High. We are told, that this is to ditto- 
nour Christ, We think it however a more glorious honour to 
him, to be thus indissolubly folded ^vithin tiie intimacy of the 
Father's love, than to be blasted by the tempest of his wrath ; 
nor could we ever trust and vcncrntc n God who, — like the bar- 
barians in the judgment -hall, —could smite that meek lamb of 
heaven with one rude blow of vengeance. 

V. But we hasten to observe, finally, that we have faith in 
human Immortality, as cxempUhed iu the heavenly liie to which 
Jesus asoended. To assure us of this great truth, it were enough 
that Jesus assumed and taught itf f^at it was his great postn- 
late, essential to the development of his own character, and to 
all his views of the purposes of life ; an integrant part of Ma 
insight into human responsibility and his version of human 
duty. For if he did not teach the reality of God in this matter, 
sure we are that none else has ever done so ; and most of all, that 
the sceptics who doubt the heavenly futurity have no claim to 
trikr his place as our instructors. For if this hope were a de- 
iui>ioa, who would the mistaken be ? Will any one tell me, that 
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the voluptuary, who, £rom abandonment to the body, cannot 
imagine the perpetuity of tbe spirit ; — that tlic selfish, who, 
lookinfj: at the meanness of his own nature, sees nothinjj^ worth 
iuimortalizmg ; — that the contented Epicurean, ^vho in prudent 
quietude of sense and sympathy huds adequate satisfaction in 
tluB mortal life ; that the ookl speculator, who looki at tibe fooler 
aide of human nature, and, ahowing ub on its ^rattirei the pallor 
of aensnalkm or the hard Unes of gtulty deems it less fit for the 
duration of the angel than for the extinction of the brut«; — ^that 
these men are right ; while Christ, who walked without despair 
througli the deepest liaunts of sin, with faith that isuccumbed 
not to wretchedness and wrong, hut stood up and conquered 
them ; who embraced our wliole nature in his love, and dis- 
played it in its perfectncss ; wlio lived and died in its utmost 
sernce, with [) ravers and tears, and blood ; to whom our most 
binding aJlections chug ahnost with worship as the holiest glory 
ofonrwoild; — that he could be under a delusion ^ere^ that 
when, sinking in tnistfol death, he laid his meek head to rest 
on the bosom of the Father, he was cast off, and dropped on the 
cold clod? that he sobbed into the Infinite by night with a vain 
love that met no answer ? that God rather ts£es part in his 
Providence with the mean-souled, the cynic, the morbid, the 
selfish? There w no greater impossibility than this, on whieh 
e^ndence can fall back. Nay, we eonfess that, even apart from 
his doctrine, the mere mortal history of Christ would have 
settled with us the question of futurity. For, the great essential 
to this beUef is, a sufficiently elevated estimate of human 
nature : no man will ever deny its immortality who has a deep 
Impression of its capacity for so great a destiny. And this im- 
pression is so vividly given by the life of Jesns,— he presents an 
image of the sonl so grand, so divine, as utterly to dwarf all the 
dimenfliODS of its present career, and to necessitate a heaven finr 
its reception. At all events it is allowable to feel this, when we 
see that this natural sequel was actually and perceptibly ap- 
pended ; tliiit this " Holy one of God could nf)t sec corruption 
but rose, above the reach of mortal ill, to the world where now 
he welcomes the sonls of the sainted dead. That other lilc wc 
take to be a scene lor the mind's ampler aud ampler develop- 
ment, apart from those animal and selfish elements which now. 
deform and degrade it by their excess. And this atone, if there 
were nothing else, would render it a life of awM retribution. 
For to the wicked, what is this loss of the natural man,'' but 
total bereavement and utter death of joy ?-^what to the good, 
but a glad and sacred birth? — to the one, a Promethean exile 
on a mid-rock in the ocean of night, under the bite of a re- 
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morse that j^imws impnlpably, felt always btit never seen ; — to 
the other, a welcome to the loving homes of the l>lest, amid the 
ssinisliinc of the everlasting hiiis '( Yet precisely because we believe 
iu lietribution, do we trust in Restoration, The Tcrj abhor* 
fcmsa with whkh a rnm't better minil mr kKdn vpon lib 
wme, while it inffictt mauAmmt, beans hk eve: end 
we can never aDow tbsfc Ooa will siupeiid tmt Befennd law im- 
pmsed bybimedf OA our spiritoal eoniliftatkiiiy merriy in order 
to stop the proces.s of moral recovery, and i^jecially enable him 
to maintain the eternity of torment and of siii. And so, beyond 
the dnrk close of life rise before ns the awful contrnsts of retri- 
bution ; and in the further distance, the tUiii hut glorious visioii 
of a puritied, redeemed, and progresmve universe of souls. 

Here then are our five points of Christianity, considered an 
a byhlem of positive religiouj^ doctiiue : viz. lai. The truth 
ef the Moral Fereeptioiis ia meiiy— not, aa the d^generale 
dmrehee of our da^ teadi, their pravity and Uindneie; Sadly, 
The If oral Verfeetion of the character of God, — in oppodtioii 
to the (lof-ti ine cxf his Arbitrary Decrees and Absolute Self-wiU; 
Brdly, The Natural awakening of the Dirine Spirit within m,-^ 
rather than its Prwtematural oommimication from without; 
4thly, Christ, the pure Tmnj^e and hi«rhrst Revelation of the 
eternal Father,— not his Victim and his Contrnst; 5thly, a 
universal Immortality after the model of Christ's heavenly life; 
an immortality, not of capricious and select salvatuju, -^vith nn- 
iniaginublc torment as the general lot,- — hut, fur all, a life of 
spiritual development, of retribution, of restoration. To the 
Moral doctrine niudi, m oar riew, the go»pd conjoine with 
this religions system it is impossible for as at present to advert. 
Suffice to say that, with Paul, we exdaim, ^ not Lm, but 
iAHfi^'^^ove to God, to Christ, not simply for what they havw 
done for us, but chiefly for what they are in themselves ^ — no* 
thi^i^likc the narrow-hearted gratitude for an exclusive salva- 
tion, but a nwral affection awnkcncd by their holinew?, recti- 
tude, truth and mercy, — by the suhlunity and spirituality of 
their dcsij^ns, and the sanctity and fidelity of their execution i 
love aUo to man, looking to him not merely as a sentient being 
who is to be made happy, but as a child of God, who is to be 
raised into some likeness to tiie Divine image ; as a broths, 
spirit noble in nature, even though sinM in filet, glarions as an 
immortal in the ^e of God, though disfigured by this worid'e 
hardship or contempt. 

Docs any one ask, whm toe get onr system of fiiith and 
morals ? "What arc the principles of reasoning which we apply 
to nature and scripture to extract it thence ? Tho reply would 
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require a volume of exjjosition. Suflicc to say, th^t we t}iink 
we have full warrant for this belief from the scri|)tures of the 
New Testament, with which alone we eonoeiFe that CSiristiaiis 
have any pfaetioal eoneem; that in interpreting these Scrip- 
torea, we follow the aame rules whicli wc should ^ply to any 
other books; that not even could their instructioi^p make us 
false to that sense of right and wrong which God has breathed 
into us ; that if they taught respecting liini anything" niijust or 
unholy, we should not accept U but reject thetn ; and that ns to 
the points of faitli on which we have dwelt, some receive these 
tniths becansc they were taught by Christ; others receive 
Christ, because he taught tliese truths. 

On this faith we desire to take our stands with the llrtnness, 
And witbout tlie ferocity^ of the first Riorum. Opposing 
churches tell ns, we are so frigid I" — Whjr, 'tis the veiy thing 
our own hearts had often said to us ; for there is nothing that so 
promptly rebukes the coldness of our nature as the warmth of 
our faith* We do not however much admire this mutual criti* 
cism of each otlier's temperature; and strongly suspect tlic rea- 
lity of that earnestness which prides itself on its own intensity. 
We must not propose to assume nnv artificial hojits, in order to 
spite and disprove this frequent accusation ; but be resolved, in 
an age diseased w ith pretence, to remain realities ; to profess 
nothiiig which we do uot believe^ to withhold nothing whereon 
we doabty to affect notliinff whidi we do not feel, to promise 
nothing which we will not do; holdings with Paul, that simpli^ 
city and sincerity are truly the godliest of things* With hea- 
ven's good help, may we bear our testimony thus : deeming it a 
small thing to be judged by man's judgment; and with such 
light and heat as God shall put into our hearts, delivering over 
our portion of truth to generations that will give it a more genial 
welcome. There is greatness in a faith, when it can vnn a wide 
success or make rapid eunquest over submissive minds. Tliere 
is a higher greatness in a faith that, when God ordains, can 
staiid up and do without success; — unmoved amid the pitiless 
•torma of a fonatic age ; with foot upon the rock of its ownfide- 
Uty, and heart in the serene Infinite above the canopy of doud 
^d tempest* 
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Art. VIL— a DISCOrHSE ON THE LIFE AND CHA- 
HACTER OF THK REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 
D.D. — Delivered at the Warren Street Chapel, on Sumlay 
Evening, Jan. 31, 1841, by Wilmam E. Channing, D.D. 
Boston: William Crosby and Co. London; John Green, 
121, Newgate Street. 

Wb must unburthen ouraelw of something of what we hmve lek 
in reading thia delightful efiusion. It has wen longsince we have 
read anything that has given us such pleasure* This discourse 
must not be confounded with what are commonly called funeral 
sermons. Neither is it a funeral oration, or a panegyric. It 
belongs to none of them, and yet it touches upon them all. It 
is the Moral Portrait of a Christian by the first living Christian 
Master. The lines are struck forth with equal firmness and 
freedom ; the colours are laid on with as much brilliance as 
delicacy ; and the expression of the whole — that indefinable 
and indispensable something, by the presence of which genius 
is proved, and by the kind and degree of which it is tested — is 
so affectionate anil endearing so tndv benign and beauttful, so 
clear with truths and so radiant with holiness and love, that we 
should imagine it impossible for any one to lay down this little 
record without saying to himself, " And I too am a Christiaa 1 > 
Why is this man's life so milike my own 

This power of imparting tlie Inw nf what lie loves is, we 
tliink, a very peculiar and distitu tive quality of Dr. Channing's 
writings. He found Utile to love in Napoleon's dazzling cha- 
racter ; and, accordingly, we rise from the perusal of his estimate 
of it without any dangerous glow of enthusiasm for the Man of 
Austerlita and of Lodi. But his revevence for Milton was a 
settled passion of his soul ; and his analysis of the great poet^a 
life and genius communicated, not only the conception, but the 
participation of his feelings. His sympathy for the character 
of the gentle and noble Fenelon was obviously a portion of his 
. own heart and life ; and he imparted it accordingly, — he mul- 
tiplied the lovers of Fenelon with every copy of his calm yet 
glowing; dolinealion. And in treating of a cliaracter yet superior 
to them all, — to which Napoleon's greatness is imbecility, which 
eclipses in act the sublimities of Milton^s song, and which rises 
above even the last delightful character by a su]>eriority so vast, 
that even Fenelon's love seems hunum, when compared with 
the love of Christ^ — in treating of this, the heavenliest character 
of Earth, he has, we think, preserved the same high pecutiarity. 
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and made the love which he describes, not only a communicated 
impression of the moment, but, in many, very many, cases, a 
transferred and independent affection of the soul. This it is, 
and nothing so much as this, that gives us our value for the 
writings of Dr. C banning. They impart the love which they 
express. They do not exdte only, bat conduct^ the ethereal 
file. And, in the paper before us^ this high distinction is pre- 
served. We hsTe a portrait of Dr. Tuokennanj such as not 
only makes us say, '^Tliis man shall have a place in our list of 
true philanthropists and Christians/' but, — returning to the 
mentid comment stated in substance before, — " How divine a 
thing is the philanthropy of Christianity ! We are tbankfui^ 
that it is not yet too late to go and do likewise/' 

We do not mean, of course, that the reading of this paper 
will send men forth upon a mission hke that of Dr. Tuckerman. 
We must expect, that, as yet, such angel visits will be few and 
far between ; and that, even among those who devote themselves 
to hb peculiar ministry, fev will m found who enter it with such 
a full and glorious sense of the mortality of evil, and the omm- 
potenoe of Qood. What we mean is, that these writings have 
a direct tendency to produce that -spirit which makes life itself 
more Christian in all its connections and communions, — with 
rich and poor, with home and society, with Man and vnth 
Heaven. We envy not his feelings, who, under siirli a flood of 
hallowing and revealing light, sees no dim or dark places in him- 
self, which it is fitted to penetrate and to purify. We vidue 
them, not because they were uttered from an influential pulpit, 
not because they have received tlie applause of two hemispheres, 
but because we feel that a virtue goes out of them to make 
Christianity itself more beloved, and the life of the follower of 
Jesus more guided by the spirit of his Master. The^ works 
are dear to us, neither for their eloquence nor for their ftune^ 
but, mainly and growingly for their VkriHkmvnng power* 

We love to trace what appears to us to be the self-interpre- 
tini^s of Providence. In a world, where so much is dark, we 
rejoice when we see breaks and gleamini^'s of what strikes us: as 
distinct providential light. Such appears to us to be the 
synchronism and juxta-position of two such minds as tliose of 
Tuckerman and Channin^. They mutually gave, aiid letiected 
light; and that Ikfat was indeed l^htfirom heaven. Wedischdm 
any ungenerous ibsire to dei>reciate the literary productions of 
Dr. Tuckerman. They contain a rich mass both of the Bi»uti- 
ful and the Useful. They are precious and indispensable Studies 
for the philanthropist and the Christian. We trust Uie^ wUl 
never perish; and we should think it a bed prognostic for 
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society if the^ were ever in danger of perishing. But witii all 
this, we imagine that the most importnit light thmm upcm 
this excellent man's character and life has no/ come from his own 
writings. We owe our own highest appreciation of tiMan to 
Dr« Channing. We confess tbat^ pefSooaUy strangers as we 
were to this distinguished Christiaii» we should not have con- 
ceivctl of him, from his own writings so noble, or we believe so 
correct, an opinion, as we hare derived from tliose of his sur- 
viving contemporary and friend ; riTid, in particular, from the 
Discourse wliich is now before us. Wc now believe that wc 
ktif)fn Dr. Tuckerman. We have him before us, not as a character 
free from the clinging frailties of huniaiiity, but as One, in 
whom those frailties were lost in the glorv that a great and 
holy purpose threw around him» and whicn made his whole 
course bright with a light that was not of this world. The 
ProyidencC) which raised up tlie i\gent of this purpose, seems 
to us to have raised up also the fellow-being who was to explain 
the principles of its agency. Dr. Tuckerman never did justice 
t(» Inmself or to his cansp. He never cmild have done so. It 
was a hopeless impossibility. He could no more have done so, 
tlian Rati'aeile could have done justice to tlie Ideal of Beauty 
within him, or Dante to his own conception of the Simple and 
tlie Terrible, or Shakspere to his own vast grasp of the general 
and the particular, the infinite and the infinitismal, in the 
UniTerae (his own reign) of Human Nature and Chancier* 
In the present case. Dr. Channing has supplied the fjeat d«fict« 
ency. He has applied his own intimacy with his departed 
friend to the delicate and important task of developing the finer 
mysteries of his character, the modes of his opeiation, and the 
sources of Iiis power. And he has done this in such a loving, 
and honourinj^, and self-forj^etting spirit, that the beauty of this 
brotherhood of fine Christian Minds coraes out upon ii?* with a 
force that we cannot express, and, in endeavounng to express 
which, we feel, with shrinking and throbbing hearts, the feebleness 
of Words, when they have such Truth to deal with. 

The eye, which sees all otiier beauty, sees not its own. Hie 
mind, which feels the warmest and the widest love, rarely finds 
or makes leisure to describe die intensity or the extent of whst it 
feds. Strong pasiion leads less to expresuon than to action. 
Love pours itself into works, while it oversweeps all words. Thus 
it is, that some of the greatest philosophers and philanthropists 
liave written little or nothinj^ on the subject of philosophy or 
philanthropy. Socrates wrote nothing. Christ wrote nothing^. 
Possil)ly he could not write ; — but if he could write, and liad 
written, we are convinced that a less perfect idea of his Charac- 
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ter would have been conveyed by his own writings, than we 
liave received of it from the impressions and effects of his own 
life upon others. Willi a fine and reverent t^nch — with u fall 
&ei)se uf the disparitics^we would compare uni; of the best of 
the fbUowers of Christ with his Master. In doing this we do 
neither wroBg. Our friend aleepeth nnd^ had Jesiie stood 
by his graT«y wc should have had to ezckiniy on witnessing hie 
emotion, *^ Behold, how he loved him P We say^ then, that 
AS the idea we have formed of the dianuster and life of Jeeue^ — 
derived, as it is, from the impressions made by them upon his 
disciples, is more complete and satisfactory than any which he 
himself rould have imparted ; so the character and life of tlie 
true Cliristian of whom Me arc spcakinii, have been revealed to 
us in a much more ample and lumuious manner, by the pen of 
his wise and sympathizing contemporary, than they could have 
been hj his own, even though he had had equal power in the 
vee of It. And we hopo we shall be fomven if we call this a 
Prwidmee, in somethingjnoto than the loose and common ao* 
ceptation oi the term. iVe cannot refer it to a mere fortuitoos 
coincidence. We cannot regard it as the ordinary and casual 
IsUinff-in of one gifted mind with another. It was a grea^ a 
complex, and a far-extending Want, suited with its correspon- 
dent and proportionate Supply. It was— at least it seems to 
us — a rare I'roviclcntinI Apency, needing an interpri tcr, and 
unconsciously drawing; < [ic to itself, and carrying him alting with 
it. And if, m our thui* speaking of the surviving friend ns tlve 
disciple of the lost one, tliere be anything that may give uilence 
to a certain class of bis admirers^ we woiud remind them (thouj^h 
to ihm we are not writing) that this is the light in whidi> with 
affecting ingenuousness and aimplicityy Dr. Channing constantly 
shows us that he regards himself. He is content to place hw 
Intellect at the footstool of his friend's Heart. He constantly 
refers to their long and lovely intercourse in the character of a 
heart-dhripJe. We would not interfere with a representation, 
whose l)eauty lies in its truth. If Dr. Channing saw, in his 
lamented brother, one of the rarest and finest Incarnations of 
Christiaaily, we would join with liim in his reverence for it, 
without any wish to reuiuve him, under the vain idea of raising 
him, from the attitude in which he has placed himself to ex* 
press it. 

In these Ust remarks, we have been referring not to this 
Discourse alone, but to no inconsiderable portion of Dr. Chan^ 

ning^s printed writings, which was either composed expressly 
lor the furtherance of the Ministry at Large, or is imbued witli 
the very spirit which called it forth, and which alone can sus- 
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tun it We no doubt wbatmr, thit Dr, ChaiuuDg wonld 
unhetttatiiigly aacnbe the peculiar and sustained interest which 
he has long talwn in the subject, to the communications which 
he had by the way with the Friend to whom his ijmpalhy 
was of such inestimable help and value. And it is nom the 
whole of these writings — inclusive of this last censer of incensC5» 
kindled by Christian Genius at the altar of Christian T^ove — 
that we estimate the worth at which the living Friend prized 
the character and labours of the fine spirit that Iia-s gone to its 
home, and to what an extent he felt the high thcophilanthropy 
of a being, who, instead of conipiaiumg of having " fallen on evil 
days and evil men/' gathered to him, in the mn^eenth age, so 
much of the Spirit of Christ, and put it into act in a me ao 
nwly resembling the life of an Aposde. We know not, on rer 
calling what we have read (ff heard of their beautiful intercourse, 
which of the parties was the more benefited by its influences ; 
but we believe that the eye of the Great Father must look 
down with serene and sublime approval upon such rare and 
hallowed communions, and that another Ufe will renew them 
with " thoughts that wander tlirougii eternity." 

Passing on to the Discouree itself, we are arrested at the very 
outset by the following striking remarks on the true Dignity 
and Duty of Society : w 

* 

" The glory and happiness of a city oenaat not in the number* but 
the character of its populntion. Of all the fine arts in n citv, the 
grandest is the art of forming noble specimens of humanitv. Tlie 
costliest productioos of our manufactures are cheap, compared with a 
wise and good human being. A dty, which should practically adopt 
the prind^. that man is worth more than wealth or show, would gain 
an impulse that would place it at the head of cities. A ci^, in winch 
men should be trained worthy of the name« would become the metropolis 
of the earth. 

*' Grod has prospered us, and, as we beUeve, is again to prosper us in 
our business ; and let us show our gratitude by inquiring for what end 
prosperity is given, and how it may best aooompiiBh ue end of the 
giver. Let ns nie it to give a higher character to ear city, to send 

refining, purifying- influences through every department of life. I>€t us 
especially use it, to multiply good influences in those classe^^ which nre 
most exposed to temptation. Let us use it to prevent the propagation 
of crime from parent to child. Let us use it in behalf of those iu whom 
our nature is most depressed, and who» if neglected, will probably bring 
on tliemtelves the arm of penal law. Nothing is ao jnal a cause of 
self-respect in a city, as the healthy, moral condition of those who are 
most exposed to crime. Tliis is the best proof, that the prosperous 
classes are wise, iiitelligi:rit, and worthy of their prosperity. Crime is 
to tile State what dangerou:: dii^ca^se to the liumau frame, and to expel 
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it shoiiM Tm to tbe eonmntiiity an object of the deepest concern. Tbia 
topic is so Important, that I cannot Usm it without urging it on your 
serious thoughts. 

*' Society lias Lithorto employed its energy chiefly to punish crime. 
It is inlinitely more im]H)rtant to prevent it; and this I say not for the 
sake of those aloue on whom the criminal preys. I do not think only 
or chiefly of those who sofier from crime. 1 plead also, and plead more, 
for thoK who perpetrate it. In moments of dear, calm thonght, I fed 
more for the wrong doer than for him who is wronged. In a case of 
theft, incomparably the most wretched man is he who steals, not he who 
is robbed. The innocent are not undone by acts of violence or fraud 
from which they suffer. They are innocent, though injured. They do 
not bear the brand of infamous crime ; and no language can express the 
import of this distinction. When I viait the odl or a convict, and see a 
human being who has sonk beneath his race, who is cast oat by his 
race, whose name cannot be pronounced in his home, or only pro- 
nounced to Ftnrt a tear, who has forfeited the confidence of every friend, 
\n1i() luis lo-^t that h^piiug of virtue and effort, the hujjo of esteem, whose 
cuLibCience is burdened with irreparable gttilt» who ha^ hardened himself 
against the appeals of idlgion and love, here, here I tee a Ruin. The 
man whom be has robbed or murdered, how mnch happier than he ! 
What I want is, not merely that society should protect itself against 
crime, but that it ?hnll do all that it can to preserve its exposed members 
frota cruiie, and so do for the ^nke of these as truly as for its own. It 
should not suffer human nature to full so deeply, terribly, U the ruin 
can be avoided. Sodety ought not to breed Monsters in its boacnn. If 
it will not use its prosperity to save the ignorant and poor from the 
bladcest vice, if it will even qiddten vice by its selfishness and luxury, 
its worship of wealth, its scorn of hunan nature, then it most soier, 
and deserves to ^uffer, from crime. 

" I would that, as a city, we might understand and feel, how far we 
are chargeable with mndi of die crime and misery aromd us, of idiidi 
we complain. Is it not an adoioiriedged moral truth, that we are 
answerable for all evil which we are able» but have failed, to prevent ? 
Were Providence to put us in possession of a remedy for a man dying at 
our feet, and should we withhold it, would not the guilt of his death lie 
at our door ? Are we not accessory to the destruction of the blind 
man, who, in our sight. apprcMUibes a precipice, and whom we do not 
warn of his danger? On the same groond modi of the guilt and misery 
around us must be imputed to oursdves. Why is it that so many 
children in a large city grow up in ignorance and vice ' Because that 
city abandons them to ruinous influences, from wliich it might and 
ought to rescue tbem. Why is beggary so often transmitted from 
parent to child ? Beouise the public and beoanseindtvidbiab do little or 
nothing to break the fritd inheritance. Whence come many of tiie 
darkest crimes ? From despondency, recklessness, and a pressure of 
suffering, which sjTnpathy would have liji:btened. Human sympnthy. 
Christian j=vmpathy, were it to penetrate the dwellings of the ignorant, 
poor, and eutiering, were its voice lifted up to encourage, guide, and 
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* 

ooiMwIfti flfid iti BH P il wtrihrf ovi to tntaiii* wliift ft new tiMliL wnlAift 
all into bting! Whsfc a new city sbmdd we live in ! H«« mmtf 
mliBis of tfeorn jwtice would become the ltTing> joyful witnoMaef Ifeft 
regenerating power of a wiie Christian lo¥ek'*'-]ip» 1 1 — 14, 

W« would direct eepedal attentioii to this appeal to the 
Mcreftfecl view of tlie great educational qneation. 

" But« still more, we defeat our&elvcs, when we neglect the moral state 
of the city where we live, undw pretence of caring for onr famiBea* 
How little may it profit you, my friends, that you labour at home, if in 
the nest street, amidst haunts of vice, the incendiary, the thief, the 
ruffian, is learuing his lesson, or preparing his instruments of destruc- 
tion ? How little muy it profit you, that you are striving to educate 
your children, if. around you, the children of others are negkcted, are 
contaminated vrith evil principles or impure patsions ? Where ia it that 
our sons often receive the roost powerful impulses ? In the atreet, at 
achool, from associates. Their ruin may be sealed hy a young female 
brought up in the haunts of vice. Their first oaths may be echoes of 
profaneness which they hear from the sons of the abandoned. What is 
the great ubi^truction to our efforts for educating our children ? It is 
the corruption around na. Tliat corruption steals Into oar homes* 
and neutralizes the influence of home. We hope to keep our little 
circle pure, amidst general impurity. This is like striving to keep 
our partirtilnr houses healthy, when infection is rm^ing" around us. 
If an accumulation of filth in our nei^libourhood were sending fortli 
foul stench and pestilential vapours on every side, we should not 
plead aa a reason for letting it remain, that we were striving to 
prevent a like accumulation within our own doors. Disease would 
not less oertamly invade us, because the source of it was not prepared 
by ournelves. The infection of moral evil is as perilous as that of 
the plague. We have a personal iuterest in the prevalence of order and 
good principles on every side. If any member of the social body suffer, 
all must sufiier widi it. This is God*s ordination and his merciful ordi- 
nation. It is thus that he summons us to watch over our hrother for 
his good.**^pp. 16. 17. 

Entering upon the particular subject of the Discourse, the 
author adds the name of Joseph Tuckbrman to the many, 
pteviously on record^ who have given little promise in their 
wouthful days of what they were eventually to become and 
10 perform 

** My acquaintance with Joseph Tuckermua began about forty^seven 
yean ago, and, during most of the time which has afaxse d^sed» we 
uved together aa brothers, communicating thoughts, Minga, reproofa^ 
encouragements, with a faithfulness not often anrpaased. I think of 

him with peculiHr pleasure, as he was, perhaps, the roost «tignal example, 
within my i cmcmbrance, of Improvement; of a rnnii overcoming ol>> 
8taclc;5, and mailing progress und^ disadvantages. When I first met 
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him in college, he had the innocence of childhood ; he was symp;ithi7iii^-, 
generous, without a stain of the vices to which youth is prone ; but he 
did not seem to have any tenons views of life. Three years he passed 
•Imoflt as a holiday* unconscious of hia privileges, uninterested in bit 
severer studies, surrendering himself to sportive impulses, which, how- 
ever harmless in themselves*, co!5«umed the hours which should have 
been given to toil. How often lias he spoken to me, witli grief and 
compunction, of hie early wasted life ; In his last college year, a change 
began, and the remote cause of it he often epoko of with lively sensi* 
bility. His mother, he was accustomed to say, was one of the beet of 
women. She had instilled into him the truths of religion with a 
mother's love, tempered with no common T\nsdom. The seed was 
sown in a kindly nature. The religious principle, which at first hud 
only been a restraint from evil, began to incite to good ; and to this, 
the progress and greatness of hb life were mainly due. On leaving 
college he gave himself to the Cbristiiin ministry ; but with the nn- 
chastened inconsideration of his yontfa, he phinged into its duties with 
little preparation. The consequence wn? n •=uc< <!'>»^ton of mortifications 
nios.t painful at the time, hut of which he attcrwurds ?poke as a merci- 
ful discipline. So unpromising was the opening of a career of singular 
enei^ and nsefhlness." — pp. 27, 28. 

We go on — for we know not how to do othorw isc — and tlie 
picture, which the following passage gives, is one which we 
think no Christian can study without conscious and rich ad- 
vantage. Such sunbeams are calculated, by a sort of spiritual 
Daguereotype^ to leave images on the soul^ that are worthy of 
the Light that imprints thehi : 

*• His strcnf^tli did not lie in abstract speculation. Had he given him- 
self to this, he would never have forced liis way to new or great views. 
His heart was his great power. To hit moral, religious, benevolent 
•entimentt, he owed chidBy the expansion of his inteUectoal natore. 
Having laid a good foundation by study, an unerring instinct taught 
him tk.at studv wa? not his vocation. His heart vearned for active life. 
He herntue more and more penetrated with the miseries and crimes of 
tlic world. As he sat in his lonely study, the thought of what men 
endnred on the land and the sea withdrew him from his books. He 
was irretistibly attracted towards his £dlow-creetares by their sufier^ 
ingt, and, still more, by a eonadoosness that there was something great 
beneath their sutfering^, by a sympathy with their spiritual wants. 
His studv window looked on the sea ; and the white pail, ns it 
skirted the horizon, reminded him of the ignorance and moral perils 
of the sailor and accordingly he was the first man in the country 
to aaake an eflbrt for the improvement and Instruction of thia daaa oif 
■MD, The society which hs instituted for this end did not answer its 
porpoae, for he knew little or nothing of the people he wij^hefl to serve, 
nor was the community then awake, as it now is, to the work of re- 
form. But the spirit which was moving in him was not depressed by 
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future* He soon gvre Umaelf with zeal to the miMionary cause : 
thought, talked and wrote aboot it with characteriBtic energy ; and, bad 
not famllv tie<' prevented, would hm devoted himaelf, I bdiere, to the 
service of the heathen. 

Whilst the pat^ion for conflict with evil was struggling within 
him, hii health failed, and for ft time lie had reaaon to fiear that he wia 
to be cat off from turfulneta. Bat the aame gradona Providence wkicfa 
had ordained, with signal kindness, the events of his past existence, 
was guiding him thmugh this dark pas^ge to the great sphere and 
purpose of his hfe. His diseiuse incapacitated hiin for answering- the 
demand made upon his voice by the pulpit. He felt that he mubl cease 
from regular preaching ; and what* then* was he to do ? In a &vonrod 
hour, the thooght of devoting himeelf to the service of the poor of this 
city entered l is inind» and met a response within wluch gave it the 
character of a divine monition. He consulted me. nnd in obedience to 
a long-rooted conviction, that society needs new ministnes and agaiicies 
for its redemption, and that men, inspired with self-sacrificing zeal for 
its redemption, are God's best gifts to the world, I enconraged hia ftith 
and hope. 

" At first, he entered almost tiemblin^y the houses of the poor, where 
he was a stranger, to offer his sympathy and friendship. But * the 
fiheep knew the voice of the shepherd.' The poor recognised by 
instinct their friend, and from the first moment a relation of singular 
tenderness and confidence was established between them. That part of 
his life I wed remember, for he came often to ponr into my ear and 
heart his experience and success. I well remember the effect whi(^ 
contact with the poor produced on his mind. He had loved them when 
he knew little of them ; when their distresses came to liim through the 
imac^ination. But he was a yiroof that no speculation or imagination 
can do the work of actual knowledge. So deep was the sympathy, so 
intense the interest which the poor excited in him, that it seeined as if 
a new fimntain of love had been opened within him. No fitvourite of 
fortune could have repaired to a palace, where the raya of royal fovour 
were to be centred on him, with n more eager spirit and quicker f^tep, 
than our friend hasteued to the abodes of want in the darkest nlleys of 
our city. How often have I stood humbled before the deep, spirxtuai 
love, which borst from him in those free commonications whidi few 
enjo^red beside myself. I cannot forget one evening, when, in oon- 
versing with the late Dr. Follen and myself on the claims of the poor* 
and on the cold-heartedn(>r?s of society, he not only deeply moved na, 
but filled us with amazement by his depth of feelinfi: end energy of 
utterance ; nor can I forget, how, when he left us. Dr. JboUen, a man 
fitted by his own spirit to judge of greatness, said to me, ' Air it a great 
man.' 

" This strong love for his fellow-creatuzea was not a wild enthusiasm. 

It was fcnrnded on clear, deliberate perception of the sjjiritnal nntnre, 
the immortal destination of every human being. Whoever discerns 
truly, and feels deeply, this greatness of humanity, this relation of the 
soul to God, most indeed pass for an enthusiast in the present day ; for 
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our state of eodety ib, in a great degree/ a denial of the higlwr rlgliCfl, 

claims and destinies of a human boinff. 

" It was this love for the poor winch g^ave to our friend's labours their 
efficacy, which made his ministry a living thing, and which gave it per- 
petuity. This honse and our other chapels bad their fbondttnon in tbla 
loire. He oodd not be kept from the poor. Cold, etorms, aickneta, 
aevere pain, could not shut him up at home. Nothing but his domestic 
ties prevented him from taking up his abode among: tbc mdip^ent. He 
would sometime!* 9ay, that could lie, on leavinc: the world, choose his 
sphere, it would be that of a nnnistering spirit to the poor; and if the 
spirits of departed good men return to oar world* hie, I donbt not* 
might be foond in the bannts of want and woe. In this, as I have 
already said, there was no bBnding enthuaiann. He saw distinctly the 
vices which are often found among the poor, their craft, nnfJ sloth, and 
ingratitude. His ministry was carried on in tlic midst of their frequent 
filth and recklessness. The coars^est realities pressed him on every side. 
These were not the bccncs to make an enthusiast. But amidst dieae he 
aaw, now the fiunter signs, now the triumphs of a divine virtue. It 
was his ddight to relate examples of patience, disinterestednesSp piety, 
amidst severest sufferings, lliese taught him, that, in the poorest 
hovels, he was walking among immortals, and his faith in the divinity 
within the soul turned his ministry into joy." — pp. 29 — 33. 

Lessons of first-rate uscfithiess to the friends of the poor are 
contained in the paragraphs which follow : — 

*' His influence over the poor was a good deal increased by the variety 

of formo \n which he exerted it. He wa^ not merely a spiritual c^uide. 
He had n^uch skill in the details of common life, was a good ecuimmist, 
understood much about the trades and labours in which the poor are 
most occupied, oonld suggest expedients for diminishing expense and 
multiplying comforts, and by thoe homely gifts won the confidence of 
the poor. He could sympathise with them in their minutest wants and 
sufferings, and opened a way for his high truths by being a wise coun- 
sellor as to their worldly interests. At the very moin';'!it when he passed 
with some for an enthusiast, he was teaching household management to 
a poor woman, or contriving employment for her husband, or finding a 
place for her child. 

** This reminds mc of one branch of his labours in which he took 
gpecljil interest. He felt deeply for the children of the poor. They 
were in his mind habitually as he walked the streets, and when he 
entered the indigent dwelUng. He used to stop to inquire into the 
residence and history of the begging child. He vi&ited the market and 
the wharf, to discover the young who were wasting the day in doth, 
taking their first lessons in the art of theft. He was unwearied in hia 
efforts to place these children in schools, and multitudes owe to him 
their moral safety, nnd the education which prepared them for respectable 
lives. Through his means, not a few, wlio had escaped all domestic 
control, and entered on the downward path of crime, were sent to the 

house of reformation ; and he delighted tp meet or speak of those who 
Vol. III. No. 14.— JVew 8en^. 2 k 
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under this influence had l>eeii restored to innocence. To the interest 
which he avvakcnod in t1i'^ nnnrotoctcd children of the poor, v?e owe 
chiefly the estubliiOnTtfnr of the Kurm School. If anv suhjcct pecuhnrly 
occupied his thoughts and licurt, it was the duty of the city to that por- 
tion of the young, who, if not adopted by society, roust grow up to 
guilt and shame and public punisbment. If bis benevolence ever brake 
out in hitter reproach, it was in speaking of the general insen5ibt]ity to 
t!ic neL,'U'ctc'(l cliild. trained up hy its parents to h-^L'c^Jirv and fniud. ac- 
cuftonicd to breathe the fumes of intemperance, and left to look on vice 
as its' natural state. Such was his influence, that street-beggary sensibly 
dedtned among us, on effect indicating an extent of good inflaence, not 
easily apprehended. 

" To show his generous modes of viewing die poor, I would state, 
that for a time he nss^nnhlrd tlic children one aftprnoor! in the work to 
ii;ive them instructiijn in natural liistory. He took great delight in this 
branch of knowledge, and had stored up in his mind a large number of 
facts, illostrative of tbe wisdom and goodness of God in tbe creation. 
These be used to unfold, and was able to awaken t1ie curiosity and fix 
the attention of his young hearers ; of which, indeed, they ftimished 
proof, by g"iving him a portion of time n^^unllv ppcnt m plav. Ills' want 
of streni^th, wliich compelled him to relinquish the pulpit, obliged him to 
give up this mode of teaching after a short trial. 

" I mention these various exertions as illustrative of the enlarged 
spirit which be carried into bis work. His great object was to promote 
religion ; but religion did not stand alone in his mind. He felt its con- 
nection with intellectual ctdtivation, with wise household manaprement, 
with neatness and propriety of manners, and especially with the dis- 
chargt? of parental duty ; and his labours may be Raid to have covered 
almost all the departments of social life. The truth is, that his heart 
was in his work. He did not think of it as tbe work of a day. 
or of a few yeant, but of life. He wanted to grow old and die in it. 
The world opened nothing to him in all its various callings, more 
honourable, more r^odlike. Hmbiti<in, of which he had his share, 

and his disinterested and rolii^ ii u - principles, all flowed into this channel ; 
so that he acted with undivided energy, with a whole soul. Hcucc iie 
became fruitful in expedients, detected new modes of influenee, wound bis 
way to his end gmtly and indirectly, and contrived to turn almost every 
thing to acooont. Some indeed complained, that be dragged his poor into 
all companies and conversation . But we must learn to bear the infirmities 
of a fervent spirit, and to f up^ivea love which is stronger than our own, 
though it may happen to want the social tact, in which the indidcrent 
and triitng are apt to make tbe most proficiency." — pp. 41 — 45. 

Then follows a passage, which wc could not justify ourselves 
for orr ittingy feeling, as we do, that the Evil is come to a state 
which demands that the Lpi^islattire should no longer look 
passively on, and see it working on every side, like a kind of 
^^oml Cholera, which seizes the soul through the senses, to 
convulse, to blacken, and to destroy : 
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*' On one ?nhject Dr. Tuckorman agTee<l in opinion and feeling with 
nil who visit aud labour for the poor. He ft lt tliat the poverty of our 
city was due chiefly to iutetuperance, aud tiiut tliis eubauces infinitely 
the woes of a destitute ooodition. A poor hxoSij, into which this vice 
had not found its way, was a privileged place in his sight. Poverty 
without drunkenness luurdly seemed to rank as an evil* hy the side of 
tlmt which drunkenness had gcnerntpd. If there was one of our 
citizens whom he honoured as cnimenlly the friend of the poor, it was 
that unwearied philanthropist, who. whilst his heart and hauds are 
open to aD the dumi of misery, has selected as his pecidiar care, the 
cause of temperance.^ Br. Tnckermsn's spirit groaned under the evils 
of intemperance, as the andent prQ|>hets under the burden of the woes 
which they were sent to denounce. Tlie fumes of a distillery were, to 
his keen feeling-s?, more noisome and dca«lly than the vapours of putre- 
faction and pestilence. He looked on a shop fur vending ardent spirits 
as he would have looked on a pitfall opening into hell. At the sight of 
men, who, under all our present lights, are growing rich by spreading 
these poisons through the land, he felt, I doubt not. how the curses 
the lost and the j^roan? of ruined wives and children were rising up 
against them. 1 know, for I have heard, the vehemence of entreaty 
with which Dr. Tuikerman sometimes approached the interapemtc. and 
he has often related to me bis persevering efforts for then* recovery. 
Could he have bequeathed to the sober and Christian part of this dty 
and Commonwealth his intense convictions in regard to this vice, it 
would soon be repressed ; the sanction of public authority would no 
lonprer be g'iven to its detestable haunts ; one cliicf source of the 
miseries of our civilizaUon would be dried up." — pp. 45, 4G. 

We have all smiled, but not in ndiculc) at the Vicar of Wake- 
field's expedient to keep liiswife faithful to her duty, by hanging 
licr iiitciuled epitaph over the chinincy-piece. The Cliristian 
u itiister, wiio would mould the ]iartner of his life to a " teiulcr 
and true'* sympathy with Ins aims and cares, would do well to 
give n similar place to the following exquisite character, that it 
may daily uiccL the eye, and daily work upon the heart: 

** Among the propitious oircumptances of the hfe of Dr. Tuckerman, 
I oui^ht not to pass over his domestic tics, lie was twice married, and 
cacti of these connections gave him an invaluable friend. I was par- 
ticularly acquainted with his last wife, with whom a large part of his 
life was spent, and am happy to pay tiits tribute to her singular worth. 
Her reserve and shrinking ddicacy threw a vdl over her beautiful 
cliaracter. She was little known beyond lin* home : but there she 
silently spread around her that eoft, pure light, the preciousncss of 
which is never fully understood till it is quenched. The good Provi- 
dence which adapts hlessii^ to our wants, was particularly manifested 
tn giving to our friend such a companion. Her calm, gentle wisdom, 
her sweet humility, her sympathy, which, though tender, was too serene 

* llo«e« Grant. 
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to disturb Iter dear perceptions, fitted her to act instinctively, and 
without the consciousness of either party, on his more sani^ine, ardent 
mind. She was truly a spirit of GTOod. ditiusing a tranquillizing infiu- 
eoce too mildly tu be thought uf, and therefore more sure. The blow 
which took her from him* left a woimd which time could not heal." — 
p. 49. 

Who can wonder at wliat follows ? 

*' Had his strength been continued, so that he could have gone from 
the house of mourning to the haunts of poverty, he would have escaped, 
for a good part of the day, the sense of his bereavement. But a few 
minutes' walk in the street now sent him wearied home. There, the 
loving eye which htd so long brightened at hie entrance, was to shed its 
mild beam on him no more. There the voice that had daily inqniied 
into his labours, and like another conscience had whispered a sweet 
approval, was still. There the cvmpathy, which had prc««ed with tender 
hand his aching head, and by its nursing care had postponed the hour 
of exhaustion and disease, was gone. He was not indeed left alone; 
for filial love and reverence epu^ no soothing offices; hot theee^ 
though felt and spoken of as most precious* could not take the place of 
what had been removed. This great lews produced no burst of grief. 
It wne a still deep sorrow, the feeling of a mighty void, the last hurrlen 
whirl I tlie spirit can cast off. His attachment to life from this moment 
sensibiy dechued. In seasons of particular sensibility he wished to be 
gone. He kept near him the likeness of his departed fnoid, mad spoke 
to me more than once of the solace which he had found in it» as what I 
in my more fiivoored lot could not comprehend. He heard her voice 
from another world, and his anti(*ipntions of that woiid, alwajs Strong, 
became now more vivid and touchmg." — ^pp. 49, Si), 

We give the remainder ol the Disoouxse entire^ for we sbould 
be sorry to omit one word of it. 

" Hia religion was of the most enlarged, hbcral character. He did not 
shut himself np even in Christiamty. He took a livdy mter^ in the 

testimony borne to God by nature, and in the strivings of ancient philo* 
sophy after divine truth. Rut Christianity was his rock, his defence, 
his nutriment, his life. He understood the character of Jesus by 8\in- 
pathy, as well as felt the need of his ' glad tidings.* He had been a 
faithful student of the Old Testament, and had once thought of prepar- 
ing a work on Jewish antiquities. But his growing reverence for the 
New Testament led him to place a vast distance between it and the 
ancient scriptures. At one period of his ministr)'. when the pressing 
demands of the poor compelled him to forego study entirelv, f recollect 
his holding up to me a Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, and his 
saying, that here was his library, that Christ's history was his theolog}-, 
and that in the rooming he snatched a moment for this, when he could 
find time for nothing else. 

*' Religion in diiferent individuals, manifests itself in diflerent forms. 
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111 liim it shone forth peculiurly in faith or fili-il tru-t, and in gratitude. 
His faith in God was unbounded. It never wavered, never seemed to 
uadergo a momentary eclipse. I have sccu him under an alHiction, 
which in a few days wrought ta his appearance the change of yeara ; 
and hiB trust waa hke a rock, his submiBsion entire. Much as he saw 
of the crimes and raiseries of ]ife» no doubt of the mereifu] puiposes of 
God crossed h\9. mind. Some ray of divine goodness streamed forth 
from the darkest trials and events. Ujitloiibtedlv his own love for the 
poor helped htm to comprehend, as few do. how God luvcd them. The 
whole creation spoke to him of the paternal character and infinite glory 
of its author. His filial piety called forth in him powers which would 
otherwise have slumbered. He was naturally wanting in the poetical 
clement. lie had little relish for music or the fine arts, and took no 
great pleasure in the higher works of imao-inRtifm. But his pictv opened 
hi^j eye, ear, heart, to the mamleitutiuns of God in liis worki*, revealed 
the beauty which surrounded him, and in this way became a source of 
aaUime joy. On such a mind, rdigioos controversies could take but a 
slight hold. He outgrew them, and hardly seemed to know that they 
existed. That which pervades, tranquillizes and exalts the souls of all 
Christians he understood ; and in his busy life, which carried him from 
bis study, he was willing to understand nothing more. 

'* Congenial with this cheerful faith was the spirit of gratitude. In 
this he was probably the more eminent, because it was fitvonred by bis 
temperament. He was natnrsUy happy. There were next to no seeds 
of gloom, depression in his nature. Life, as he first knew it, was bright, 
joyous, unclouded ; and to this cause mainly the volatility of his early 
years was to be ascribed. As the magnet searches out, and gathers 
round it:^ the scattered ore with which it has uthuity, so his spirit 
selected and attadied insttnetively to itself the mora cheerful views of 
Providence. In such a oatuie, piety naturally took the form of grati* 
tude. Thanks were the common breathings of his spirit. His lot 
seemed to him nmong the most favoured on earth. His blessings did 
not wait to be recalled to his thoughts by a set, laboured search. They 
started up of themselves, and stood before ium robed in celestial iight by 
BBSodatioD with Hat goodness which bestowed them. 

" FVom these dements of his piety, naturally grew up a hope of future 
glory, progress, happiness, more unmixed than I have known in others. 
The other world is commonly said to throw a brightno«s over the 
present. In his case, the present also threw a brightness over the 
ftiture. His constant experience of God's goodness awakened anticipa- 
tions of a larger goodness hersafter. He wonU talk with a swdhng 
heart, and in &e most genuine language, of immortality, of Heaven, of 
new access to God. In truth his language was such as many good men 
could not always join in. The conscious unworthiness of many good 
men tlu ow^ occasional clouds over the future. But no cloud seemed ever 
to dim bis prospect ; not that he was unconscious of un worthiness ; not 
that he thought of approaching Infinite Purity with a daim of merit ; 
such a feeling never crossed his mind. But it was so natural to him to 
enjoy, his sense of God's constant goodness was so vivid, and Christ's 
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prnmises so accorrhnt with experience, that licaven came to him afl 
a reality, Nyithout the onliiiary effort which the faith and hope of moet 
men require. 

" In bift hat siclaiess, his character came oat in all its beaaty. He bad 
not mMttf loct tlie natand love of life. At timet, when nnpromiflm^ 

symptoms seemed to be giving way. he woold ase the means ot recovery 
with hope But generally he felt himself a dying man, whose chief 
work was hnished, who had little to do with the world but to leave it. 
I have regretted that I did not take notes of some of his conversations. 
It was unsafe for him to talk, as the least excitement increased his 
bnmiug fever ; bat when I would start an interesti&g topic, a flood of 
thoughts would msb into his mind, and compd him to give them ntter* 
ance. The future state was of course often present to him ; and his 
conceptions of the soal's life and progress, in its new and nearer rela- 
tions to God. to Christ, to the jast made perfect, seemed to transport 
him fur a time beyond the darkuesfi and pains of bis present lot. To 
show that there was no morbidness in theie views, I oagbt to observe 
fhat they were mingled with the natonl tastes flsid feelings which had 
grown from his past life. In his short seasons of respite from exhaus* 
tion and suffering, he wo!i1d talk with interest of the more important 
events of the day, aftd would seek recreation in books which had for- 
meii) entertained him. He was the same man as in health, with no- 
thing forced or unnatnral in bis devation of mind. He bad always 
taken great pleasure in the writings of the moralists of antiquity, and 
perhaps the In^t book I put into his hands was Cicero's Toacalan Qoes* 
tions, which he read wit)i avidity and delight. So comprehensive was 
hi'' spirit, that whilst Christ was his hope, and Christian perfection his 
aspiration, he still rejoiced to discern in the great lloman, on whom 
Christian troth had not yet dawned, sneb deep reverence for the majesty 
of virtue. It might be expected that ** his mling passion was strong in 
death." To the last moment of my intorcourse with him, the poor were 
in hh heart. As he had given them his life, so death conld not divide 
him from them. 

" One affecting view remains to be given. Dr. Tuckerman was a 
martyr to bb canae. Hiat his life was shortened by excessive toil csn* 
not be doabted. His friends forewarned bun of this result. He saw 
the danger bbnself, and once and again resolved to diminish his labours ; 

hut Nvlicn he retreated from the poor, they followed him to his hou^^r, 
and he could not resist their supplicating looks and tones. Tn mx an- 
ncst and frequent remonstrance on this point he at times replied, that 
bis ministry might need a victim, that labours beyond his strength might 
be required to show* what it was capable of eflectihg, and that be wa^ 
willing to suffer and to die for the canae. Living thus be grew prema- 
turely old. II T? walks became more and more narrow. Then he was 
imprisoned at home. Tlic prostration of strength was followed by a 
racking cough and burning fever. As we have seen, his last sickness 
was a bright testimony to his piety : but its end was sorrowful, liy a 
mysterious ordination of Providence, the capacity of sulfering often sur« 
vives unimpaired, whilst the reason and aflfections seem to decay. So 
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was it here. In the last hours of our friend, the body seemed to pre- 
vail over the power of thought. He died in fearful pain. He was 
borne amidst agonies into the higher world. At length his martyrdom 
ceased; and who of us can utter or conceive the blessedness of the 
spirit, rising from this thick darkness into the light of Heaven ? 

" S^uch WHS thv founder of the Ministry at Lart^e in tln'« citv, a man 
wiioru i thurouglily knew ; a mr.n wliosc imjK?rfectious i could not but 
know, for they i-tood out on the suriucc of his character ; but who had 
a great heart, who was willingly a victim to the cause which in the love 
and fear of God he had espoused, and who has left behind him rs a me- 
morial, not this ^ting tribute of friendship, but an institution which is 
to live for ages, and whicli entitles him to be ranked among the bene- 
fuctors of this city ao'l the world. When he began his work, he had 
no anticipation of ^uc U uu lutiuence and such an lionour. He tliougbt 
that he was devoting himself to an obscure life. He did not expect that 
his name would be heard beyond the dwellings of the poor. He was 
contented With believing, tliat here and there an individual or a family 
would rccoivc streni:;:th, liL,^lit niid consolation frotn liis mini^=try. Hut 
grndualK ttie idea that he wh< beguuiiug a movenKi t, that might survive 
hint, und might more and more repress the won't social evils, opened on 
his mmd. He saw more and more clearly, that the Ministry at Large, 
with other agencies, was to change the aspect of a large portion of 
society. It became his deliberate conviction, and one which he often 
repeated, tliat great cities need not be haunts of vice and povrrtv ; that 
in this citv. there were now intelligence, virtue and piety en miuU, could 
they be brought mto united action, to give a new intellcctuui and moral 
life to the more neglected dasses of society. In this fiuth be acted, toiled, 
suffered and died. His gratitude to God for sending him into this field 
of labour never fiftiled him. For weeks before he left the country, never 
to return, I was almost the only visitor whom he hud «;trength to sec ; 
and it was a joy to look on his n;tle, emaciated face, lii^rhted up with 
thankfulness for the work which had been given him to do, and with 
the hope that it would endure and grow when he should sleep in the 
dust. From such a life and such a death, let us learn to love oar poorjuid 
suffering brethren ; vnd, as we have ability, let us send to them feiUiful 
and living- men, whose sympathy, conncil«, prayers, will assuage sorrow, 
awaken the conscience, toudi the heart, i^uidc the younj^, comfort the 
old, and shed over the dark paths of this life the brightness of the life to 
come.'* — pp, 52 — 60. 

A paragraph, given as an Appendix, siiould luive been inserted 
ill the text. It speaks of the uttachnieut uf Dr. Tuckcniiaii to 
individual friends — making, among others, a passing reference 
to his endearing and Tuued intercourse with Lady Byron, 
whose sympathy with the* wretched is only equalled by her 
love for the good. The remainder of the Appendix is occu- 
pied by two papers — the first, a letter from the dbtinguishcd 
Judge Story, containing a summary of his reminiscences of Dr. 
Tuckerman; the second^ a Biographical bketcb by the Kev. 
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E. S. Gannett, taken from the Monthly Miscellany, for July 
1840. Jiulh are valuahlc documents, and throw light upon the 
text 5 — ^but it must not be lost sight of, that the Discourse 
altopether is not a Biographical but an Ethical ^p^k.^ It is not 
a Life of Dr. Tackerman^ but a portraiture of his mind. The 
field u still open to those who may be able, or who may desire, 
to let us more into the private history of one SO widdy honoured 
and beloved. Too much can hardly be known of a fellow-being, 
from whose life and labours death has partially lifted the veil, 
and given us glimpses of a Cloud passing fast into Glory. 

J. J. 



SONNET. 

" Tears should not 
Be khed upon an infiuit't ftoe» 

It U unludcy.** 

WoaDiVOETH. 



Resteain thy grief, sad heart, thy tears assuage 

"Which stain this Rahy's brow ; it is not meet 

That they should touch it with their bamiiig ieei. 

And tell him now of bis sure heritage. 

For they may bring the evil they presage, — 

A leogtiiened lile, made tad by friends' deceit; 

By actual want ; Love oheri»bcd 1)ut to chest ; 

By hope deferred, nm] lone neglected age. 

Or, if they bear no evil (lurrury, 

Let them escape not from their fountains de^ ; 

It knot wdl he look on sonow's strife 

Before he knoweth wherefore mortab weep, — 

Nor upon pain, not feeling Sjrmpathy, 

Lest hie with stoic heart, hereafter look oa life. 
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Art. YIU.— SC&APS F&OM TH£ GEEMAN. 



I. TuE Blossom. — A Parable from the German of Krummacher. 

How can tlie Pouesaor of all tlmigs require mj thanks V* aaid 

Othniel, to lus tutor Simeon. 

Not He/' answmd the sage, " but Thou." 
1 1 want mv own thanks, which I offer to the Moat High I 
what a paradox r' exclaimed tlic youth. 

But tlic grcyhead answered, Has not tlic Creator com- 
manded plants to blossom, belbrc they brnig forth fruit 
'* It is the completion of the plant/' replied OthuicL 
Gratitude^'' said Simeon^ " is the blossom of the heart I" 

II. David's Hakf,* — Frmn Knmmacher, 

One day, Daridj the kin^ of Israel, sat on the heights 
of Ziou ; his harp stood beside him, and he leaned his head 

l^inst it. 

And the propliet Gnd went np tO him^ and said, " What 
meditatest thou upon, O King?" 

And David answered and said, " On my ever-varying lot. 
How many songs of Praise and Joy have 1 sung to this harp; 
yet how many also of Mourning aud Lamcutaliua V* 

** Be then like unto thy harp V* said the Prophet. 

** How V* enquired the King. 
Bdiold/' answered the man of Qod, — " Th^ grief hnnight 
forth heavenly sounds from out thy harp, and insmr^ its strings, 
even as did thy joy. Let thy heart and thy life be attnned both 
by grief and joy into a heavenly harp !'* 

And David arose, and grasped the strings. 

III. The Day or Rest. — From Krummacher* 

" Wherefore/' said Samma the youth, to his preceptor, 
does the Etenial require the service of Man f Whcvefore the 
celebntion of the Saorath day? It was ordained for the disci* 
pluM of barbarous ages. Is not one day like unto anoUier t 
l)oes not the Ught of the smi shine equally on all V 
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B«l tito rabbi wwirered and said^" Vfhea tbe diildrai of 
Israel were retunung ftom their captiTity into the Promiied 
Ii8nd« there livedi with ht« wife and ^mily, on the bordm of 
Meaopotaniia, an Imdite of the name of Boni, a Lcvite and 
wise man. And the angel of the Lord appeared to him in the 
form of a messenger from the King Artha.sasta, and said — 
' Arise, thou, juid Ihy wife, and thy children, and thy tihmi- 
scrvants, and thy maidens, and go into the land of thy fathers, 
that thou mayest counsel thy people^ and aid in orderuig aright 
the city and the land/ 

*' Tlieu Doni answered and said — ' The king my master ^ill 
graciously leoeive the thanha of his smant ; out how ^hall I 
trayerse the desert with mj wife and chOdren, seeing I know 
not the wa^r 

" But the messenger said, ' Axise^ and make thee readyj and 
learn to trust thy Sovereign P 

" Then Boni arose, and journeyed, as the nngcl of the Lord 
had commanded him, \\\\h his wife and his eliildren, at dawn 
of day. But Boni doubted, and said in his heart, ' How shall 
it be with us V 

" And they journeyed tliroiigh the desert until even. And 
when they had ^uue six paxiUiaugs, and wcie very weary, be- 
hold 1 there stood by the wayside a tent ; and a man came out 
of it, and said to Boni and his people, ' Here rest je V 

** And thej rested, and refreshed their sonls« And Boni said, 
' It is the king^s goodness that allows ns to rest and refrcsti 
onrselves here, but who shall conduct ns farther on our 
way V 

" Tlien the man came, and showed Boni both the right and 
the wroiii^ way, and drew for him tlu* road on a sheet fiar sij^ 
parasangs fai'ther, and said, * Now dc[)art in peace/ 

" And Boni travelled onward witli his conip.iiiions on the 
road that had been pumled out to him ; and tliey burc with pji- 
tience the fatigues of the way, for they thought of the refresli* 
ments that th^ had receiTed. 

And when thejr had left six parasangs more behind them, 
another tent arose by tlie wayside. And here too they found 
another servant of the king's, who comforted them, and showed 
them again the right way and the wrong, that they might 
choose. And so it continued for eighty days* journey; and 
when they had accomplished them, they f'mnid themselves in 
the Land of Promise. Then i5oni pereeived that the Angel of 
the Lord had guided him : and he took eare, with Ezra and 
Nehemiah, that the SaljhuLh wa;» kept holy, for the people had 
grown reckless and wild. 
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" Seest thou, Samma," continued the preceptor, " the Life of 
man is aa this pilgrimage: the aiz paraaangs are six dm j but 
the seventh is a day of rest; and the tent of the Lord stands 
open to man, that he may enter in, and reflect on his ways, 
and trust in the Lord. The Reckless cares not for the tent, and 
his track loses itself in the desert : but the Wise finds refresh- 
ment^ and reaches at last the Fkomised Land V* 

IV. — From Komer'a " Hedwio/' 

Hedung, siliinf/ at Iter work-frame ; tiie Countess, standing at an 

open wmdmo, {^Lights bumtttg.'] 

Countess. — How clear tins sninnicr c\ cunig, and how calm ! 
The moonbeams resting like a golden dream 
Cer slumb'ri?!^ Tiature; zephyrs, soft and low, 
Whisper among the limes ; and through the dim 
And misty wood, the moon's reflected light 
Shines palely from the glacier. Such an hour 
Wakes m my soul a thousand images. 
That life's rough hand had long ago obscur'd* 
My youthful heart's first brilliant dream returns, 
Aud'mem'ry calls her long arraj of joys 
Clearly before me. 

He'hmg. — Calls she her joys alone ? 

Countess. — Only her joys • — her griefs remain uuwak'd^ 
An earthboru race, that shall be mortal only. — 
Bui Joy rewakes, the gentle child of Heaven, 
Eternal still, as Thought j and ev'ry mom 
Brings back her train, llie wind's tempestuous force 
Clears off the fog> and the quick-forming clouds 
That send their fhishing ruin on us, break 
Before the sun's mild rays. — So wintry storms 
Pass trackless o'er the starry firmament. 
And Evening shows nnchang'd the brilliant train 
That, silent^ girdle round this lower world. 

S. F. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



NON-PAHOCHTAL RB0ISTKR8. 

A COPT of the following letter hus been received by the Dis«CTitinjj 
Ministers who had entrusted their Chapel Registers to the Registration 
CommissioQ :— - 

General Register Office, 
Amna Mih, IMh 

Sir, 

I tin directed hy the Registrar- General to infonn yoa that the Com« 

mij>«!on for enquirini^ into the state, custody nnd nntlienticity of Non- 
Farochiol Registers and Records has ceased, and tlmt the Reirisfcrs and 
Records examiued and certified by the Comraissioners have, pursuant to 
the Act of 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 92, been deposited in the custody 
of the Registnur-Genend, and are at present at the Office in the 
Rolls Yard, Chancery Lane, London* which, for the purposes of the 
aforesaid Act, is deemed a branch or part of the General Register 
Office. Searches and extracts from these Registers and Records 
will be granted on every day except Sundays, Christmas-day, and Good- 
FHday, between the hours of 10 and 4, upon personal application only, 
and payment of the %al and in aooovdanee with uie regnlations 
made by the Registnur-Genaal» with the approbation of one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State. Applications by letter for 
search or extract cannot be complied with. All other communicationa 
by letter on the subject of the above-mentioned Registers and Records 
must be addressed to " The Registrar- General, General Register Office, 
London and it is requcated that the woids '* Non-Faroehial Registers" 
BMy be written on the outside of all such letters, the postage of whidi 
maj be Jeft unpaid.* 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Thomas Mann, Chief Clerk. 



* By the Act of 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 92, nee 5, it i* enftcted, " That the Kcgistnir- 
Oenertl thall cutw Lists to be made of all the Regbtert and Rseorda which nay be 

placed in his custody by virtuf nf this Act; and every person shall be entitled, on pay- 
ment of the Fees hereinafter tueutioned, to aearch the said Lists, and any Uegbter or 
Rooord therein mentioned, between the hoort of Ten in the Mominf, and Four in 

the Afternodfi df evrrv day, except Smulin/s aiul Chr'i.Jinax Thn/ and Good Friday, but 
iolgoct to such regulations as may be made Ironi time to time by the Registrar- 
Oeneral, with the apprabadon of one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretariee of State, and 
to have a certified extract of any entry in the suiil Rejjisters or Records, and fur every 
search in any such Register or Record shall be piud the sum of One Shilling ; and 
Cnr every such certified extract the sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence, and no 
more." 

By sec. 8 of the same Act, it is enacted, " That every person who shall wilfully 
destroy or imure, or cause to be destroyed or itgured, any Register or Record of 
Biitb or Bapum, Manila or DtdioMliNi, Death or Barlal, or Manias*, whichahall 
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In th« year 1836, a parliamentary commission was appointed to 
enquire into the state, condition, and custody of all registers (not being 
parochial) of births, deaths, and marrmq;p<«, with the %Tew of ascertaining 
how far it mij^-ht be practicable to give to such documents a legal cha- 
racter, and place tiiem, in a civil point of view, on the same footing as the 
registers of pariah ebnrcfaes and tboae of the general registry. 

The registration commiasioners, in pursuance of the object for which 
they were appointed, issued a circular dated 2nd Dee. 1836, addressed to 
the ministers, trustees, &c., of all the Protestant non-conformist churches 
in England and Wales, soliciting all persons who had tiie custody of such 
registers to transmit them to the office of the commissioners for exami« 
nation* with the ulterior view, in laae they ahonld he feand sufficiently 
aoeorate, of their being legaiized by the aetoontemplated by the govern- 
ment, and placed in safe custody in a pubhc office* 

In comphance with this circular, a lar^ number of refristers from va- 
rious denominations of dissenters were forwarded to the commissioners, but 
many congregations have stated their reluctance absolutely to surrender 
their rasters, or indeed to forward documents of such importance for in- 
spection, withoat a further guarantee as to their safe preservation, and a 
distinct and easy mode of obtaining access to them while in custody of 
the commissioner? : n second cirrulnr, dated 12th April 1^37, wn« i??iipj 
by these authorities, intimating that " if the registers are withholden, the 
objects of the commission will be defeated, and your congregation will de- 
prive themselves and their successors of the boiefit of any provision rea* 
pecting these registere, which, in poreoance of therecommendatbn of the 
commiisioners, the legishtore may hereafter be disposed to adopt.'* 

be deposited with the Regiiatrar-Gcneral by virtue of thia Act, or any part thcreot, or 
ahtll Blsely make or counterfeit, or cause to be falsely taad» or counterfeited, any 
part of such Register or Recortl, or -^hall wilfully insert or caikp to be inserted in any 
of such Registers or Hccordtt any tal»e entry of any Hirth or baptism, Naming or 
Dedication, Death or Burial, or Marriage, or who ihall wilfully give aoy fiilae certifi- 
cate, or shall certify any wrifin^ to be an extract frani nny Register or Record, 
knowing the same Register or Record to be false in any part thereof^ or shall forge or 
eottnterlUt the Seal of die taid Office, ahall be guilty of Peloay/* 

By sec. 9 of the same Act, it is enacted, "That the Registrar-General shill ri^rtify 
all extracts which may be granted by him from the Registers or Records deuoiiite^ 
or to be deposited, in the said Office, and nade reeetvable In evidence by virtue of 
the provisions herein contained, by causing them to be sealed or stamped with the 
Seal of the Office i and all extracts purporting to be stamped with the Seal of the 
said Office shall be received in evidence in aU dvil cases; Instead of tlie prodactioD 

uf the original Registers or Recnr(1>: containing iltch entrica, iml^CCt neverlbelSM tO 
the provisions hereinafter contained." 
By see. 10 of die eame Act, it is enacted, '* That every extract granted by the 

Registrar- General from any of the said Registers or Records shall describe the 
Register or Record from which it is taken, and shall express that it is one of the 
Registers or Records deposited in the General Register Office under this Act ; and 
the production of any of the said Registers or Records from the General Register 
OflRcc, in the custody of the proper officer thereof, or the production of any such 
ccrtitie'l extract containing such description as aforesaid, and purporting tu be 
stamped with the Seal of the said Office, shall be sufficient to prove that s^ch Register 
or Record is one of the Re>;i-tcrs or Records deposited in the General Register 
Office under this Act, in all coscm in which the Register or Record, or any certified 
extract therefkom, is hettln respectively declaied adoUisible in evidence." 
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This circular further declared, tfrnt one " result of the commissioners* 
labours was lo make t/te registers acco'sible^" a result which could not be 
■ecured except upon tbe principle of their being deposited with a public 
officer, "from M^om §sintei» mnd certi/Seatet migki be ant/y p ne un d," 
" So long/' continues the ciredar, " as the boolcB renuuD under the cus- 
tody of the commis«»ioner8, np])Hrntinn^ for extracts maybe sent bvpost, 
and such extracts sh.-ill be furui&hed. free of pof<tage or other chartre, 
with the signature of the secretary of the commission, vouching for their 
correctness." 

In consequence of this oommnnication we believe ncaily efory non- 
parochial register in England and Wales was transmitted to tbe oom> 

mis-;:fin''n?, to whom it is but ju>ticc to say that they faithfullv performed 
their duties, houestly redeemed tlieir pledu^e?, and in ever}' way con- 
sulted the coiiveuieuce and met the wishes of mmistcrs and congrega- 
tions in the prompt transmission of extracts while the registers remained 
in their custody* 

By act 3 and 4 Vic, cap. 92, aU the registen which hid been 

api>rovrd })v the commi?Fioncr?, reeeivrd the sanction of law, were 
placed under the ch:ire:e of the registrar-g-eneral, and became in every 
important respect, of equal value and importance with parochial and 
general registers. 

By the 5th sec. of that act. the legal feea were fixed at one shilling 
for a search* and two shillings and sixpence for an extract, the mode of 

procurinEr or furnisbing these to be determined from time to time by 
regulations mat!r by the rei^i^trar-g-cneral, with the sanction of one of 
her Majei'ty's principal secretaries of state. 

How far these regulations, as hitherto framed, are calculated to carry 
out the spirit of the act, and ftilfil the expectation raised by the circalars of 
the commissioners, may be judged of by the following extract from an 
order issued by the registrar-general immcdlati U on obtaining the cus- 
tody of tbc.'^e important records : — " )>c;nch( < and extracts will be 
granted, upun personal ajiplieation om,v, at the oHice, Holls-yard, 
Chancery-lane, London. Applications, by letter, for search, or extract, 
eammt he eompUed witM'* 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how the registrar- general oottid have 
framed a regulation so unjust and vexatious, unless in total ignoranceof the 
nature of the objects contemplated by the act, and the circnmPtances of 
the persons to whom access to these documents is in the great majority 
of cases of importance. 

Such a r^giuation is i»|^t»/ and invidioos ; the registers of all pan»- 
chial churches being accessible to the public in every separate parish, 
on the payment of a small foe : and the general registers, under the new 
nrf, l)e!n{? nho accessible in ever}' district, copies only beinjr deposited 
in tlie London office. The regulation is vrrnftons ; acting Hidct d nn 
absolute prohibition to the persons to whom extracts are frequently ol 
die g re ate st valae ; the majority of such applications being fnm thoee 
in the humblest ranks, requiring vouchers for the age of their children, 
aB a necessary step to procuring them admission into the foctory or 
charity school; soldier.'^ and ^ai1or« sriliciting pensions; oT emigrants seek- 
ings a free passage to the colonies. 
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It is earnestly to be desired, that representations embodying these 
iiict* should be made to the registrar-general, from as many quarters as 
poisible. and with the least practicable delay. It is hardly possible that 
such representations will fail to procure the recal of an order so generally 

oinioxiou?, and which has all the force and ocliinn of a ]-)rnalty for reli- 
gious opinion — a penalty too which may be incurred by a conscientious 
member of the establishment should he unhappily have had a parent who 
prrferred the baptism of the Dbsenting chapel to the same ceremony in 
the parish church. 

The following hiemorial, drawn up, we believe, by the Rev. William 
Smit]?, (of Stockport,) has hern submitted to the members of the deno- 
mination with which he is connected. A document to the same cflfcct 
should speedily be prepared by all other denominations similarly ag> 
grieved. 

To the RegUfrar'Gmieral, 

T%e Memorial of the muderngned DUfentn^ MtntBiers, 
SnBWBTH, — That your memorialists transmitted the ref^sters of births 
and deaths, belonging to their respective congregations, to the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state of registers not br ine;' paro- 
chial, with the precise understand iiip:, as expressed in the circular of the 
commissioners, that the objects to be attained by the labours of the com" 
mission were, " to secure the safe preservation of these records, io make 
them aeceemhht and to impart to them the Character of legal evidence." 

That your memorialists are grateful for the measure, which has lately 
passed the legislature, f^^iving to these records the character of le^al do- 
cuments, and placing them for safe custody in the charge of the registrar- 
general. 

That your memorialists conceive that the utility of this measure will 
be seriously lessened by the enforcement of the regulation which has 
lately been made by your authority, and which requires that a personal 
application «h'dl in every case be made cither for a search or extract. 

Your meuionulitlti be^ respectfully to slate, that, as ministers of con- 
gregations to whom the custody of these registers was formally com- 
mitted, they know it to be a feet, that the great majority of applications 
for searches and extracts are from persons who do not posKMthe means 
of making personal appUcation either by themselves or deputy at a 
London office, and to whom this regulation will be a most serious grie- 
vance. 

That your memorialists regard tliis regulation as not only vexatious 
but unjust, all other registers, whether parochial or general, being locally 
aooesaible. Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully request that yon 
will re-consider the regulation, and permit the officer in whose custody 
the re^^isters may be placed, to furnish extracts from them, by letters, 
to those }Hrsons who may make written application, enclosing at the 
same time the legal fees. 

Stockport, 0th September, 1841. 
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TO CORBESFONDENTS. 



' We nrail dedlne noticing or unefting Criticinnt on Artidei tiiat 
have appeared in this Periodical ; and, indeed, we know not on what 

principle any one can ask us to give drculation to views and opmions 

which are not our own. If we did so, we should, of coarse, have to 
review ovir Reviewers, — and this would lead to rejoinders, and the mat- 
ter would be endless. We disown the meaning which au uukiiowa 
Correspondent finds in a pasiage of a hte Article on Mirades, — and 
oonseqnently with him we have no controversy. Tlie writer of that 
Article entertains, and expresses in the Article itself, the highest value 
for the precepts of Christ, unrivalled and perfect, as they are ; yet he 
ventures to think that they do not constitute the peculiar part of 
Christianity, — and that they do not constitute the sources of its peculiar 
power, indispensable, as they undoubtedly are, to the fidl understanding 
of that which is peculiar in Christiani^. " / am the way, and the 
tmtib, and the life," said the Christ. Tliere wa$ an ethical Christianity 
lonc" ])revnlent Rmon?«t ns, which seemed to forget that Je«ns alone is 
the lull expression of his own Religion, — or capable of commonicating 
to other hearts his own spirit of Love and Power. 



HtlUAilX) KIMDER, rRINTKR, URKE» ARBOCIl COURT, OLl* RAILCY. 
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